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PREFACE 


What more intcrcstiiF^ stud)' can there be than that of the Mind 
of Mati? Tennyson wnjte entluisiastically of “the fairytales of 
science,” having in vi(?\v only the results of physical research, and 
yet, man^estl)-, the exploration of the realm of mind must yield 
iinf(w/ftation which is no less fascinatiii.L^. To observe the mind 


at uorl'/^-thinkin 


or ima^iiiin'4', or feelin^', or dreaming- 


-must 


assurethy‘rival wlvtt is ^iven b)- ^eolo;^")' or by astnmomy. • 

The scientific study of mitid, however, is not o>.I , interesting ; 
it has far-reaching cojiscquences. The principles of educatif)n 
\and those of morals and ;estlietics are cl(5sely bound uj) with it. 
Vhilc even, such sciences as [jolitic.d econom)' and .sociology 
art; likely to be transfin'ined through its influence. * 

Turthernun'e, a science of miiut must revolutioni.se the whole 
of philo.sophy. Hy determining the nature of mental process 
and the* nature of lyind, it will set at rest once for all those 
discussions which have raided around a unitary c.oncei)tion of the 
^ aniver.se. l*h)'sical .science and mental science will then no more 
form two inrlependcnt and hostile camps, andj speculative meta- 
phy.sic.s will cea.se to exist, handing over it.s many interesting 
prrtjalems to science. 

If p.sycholog)' cannot as yet boast of any great truth.s, that i.s 
becau.se Introspectifju has been unjustifiably regarded as impossible 
or impracticable. Yet, as we shall see, this mode of investiga¬ 
tion offers no great difficulties and may be applied with marked 
advantage! 

The chapters which follow represent an attempt to apply the 
scientific meth(5d in y.s)'chology. The reader, therefore, will not 
find hei;e mathematical demonstrations in the style of Ilerbart, nor 
will he meet with a neatly ^daUorated system seemingly flawless in 
every detail like %hat of Herbert Spencer. Speculation, meta-^ 
phy.sical and i/on-u>etaphysical, and hypotheses, large and small/ 
have been s^;ercly boycotted, their place being taken by a ceaseless 
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and minute experimental examination of the facts, with a view to 
arriving at comprehensive statements or descriptions. The results, 
consequently, lay no claim to infallibility, and they obviously, like 
all work of a scientific character, especiallv as the ground covered 
is so vast, require corroboration, checking and extension. 

The volume consists of three parts: Method, General Analyses, 
and Special Syntheses. Its most pervading feature is perhaps the 
organic conception of the life of thought and action which the 
inquiry has forced to the foreground. Hence the current notions.- 
as regards motives, pleasure-pain, reason, attention, association, 
habit, and the will,—which suggest no intricate and developed 
organic processes,—have been either rejected or considerably 
modified. Thus also the tripartite division into Intellect, Feeling 
and Volition has been replaced by a close analysis of tRp nature 
and satisfaction of Needs or functional tendencies. The key to 
the whole work is contained in chapters 7, 2, an 4 3. The/fjature of 
Needs dwelt^upon more especially in chapter 7 lorms t^e root out 
of which the conclusions of any importance may be developed ; the 
process of attention, or the distribution of systems, examined in the 
second chapter,* goes far towards explaining chapters 3, 5, lO, and 
11 ; while thq,fact of habit, or economisation, studied in the third 
chapter,! paves the way for chapter 4 and is implied throughout 
the work. Only chapter 8 stands somewhat aloof from its com¬ 
panions, as it attempts to show, in the spirit of Mach, that the 
traditional views on matter and mind are not borne out by a pains¬ 
taking inspection of the facts. Peruskig the eleven chapters the 
reader will perhaps recognise that each chapter^ and every portion op 
each chapter is, in U e first instance, the outcome of research, and that 
the final form, like an equation, merely represents the total labour 
expended and was in no particular case thought of before 'the 
examination had drawn to a close. 

The work is more especially designed for the use of students. For 
this reason I have ventured on reviewing the extensive literature of 
normal psychology, quoting the opinions which are most generally 
held, and supplying almost a complete bibliography of the subjects, 
dealt with. On the same account “ asides ” are inserted in the text 
to encourage observation and experiment on tlie part of the learner ; 
the sectioning is continuous, so as tp make reference easier; each 
.,chapter finishes with a bird’s eye viev^'; 'and a general summary (ch. 

\ 

*The substance of this chapter appeared in Mi.id, 

tThe substance of this chapter appeared in Mind, 1899.^^ 
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I2f) offers a comprehensive survey of the whole work. Finally, a 
p^chological terminology has been put forward, which is intended 

assist ready comprehension. 

Readers need not go far to understand this work. For the 
•purpose of avoiding perplexity, I ha^e spoken of what every man 
can verify within himself; that is to say, I have made only casual 
references to physiology, evolution, anthropology, or to the study 
of children, of abnormal persons and of animals (sec. ii). This 
course alone prevented superficial treatment on the one hand and 
bulkine$s on the other. I have been compelled, however, to deal at 
length with a few extraneous but interesting subjects as they were 
intimately connected with the chief conclusions arrived at. These 
are: the nature of genius, with special reference to Shakespeare 
(ch. ^ the nature of dream-life, as also the alleged facts of 
Spirit«lism (ch. lo) ; and, lastly, the problems of lesthetics (ch. 

II) C ^ 

The:^oint d!' view from which this work is written will, it is 
hoped, ooi&imend itself to the lovers of science. I have attempted 
to walkjthe straight'and narrow path, and I have consequently 
declined: to accommodate my conclusions to any party. To my 
I mind, thk hmazing backwardness of psychology is principally due 
to its having been almost exclusively cultivated by philosophers 
or those philosophically inclined, i.e., by those who have settled 
,doctrines to begin with, instead of by men of science who possess 
only the desire for fruth as such. This work will have fulhlfed its 
author’s purpose if it accentuates the need of, and assists in 
establishing, a psychology of a strictly scientific character. 
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METHOD 




CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

If the method be but true, 

Ours shall be the truths we woo. 

I —The Foundations of Psychology.* 

Of late it has almost become the fashion to assume that the foundations of 
psychology are firmly laid, and that all that remains is to work out pro- 
• blems of secondary importance. It is argued that we have now only to 
apply the knowledge which has been gained, and to occupy ourselves 
with an exh&ustive examination of the psychology of the child, of races, 
of animals, and so forth. If this be so, the reader should find in this book 
a methodical restatement, a dogmatic exposition of the established body 
of psychological conclusions. Should he expect that, he will be dis¬ 
appointed*. According to my interpretation of the data, the shTp of 
psychology is still in mid-ocean, still at the mercy of storms of doubt, still 
without chart or compa^, and still far from port. ^ I maintain not only 
that the elementary principles of psychology havg still to be established ; 
but I believe that, from the scientific point of view, no serious attempt 
has yet been made in that direction. 

So daring an assertion necessitates a prolonged defence. When a 
literature is so voluminous as is that of psychology—when Americans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans are vying with each other in the 
production of learned treatises, it seems almost madness to suggest that 
the scheme^ of operations is strategically suicidal, and that nothing but a 
retreat to the base, and a new* plan of campaign, can ensure success. How¬ 
ever, such is my contention, a contention which, in the interests of 
science, I feel bound ta make and to substantiate. Grave as is my task, 
its gravity is yet exceeded by its unpleasantness. One shrinks, and never 
ceases to shrink, from the upwelcome duty of sounding a retreat. The 

t 

• ‘.'Not Descartes, nor M^debranche, nor Locke, nor Berkeley, nor Hume,nor Leibnitz, 
seem to be acqntdnted with this word” (Boirac, article “ Psychologie,'’ in La Grandt 
EtuydapUUf t900)> 
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heart almost fails when one has to announce to others that the news of 
victory which we all greeted with joy, is void of truth. Yet, while destructive 
criticism may give rise to bitter disappointment, we endure it because of 
its ultimately beneficial effects. 

In accordance with the only justifiable mode of procedure, I shall 
attefnpt to make good my contention by an appeal to history. First, we 
will dwell upon the history of the famous doctrine of the Association of 
Ideas—a doctrine which, while generally correct in its contention that every 
given idea is connected with the idea which preceded it, is, as I hope 
to show hereafter (secs. 88-92), quite in error when it reasons backwards, 
that the likeness between two ideas makes the one follow’ the other, since, 
as I hold, relevancy to a topic determines which, if any, of the part-ideas 
shall be developed.* In some form or another, Associationism was recog¬ 
nised, there seems little doubt, from the days of Aristotle right through the 
Middle Ages.t 

It was Hobbes who in more modern times explained the flow of thoughr 
by haying recourse to an associative principle. He he]d^ that one parti¬ 
cular thought «*■ portion of thought followed another because antecedent 
and consequent formed originally part of one continuous state, and for no 
other reason. To him, however vaguely he stated it {^Leviathan, 1651, 
part I, ch. 3), the principle of the Association of Ideas offered a complete 
explanation of consecutive thought. We are not, in this section, interested 
in the truth, or otherwise, of this supposed key. It need only be observed 
that there is no evidence that either Aristotle or his followers, or Hobbes, 
miide an exhaustive .itudy of the subject, for the purpose of either dis- 
coveririg or verifying the explanation. We are nowhere led to believe 
that these thinkers, for instance, endeavoured to take note of an entire 
section of thought lasting for a minute or so, and then applied their theory'. 
Nor have w’e any reason to think that they examined a large number of 
e.xamples in such a manner as to exclude prejudice and to make their con¬ 
clusions comprehensive. Nor can it be said that they verified their results 
experimentally’. I'heir method was the .same as that of the geographers 
and naturalists of the Middle Age.s, and completely unlike that of the 
school of which Galileo was one of the early champions. It i.s, indeed, an 
abuse of terms to call by the name of method a procedure from wlpch all 
orderliness is missing. In the one case, the observer follow’s vague sug¬ 
gestions which are not verified. In the other, he pursues a method which 
has taken centuries in the shaping, and w’hich is almost wholly secure 

V * 

* In lliis section I am jxThaps unduly severe towards the*Associationists. While it 
is true that they ofTcr no e.\planation of the Jiow of tliought, it must yet be borne in 
mind that their principle of contiguity form.s a valuable l^sis for such an explaijation. 
The wooflenness and hastiness of their statemenfS, however, called for censure. (See 
secs. 90-1). ^ 

t SseHamilton, Note D** in his edition of Reid’s Works {Slroom Robertson, article 
“Association,” in Erte, Bril.; Volkmann, Lehrbuth der Psycholo^ie, 1894-5, pp. 45^*6, 
note 4; Mervoyer, L' Association des IJies, 1S64; and Ferri, Psyckohgio de^AssocuUion, 
I88j. , 
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against superficial reasoning. So long as science was left to Divine 
Philosophy, progress remained an impossibility, because of the absence of 
objective tests in the mode of inquiry. Science became fruitful when she 
evolved a method. • The grounds on which she based it, we shall discuss 
later on. Suffice it to have shown that Hobbes and his precursors pos¬ 
sessed no Warrant for their conclusions. If they were right, theirs were 
courageous guesses, and nothing more. 

Locke, in his Human Understanding, 1690, bk. 2, ch. 33, gave birth, 
in an incidental way, to the phrase Association of Ideas. He employed it 
in explaining certain obstinate and injurious associations which men, if they 
were careless, were likely to form. The theory plays otherwise ho part in 
his system, and his short and casual reference makes it undoubted that he 
arrived at his conclusions by no scientific route. 

Hobbes and Locke having watered the plant, it began quietly to grow. 
When Hume referred to it {A Treatise on Human Nature, 1739, bk. 

part I, sec. 4), it was already attracting a good deal of attention. The 
great and genial sceptic professed to expound a principle which 
to the realm ot^thought—to psychology, what gravitation was ■Po the 
material universe—to physics. Contiguity or proximity in place or time, 
resemblance, and cause and effect, were the three masters of the ceremonies, • 
who allotted to each unit its position in a train of thought. Given these, 
and we had an explanation of the procession of things or mental pheno¬ 
mena, such as was established in regard to gravitation by Newton. 
These principles, it was held, were elemental, and could not be reduced to 
other principles; and one must admit that they were eminently plausible, ^ 
especially when illuminated by means of a multiplicity of examples which 
led the student in a pfrede ter mined direction, and kept him from searching 
for instances of a conflicting character. 

One single illustraticfti must suffice. On a wind^ day I look at a field of 
barley, and observe how the blades bend in the eastern portion, and how, 
in succession, the contiguous blades, right to the western portion, also 
bend. Does it follow of necessity that the bending of one blade caused 
the next one to it to bend, and so on till the last of the series had bent? 
We know that this presents a false explanation; and hence we may assume 
it at least as possible that contiguous mental changes are not due to con¬ 
tiguous association at all.* The chief point, however, is that , Hume’s 
ably urged assertions were speculative and not scientific. He applied no 
canons in which we have confidence. 

Meanwhile Hartley was pondering over the same problem. In 1749, 
ten years after Hume’s treatise had a^eared, he published his Observations , 
on Man's Frame, which is an elaborate physiological vindication of As- 
sociationism, based on a theqry of vibrations He went further than 
Hume and allowed only for contiguity, or projdmity in space and time. 
The student will ol^rve, as he proceeds, how sadly ignorant we are at 


* See Paalhan, CActivUi MutiaU, 1S89, p. 422. 
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this late date, of the more intimate processes of the central nervous system. 
Hence Hartley’s physiology was conjectural, and that is all one can say 
of his psychology. There is everything to indicate that he did not follow 
a scientific mode of procedure, as we understand it to-day, and that what¬ 
ever his success, he only sought for prqofs in the scholastic fashion. 

The physical sciences were, at that period, progressing Ijy leaps and 
bounds, conquering realm after realm of nature. The pace was so swift 
that men felt assured that the millenium was near. It was then that James 
Mill published his work, Anafysts of the Human Mind, 1829. In this 
work, the elder Mill seemingly applied the scientific method to psychology; 
and he is not the first, if Ophelia is to be believed, whose practice was not 
consistent with his profession. According to him, the firmness of the 
associative process depended on frequency of impressions in conjunc 
tion with vividness (i, p. 83). He has been, and has remained, the As- 
sociationist par excellent. Yet, correct as he was in breaking with 
metaphysics, more correct than many later psychologists, he nevertheless 
mistook philosophic naturalism for scientific method. One might almost 
say that he discovered nothing ; that he verified nothing; and tha^ he only 
elaborated in a speculative fashion a speculative system. 'I'hough I 
agree that his work is profoundly stimulating, his conclusions were yet far 
from being in advance of those of Brown’s, published some five years 
previously. 

After Mill thq elder, came a deluge of writers who laid m*ore or less 
stress on Association, their explanations differing in detail only. Thus 
Hamilton (d. 1856) tells us {Lectures on Metaphysics, 1877, ii, p. 238) 
that “.those thoughts suggest each other which had previously constituted 
parts of the same entire or total act of cognition,” and that this Idw is “ an 
ultimate fact” fibid, p. 240). Shad worth Ho<jgson {Time and Space, 1865, 
pp. 266-8) contends that in any state of consciousness, the uninteresting 
part fades, and the interesting portion develops, thus forming a train of 
thought. Bradley, again {Logic, 1883, p. 278), argues that “any part of a 
single state of mind tends, if reproduced, to re-instate the remainder; or 
any element tends to reproduce those elements with which it has formed 
one state of mind.” 

John Stuart Mill boldly pressed the notion into philosophic service. 
Nevertheless, with characteristic hesitancy, he admits (Footnote in his 
father’s Analysis, 1869, ii, p. 71) that “the highly interesting idea of 
the end in view .... determines, within certain limits, which of the ideas 
associated with each link of the chain shall be aroused and form the next 
link,” a passing admission, which, ifconsistently elaborated, would have re¬ 
volutionised the Associationist position. He also, like Hamilton, quotes 
to a similar effect, Cardaillac, Etudes Elkmentc^res de Philosophic. * 

. Bain, in his Senses and Intellect, 1894, following ^Jartley, Brown and 
James Mill, again elaborated what had already Nfceen over-elaborated, 
ivithoiit be^g, unfortunately, one whit less speculative tlian his pre¬ 
decessors, he set himself more clearly to deteimine the suppoSed laws of 
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Association. Leaving aside compound and constructive association, and 
premising that he rejects, as derived, the law of contrast, the two remaining 
laws read as follows:—Law of Contiguity: “Actions, sensations, and states 
of feeling, occurring together or in close succession, tend to grow together 
or cohere, in such a way that, when any one of them is afterwards pre¬ 
sented to the mind, the others are* apt tft be brought up in idea” (p, 341). 
Law of Similarity: “ Present actions, sensations, thoughts or emotions 
tend to revive their like among previous Impressions or States (p. 486).” 
Yet even Bam casually allows, without recognising the radical nature of his 
admission, that recency and interest may influence the course of association 
between one antecedent and its consequent. He says, for instance; “ If 
historical events have been recently in my mind, the events referable to 
this locality aie suggested” (p. 595). 

According to Spencer {Psychology, 1890, i, pp. 269-70) “the funda¬ 
mental law of association of relations, like the fundamental law of 
association of feelings, is that each, at the moment of presentation, 
aggregates with its like in past experience.” This, however, he explains 
(i, p. 416) “is the^w of intelligence in the abstract,” and “the change whffh 
actually takes place is the resultant of many tendencies actihg together.” 

James {Psychology, 1890, i, p. 566) says similarly that “when two. 
elementary brain processes have been active together or in immediate 
succession, one of them, on reoccurring, tends to propagate its excitement 
into the other,” a thesis which he further develops on p. 567. Baldwin 
{Senses and Intellect, 1890) likewise gives his assent to tWb principle. 

To return to England. Sully joins the chorus {Human Mind, 1892). » 
Lloyd Morgan {An Inttoduction to Comparative Psychology, 1894) adopts 
the [irinciple in a slij^litly modified form. He writes: “ The recurrence of 
a will be followed by the recurrence of / under similar marginal conditions” 
(p. 72), and “only under similar marginal conditions will the impression« 
suggest /” {p. 72). He defends his slight heresy by saying that the first 
law of motion—viz., that a body, if left free, will move at a uniform rate 
and in a straight line,—is true, though bodies are never left free, for¬ 
getting that the marginal conditions are, according to him, essential Stout 
{Analytic Psychology, iSgb, and Manual, 1898-9) accepts the principle in 
a modified form. In one place {Manual, 1898, p. 74) he states, how¬ 
ever, that “each phase of the process before the end is reached is in¬ 
complete, and tends by its own inherent constitution to pass beyond itself.” 

We have seen the manner in which Hobbes and Hume and their pre¬ 
decessors attained their results. The later English writers, including the 
latest, have pursued Jhe same policy. Not one of them seems to have 
thought of testing the doctrine, as men are accustomed to do in scientific 
inquiries. From first to last, ^scarcely veiled speculation determined the 
opinion of English and American psychologists in so important a matter. 

A belief thus baseS yn claim no respect on scientific grounds. It may be 
true or it may not be true; it certainly is not proven. 

If we turn to Gerntany, we find that Herbart {Lehrhuckf 18x6, p. 69), 
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the founder of an important school, as well as Beneke, adopted Associa- 
tionism. According to the Herbartian school, presentations hinder or 
facilitate others coming into' the foreground of consciousness. The 
Herbartians possess an elaborate mechanism, reminding one of pulleys, 
levers, crowbars, cranes, and what nqf, for the transporting hither and. 
thither of presentations. Of science there is not a grain.* Like Hans 
Andersen's tailors, the presentations appear to be busily engaged, but pro¬ 
duce nothing. Such huge treatises as those of Volkmann, a follower of 
Herbart, and Lipps, a follower of Beneke, form the completest indictment 
of present-day psychological methods. Lotze, again {Microcosmus, 1885, i, 
p. 215), says: “That a newly-produced impression revives the forgotten idea 
of a previous and similar one, or recalls it to consciousness, is the simplest of 
the universal laws that regulate the course of memory.” In Germany, then, 
we find, to a large extent, a similar state of affairs to that existing in England. 

Paulhan [LActivite Alenfa/e, 1889), in France, with his Systematic 
Association, has broken through the tradition. He rightly holds that 
^tions are determined by ends, and that each fraction of a train of thought 
is noil determined primarily by its predecessor, but by the end in view. In 
a word, association is systematic or topical, and not atomic. To this view 
Ladd {Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, 1894) subscribes. Largely 
as I agree with Paulhan, I still wish to insist that there is no sign that he 
deduced his theory from scientific observation or has verified it in fact. 

Taking Associationism as a whole, omitting for the present* the experi¬ 
mental school, one feels justified in maintaining that its procedure has been 
unscientific, and its results, as w.ill be shown, unsatisfactory. So far the 
foundations of psychology remain to be laid. (See sec. 90a.) 

The most striking exemplification of unscientifiif method is Offered in 
the case of Habit. Locke tells us {Human Understanding, 1690, bk. 2, 
ch. 22, sec. ro) that ^he “power or ability in ilian, of doing anything, 
when it has been acquired by frequently doing the same thing, is that idea 
we name habit” And in another place he compares the acquirement of 
habit to a path worn smooth, saying that repetition of action has the same 
effect on the brain. {Ibid, bk. 2, ch. 33, sec. 6.) This hazarded conjecture, 
utterly unsubstantiated, has been the first and the last word of the psycho¬ 
logists on the subject. As any well-known work on physiology will show, our 
knowledge oTbrain processes is unspeakably inadequate to permit us to make 
such an assertion. When we come to psychology, we find no othej confirma¬ 
tion than popular rumour might lend; there is not even the faintest suspicion 
of scientific caution. Everybody acknowledges what has not even been 
tentatively examined. So complete has been the aoceptance of this theory 
that the leading psychological journals, such as Mind (omitting my own con¬ 
tribution), The Psychological Review, Tke^m^can Journal of Psychology, 
Brain, and Philosophische Studien, have not a single contribution on the 
'subject, whilst the Revue Philosopkique had one ^icle twenty-six years 
jpjfps. This is not owing to indifference. James and others insist upon‘ita 
impcfftanpe & some length, and there are few psychologists whoipass it by. 
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Yet the feeblest attempt at investigation would have shown the difference 
between complacent popular acquiescence, which selects some superficial 
aspect, and scientific comprehension, which points to the general facts. The 
complex nature of habit the student will find exhaustively discussed in ch. 3. 

. As a third illustration in point, one may take Attention. The subject is 
part of the time honoured stock-in-trade of psychology. It is also one 
which has been seriously studied; and the failure in this case has, theiefore, 
not been so complete, though even here a certain dcj^ree of attention has 
been generally mistaken for attention, as such. Had there been only a 
consistent and thorough neglect of data other than those arrived at by direct 
study—a neglect of metaphysics, of irrelevant theology, of slipshod theory, 
of commonplaces, we might be near the end of its problems instead of 
near the beginning. The trouble has been that theories have so darkened 
the minds of students, that the light of the most powerful intellects scarcely > 
shed a glimmer along the path. By means of almost superhuman efforts a 
tnUe was gamed here and there, and these trifles tended more to bewilder 
than to entourage. The primitive tools worked wonders. Taking 
general survey, hovvliver, the subject is still buried in obscurity, though the 
outlook is not so unpromising as in the tvo other cases. As I hope to 
explain in ch. 2, attention is not an intermittent process requiring strain, but it 
is activity itself from the point of view of the direction in which it is engaged. 

The three illustrations I have given—Association, Habit and Attention 
—arc, I believe, typical of the present-day state of reflective psychology as 
a whole. They justify the contention that the scientific foundations have 
still to be laid. 

When one turns to tjjose who emphasise the physiological aspect, sqjiolars 
such as jTlaiidsley {^Physiology of Alind^ 1876), Lewes {Problems of Life and 
Mind, 1874 9), and Bastian^^//^ Brain as an Organ of Mind, 1880), one 
is even moie disappointed. I fully appieciate their insistence upon the 
neural aspect of thought, with which their work began and ended; but their 
positive results were most meagre, since they tried to establish a fictitious 
psychology by means of an admittedly fictitious neurology. 

The work of the psycho-physical school will be examined in sec. 8, 

Wh^ is the nature of the method which I have called unscientific barren? It 
may be illustrated as follows. Owing to a new departure in psychological thinking some 
fresh problem has arisen, say, the problem of effort. Men ask themselves accordii^ly 
what is cflbrt, and in asking recall what seem relevant illustrations. These illustrations^ 
being what is uppermost m thought, display some particular and string characteristic, 
and men then turn over the old clothes of memory for proof. At the same time they 
more or less carefully not^ this or that particular case of living effort. Meanwhile 
(sec. 160) the suggested solution attracts as much what is fpvourable to itself as it prevents 
from developing what is unfavourable tp the theory, while the situation is aggravated by 
the fact that the actual things uWrvcd are illegitimately suggested by the hypothesis. 
Thence follows some chSnt^conclusion which, psychologically considered, appears firmly 
based. As against this method, I would advise the exhaustive study of a large variety 
of (acts, with no anxiety—-until we have proceeded far—to obtain conclusiops. We would 
apply impartitlly such rules as shall eliminate any bias (sec. 136), and we would lay sm 
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stress on anything recollected unless it be something due to careful examination, and 
unless we have, by rule (sec. 136}, exhausted all the nievant material to be found in the 
memory, the stores of which are useful for conduct, but not for eliciting truths. Such a 
method, I hold, is scientific, fruitful and well-based. Such a method, I claim, is the 
quintessence of the scientific method as applied in the physical sciences. Instruments 
and mathematical treatment may su|)plemeijt it, but not displace it. These latter only 
give polish and precision to the great truths otherwise obtained. * \Let the student 
observe that the mere neglect of metaphysics or theology svill not assist him in the distovery 
of truth .• 

2.—The Use of Hvpothe.ses. 

In his Comparative Psychology, Lloyd Morgan tells the world that 
“ Psychologists make, or should make, no claim to any monopoly of know¬ 
ledge in the subject they study; their province is mainly to systematise that 
knowledge" (p. 44). Fortunately for us, this author’s practice is not in 
accord with his theory, for his conception of focal and marginal conscious¬ 
ness forms a valuable contribution to psychology. Nevertheless there is 
incalculable mischief in his assertion, how'cver hedged round. A\ihat 
^would be thought of a physicist or an astronomer who mainly,systematised 
kntr.rledge without seeing that it was gathered at firsf hand by competent 
specialists or by himself, or who gave a locus standi to “ the jilain nuin of 
shrewd insight ”? The idea is monstrou.s. A psychology which mainly 
•busied itself with systematising the conclusions of “ those who are not pro¬ 
fessed psychologists ” might as Well relieve Sisyphus of his tusk. The one 
is as likely to be successful as the other. • 

Underlying the statement I am criticising, there is an unpleasant truth. 
Unhappily, psychologists have been too an.xious to systematise that which 
they had not previously examined. They leaned fatally to the o[)inion 
that* truth could be .sifted from popular notions *as i.s sand l)y means of 
a sieve. T’he student must recognise once for all that if he is to be on the 
scientific plane he njust make a claim on belmlf of psychologists to a 
“monopoly of knowledge,” and that he must not attemfjt to systematise 
what has not been procured through the application of .scientific methods. 
It has been the bane of psychologists that they have tacitly assumed that 
facts of consciousness do not require to be collected with the disciplined 
care which other sciences employ. I have advisedly said “tacitly” 
assumed, because few men have spoken out boldly as Lloyd Morgan docs. 
The mischief has lain in unthinkingly proceeding along the wron^ path, in 
giving elaborate explanations of popular fictions, and in not^ deliberately 
^recognising that in psychology, as in physics, unbridled speculation is 
criminal waste., 

It is always dangerous to make unqualified statyments. Instead of con¬ 
demning speculation outright, it would be perhaps better to pronounce 
sentence against it when its excursions ,are not rigorously limitedjt Few 
can object when “ speculation is but the play of the imagination along 
the fringe which borders our knowledge” (Llojid IVTorgan, Comparative 
Psychology, 1894, p. 323). But then we must insist upon a reasorlable 
interpretation which shall not make the fringe equal to the rohe to which it 
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belongs. Speculation thus interpreted is not only innocent j it is an impera¬ 
tive necessity. If men formed hypotheses about the things on the bordere 
of knowledge, they would never go far astray, and often return laden with 
trophies. Let me, however, define this term. “By an hypothesis we 
understand at\ assertion which is employed as a principle of explanation, 
though Its correctness is yet unproven" (Volkmann, Lehrbuchy 1894, i, 
p. 103). I should say, then, that accepting the above de^nition, hypotheses 
are legitimate when they apply to the fiinge which borders our knowledge. 
In thus limiting their uses one seems not only to be cutting at the root of 
ordinary psychological speculation, but to be contradicting weighty 
authorities. According to Jevons, study without hypothesis is not scientific. 
“The true course of inductive proceduie is that which has yielded all the 
more lofty results of science. It conysts in AnttapaHng Nature, in the 
sense of forming hypotheses as to the laws which are probably in operation; 
and then observing whether the combinations of phenomena are such as 
would follow from the laws supposed" {Principles of Science, 1877, p. 509). 

The fallacy underlying the pieceding statement must be exposed»» 
Where, the studentAhould ask himself, do we find our hypotheses T Do 
they come to us as divine intuitions ? Can we obtain them, or any new 
truth, by a couise of abstract reasoning? Or is it not rather that we act 
on the basis of one observation, and note “ whether the phenomena are 
such as would" be in accordance with that obseivation? This must 
obviously be the case, for no compounding of zeros can force the gates 
of nothingness. If that be so, Jevons’ statement implies that there are no 
hidden facts which are not amenable to casual and superficial observatio^i. 
That, as we shall see, ^s an indefensible position. There is no guessing 
whu h can take us farther than the fringe which borders our knowledge. 
We may set up the wildest ^theory, and yet it will be composed of what 
is known, its expavagance arguing no fiesh knowledge. Take, for instance, 
a passage from Volkmann, w Inch well illustrates the length to which fanciful 
speculation 01 adaptation may go: “ The presentational mass, which is 
helplessly sinking, meets with the freely-rising apperception mass, is 
gripped and firmly held by that, .and placed befoie the ego as an object to 
be viewed" {Lehrbuch, 1895, ii, p. 206). This pretentious psychic 
mechanism to which we are here introduced is but a copy of material 
mechanisms, and the hypothesis undeibing its use implies that analogy 
holds the key to the whole realm of the unknown, while the truth is that 
the master facts of a science are due to deliberate research. It is for this 
reason that one can scarcely detect a single sound brick in the elaborate 
Hcrbartian structure—Unsophisticated observation of a scientific type has 
been scouted, and hypotheses were poweiless to discover the new facts. 

If my interpretation be correef, the progress of science should bear me 
out,* as indeed it dees. The serious study of fact is continually going 
hat)d in hand with ten^tive speculation “ along the fringe which borders 


* See, h^ever, Rigg, The Rlcue of Hypothesis in Experimental Science, 1887. 
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6ur knowledge.” Workers here and there wrest from nature trivial secrets. 
These secrets accumulate, and men now and then tentatively combine a 
few of them. As the store of knowledge assumes considerable proportions, 
so larger and larger generalisations are ventured upon in every direction. 
At last, when general statements of a far-reaching nature abound, mpn 
rightly venture to speculate as to the broadest generalisations possible. 
Already the chief notions are in the air; already those engaged in the 
search feel that they are approaching a solution. After many minor 
attempts some one, a Newton or a Darwin, sometimes comes to the front 
and completes the structure. As knowledge progresses, new speculations 
and observations “along the fringe which borders our knowledge” are 
readily suggested and easily verified. No stupid ^^tess is possible to the man 
who has ascertained facts to go upon ; and when he goes astray, the clashing 
of his theory with his existing store soon brings him back to the right path. 
Progress, though slow, is hence certain and reliable when men shun the 
use of large hypotheses. In the absence of well-ascertained facts, everything 
is changed. A guess, under these conditions, has no inherent plausibility, 
amt what i|^as bad, any attempt at verification in an Cnexplored .realm can 
only end in failure either acknowledged, or, as is more U'^ual, disguised. 
Our intellectual sense of equilibration forsakes us when it has no general 
facts to assist it. Thus large hypotheses in neurology are not only worth¬ 
less, but vicious, because it is only by the accumulation of facts and 
generalisations that solutions of neural difficulties can* be reached 
at all. Sciences cannot be, and never have been, guessed at. jevons' 
fbistakc was a plausible one. In the physical sciences so huge a body of 
organised observations has been accumulated that the guesses of men of 
learnit^g are at once permissible and easily verified. Where, oh the other 
hand, as in psychology, the stock of genuine observations is infinitesirnal, 
these guesses will beiunreasonable, and their veflfication will consist of an 
immensely protracted process, equal to the building up of’the science itself. 
Indeed, Jevons supplies his owij antidote. He says of the alchemists, of 
whom Newton was one, that “Many of them were men of the greatest 
acuteness, and their indefatigable labours were pursued through many 
centuries. A few things were discovered by them, but a true insight into 
nature now enables chemists to discover more useful facts in a year than 
were yielded by the alchemists during many centuries” Ipbif!, p. 505). 
The alchemists, like many present-day psychologists, indulged in large 
hypotheses, and large hypotheses are useless, are impedimenta in more 
senses than one. 

I, therefore, side with Bacon (d. 1626) whasays; “The subtilty of 
nature is far beyond that of sen.se or of the understanding: so that the 
specious meditations, speculations, and (hcopes of mankind are but a kind 
of insanity, only there is np one to stand by and, observe it ” {Nomm 
Orgamtm, ed. 1893, bk. 1, x); and who draws%his admirably prophetic 
picture of some modem thinkers: “ When any one prepares himself 
for dt^veiy, he first inquires and pbtains a full account ofk all that has 
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been said on the subject by others, then adds his own reflections, and stirS 
up, and, as it were, invokes his own spirit, after much mental labour, to 
disclose its oracles. All which is a method Without foundation and merely 
turns on opinion ” {ibid, bk. i, Ixxxii). Bacon has been roundly attacked 
for his views, which are all too soun^l. Even Newton has not escaped 
chastisement. His celebrated pronouncements against hypotheses are 
discounted on the assumption that he himself gained his great success^ 
by their means. The censure on him is wholly inapplicable, for his great 
generalisation was no more self-evolved than that of Darwin. No man of 
his attainments could have been far wrong in his surmises, and the accumu¬ 
lations of organised knowledge were so extensive. that verification was 
within easy reach. Newton focussed the learning of his time. When he 
goes beyond that, as in his conjectures concerning general stellar problems, 
he is only a wordy theologian. Hence, regarding the term hypothesis as 
implying a supposition which is not preceded by exact study, we can 
heartily agree with Newton’s strong and unmistakable language. “What¬ 
ever is not deduced from the phenomena, is to be called an hypothesis; 
and hypotheses, wh!i|her metaphysical or physical, whether of ooeult 
qualities or mechanical, have no place in experimental philosophy. In 
this philosophy particular propositions are inferred from the phenomena, 
and afierward.s rendered general by induction ” (^Mathematical Principles, 
trans. by A. Motte, 1729, ii, p. 392). Compare this hesitancy with the 
impatience oF a modern writer: “ Give us theories, theories, always 
theories!” (Baldwin, Mental Development, 1895, p. 38); or compare it 
M’ith the speculative deductions of the learned Whewell: “. . . an Art of* 
Discovery is not possible. At each step of the progress of science, are 
needed invention, sagacity, genius—elements which no Art can give. 
^Ve may hope in vain, as Bacon hoped, for an organ which shall enable 
all men to construct scie«tifi(? truths, as a pair of compasses enables all 
men to construct txact circles” {Philosophy of th^Inductive Sciences, 1847, 
p. viii. See also his N^ovum Organon Renovatum, 18^8). 

The essential thing fur the student to remember is that the chief facts 
of every science arc only obtainable by jdie close observer after laborious 
research.* Let me give one illustration. What are dreams ? Seeming to 
resemble the waking imagination, w’e forthwith guess that they ,^re the result 
of vivid imaginings. Quantities of books had been written on the subject, 
based on speculation and occasional observation. Yet proper light only 
began to be'thrown on the problems of dream-life when men methodically 
and for a considerable period observed their own dream-states. Excepting 
such contributions as those of Giessler and SchwartzkOpff, most of the 
books are almost superfluous. Let me now state the dream facts as th^ 
appear tp me (ch. lo). (i) The muscular and sensory tones are lowered, and 
the position of the various pai?s of the body is unknown (sec. 19, ist and 
and conclusion). (2)*TJji« characteristic pictures spring usually out of tjie 

* Men are sometimes said to stumble upon important discoveries. In such it 
is the prepared)^ of the discoverer which accounts for the discovery. 
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dark or closed-eye field of vision, and are not imaginings at all. (3) Most 
of the dreams are initiated and maintained from without, resembling 
waking life and not waking imagination. (4) The amount of possible 
effort is largely reduced, whence follows confused thinking, (5) impossi¬ 
bility of strenuous thought, (6) inappropriate recollection, (7) a strong 
tendency for appetites, expectations, doubts, hopes and fears to actualise* 
themselves, (8) the continual creation of a setting to each picture, giving 
it an air of reality, and (9) the fact that the happenings are compounded out 
of most recent events and those immediately passed. Thus points (2) and 
(3) argue afferent or outer influences, and the other points follow from the 
lack of strenuousness. Now, by what rational calculus could one have 
jumped from imaginative seeing to the retinal pictures which are plainly 
due, in part at least, to new circumstances. And, suppose we had not 
previously ascertained the fact, how could we have discovered the arbitrary 
creation of settings to the dream-pictures? The two essential facts of 
dream-life are afferent, or outward, influences and a drop in strenuousness. 
Yet the waking imagination has nothing to do with either of those factors : 
'^t teftds away from outer impressions and implies considerable force of 
thought. ^VYiere, w'e may ask accordingly, lies the difference between the 
methods of ancient philosophy and those of current psychology ? And 
who would ever confound scientific with philosophic procedure ? The 
traditional philosophic method is as barren as the syllogism which it has 
produced. It may, therefore, be laid down for the student’s guidance that 
scientific progress depends on gaining new classes of facts, that such can 
only be acquired by painfully close and methodical observation in the first 
instance, and that they are not obtainable by employing hypotheses which 
go beyond well-ascertained facts and established generalisations. As 
Tyndall puts it: “ The thing to be encouraged here is a reverent freedom 
—a freedom preceded by the hard discipline wSiich,checks licentiousness In 
speculation” {Scientific the Imagination^ 1872, p. 33).* 

Adam, VImagination dans la Dlcouverte Scientijique, 1890; Boirac, I.a MHkode 
ExpirinuntaUt 1898; Naville, De la Flare de PHypothlse dans la Science, 1876 ; Naville, 
Ixs Conditions des Hypotheses Sirieuse^li!]'! \ Naville, Ztfj Principts Directeurs'des 
Hypotheses, \%TJ ; and Venn, The Use of Hypotheses, 1878. 

3.-I^Approaches to the Study of Psychology. , 

To understand the human frame, we require to know its constitution to 
the minutest part, together with its reactions when stimulated; a micro¬ 
scope and a dissecting knife^ with a battery, might be an adequate equipment 
for this task. As matters stand, these tools are f^Und to oe inadequate, 
and secondary means are, therefore, resorted to in addition. We study 
the development of the embryo, animal cljaracteristics, evolutionary traits, 
uid tkses of disease or malformation. We also stain the tissues with pre- 
paratioDS which affect only certain parts; we cut nersp bundles, as we might 
^strings, and notice which of the nerves degenerate as a consequence; 
and we experimentally alter or remove strucljires or parts of^structures. 
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With no understanding, or next to none, of actual structure, the secondary 
means would be of less than doubtful value. Vague and diffuse observations 
would of necessity be followed by vague and'diffuse conclusions. 

So with psychology.- In the absence of a power of self-observation, 
advance would be barred, for secondary means can only be helpful when 
the primary approach is not virtually closed. If a direct approach be im¬ 
practicable, we shall be compelled to rest satisfied'with vague bints. Ye^ 
taking a broad view, our aim is to ascertain the whole edifice of thought by 
experimentally looking within, or, as it is called, by introspection. Not 
until this approach is found to be demonstrably inaccessible like the centre 
of the earth is now, may we think of applying other rn^thods. Most thinkers 
have, however, despaired of obtaining a satisfactory peep into the thought 
jungle, and have consequently advocated secondary means of attaining 
their object. One of these means which Herbart eloquently advocated, 
the use of hypotheses, I have already examined and rejected. The others 
areas follows: retrospection; the comparative study of children^ races^ anima/s^ 
criminals, the insane, hypnotised and diseased persons; as well as the examina¬ 
tion of products suc/ftas facial expressions, motmments or books. As I 
believe that introspection is eminently practicable, I consider the other 
means to be of secondary importance, and shall refer to them only 
incidentally, if at all. 


• 4.—Introspection. 

The difikulties of introspection were insisted on at an early date by Hume: ^ 
“It is remarkable concerning the operations of the mind, that, though 
roost intimately present to us, yet, whenever they become the object of 
reflection, they seem involved in obscurity; nor can the 6ye readily ^nd 
those lines and boundaries, which discriminate and distinguish them. The 
objects are too fine to remain long in the same asp^t or situation; and 
must be apprehended in an instant, by a superior ^penetration, derived 
from nature, and improved by habit and reflection” {Inquiry, 1747, sec. i. 
See also Hume’s Introduction to his Treatise on Human Nature). If the 
objects “ must be apprehended in an instant,” reasonable observation is out 
of the question; but we are convinced that absence of adequate introspective 
training accounted for Hume’s opinion, ^ s' 

To one*hypothesis we owe almost the entire neglect of introspection. 
Auguste Conjte (d. 1857) maintained that “the affective functions, and yet 
more the intellectual, exhibit.... this particular characteristic, that they 
cannot be observed during their operation, but only in their results” 
{Positive Philosophy, 1871, tr., i, p. 382). This belief, never thoroughly 
tested, pervades most criticism. Herbart* {Psychologic, i, p. 206), says: ** Do 
you intend to observe yourself^passively, so as to clearly perceive what is 

*For accounts'of Herbar^njjj(Herbartian.s, see Stout, The Htrbartian Psycholt^y,xS&%' 
Stout,.//ifrAar/ compared with the English Psychologists, 1889; Stout, Neriart's Disciples, 
l8Sg; Ward, article “ lierbart,” in Eac. Brit., 1886; Ribot, La Psychekiiit de Herbart, * 
1876. See atso^y account of Herbert in sec. 80. 
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proceeding within ? Only the sooner will everything that was to be seen, 
become dark, and very soon the spectator will only face himself and his 
own attitude." Again, in his Lthrbuch^ i8i6, p. 56, he says : “That which 
we are specially anxious to observe within ourselves, becomes confused 
during the inspection.” If Herbart be correct, then self-observation be¬ 
comes useless; but here, too, we see /hat the existence of ‘an indivisible 
ego is implied, for why otherwise should not one state be able to exist 
alongside of another state. Herbart’s disciple, Volkmann,* takes sides 
with equal boldness. Introspection “ pre-supposes a breaking-up of the 
observer in a subjective portion which observes and an objective portion 
which is observed. . . . Outside its range fall all those phenomena which, 
like passion, arduous thinking,. .. and attention, pre-sui)pose the undivided 
concentration and devotion of the whole process of presentation ” (Volk- 
mann, Lehrbuch^ 1894, i, p. 41). And again, “the effort of the observer 
appreciably alters the object to be observed . . . The more seriously we 
wish to observe ourselves, the less do we find to observe” {ibidy p, 42). 
Thus Waitz {Psychologie, 1849, p. 673), another Herbartian: “The 
*^eenq,st self-inspection reveals only what is past.” ^ Nahhnvsky {Das 
Ge/iih/slebeti^ 1^62, p. 6), still another Herbartian: “As long as one is 
subject to a certain feeling, it is impossible to attend to it; we become ac¬ 
quainted with it only through memory.” Thus Brentano, Psychologie, 1874, 
pp. 35-6 : “ Objects which, as the saying is, are perceived withrmt us arc 
amenable to observation. . . . To objects which are perceivad within us 
this procedure is totally inapplicable.” In a similar vein Wundt {GrnndrisSy 
f896, p. 25) says that “ the intention of observing, which must exist in all 
exact observation, materially affects . . , psychic i)roccsses.” Why, in the 
nature of things, this should be, he leaves uuexplamed. Kant {jinthropo- 
iogicy 1800, p. x), who, like Herbart {Psychologic, i, p. 233, and other places), 
confounds self-observation with morbid self-( 5 jnscjousness, writes: “The 
man who desires to e-\j^ore his inner life puts himself in a critical condition, 
especially where the feelings are concerned, i.e., when his impulses are in 
action, he cannot observe himself, and when he observes himself, his 
imjjulses are at rest.” Ebbinghaus {Psychologic, 1897, i, p. 57) tells, us 
that self observation “cannot clearly and objectively apprehend the things 
towards which it is directed; it unavoidably displaces and falsifies them.” 
Jodi {Lehrbuch, 1896, p. 10) says that his remarks do not imply ‘Uhe im¬ 
possibility of introspection, but only a difficultyj now more, now less, 
prominent in certain case.s.” Thu.s Heinrich, Die moderne Psychdlogie, 1899, 
p. 97: “In self-inspection we can only note that which, on the ground of a 
hypothesis, we wish to observe; for introspection is made possible only by 
the reproduction of the phenomenon; and in repfoducing we are always 
determined by a settledjjopinion.” 

* Maud.sley, who cannot be suspected of possessing metaphysical bias, 
also re^ons against introspection. “ To direct consciousness inwardly to 

'k 

, * For an account of Volkinann, see Whittaker, VolkmaAn's Psychology l8ga 
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the observation of a particular state of mind is to isolate that activity for 
the time, to cut it off from its relations, and, therefore, to render it unnatural. 
In order to observe its own action, it is necessary that the mind pattee from 
activity ; and yet it is the train of activity that is to be observed. So long 
as you cannot effect the pause necessary for self-contemplation, there cannot 
be a sufficient observation of the current of activity: if the pause is effected, 
then there can be nothing to observe; there would be no consciousness, 
for consciousness is awakened by the transition from one physical or mental 
state to another” {Physiology of Mindy 1876, p. 17). To which we reply 
that the dilemma docs not exist for the skilled observer. Hamilton is 
unambiguous. “Before we can observe a modification, it is already 
altered; nay, the very intention of observing it, suffices for the change. It 
hence results that the phenomenon can only be studied through its remini¬ 
scence” {MetaphysieSy 1877, i, p. 379). 

Ward is equally unfriendly, as is Stout The former speaks of “. . . . 
the very obvious fact that out powers of attention are limited, so that we 
cannot alter the distribution of attention at any moment without alt^ng 
the contents of conscibusness at that moment,” implying, as I cfhderstand 
him, that each observation occupies the whole field of attention or that the 
connection between what co-exists is Organic {Psychologyy 1886, p. 37). 
The latter says: “ It has been maintained that aU so-called introspection is 
in reality retrospective. On this view, the modifications of our conscious¬ 
ness vanish on being noticed, so that we do not apprehend them until they 
are past. We shall see later on that there is sufficient justification for this • 
doctrine” {Analytic Psychologyy 1896, i, p. 13). 

The remaining Engligh psychologists \rhom I shall quote, write* in 
a similar strain. Sully says; “ The very directness of the inspection gives 
rise to special difficulties. {I'or all accurate and scientific observation 
requires a certain aloofness of mind and absence hf all but a purely 
scientific interest in what is observed. When, however, we are called on 
to observe our own mental states we cannot put ourselves into this cool 
scrutinising attitude. The shme person whose mind is agitated by a 
passion is required to dispassionately inspect its characteristics. Thus in 
the very process of observing we necessarily change the phenomena to be 
observed” {Human Min 4 , i, p. 16. See also his Illusions of 

Introspectiony i88i, pp. 11-8). John Stuart Mill, as usual, is non-committal, 
saying that at all events retrospection is possible {Auguste ihmte and 
PositivisMy 1865, p. 64). Lloyd Morgan is also a hostile witness: 
“Directly we begin to examine and measure any part of the margin, 
it thereby ceases to ba marginal and becomes focal” {Comparative 
Psychologyy 1894, p. 19). “We cannot examine the ^physical wavo as it^ 
passes; we can only endeavour to focus it, or its constituent parts, in the 
mental vision, ds it wa^ when it was passing^ (p. 20). Again, “Introspec¬ 
tion always deals with pdSt experience, . . . Introspection is thus always 
retrospection” {PsycholoQ< for Teachersy 1894, pp, 83-4). 

Turning t(f America,'o^in[dn is also almost unanimous against intro- 
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spection. James, in his characteristic style, says with regard to thoughts 
and feelings: “Whilst alive tjiey are their own property; it is post- 
mortem that they become his [the psychologist’s] jirey” {Psychology, 1890, 
i, p, 189). And Baldwin; “ All our mental slates are rendered more 
intense by the attention: consequdiatly as soon as the, state observed 
comes within the range of fruitful observation, it is changed, both in its 
own integrity and in its relative importance in the mental life ” {Senses and 
Intellect, 1890, p. lo). So Titchener: “Direct introspection—observation 
of a process which is still running its course—is, as a matter of fact, en¬ 
tirely worthless; it defeats its own object” {An Outline of Psychology, 1896, 

' P- 33 )- 

Egger, in a dissertation on internal speech, pronounces against intro¬ 
spection and for retrospection. “ Instead of observing directly our present 
condition,” he says, “let us interrogate our memory” {La Parole 
Int'erieure, 1881, p. 79). Paulhan {La Perception Interne et la Psychologic, 
.1888) sails round the subject, enlarging upon the possibilities of error. 
Rih^t {Psychology of the Emotions, 1897) speaks of iritrospection, “always 
an uncertain guide which leads us but a little way ” (^). vi). 

The army of the faithful is very small. Lewes {The Study of Psychology, 
1879) seems to support the possibility of introspection unconditionally. 
Ladd and Miinsterberg are, generally speaking, favourable. I’he fornlfer 
sensibly remarks that “ the risks, limitations, possibilities, and proper uses 
of introspection in psychology can only be made known in connection with 
the development of the science itself” {Psychology, 1894, p. 15), while 
the latter rightly urges that talent, training and appropriate know¬ 
ledge are ^^equisite {Ueber Aufgaben, 1891). ^et, however, in another 
place Miinsterberg writes: “To direct the attention, or the'will, to our 
volitions, would mean the possession of a (ipubled self-consciousness, and 
is, therefore, a complete inner contradiction. Psychological analysis is, in 
consequence, restricted to the memory pictures of inner processes ” {Die 
Willenshandlung, 1888, p. 57). Lipps {Grundtatsachen, 1883, pp. lo-i) 
rebuts the attacks on self-inspection in a general way. Beneke holds views 
as strong as mine, though one cannot detect any attempt at realising those 
views: “ As for the objection that self-observation is impossible, it can be 
made only by those who have never seriously set themselves Jhe task ” 
{heue Psychologic, 1845, p. 1$. See also the preface to Beneke's Lehrbuch, 
184 s). 9 t> Robertson {Elements of Psychology, 1896, p. 14) says: “ Without 
making light of the difficulties attending introspection, we may therefore 
rest satisfied that there is no reason why it should not, when properly , 
conducted, lead to results of a purely scientific character.” But this is a 
^ mere theoretical plea. Similarly, Bailefy {Letters, 1855-63), especially in 
his Third Series, pp. 1-13, alfgues in’favoar of introspection asf against 
-Comte. No application, however, is made by Baij^y of the introspective 
ipetbod. '***’ 

We have heard the witnesses for and against Almost without exception, 

; the testimony, directly or by implication, i^mnst introspection is crushing. 
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My reply is as follows: retrospection is^ of necessity^ introspection^ and if 
therefore, introspection be impossible, our mii^s are absolute blanks,* All 
that can be said in favour of the former is that memories are less vivid 
{Miinstcrberg, Ueber Aufgaben, 1891, p. 171). On the other hand we must 
note that memory is but a poor copy, most of the details disappearing, and 
the very faintness being as often as not an obstacle to observation. Observe 
yourself, for instance, when you are being surprised, and compare your 
notes with those gained from a previous recollection of a state of surprise: 
the dilTerence is that between poverty and wealth, while, at the same tim^ 
prejudice is more likely to alter what is faint than what is vivid. Psycho¬ 
logists speak of obtaining furtive glances; but if we reflect that only sustained 
and close observation is ever of use, we shall learn that these glances have 
no scientific value. 

Let us now meet the chief charge by an illustration. Listening to a light 
conversation, I, at the same time, study the cover of an> art journal and also 
tap the table; but, on another occasion, when I attend to a difficult argu¬ 
ment, all my activity^is absorbed in the one task of comprehending w^t is 
put forward. Attention, then, need not be directed to one object alone. 
Indeed, as we shall see in ch. a, normal attention represents a stable 
quantity, and in proportion as an object requires less than that quantity, so 
we attend in two or more directions. To the. attention it is indifferent 
whether we attend to five separate objects or to one. Henice, as we become 
absorbed in one direction, all other things fade—wa,hear nothing, we see 
nothing, we feel nothing, we think of nothing but what we are absorbed in. 
Suppose now that I am looking at the reading lamp before me. As my 
whole attention is not re^quired to perform the feat, I can still hear the 
fowls running to be fed. Now it does not matter to the attention, as such, 
what I do as long as I do ijpt leave it unoccupied. Further, the mere 
shifting, as such,^of one^portion of the contents does not necessarily 
interfere with the other portions. I can be attending to one object con¬ 
tinuously while changing the other contents. The various unrelated objects 
of thought, to all intents arid purposes, are like so tpany logs of wood lying at a 
distance from one (^nother and rem^abje separately. Only one condition 
must any second object of thought fulfil, it must not make such a call on 
our attention as shall interfere with the first object of thought. Let uS 
apply this. To attend to a trend of thought or action is possible in so far 
as the secon4 trend of thought does not, owing to its volume, laffect the , 
first one. Since, then, attending to the object of our attention, with those 
who are trained, requires the veriest trifle of exertion, it follows that the 
artificial objections again?^ introspection fall. There is scarcely a passion,, 
so wild, or a dream so subtle, that a trained psychologist cannot collectedly^ 
turn rotftid and with freedom iaspedl the related process. 

This is not t)ie plac^ to^o into fine details. The student, who takes his 

* mental state that is past is a mental state no longer, and to be unable to know it 
as present until it is past is to tie unable to know it until it is non-existent and is as such 
beyond being kMown at all ” (Hod^ef, The Adversaries of the Sceptic, 1901, p. 4i).» 
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Study seriously, and who knows that without effort nothing worthy is 
achieved, will persist, according to instructions, until he can walk about the 
thought smithy as self-possessed as the physicist in his laboratory. Great 
authorities who, like great mountains, echo each other, must not impose 
upon him. He must test, and not slavishly obey. 

In view of Wundt’s criticism {Selbstheohachttmir undinaere IVahntthnmng^ i887)of Vol- 
kelt, it will be well to fix the meaning of the term Observation. I'or instance, a speech 
repeated by the phonograph in my hearing, while I was absorbed in thinking out some 
problem, never existed for me, that is to say, if I had a perfect memory and deliberately recol¬ 
lected the period during which the instrument was at work, I should not be able to recollect 
the speech. Again, the speech repeated by the phonograph in my hearing, while I was not 
otherwise engaged, did exist for me. A perfect memory would prove that. However, 
lacking an unexceptionable memory, I may have forgotten what I heard. Tn the latter 
case the final effects of hearing and not hearing are equally negative, though there was 
observation of the speech in one instance and not in the other. If we add, then, to the 
ordinary ol)servanl state an implicit desire to remember what is observed, and set the 
phonograph at work again, the effect will be that I not only heard a speech, hut that I 
also am pretty certain to remember it. The presence of the implicit desire, however, 
gives rise .o no important modification, i.e., if a perfect memory reproduced both sets of 
obsei*. .;tions^ the differences would be insignificant. Accordingly, scientific observation 
always looks beyond the moment, and carries with it, therefore, the implicit desire spoken 
of. Now what is true of observation holds of introspection. I may observe comparatively 
little; I may observe much and forget it almost instantly ; or I may observe as well as 
remember, because there is an implicit desire to do so. Hence both in outer and inner 
observation the implicit desire to remember is essential for scientific purposes. To deny 
that we discriminate is to assert that nothing exists. If, then, discrimination l>e a fact, it 
becomes a question Whether the implicit desire to remember introduces a fatal factor in 
introspection. My contention is that it docs not; and that a perfect memory would 
reveal nothing appreciably different from what is actually disclosed. There is only ono 
danger we must guard against. When we attend to a slightly discriminated state, say to 
what lies in the margin of vision, we must not assume an attitude which wopld transform 
it into a highly discriminated state, as by focussing an object. We must remain unbiassed 
spectators, a thing tiot at all impossible. Indeed, the slightly discriminated state may be 
produced experimentally just as much as the opposite state. Our conclusion, then, is 
that while discrimination, inner and outer, varies, the implicit desire to remember what 
has been discriminated, or to oUserve what is being discriminated, introduces no disturbing 
factor in the case of a skilled observer.* 

5.—Practical Psychology. . 

In the physical sciences it is considered essential that a student should 
be experimentally trained. One who only knows chemistry from^ooks, or 
even from observing demonstrations, is not regarded as seriously acquainted 
with it; and one who is ignorant of practice is generally not considered 
as trained in that subject. What we have just said concerning the 
.physical sciences must in the future hold of psychology. A student 
not trained in psychologising or in performing ihtrospective experiments, 
is a'superhcial amateur. « 

The method-in-chief which the psychologist has to employ is that of in¬ 
trospection. The student must, therefore, practis^t th&t art until he has fairly 

f Volkelt, Psyehologisehe Streitfragtn^ 1886, pp. 8 ff. Volkelt’s theory is thctself- 
,'^baavatioD consists in involuntarily consulting the ^memory contents (Undt p. 12). 
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mastered it. Ordinary scientific observation is unquestionably beyond the 
uninitiated.* This is also true of self-observation. At first we must expect 
the student to be helpless and inefficient. Only with time and practice will 
his ability to grapple effectually with^psychic facts assume any considerable 
proportions, hike every discipline, psychology has its own difficulties which 
the student must overcome^ Failure at first should no more discourage or 
dishearten him than the corresponding failure to ride a bicycle easily and 
gracefully when mounting one for the first time. He must judiciously 
practise until the so-called impossibilities, of which we heard so much in 
the last section, become commonplace realities. 

“ Be normal ” in your psychologising, is the supreme rule. To show 
nervousness, to become excited, to be full of anxiety, to wonder, to doubt, to 
desire, are states which the student must ignore. Ordinary -attention is 
liable to these very freaks^ and passes beyond them by dint of intelligent practice. 
Average individuals go about their affairs without becoming morbidly self- 
conscious and agitated. In a similar manner, agitation in self-observation 
argues the apprentice eye. We must become accustomed to turn iqjyards 
with as little ado as when turning outwards. ^ 

Let us leave generalities. As I am writing at the present moment I do 
nut, as far as the writing is concerned, in the slightest measure feel excited 
or confused. If I shut my eyes, as I haVe done just now, the writing ought 
to proceed tyith no more transformation in the process than is implied in 
the absence of sight. Any excitement or change in the attention is of the evil 
one, and the most delicate instrument should scarcely record any modifica¬ 
tion. Mechanically the eyes are closed, and mechanically we proceed. 
After some practice it should be difficult to tell which out of a number of 
short lines* were vrritten with eyes closed or eyes open.f On the intel¬ 
lectual side, too, the severest scrutiny should reveal only serene peacefulness. 
[Repeat this experiment a number of times^ atid record results?^ Thus with 
walking. At any convenient moment I shut my eyes and walk along as if 
they were open. My thoughts also keep unchanged, and there is altogether 
no alteration exctfpt as regards the a^bsence of sight and its results. Should<^ 
I be self-conscious and find normal thought difficult, or should I detect 
that 1 am different, it would be a proof that my experiment has been -a 
failure atjd that I require further practice. [ 2 'est experimentally^ Thus 
with eyes open, after due exercise, I attend to what can be observed as 
regards the process of walking : how I lift the legs, how I put them down, 
and the sensations connected with these acts. If I am thoroughly trained, 
there will be no normal feelings suppressed or added to, and there will only 
be noted what a perfect •memory of the normal process would redevelop*^? 

* “ observation is not, like perception and sensation, something that comes to man of 
itself; witness the fact that there are countless numbers who never reach the point of. 
observing the phenomonS ofi^uter existence” (Beneke, Die neue Psychologies 1^5, 

P- IS)- . 

t Bain (Semes and Intellects 18^4, p. 348) incautiously observes: ** When we make 
our signature <#ithout seeing it, thf execution is very faulty.” (Test Mu.] • 
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AH accounts which disagree with this, stamp the narrator as a beginner, for 
development or suppression of ideas should be entirely in our power. 
Having several times observed myself walking, and having written down the 
observations, I repeat the experiments with eyes shiit. The closing of the 
eyelids, experiment has taught jis, mal:es no difference. Wjilking for about 
ten yards in a perfectly normal frame of mind, I learn that my \valk is not 
in the straight line which marks open-eyed walking. Attending to the 
reasons, with eyes closed, I find further confirmation of the same fact. 
How often, indeed, do we not talk in the most natural manner to our 
neighbour, while all the time observing the effect of our speech, or attending 
in addition to something else. Irrelevant modifications condemn the 
observer at once. \Observe yourself while walking with eyes closed; try 
and practise varied distances^ directions^ speeds, obstacles, etc^ 

When we first attend to a habitual action there is a tendency to con¬ 
fusion. Thus, when I first attempted to do so deliberately—being under 
the influence of the current psychology—I felt convinced that it was im¬ 
possible. Practice, however, soon disclosed the fact that nothing was 
. easi^K ?'he student should be able to observe airy habit of his to the 
minutest detail without interfering with the habitual action itself. There 
must be no change or confusion, and there need not be. With many 
habits it is easy to test whether-attention thereto perceptibly interferes 
with the process. At all events, while at the beginning there is hopeless 
chaos, at the end the practised intellect detects no change. 'Some games, 
illustrate this gemmation of the attention. Try to tap the table with one 
hand while stroking it continuously with the other, and do the first more 
quickly than the second. Or perform the experiment so that the chest 
shall take the place of the table. \Repeat?^ In these instances, a little 
practice will demonstrate that what could at first not be done at all, can 
be done later on with ease. Redistribution of the attention over a limited 
area is alone necessary in .self-observation, and can become as easy of 
accomplishment in the one case as in the other. 

A favourite illustration of the drawbacks of introspection is that 
passion excludes calpi self-observation; that, in short, you are either'in a 
passion or»you observe. Strange to* say, the truth seems to lie in the 
opposite direction, for a passion is never a momentary fact, and is, by its 
nature, far-reaching in its bodily effects, while it hardly ever has complete 
hold on us. Since self-observation requires but a modicum ,of attention, 
there is nothing easier than to observe oneself when excited. For example, 
walking through the fields, it happens that I am startled by a covey of 
partridges suddenly rising within a few feet of, me. Forewarned, I in¬ 
stantly pull out my ready note book and write down the various changes I 
niKlergo from the very beginning tj^l *the ssubsidence of the upheaval. 
Since 1 cannot write as quickly as 1 observe, it only requires repetitions of 
' ^ exciting occurrence to embrace its many asplfcts. Again, for functional 
other reasons, I feel in a boorish mood. There is nothing easier iri this 
^case than to sit for hours together, if one wished, writing down the exact 
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condition one is in. Thus, however annoyed I am, I find no difficulty in 
analysing my condition. Wherever self-observation cannot reach, there 
analogy at once fills in the outlines. It would be tedious to pile up ex¬ 
amples where verification is readily accessible. \Exaniine^ making use 
oX note took, cases of surprise^ mood and passion.] 

Introspection must never, unless deliberately required, change the 
relevant state of thought. I say advisedly “relevant,”.because some re- 
distribuiion must take place. Usually it will be sufficient^ if our attention^ 
say, to a mood, excludes the ordinary noises we should otherwise be c^are of. 
There is not a spark of truth in the statement that there is such a thing as 
“ a state of mind ” in the sense of an indivisible wdiole which constitutes the 
field of thought at any one time. We might as legitimately speak of e 
state of Europe,” meaning thereby that when some one in London has tlie 
toothache, every one everywhere else in Europe is profoundly modified in 
his whole being. The residuali|llicit effects of introspection, as of observa¬ 
tion, may be ignored without any danger. 

“Be normal,” is one rule of self-inspection j “Be minutely observant,” 
is another. Not ofTly should we insist that the observer shall not interfere 
with the observed state; but it is also necessary that he shall train himself 
to observe the veriest trifles. He should give ever fuller and more accurate 
accounts of what he sees in thought land. 

*t 

Mach of what is called introspection is merely conscientious observation. It is the 
power of discovering all sides of a subject and unea^^hing what is hidden instead of heap¬ 
ing up instances to support stray notions. Not the difficulties of introspection, but the 
absence of method is responsible for psychological t^pgaries. Indeed, the distinction be¬ 
tween introspection and observation is not scientific, for the worlds of mind and matter 
are one in th( fined analysis^ (Ch. 8.) • 

6 .—Det^iIl and General Fact. 

In sec. 2 we 'condemned the free use of hypotheses, and we insisted 
upon an exhaustive study of detail. Yet a very little reflection shows that 
details may be collected ad infinitum, without furthering a science. It is 
easy to imagine a novelist making a life-study of Drink. He draws, per¬ 
haps, most harrowing or most amusing pictures."^ He gives us many 
situations and scores of divergent characters. One man is mide generou!i 
by drinK^, another mean; one persists in giggling, another becomes morose j 
one is loquacious, another taciturn; one is made sleepy, another lively. 
The observable situations are also inexhaustible, and innumerable are the 
note books which one observer could fill with his ob^rvations of the con-' 
Crete consequences of drink. There is, perhaps, no crime imder the sun 
which is not chargeable*to it, and hundreds of thousands of homes hayie 
been turned by it into so many he% Yet any^onceivable array of books 
treating of these concrete facts leav*the scientific observer as such unin¬ 
terested. He wants^omething else. ’ . 

Particular facts, in science, are a means to an end. It is only 
cause they^help us to arrivp at general facts, or simplified statements, as 
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Mach would sajr, that they are of importance, science being the shorthand 
of knowledge. Hence a collector is not necessarily a man of science, 
though a man of science is, of necessity, a collector. A student, then, who 
is a close observer and nothing else, is not on the scientific plane at all. 
His observation must serve a purposet He must collect with some end in 
view, with the notion of attainifig to, or helping others to attain to, general 
facts—facts which widely hold. 

Let us again examine our typical drink problem. I wish to under¬ 
stand the nature of drunkenness. Preliminary to any generalisation what¬ 
ever, I examine a number of instances, ignoring the general memory contents. 
In each case I pass by wj^at is plainly incidental, and note what repeats 
itself under varying circumstances. I want as many facts as possible, so 
that any generalisations I venture on are quickly verified or checked. I 
also demand many diverging instances, so as to determine by an after- 
appeal to memory what is special and general. One evening—it is a bank 
holiday—I am returning to town by rail. {Observe some such case.] 
Opposite me sits a middle-aged man who is the worse for drink. As he 
holdst^be g^lass, his hand shakes; so his other hand trembles as he pours 
out some of the liquor. He puts down the glass in a position which allows 
it to tumble over at the first jolting of the train. He does not recollect 
where he placed the bottle a minute previous, nor who has the glass. 

I am aiming in this typical example at general facts, at general ante¬ 
cedents. So, with exact details to help me, I begin. His hand shakes. 
Is he unsteady on his legs ? Can he carry his body or his head properly ? 
Is there any portion of his body which shows steadiness? I now draw up 
the tentative statement that every one of his movements lacks firmness. 
“ What is the reason of it ? ” I ask, looking at the disgraceful scene. I 
decide that his muscles are affected owing to an abnormal state of the 
nerves. Reasoning must, in this wise, procreed •irom step to step in a 
graduated fashion. Naturally I first referred to the body and its parts. 
Having settled that portion of the whole man, I make another move. 
**How does drink affect his reasoning, his judgment, his vision, his 
sensibility, his memory, his powers of attention, his discrimination?” 
The progress from one part of the body to every one of its parts j 
from thence to one part of thought and then to every other, should be a 
fixed custom. At every stage the student should have general rule^ for his 
guidance. What, then, is the conclusion as to his brain? It is that, as in 
the body, there is a tendency towards fitfulness and prostration. And 
have the peculiar physical and neural states a common factor which shall 
account for their likeness? Most probably; the nervous system being 
generally affected, brain as well as body suffer throughout and equally so. 
The last query should, of course, also*riae mechanically on all appropriate 
occasions. But what seems true of thK person now, would it be generally 
toie of him ? And what holds good of him, does*k lidld good of every one 
irtthout exception ? And do only drunkards behave like that ? And what is 
the precise point of drunkenness where such behaviour ensues ? , And what 
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is the particular process by which intoxicants produce the result ? And 
what practical conclusions can we draw ? Every one of these queries 
should arise unerringly, and does so arise with the trained thinker. The 
method of eliciting general facts must not be left to chance suggestions. 

We see now that while duly appifeciating an intimate acquaintance with 
details, our aim nevertheless lies beyond th*em. Without abundant details 
we should blunder repeatedly. Suppose I know a drunken person. 
Every few steps he takes he makes a little jump; aware of his condition he 
wisely refrains from speaking; and occasionally he bursts into a towering 
passion. The little jumps, the taciturnity and the wildness, would never 
suggest that the whole of the nervous system is jn a quite abnormal state. 
Tne longer I study such an instance by itself, the further I stray from the 
truth. A large quantity of varied detail is, therefore, an essential as a 
preliminary to reasonable generalisation. Again, the conclusion^ we de¬ 
liberately arrive at are, in their nature, different from those of the market 
place. As in the first inquiry we had comprehensiveness exclusively in 
view; so here we aim directly at definite generalisation. Amusement, 
interest, prejudice, naturally absent. We do not hazard re^e«fj'may- 
be’s, which we do not take the trouble to verify; but we think of what is 
reasonable, and rigorously verify our conclusions. Xn this light the work 
done by the current psychology, still leaving aside the experimental schoob 
resembles to some extent scientific procedure, as the crow with its few 
peacock feathers attached resembled a peacock. So blinded are we by an 
old tradition that we do not see the gulf which as yet separates psychology 
from the established sciences. 

'I'he method above described precludes “ licentiousness in speculation,” 
though it allows Of “ a referent freedom.” Such problems as the psychology 
of Western nations, the psychology of war, or the psychology of a certain 
man’s character whom we fo^the first time meet, we sihall of necessity pass 
by as being for the moment beyond us. Only that which requires limited 
attention can repay study. When the majority of elementary notions have 
been ascertained, we can, with boldness, as in physics, proceed to unravel 
larger and larger issues. Arrived at the stage when physchological material 
abounds, we may freely venture to put on the seven-league boots of specu¬ 
lation. At every point then happy guessing will be possible, and verifica¬ 
tion easj^ Until that time sails into siglfL, we must pay almost superstitious 
homage to minute details and cautious generalisation. 

7.—System.AlTic Observation. 

We have seen that hypotheses or general speculatibn are of little use in 
a new science. We have learnt that introspectioi^ normal and minutely 
observant, is the avenue by .which Jo approach ^ subject. Lastly, we 
have tried to weigh the value of details. We shall now urge that useful 
observation must be systAiatic, or pursued according to a defined plan. 

Sir Michael Foster’s Physiology is a splendid illustration of the rigorous 
application jaf deliberate method. Take, for instance, the question of 
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cutaneous sensations or feelings. An average individual, and also an 
average psychologist, accepts the popular conclusions as to touch, pain, 
and temperature feelings. He'then aimlessly speculates concerning them. 
If he, perchance, as an act of supererogation, makes half-a-dozen special 
observations, and performs an experiilient or two, he thinks he is worthy 
of admiration. Let us compare such a method with thaf referred to in 
Foster. By systematic observation every part of the bodily surface is 
explored, and that most thoroughly. In this fashion differences of 

sensibility of various parts to touch, say, are determined. The observa¬ 
tions are repeated on the same individual and on others, and nothing is 
set down as generally true to which there attaches the faintest suspicion. 
Anxiously the slightest hint is watched which shall throw more light or 
which shall qualify the observations made. The examination is then con¬ 
ducted under new circumstances. Perhaps a part is diseased or insensible, 
and we note the differences. We also systematically increase or decrease 
the pressure. Then we experiment with a view to seeing whether 
direct contact with the nerves which convey skin or cutaneous feelings to 
the bfti'n.jjields the same results. As such contact gjfVes rise to pain, and 
not to feelings of touch, we ask to what factors the different effects are 
due. Then we separate feelings of touch from feelings of pressure, 
temperature and pain. We, therefore, start a fresh series of systematic 
observations, more prolonged than the first series. In each instance every 
point of the skin is carefully and repeatedly tested, and the results are 
again put to the test as in the case of touch. We thus determine variations 
of different classes of sensibility, in the same individual under different 
circumstances, and in different individuals. We find that different parts of 
the liody are much less affected than others by irritation; ’•that lf)uch alone 
is felt in some parts; that some “spots” are sensitive to cold alone, 
and others only to boat; that under certain cdnditksns we may be sensitive 
to cold and not to heat, and vice versa; that,, in short, ffcelings of touch, 
pressure, heat and cold, and even sub-classp of these, may be observed 
independentfy. (Foster, Physiology^ part 3, 1897, ch. 2, sec. 9.) 

In the above we have judgment entered in our favour, and directed 
against current psychological methods. Here is systematic and close 
observation, and cautious progress towards large generalisations. No 
proud hypothesis is postulated; 1)ut the careful investigation proceeds 
from step to step, ^ost of the results thus achieved, revealing as they do 
what is inaccessible to passing observation, are beyond the power of the 
keenest speculative i^Uea. 

The student mus*particularly hot^, the method, and apply it himself 
^ways^ without eoeception. First, one portion of a problem should be 
studied thoroughly. Tihen, we must retmmber^ that since what is true»of one 
thing is not necessarily true of any other^ observation must be extensive; 
theU the very opposite may be true; that the sdme hhing may be true of 
i^parently unrelated /hings ; that the same thing may not always be true to 
ihesafM degree; that change of circumstances may make a crucial difference; 
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and^ with these facts in view, we must find out in what direction any dis¬ 
coverable differetues may lie. Our scientific mood must be so familiar 
with these cross-questions, that no problenCfor solution should ever suggest 
itself without our being prepared and able to apply the most rigorous 
standards. Ope psychological issub after another should be attacked in 
this manner. Mere reflection or recollection, unconnected with detailed 
and systematic analysis, should not even be thought of. VVe must examine 
the thing itself to the rhinutest fraction, repeatedly, and under everjj variety 
of circumstance. We must firovisioncdly hold that the suggested solution is 
wholly or partly incorrect, that its_ opposite is true, and that it is true of other 
things also. Only by strenuously applying such canons as tests and pre¬ 
cautions, shall we be worthy servants of science. '' 

^ 1 reproduced from Foster the interesting example of the nature of skin 
or cutaneous feelings. His Physiology is full of records of examinations as 
beautiful as that. It was thought at one time that the’' cortex, or rind, or 
surface of the brain was the seat of intelligence and volition. Observers 
had discovered, for instance, that on application of an eleebode to k certain 
portion on the suriaee, a particular movement was initiated, t heory 

seemed proved until some one cut away the brain in slices, and found that 
the surface could be removed without doing away with, movements.* 
Touching in an appropriate manner a certain area of the brain of the frog, 
an area very ill-defined, we learn that motion of the shoulder results. 
Touching other similarly' ill-defined areas, we discover that every class of 
motion can be produced automatically. Having abundantly verified this 
fact in frogs under various circumstances, we proceed to famine pigeons, 
then rabbits, then do^s, then monkeys, and then men. In systematic 
order we •examine animal life, and find that the irritation areas become 
more defined as we rise higher in the scale, being most defined in man. 
[Ibid, ch. 2, sec. 7.) *11 mus^ be noted that .the txamination does not 
proceed at hapifiazard, and that often the placing of undoubted facts in a 
certain order tends of itself to elicit general truths. 

Or consider again the example of brainless' animals. A frog deprived 
of Its cerebrum will only move when it is stimulated from without. Under 
such stimulation, if continuous, it will behave almost as intelligently as an 
uninjured frog. So profound is its want of initiative, however, that, if close 
round its body a circle be drawn with chalk, it will, we are assured, die on 
that spot w,ithout any attempt at movement unless stimulated. This state¬ 
ment must nevertheless be qualified, for the operktioh. involved injury 
besides that intended. Immediate results, Fostej^'^iwr and over again 
urges, must be discounjred. The “deficiency” phenomena are not likely 
to be pure at first, and the longer the aniih|| lilies aner the operation 
the more important, therefore, become the.ot)feri|itions. Hence we find 
that initiative, in the absence of any growth of the cerebrum, is, to some 

* This experiment should certainly have been made at the fint, if such experiments 
be sllowabldiat all • 
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extent, restored when the animal has, after some months, completely 
recovered from “shock” and other irrelevant injuries. It is, therefore, 
proved that initiative is not solely dependent on the cerebrum, and that 
motion is also not exclusively connected with the cortex. Yet once more 
we cautiously climb up the animal latfder, and find that while injuries, ac 
M’e ascend in the scale, become more and more immediately fatal, initiative 
grows more independent of the cerebrum. {Ibid^ ch. 2, sec. 4.) 

lake again the case of ingoing and outgoing, or afferent and efferent, 
nerves. Cutting through a bundle of spinal nerves, as we might cut through 
a rope, we notice that some degenerate and others do not. Those which 
degenerate downward, we are tempted to consider as fed from above, and, 
therefore, carrying messages upward; and those which degenerate upward, 
we consider as giving rise to movements and other changes in lower centre^. 
However, if we carefully examine the matter by the methods which wc have 
insisted upon, we find that the problem is by no means so simple. It 
seems as if there were relays of nerve fibres; then fibres—internuncial or 
commissary—which connect the various parts of the spinal cord horizon¬ 
tally affil'l^gitudinally; and, lastly, stimulation may prt>ceed phy.siologically 
along the grey matter. Instead of single nerve wires connecting skin with 
cortex and cortex with skin, Foster continually insists that the true process 
which ends in motion and sensation, is one of complex elaboration, utterly 
unlike the single wire system which we have assumed. {Ibidy part 3, j)assim.) 
Here, again, we learn the folly of paying heed to large hypotheses, and the 
absolute necessity of proceeding by systematic examination. A child 
could make as good a guess at the nature of the Himalayan flora as wc at 
the nature of cerebration or thought. ^ 

The preceding references to Foster’s Physiology—tvhich must also serve 
as a very brief CKCount of the more important fapts of brain physiology —have 
made clear what we rrfean by systematic observation?' However, the student 
of psychology must not only know, but be skilled. He must methodically 
learn to apply what he knows. It would be well for him to practise on a 
large scale, unless he has done so already. »For instance, to start with extra- 
psychological examples, he might, from minute observation, give the edm- 
pletest general account of which he is capable of the history of a dandelion 
or any other flower he chooses, from the moment it is discovered above 
ground to the time when the wind has scattered the seeds. He should 
examine samples in all sorts of places, high and low, shady and sunny, cold 
and warm, wet and dry, windy or sheltered, at different times of the day or 
the season, and in various soils. Every kind of variation should be noted; 
and, if time permits, comparisons might be madlp with like and unlike 
species, [//r large size and its interesting tramformations make the dandelion 
peculiarly suited for shtdy.] ■ Or the stfidenfe might be inclined to^write 
an essay on stamens and pistils, on sepals, on coroUae, on leaves, and the 
like. . A limited task, efficiently carried out, is ?he ideal for practice in 
general skill; an intricate problem is beyond the beginner. Or the student 
may watch a thermometer, a barometer, or the movements of the sun. 
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the moon, the wind, or the clouds. Or he may take account of the trans* 
formations which one particular bush undergoes in a twelvemonth, and 
possibly generalise tentatively at the same* time as to our common flora. 
As explained more especially in sec. 136, he will examine concrete-facts; 
be will choose a simple problem andf give his whole attention to it; he will 
proceed methodically, and reason as boldly and as systematically as his 
facts allow. 

I have referred to brain physiology, botany and some facts in physics. 
The application to psychology is no less in place. The study of a science 
whose facts we merely store as we usually do the data of geography, does 
not cultivate the judgment: physical science thus taught is not to be com¬ 
pared in i/s effect with the benefit derived from a classical education where 
skill is constantly required in the interpretation of an author. In psychology, 
too, the appeal must be to the student's judgment rather than to his 
memory. 

Let us examine some psychological problems in the light of the principles 
I have endeavoured to expound in this section. Everybody knows, we are 
told, what is pleasu*re and what is pain: they are elemental f»««?*which 
admit of no explanation. Apply now the rules of investigation which have 
been referred to. First, we go to the facts. We do not recall illustra¬ 
tions, which might or might not be the result of bias; we observe at first 
hand. Observation, again, must not be without guidance. We observe 
pain after pain in mechanical succession; every pain as it occurs; and not 
only one here and there, where subjective selection may play some part. 
We observe for as long periods together as pdfesible. Our experiments are 
as minute and as guayled as were the experiments about skin sensa¬ 
tions already dealt with. We notice kinds and degrees of pain, and try to 
dehne them accurately. W^ learn what are the most regular accompani¬ 
ments or signs of pain.* We compare our painful stdtes with other states 
where pain appears to be absent or pleasure present. We are on the look¬ 
out to see what pain has in common with other states, such as sensations, 
emotions, feelings of doubt or touch, inclinations or disinclinations^ habitf^ 
an(f effort. Of all our observations we keep full notes. As facts repeat 
themselves, so we tentatively, but none the less boldly, suppose them to be 
general facts. 

At last no new classes of facts seem.to come forward, and to go on, is to 
be thrashing chaff. We proceed now to set down those fea^res which were 
repeated oftenest, and we arrangelour material, with our Rotative minor 
conclusions, systematically. Is it then true, we ask ours^yes, that in pain 
we always tend to turn ^way from the object whicH caus^ it, and that pi 
accordance with the degree of pain? And is if eon^t that in nothing else 
do we'tend to turn away from an dbject ? Is pMn%a elementary fact, not 
to be defined, always recognised with certainty as soon as met with, and 
never confounded with anything else? The answers to these questions 
the student will find in ch. 6. Here I insist that even a tentatively 
correct rej^y must be based on an examination such as I have fore- 
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shadowed. Observation must be systematic and exhaustive if we are to 
offer any solution at all. No new problem is so simple that method 
can be dispensed with. 

Let us take another case. James tells us that in certain critical instances 
our conscious wills can, by means of a special effort, add Jto the sum of 
physical energy existing. Just as a flash of lightning comes from cloud- 
land, so occasionally a bottle of extra energy is poured into the stagnant 
world pool.* What is effort ? we ask ourselves, and proceed to observe 
systematically every kind of effort. We examine methodically phases from 
the clearest to the vaguest, froip the most obvious to the least obvious. 
On every possible occasion, and under every conceivable circumstance, we 
attempt to trace its origin, its nature and its effect. We note how far its 
own states resemble one another, and how far these resemble other states 
which are not usually classed as efforts. We observe how far lliey univers¬ 
ally prevail, and how far there are other forces. Having conscientiously 
examined the material, we pronounce judgment either for or against James. 
At the same time we have probably been able to find a more or less per- 
manerifiii^c for that phase of thought which we call ♦effort. Examination 
of facts is absolutely essential: the cleverest reasoning in its absence is 
only a jugglery with words; the most neatly written essay, witli its firstly 
to Xthly, is as un.satisfactory as an imaginary fortune. All the quoted 
arguments against introspection have no more solidity than the reflection 
of a fortress in a looking glass. 

Every one of the questions treated of in this volume should be ex¬ 
amined systematically. “ I c&n, therefore I must,” is gven more impera¬ 
tive jn scientific inquiry than in moral conduct. When it is a.sserted that 
attention is a casual process (ch. 2), or that action may be divided into 
habitual and non habitual (ch. 3), or that ideas are of such and such*a 
nature (ch. 4), or that conscious process should bfe divided from not con¬ 
scious process (ch. 8), we must in each case fall back on our first principles 
of investigation. When once a number of problems of crucial importance 
has beed disposed of, sufficient facts will have accumulated to allow of a 
quicker procedure in psychology. Until then, oceans of ink imprinted" on 
balls of paper as big as the sun, will not advance psychology. The 
scientific method varies in kind from current psychologising, and henc6 
the two are incommensurable.' 

In connection,with every problem or assertion, the student„must have 
recourse to systematic observation. H^'should put a query against every 
psychological statemept, however emphatically put forward. He must let 
no supposed truism pass, and no maxim or axiom should be left un¬ 
challenged. Fiction has oftep been so cleverly attached to fiction that the 
student is likely to be ff$luded idto seeing an imposing edifice where* there 
Ace only bits of coloured glass. A true generalisation is soon verified. 


*So also Ward, NaiuraUsm attd AgHosticism^ 1899, 
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8 .—Quantitativb Psychology. 


The senses of sight and sound have long \3een favourites with physicists. 
In Germany, Helmholtz, and in England, Tyndall, are best known as 
having devoted some of their genius to thip task of resolving problems of 
this class. Physiologists, in the same manner, have not been remiss in 
dealing with the instruments of sensations. I have already referred 
(sec. i) to the speculative attempts of Maudsley and Lewes, among othersi 
to interpret thought in neural or brain terms. Further investigations 
since their time have been satisfactory, but extremely slow.. The perusal 
of a work such as Foster's {Physiology^ part 3, 1897), or Ferrier’s {The 
Functions of the Brain^ 1886), leaves one with the impressioh that the 
possibilities are great, but the results small. The neural facts known, 
form, as yet, an insufficient basis for any wide conclusions. However, it ^ 
in neurology, or brain science, coupled with introspection, that our hope 
ultimately lies. P.sychology, jealously separated from physiology, as we 
shall abundantly see in the following chapters, cannot supply us with a 
consistent account of^the facts of mind, 

There was but on^e step from probing sense problems to exploring 
quantitatively some of the simpler sensations and images. Following 
Fechner, Wundt, about a generation ago, in a large work, Physiologische 
Psychologic, was the foremost in popularising such inquiries. His labora¬ 
tory in Leipsic became a centre of interest and the type of many which 
were to follow, till now both Germany and America boast a number of 
psj chological laboratories. * Since Wundt's time, also, bopks on the sub¬ 
ject have been on the ^increase, whilst a multitude of articles and e^ays 
have seen'the light. Such i^ublications as Philosophische Studien, Zeit- 
schrift fHr Psychologic, The American Journal of P^'chology, and The Psy¬ 
chological Reineni, are'^largely devoted to the interests of Quantitative 
Psychology or Psycho-Physics. 


The object of the quantitative school is to examine psychological facts 
experimentally. For this purpose laboratories are fitted up, containing the 
necessary appliances. All the customary scientific checks are employed. 
The number of experiments is recorded, as well as the number of persons' 
experiragnted upon. The time taken by each experiment is determined 
by electric clocks which generally mark thousandths of a ^second and 
which are usually stopped by pressing a button on which the hand already 
rests. In short, these experiments* are distinguished by aii^geriuity and 
a care which is scarcely exceeded in physical inquiries. ''"; 

We cannot determine ^he current of thought ]^y^'*^thdiawing or addin|f 
to it half-pints or spoonfuls, nor can we yet the length of a string 

of ideSs with a tape measure# Psycho-physic^s^ ^refore, approach their ‘ 
subject tentatively. .Here is a simple experiment'' It is arranged by a, 
mechanical device that a sound shall be heard or a sight seen by one pre¬ 
pared for the task. The subject of the experiment or, shortly, the "re¬ 
agent," as«oon as he hearf or sees the special signal, stops the jlectrit;^ 7 
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current which his fingers control. By repeated experiments with many 
persons we gain at last the knowledge of what average time elapses be¬ 
tween a sound or a sight and its apprehension. Following scientific 
method, we find accordingly the experiments varied, account being taken 
of different ages and races, different times of the day, and different seasons. 
So also the reaction time is determined when the “ reagent ” is smoking or 
under the influence of intoxicants, or hashish or morphia. Each of 
these sets of experiments is carefully recorded, and naturally presents 
great difficulties. What is true of sight and hearing holds, of course, of 
the other senses, including pain and the so-called muscular sense. 

Mere recognition of what is expected is the simplest form. The sensations 
are now tested as to their intensity (or obviousness), and especially as to 
the smallest added degree of an impression which is immediately perceiv¬ 
able ; or the effects of fatigue are studied in this connection; or we learn 
how far a preceding sound affects vision, and vice versa. Assuming that 
we have exhausted repetition, obviousness, quickness and circumstance, 
we proceed to more complex experiments. The “ reagent" is told that it 
will bff^eilher a colour or a sound. Here the pre*|paredness is divided 
between two possibilities, and the results are noted. Then the changes 
are rung on this set of experiments as on the preceding set. 

We come next to more extensive discrimination experiments. The 
“ reagent" is informed that he is to tell the capital of any country that may 
be named. Or he is asked to tell the country when its capital is given. 
Or he is requested to give the name of a great man, a great poet, a great 
painter, when he ig asked. In each%ase the “ discrimination period,” the 
time^ it takes to discriminate, is determined. Obviously, experiments in 
this direction admit of endless complexity, and become progressively more 
difficult. , 

Experiments are ot various kinds. A number of writers have sought to 
determine the sleep curve, how far during the night the depth of sleep 
varies in an average individual. Ebbinghaus, again, made experiments 
with nonsense syllables, so as to determine, in its purity, the nature of 
memory (sec. 135). So Miss Calkins has carefully tabulated the facts of a 
series of over three hundred dreams (sec. 228), while various experimenter^ 
have made a variety of experiments to elucidate the process of attention 
(ch. 2), the capacities of school children, and racial differences. 

• I welcome the quantitative method as such. If it can best elucidate the 
problems of psychology, it must take the first place. One does not know 
what it may accomplish in the future; but up to the present, after a 
generation of toil, its many solid achievements have scarcely touched the 
borders of psychology propeh It has thrown no light whatever on apy of 
our chief problems. It deals with borderUtfid affairs which apparently 
yi^.no glimpse of the far interior. The facts of psychology seem so varied 
that once psycho-physicists forsake the frontiers, endless discussioii instead 
of fr^ful research ensues. It is perhaps the absence of continuity in the 
hiyestij^tiontf that to blame. £xperimenters*take up subject after subject^ 
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when perhaps some years spent»by one person in studying one aspect, such 
as memory, attention or dreams, might end in valuable contributions. 
Another fault lies undoubtedly in the too ready acceptance of the chief 
propositions of reflective psychoIo|y. Associationism is tested as if it only 
required exemplification or correction, and ^attention theories are unsatis> 
factorily dealt with in the same manner. The quantitative method itself 
is overdone. Ebbinghaus’ huge inquiry as to memq^ (sec. 135) settles 
practically nothing. The simple factors he experiments with—^nonsense 
syllables—no more give a satisfactory solution than an examination of 
pinches of powdered bones w'ould yield the key with which to unlock the 
secrets of the central nervous system. In my opinion a l^oad-based 
inquiiy into what we actually do remember and forget, and the circum¬ 
stances which favour the one and the other, yould have yielded more pro¬ 
mising material. So also with the questioh of dreams. To tabulate 
dreams according to the hours when they a^ supposed to have occurred, 
to di\ide them into reasonable and unreasonable ones, tell us what 
relations and persons were seen, as Miss Calkins does, is to supply us with 
meaningless figures. Oiessler’s detailed non-quantitative analysir--towers 
far above such mechanical figure-work. Finally, as to Thorndike’s 
very interesting experiments with animals (sec. 233), we may observe that 
valuable as are some of the results, suggestive as are others, yet the re¬ 
stricted method employed entailed as many fallacies as a non-quantitative 
analysis in that direction. Nearly every point is vitiated by the absence 
of an appropriate background of general fact Much again rests on in¬ 
defensible assumptions which the inqtpry hides rather |J;ian exposes. A 
few months’ caieful observation of a healthy ape, or, in default, of an 
average dog and cat, should have resulted in wider and less disputa&le 
conclusions. Lastly, when wg come to directly observed trains of though^ 
the quantitative method sheds no light whatever. *A book, such as 
Scripture’s, makes us feel that psycho-physics will not have the last word 
to say in matters psychological; and Wundt’s la^st edition of his large 
Psychology only confirms us in our conclusions. 

On examining the psycho-physical literature two failings become 
specially prominent. There is a superstitious belief in the magic of 
%ures, ^belief not to be found in the physical sciences.* To an outsider 
it seems that judicious observation and chance experiment could settle 
with comparative ease many of the questions which demand mountainous 
labour from the figure school. Or we may say that instruments would be 
better used after other methods have prepared the way. At all events, the 
second failing illustrates the first. Psycho-physicists -are -now insisting 
that figures, uninterpreted by the state of mind of th^ *• reagent,” are not 
to be rblied on. We are thua completing a circle men rushed t& 

figures because introspection seemed unreliable ; and now selfiob^roatit^ is 
‘ * 
***‘I highly esteem figures which prove something or which can be utilised theoreti¬ 
cally % hut 1 am at a loss to understand the special dignity whidi ^ures and rows of 
figures possesain the eyes of some then ” (Lipps, Grundtatsochent 1883, if 421). 

t • I 
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denuinded to give a meaning to the figures. Systcm'itir introspection must, 
therefore, ere long, be generally acknowledged as essential to psycholo* 
gising. , 

We conclude, then, that there is still room for a method different from 
that of the speculative or the quantitative school. 

After reviewing what is practically the whole field of psycho-physics, my misgivings 
as to its value have grown stronger than ever. The method seems fundamentally wrong. 
A problem is posited, reduced to its simplest form, and then rigorously tested. It appears 
to me that the simplicity is in every instance non-existent. It is a hyjiothetical simplicity, 
a simplicity suggested by surface knowledge. The primary facts of a science, I cannot 
help thinking, must be obtained by tentative and resourceful trials, and arc not obtainable 
by stilf laboratory experiments. 

The two chief works of the quantitative school are Wundt’s Grumhuge, 1893, and 
Murtslerbcrg’s 1889-92. 'A simple exposition of psycho-physics will be found 

in Scripture, The Nero PsychMop/y 1897. See also Bain, Introsputim and Psyiho- 
fhysual Experimentf 1893; Beffmann, Beeinflu%\ung etnfaiher psychiuher Vorgange, 
1895 5 Binet, La ^Ihure en Psychologie Individuelle^ 1898 ; Cattcll, 7 'he Psychohgical 
Laboratory at Lnpsic, 1888; Cattell, Mental Teds and Mea^uretnetits, 1S90; Cattell, 
Alent c^ ^ Measurement. 1893; Fechner, Elemente ’der Ptyihophysik, 1S60; Heinrich, 
Pkystoh^'sthe Psychologie, 1899; Henri, Les Laboratoires de Psychologic Eapirimentak 
en Allemapie, 1893; Scripture, Psychological Measuiement, 1893; Titchener, The 
PMpsic School of Experimental Psychology, 1S92 ; Titchener, A Psychologiial Laboratory, 
189S; Titchener, The Equipment of a Psychological Laboratory, iqoo; Titchener, 
Experimental Pychology, 1901; and Wundt, Ueber psyJiologiiche Metkoden, 1881. 

9.—Experimental Introspection. 

The experimental method is riglj|:ly esteemed to surpass the method of 
simple observati^h, for there is something exhilarating in grasping the gate 
of lime, and swinging it to and fro at our pleasure. In ob,servation we 
have to wait months and years to observe a fact, when in experiment we 
can often produce* it as soon as thought df. Ip observation we are de¬ 
pendents whose desires may never be satisfied; in experiment, we are 
masters whose word is^decisive. Wherever, therefore, exjicriraent can be 
applied, it will be folly to continue with simple observation, the latter 
being to the former, as moonshine unto sunshine, and as waters unto 
w'ine.” An observational science is, for these rea.sons, generally viewed 
with suspicion, while the use of experiment adds dignity and inspires 
confidence. * 

What marks an atperiment? Professor Titchener says : “An experi¬ 
ment is a trial, test, or observation, carefully made under certain special 
conditions; the object of the conditions being (i) to render it possible for 
any one who will to repeat the test, in the exact manner in which it was 
first performed, and (2) to help the observer ft) rule out disturbing in¬ 
fluences during his observation, and %o to^get at the desired result in a 
pure form . . . Experiment thus secures accuracy of observation, and 
Ihe coniwction of every result with its own ctondirions ” (Outline of Psy- 
clufogy, 1896, p. 35). This definition .strikes one as unsatisfactory* It 
savmirs to# much pf tlie psychological laboratory. It resembles danger¬ 
ously those definitions of feligion which, by implication, prove^that our pet- 
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creed has no rival. It would be safer to say, “ An experiment is a trial, 
test, or observation, c irefully made .... so [as] to get the desired result 
in a pure form.” This again sounds vague. Stout's definition is no more 
satisfactory. Experiment, he says, "is only observation under test 
conditions, delibeiately pre-arranged for the purpose of settling a definite 
question” {Afanual, 1898, p. 26). It seems that one may vary con¬ 
ditions at will without having deliberately pre-arrAnged anything and 
without one’s having in view the settling of a definite question. For 
instance, in pulling hard at something firmly fixed I notice that I hold 
back my breath. In accordance with customary method, I try to pull 
hard while breathing normally. Here, instead of waiting for an opportunity, 
I create it. In that—in the creation of an opportunity, or in varying and 
controlling the conditions—lies probably the njiture Of experiment. Stout’s 
definition applies only to special experiments j since even many of the 
quantitative attempts start without hypothesis. Most probably, there is 
no clear line of division between observation and experiment. As the 
former becomes systematic and varied, so it approaches the nature pf the 
latter. » 

Experimental introspection is not a subject usually discussed in treatises 
on psychology. When we are told that self-observation is an absurdity 
(Comte and others), or that we must become skilled if we are to take a 
momentary glance at what is happening (Hume and others), it follows that 
experiment is out of the question, Herbart, indeed, takes high ground. 
He tells us that " psychology must not experiment with man ” {Lehrbuch,' 
1834, p. 9). Is then experimental introspection impossfole or impracti¬ 
cable ? We^ have seen that attention to selected portions of the field*of 
attention is possible to a high degree. Does then the creation of an 
opportunity, instead of waiting for it, introduce a fatal«disturbing factor? 
Observation replies in the negative. It was as easy to allow breathing to 
proceed normally in the "pulling ” experiment, as to do anything else which 
one is not accustomed to. Experimental introspection, in short, has certain 
advantages, but no appreciable drawbacks. * As Beneke puts it: “ Nothing 
is falser than the assertion that introspection cannot be assisted by 
experiment. Not only is such assistance possible, but it offers here 
perhaps greater scope than in any other department of nature, and that 
because the necessary control is generally more in our power” [DU neue 
Psychologies 1^5, p. 21). 

Everybody recognises the superiority of experiment*ovft|: simple observa¬ 
tion. The student must, therefore,'be prepared to leam that in psychology 
every inquiry MUST be exberimental. Simple oteeryation is only permis¬ 
sible when, for peculiar reasons, experiment is q^d^irable or out of the 
question. The normal procedure, the all but exertional method, must 
include experiment. • # 

The reader will see that in sec. 7 I applied systematic observation 
to the elucidation of the problems of pleasure, pain an^ volition, Accord¬ 
ing to the hfit ruling, these inquiries should be. experimental. Take the 
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question of pleasure-pain. Instead of waiting, like wall-flowers in a ball-room,, 
we take the initiative. We deliberately heat a glass and gauge our feelings 
with the changing heat. We deliberately and repeatedly touch the marble 
or iron on which the sun is striking with its beams. We go to the fire 
and expose ourselves to its heat, in order to test our powers of resistance, 
and ascertain the changes in our sensations. We deliberately cool one 
hand and warm the other to test the relative aggressiveness and diffusion of 
the feelings of cold ^d warmth. We pinch our hands till they ache, 
etc., etc. Thus there is the fullest room for experiment since we need 
not wait for chance opportunities. We compare experimentally various 
sensations and feelings with one another, and examine their degrees, 
their resemblances, their differences and their conditions. We de¬ 
liberately. ignore a ’ so-called feeling of pain which we have de¬ 
liberately inflicted, or attempt to reduce or increase the pain value 
by inhibition or by removal of inhibition. In psychological experiment 
we thus control the conditions, and test our conclusions at our own 
discretion. Results can in this way be attained wly'ch otherwise might 
scarcely be«approachable, *■ 

As with pleasure-pain, so with volition experiments. In systematic 
observation there is only a preparedness to perceive or record facts of 
a certain order as they arise. In systematic experiment we act on our 
preparedness: we summon the actors to the footlights. 

Instead, therefore, of waiting for volitions to occur, we initiate them, 

• and we also purposely watch whole trains of our actions for any signs of 
volitions. We deliberately will, and in doing so we make an effort to 
trace the antecedents of our volitions. If a sensation of sight is perhaps 
connected with the act, we endeavour to eliminate it, or even' instal in its 
place an irreleyat^ sight sensation. One After another, we push rudely 
aside every factor which admits of being so treated. We measure the 
relation between will, effort and action, finding peihaps in some in¬ 
stances that they have nothing in common. We see whether there are 
similar states to that of Vblitioh, and experimentally test the relationship. 
In a like manner' we’examine our volitions during joyous or depressed 
moods, when we are in robust health, or when we are ill or fatigued, and 
under other special circumstances. After such an inquiry, and„only after 
such an inquiry, 'we may be able to agree with Professor Janxe.s, or to 
differ from him» ^ .To. meet his^giatuitons a^ertion, based ^on a tempera¬ 
mental view, wit^. oiije equally'gratuitous and temperamental, is to forget 
that expeiimehmi int'i^s|)^ctioh shoulol^. the final arbiter. A tempera- < 
mental psychology is as irrational 4^ Wtemparamental chemistry. 

The; rules which we h^ve ^eilected [fcr guidance in systematic observation- 
' apply here., '"iin experiment,’nqt'|irbtetted By method, is a poor instrument 
•of research. Experimeiitatid#isi;an art with^ianqps to be observed, and 
jjOt the equivalent of the method employed by a careless child.. Merely 
> ^ shift things and to’ break them, is something different from experiment¬ 
ing.* The.3mdent%ust, therefore, see that*his experiments are conducted. 
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on a proper plan, and that they are accompanied by “normal” and 
“ minutely observant ” observation (sec. 5). 

As I have already indicated, the student should pursue his studies 
experimentally. To assist him in this, I h^ve inserted in the body of 
the book italicised remarks in brackets. Ejrery statement of any import- 
anre should be at once challenged and tested, or if testing be sometimes 
inconvenient, the statement should be marked as doubtful There must 
be no acquiescence When experimental introspection has been pursued 
by many, then, and not until then, can statements of any kind pass 
unchallenged \Note that all complicated and violent experiments defeoi 
themselves ] ^ 

J 

I suggest the following experiments or observations, and must remark that repetition 
under v uying circnmatances is necessary, and that notes should be taken at the time, of 
what IS observed. Write mentally m characters of various sizes; so also employ mentally 
printed and siiunded characters. Use lips as m vigorous speech, without making any 
sound, and also observe the various organs employed in speech. Picture to yoursdf 
squares, triangles, etc , of various sires. Observe eye movements m seeing, also move¬ 
ments in walking, running, working, etc Examine mentally form, detail,> many 
colours as po'.sihle, shades of colour, relief, scenes, motion of eyes in watching movii^ 
objects. Hold steadily pencil, pencils, etc., in hand, behind the ear, etc , and note 
result. Recall various smells of things just smelt, lately smelt, and smelt long ago. 
Describe bodily feelings in sitting (in various positions), standing, walking, etc., and 
describe what you feel, passively and actively, of feet, legs, back, arm, head, teeth, 
tongue, sep irate fingers, etc. Recall in succession relatives, intimate friends, acquaint¬ 
ances, celebrities, movements, houses, cities, events, villa^^ flowing rivers, mountains. 
Rieall >oung people, old people, poor people, rich people, and other classes of persons. 
Write leltcis, etc, in the im'igination, and watch for eye movements; connect thus 
sounds with the ear, smells with the nose, tastes with the mouth, movement with,the 
muscles, etc.* Write, speak, move, distinctly in the imagination, and note rate of 
progress Think of two or more colours at once Think of coloured things, of sounds, 
tastes, smells, touches, paiiy Mentally see things moving; setf two things moving in 
different directions. Think of your-jclf moving along a room, passage, stairs, hall, street, 
etc ; also measure distance and time, by feet and seconds. Observe mentally and m 
motion, tram, cab, cart, bicycle. In mentally writing, do you see arm%hdnds, Angers, 
pen, paper, chaiacters; do you feel pressure on pen, and do you hear the scratching of 
the pen 7 Imagine man, cow, horse, etc , as blue, green, violet, pink, scarlet, etc. 
Look at some pebbles, etc.; then see whether you can count them mentally. Hear 
with one ear, both ears, far and near, much and little, different kinds of sounds. 
Examine degrees of cold, warmth, touch, soft, hard, rough, smooth, pushing, putling, 
effort. 

Each of the experiments sne^ested above should be made in tfie Ji^ht ef the rules laid 
down m this Introduction. Barely to observe this or that is ofm use ai edl. 

, 10.—Definition. 

f 

Volkmann {Lehrhuc\ 1894, i, 'p. i) says the success of eveiy 
scientific enterprise is essentially conditioned by the accurate definition of 
its aim. On this hyjpothesis, which is in accoM with the current respect 
for hypotheses, the writer of this work should have had his definition cut 
in adamanj^ before starting his inquiry; but, as it happen^ research and 


t 
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not hypothesis, determines its contents. Only subsequent to the arrange¬ 
ment of the data is there a possibility of venturing on a definition. The 
latter embraces the most general facts, and only after we know these 
is a summing up possible. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
definition here put forward, began only to be framed after the ten chaptets 
which follow were completed. 

My definition, tentative in its way, is as follows: Psychology treats of 
' the nature and the satisfaction of those distinctive needs which are connected 
with the central nervous system, and this it treats of in systematic conju 7 U- 
tion with the systems of sights, sounds, smells, etc., which are developing con¬ 
currently, i.e., psychology treats of the needs which arise out of the 
relations of the various systems in the organism, and out of the relations 
of that organism to its environment (sec. 156). The book itself is the 
most concise explanation of the definition which can be offered. The 
student will find therein why needs play the part we have allotted to them, 
why the central nervous system is here coupled with sights, sounds, etc., 
and why the nature of needs and the method of their satisfaction is the 
be-all and end-all, the base and the summit, of psychological inquiry. 

II.—Literature of the Subject. 

The text of the ten chapters which follow, leaving out of account most 
of what appears in sn^ll type, was written away from, and, humanly 
speaking, independent o§- books. It was only afterwards that the useful¬ 
ness of literary references occurred to me. Accordingly, I determined to 
make a survey of the whole field of psychological Ij^erature. Let me begin 
by stating what I shall not treat of in this volume: (i) Everything per¬ 
taining to, or bordering on, philosophy, including free-will controversies; 

(2) most of what is related to physiology and the study of the special senses; 

(3) the mass of that which refers to experiments in reaction time, to the 

psycho-physi(^l law, and the theory of innervation; (4) nearly everything 
specialised, such as the psychology of music, or painters, or races; and 
(5) abnormal psychology, such as is implied in studying insane and 
hypnotic subjects and cases of aphasia. Those are the studied omissions. 
On the other hand, I have attempted to include (i) all the principal psy¬ 
chologists ; (2) all the writers of special treatises, such as on memory, 
attention, etc., which I could obtain; and (3) all the articles in reviews 
which had a bearing on the sbbjects dealt with in the body of the book. 
The reviews consulted,^om tHe first issu’<|j^o the end of 1900, or to the 
last issue, arenas follows;— African; Ainerican Joufnal of P.sychology j 
The Psychological Review; The Philos<^hica.l Review j and The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. English: Mind. French: 

PhiloMphique, and La Revue Sdentifique. And German: Philosophischc 
Stu^n }‘ Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiblogie ,der Sinnesorgane; 
P«yJchologische Arbeiten; PfliigePs Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiblogie 
dcr M^nschen lind Thiere; and Vierteljahrsschrift fur die w^ssensebait- 
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liche Philosophie. In this manner, students will find almost a complete 
bibliography of such subjects as Attention, Habit, Association, Memory, 
Feelings, Dreams and Genius. 

I a.— Psychological Tejiminologv. 

In this Introduction I have employed the current psychologiciil termin¬ 
ology, In the sequel, howeW, it suggested itself as best to introduce, 
without labounng the matter, a terminology which shall be simple, free 
from misleading implications, consistent, impersonal, and which shall reflect 
the systematic conclusions we reach. At the same time 1 have, by re¬ 
defining, been enabled to retain many of the well-known psychological 
expressions. 

The terms chosen indicate degrees of systematic complexity, and nothing 
besides They are, therefore, descriptive of the facts, without carrying with 
them extra psychological implications. Furthermore, the words are well 
known, easily adapted to psychology, readily admit of prefixes and as readily 
form adjectives an<f w;rbs. The precise meaning given to the terms 
requires nevertheless some explanation, (i) The word System indicates 
that psychology, like physiology, deals with determinate complexes, and 
only with such. (2) The word Integral expresses the lowest form dealt 
with by psychology; it indicates the simplest whole, a sensation or an 
image. Integrals are for us the elementary units or integers of thought and 
action. (3) The word Compound leads us a step /urther. We have here 
two or more integrals in intimate union, as in perception. (4) The word 
Complication marks another form of systems. Here two otherwise uncon¬ 
nected primary or (and) secondary systems appear together, as when flie 
sight of a fire engine is always or generally accompanied by the re-collec¬ 
tion of a certain confiagration. (5) The word Conntetion su^ests that 
with any given sysfem is connected some other system, connection being 
another general word for consciousness, awareness, knowledge, ignorance, 
belief, doubt, certainty. (6) Lastly, the word Combination hmts at a com¬ 
bination of systems as in a train of thought or action, and it may be 
divided into sub combination and super-combination, the former referring 
to partial needs, and the latter to the principal need at any time. 

Usefuras the above terms may be, they aie yet too vague from a scientific 
point of view^ for the meaning underlying any one df the terms underlies 
all others to some degree. Hence we may, as in sec^ rof, describe 
the rising complexity spoken of i|i terms of units of vhrious degrees. How¬ 
ever, there can be no disputing that th0^ words do reflet increasing 
complexity. * 

The "prefixes employed zx% of some importiihce^ in showing diversity 
within unity, and also in preventing too bulky a vooabulary. As to their 
appropriateness, much*ma/ be said for and against. It is assuredly useful 
that thought and action, memory and activity, should be readily dis¬ 
tinguished ^ combined, and Ahis the prefixes dp. Since in thought there 
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is no new material, we are justified in systematically applying the prefix 
fip, indicating recurrence, to all its phases. And, by contrast, it is not a far 
stretch to employ the prefix pre to point to those systems which are new, 
€,g.y as we say, arrange, pre-arrange, re-arrange, so we say, combine, pre¬ 
combine, re^mbine. To indicate imagination and work, we may, ‘in 
addition, employ the prefix trans^ thus trans-combine (primary or secondary 
action), trans-pre-combine (work), trans-re-cor^b!ne (imagine). 

The general problem of a psychological terminology is far from simple. 
On reflection one finds that our whole vocabulary reflects the psychology of 
the past^ and that, therefore, nothing less than a total reconstruction of human 
language can saHsfy rational demands. Such a revolution, not an 
unlikely one, must be, however, the work of centuries and not that of a 
solitary individuhfr^^uffice it, therefore, that an attempt has been made at 
linguistic reform ^nd interpretation. 

Descartes is responsible for the notion that we must see that our ideas are clear and dis- 
tinet. Perhaps on account of the turbidity and indistinctness implied in that rule, the cry 
was re-echoed everywhere, Locke being the principal sinner in i^ngland. The question 
of terminology is fully discQssed by Tonnies, Philosophical Terminology^ 1S99. My 
own opinion is that a close study of a subject, together With a desire to a mutual under¬ 
standing among experts, are the chief pillars of a solid terminology. When all is confusion, 
as in present-day psychology, one smiles as one hears complaints against the varied ways 
in which words are used. Here are Descartes’ four rules, which will repay careful study: 

The first rule was never to receive as true anything which I did not demonstrably 
recognise as such; that is to say, to carefully avoid precipitation and prejudice; and 
to include in my judgments nothing which did not present itself to my mind so clearly 
and distinctly that I had no occasion to doubt it. The second rule was to divide esery 
diiQculty under examination into as many parts as possibly, or into as many as might b« 
necessary for its solution. The third was to conduct my thoughts in an orderly manner, 
by beginning with the simplest objects and those easiest known, slowly rising by degree 
to what is most complex, and postulating an order even amo^ those objects which do not 
at all naturally follow one another. And the last rule, to make such a complete induction, 
and to take such a comprehen^^e view, that I might be sure of having omitted nought” 
(Dueeurs de la MithodCf 1637, second part). See Gibson, Regulae of Descartes^ 1898. 

System .—^Anything given whatever. [To develop]. 

A. Primary system.-^hsxf system referable to the Present. [To pre¬ 

develop,] ^ ' f 

B. Secondary systen^-^Asxy system* referable to the Past. [To re-develop.] 

[In the place'of pre and re, primary and secondary can be used.] 

A and'.^^e again divided into—' 

C. /fffSf^a/[systemVwher^, system is considered apart from any inter- 

pretarimi placed upcm*^ as,i|hen a coloni^d surface is seen, without 
being connected roeitame of an orange or a lamp. [An 

integral, or a sensation jpr ima^$ a j^re-integral, or a sens^ion; a 
re-int^;ral, or an image. 1*0 integrate„^or t^o sense or im^e; to 
pre-integrat^ or to sense; to fe-integrate, or to image. Integrate 
alsd^ 4 quals to member, to collect] [Thus also de-develop, dis- 
V jbdtc^te, etc., equal to forget] * ' . ^ 
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D. Compound [system], where the opposite to C takes place, as where a 

certain coloured surface has attached to it the name of a hat or a 
desk. [A compound, or a percept or idea; a pre-compound, or a 
percept; a re-compound, or an idea. To compound, or to perceive 
• or ideate*; to pre-compound, or percejve; to re-compoupd, or ideate.] 
[Combination unit or unit =■ the unit in a hrain^ofthoi^t or action.] 
Cand D are agajn divided into— 

E. Elementary [integral or compound] systeny^^^ixen^'ta included every 

system, except visual, auditory, olfactotj^’^'niid' gustatbty systems. 
[A feeling, elementary sensation, elementaiy^imag^^etc* To feel; 
to develop an elementary sensation, etc.] fj^^mary feelings the 
impression an event makes on us^ Coml^na^^fei^iugg*” feelings, 
such as are implied in doubt, belief, etc.» / 

F. Seml-advaneed [integral or compound] sySteu^ wherein smell and , 

taste alone are included. [Semi-advanced sensa^on; image, etc. 
To develop a semi-advanced sensation, image, etc.^i^i'*''- 
C. Advanced [integral or compound] system, wherein only sights and 
sounds are mdluded.* [An advanced sensation, image, dtc. To 
develop an advanced sensation, imag^ etc.] ’ 

A to G have as a sub-form—- r ^ 

H. Transformed systems, embracing illusion, delu^onr imagination and 
all pioductive activity. [Illusion; delusionPagination; produc¬ 
tion ; etc. To be illuded, to be deluded, to imt^hie, to produce 
etc.; or to trans-integrate, to trans-compound^ etc.] 

I. Complication [of systems], as where two sensations or two images, 

or a sensation and an image, or any two ot more systems, are 
conrfected together to form one whole, when treating of a 
conflagration I am ahvays reminded of a particular conflagration 
which I hafi been a witness of. [A complication; a pre*compJica- 
tion, a re-complication. To complicate^ pre-complicate, to re- 
compheate.] 

K. Connection [of systems], as in consciousAiSs^ awareness, knowledge, 
belief, doubt and certainty, where something is connected or linked 
with something else. [A connection, linkinj^ or chaining. To con¬ 
nect, to link, tOkChain.] See sec. 99b.] 

Z. Combination [of systems], a train of thought or action. [A com- 
binatipn, or thought or action; a pr0-conmmation, or action; a 
re-combination, or thought. To combine prc-ocmbme, or to 
act; to re-combine, or to think*] fCombij^o^i' U^ft; pr unit**the 
umt in a tram of {bought or action.^ • . 

M. Exhausted system, >>., an object or l|Prpreted in the 

* light of fullest knowledge, a seen i^loi^lJd^kU toat that implies 

a felt love and all {jiut that implies.^ ? *. ^ 

N. Unexhausted system, ilr., an object or a notion as immediately 
given, and apart from all inference. e,g,t a clock as iust seen, a love 
as jnst felt 
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O. JV<r«<jr= absence of functional stability. Satisfaction of a Need—^^ 
process of regaining functional stability. 

Change in systems as need-determined. [Need-determined change, or 

functional adjustment. Thinking; acting.] 
self-determined. [Self-determined changes. 
Aestheticising, imagining, playing.] 
distributed. [Attention ; pre-attention ; rc- 
attention. Attend; pre-attend; re-attend.] 

'' disturbed, [Disturbance, or pleasure-pain; 
opposed disturbance, or pain; semi opposed 
disturbance, or pleasure; pre-disturbance, or 
immediate pain, etc. To disturb; to pre-dis- 
turb; to re-disturb.] 

organised. [Habit, organised reaction, trend, 
economisation. Organisation; pre-organisation, 
re-organisation. To organise; to pre-organise; 
to re-organise.] 

excited. Acting under excitement. [Excite¬ 
ment; pre-excitement; re-excitement. To ex- 
. cite; to pre-excite; to re-excite.] 

impelled. Acting under momentum. Mood. 
[Impulsion; pre-impulsion; re-impulsion. To 
' impel; to pre-impel; to re-impel.] 

inclined. Acting under inclination. [Inclina¬ 
tion; pre-inclination; re-inclination. To in¬ 
cline ; to pre-incline; to re-incline.] 

SSe the Index for the words Explanation, Why, Cause, Effect, Power, 
Energy, Faculty, Motion, Change, Space, Time, etc. 

. % > * 
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We passed^^m review th^j^Qus psychological schools: the reflective, 
the physiological and the i^antitative. In each instance it was found that 
the positive acquirements were scanty in an undue degree, and this *was 
attributed to the fact that psychologists had not put themselves in close 
touch with life method. Accordingly, it was laid dojrn that 

in psycholc^y, ^ m physics, there must' be systematic observation, generali¬ 
sation and experimejit wjifle'hi^^tKes^ that trespass beyotfe the fringe 
which borders our kh 6 ir|e( 3 ^e:ihusjt be condemned as unscientific. For the 
guidance of ther stnden|Ither1authQ:gs|^ hcbled and illustrated what he 
considers are the in p^choipgical inquiries. 
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Men attend, whilst ’wa^thfty^ 

Ceaselessly and equably. ^ 

14.—Attention AND Inattbntioh. u 4 

• . 

It is winter time, an<f several of us are sitting^ arbtihdSie'blaaing waiting- 
room fire. [Oherve swh an occauon^ While £he* dthers'Ve busily talking, 
I am reading. The rumbling of trains penetrates depths beneath. 

Doors are being noisily opened and shut. Somb’^persons are speaking 
loudly now and then in different parts of the ^pacioUs zOoitt while others 
may be heard crossing it. The street below'^Sehds its quota of noises. 
The place is haunted by sounds, if we but ildi^e out ears. As with the 
sense of hcaiing, so with the sense of sight and witb general sensibility. 
Yet, since the book I am interested in contains e^atronely hard passages, 1 
am entircl;^ absorbed in what I read. Consequently, so it seems, 1 hear 
nothing, 1 SCO nothing (exc^t the page before me), 1 smell nothing, and I 
feel nothing. Or.did f really hear and see and sm^ and fee!, and have 
forgotten that I did so ? 

f 

15.--SENSATIONS, Images and FSELIN^^DCTNOTEBisT.AFART FROM 
• Attention. 


To test the likelihood of tl^s conjecture, le^s in 
in following a conversation. In attending tq i 
not pronounced, what is half-pronpuncqd,^^, 
put spaces l^ietween the words. 
sentences into para^phs. fnwRrdl^^^iy^ 


jjA itf vagueness and 
33, and mote 


* I ha\ e assutned, what 1 feel to b^disputoblej 
data of an advanced nature for the ntodeat 01 p^yidl. 

Foi*convenience’ sake 1 have ntomed the 
its misleading implications. My own o^ioioii%^i^ 
especially m the last pat|grap}| of that section. , r 

tTbe conjectured trend of thought often helps uS in interpreting what is only partly 
heard. Thus, having a headache, and some one saying to like ** Are you going at e^ht 
I took that Iverson to say “ Have you a headache ?” 



1 1$ implied 
what is 
.t We 
and the 
ipght. For 

lio scientifie 
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the purpose of illuminating what is put forward, memories of all kinds are 
awakened, involving sometimes a considerable strain. On the other hand, 
what is irrelevant to the conversation is kept jealously apart. The rumbling 
of trains, the opening and shutting of doors, the movements of persons 
about the room, the chatter of other groups, the street noi'ses, must not be 
intermingled with the conversation, or else all will be confusion. As with 
irrelevant sounds, so with what is irrelevant in general. Plainly, to follow 
a conversation argues a complex process. That process, in the case we are 
considering, implies a double direction. We must make sense of what is 
said, and we must banish what is irrelevant. If that be so, it becomes 
probable that I could not have followed the conversation while I was 
absorbed in reading. I was occupied with the book. Nothing else could 
I even have recognised as something or as a mass, unless the direction of 
the attentioh had changed. The sounds, sights, and other sensations— 
supposing, what is a contradiction, that there were such for me—jostled 
each other freely, and possessed precisely a like value. They were ranged 
in time, and not in order. The ordering is a distinct act. 

A puzzle picture will help to elucidate the part which the sense of order 
plays. \TJu student should have a puzzle pActure before him.^ If we do 
not at once perceive the hidden figures, it is not because the outlines are 
not there. They are there just as much, or as little, as are the outlines of 
tlie figures first observed. It is only a certain form of education, leaving 
aside heredity, which forces us to see one set of lines to the exclusion of 
another set. Apart from educated activity of an advanced character there 
are only lines on the card, and the business of the attention is the formation 
of these lines into a distinct whole. When the uttention is not directed 
to that task, we have no whole whatever. Indeed, the back'ground, the 
lines, and the surroynding objects are one indifferent mass, or have passed 
away altogether, when tlie attention is withdrawn from them. To discern 
a single line, preventing fusion with the background and with the surround¬ 
ings, to discern at all, implies attention. 

Some geometrical, patterns offer another convenient illustration. , Ac¬ 
cording as we direct qur attention, so the lines form one whole or another,* 
X, W, M, V,‘a, A; ^c. 

Lastly, any bold sketch in black and white brings out strikingly the 
importance of regulative activity in forming an intelligible whole out of 
scattered lines and’:hints. 

One may now widfei confidence . answer in the negative the que.stion 
which we asked at. the’.end of sec. ,14. Apart from acute attention, r.^., 
complex activity, there is no suqh thing as a conversation, and hence, as I 
did not busy myself with it, I could not have followed its windings. To 

- i. ' 

* The question of Visual illustonsis fully dealt with b/Lipps, Raumaestketik, 1897. 
Th».reader may also consult Bolton, lilustem, 1898; James, Psychology^ 1890; Jpstrow, 
Illusions, 1892; Judd, A Study of Geometrical Illusions, 1899; Sully, Jllusiaus, 1895; 
Thidry, Ueber geometrisck opiische Tiiuschungen, 1895 ; Titchener, Experimental Psy- 
chology,’igoi ; and Wuudt, Die geometrisc/i-optischen Tdusekungen, 1898. *-' 
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this must be added that the simplest sensation implies a complicated pro¬ 
cess. We are justified, therefore, in concluding that nothing intelligible— 
no total, no detail, no form—exists for us’ in the absence of attention. 
The whole outer world' as given by the senses, as well as the whole inner 
world, is essentially dependent upon it. Ixi walking along the street every 
object we meet with, however faintly perceived, is, ^ua perceived object, 
due to an intricate process. ^ 

V , 

r 6 .—Attention is Dependent oirf 'STiMUti^ 

Ex nihilo nihil fit remains nevertheless true in psychology. Attention, 
at least physiologically considered, is powerless in the absence of extra- 
organic or organic stimuli, and is conditioned by their' differences. Bent 
on attending, we may hear or we may see; but we cannot indifferently hear 
or see. Only certain light-waves or sound-waves, .or what corresponds to 
them, lead to sight and hearing, while in their absence there will be neither 
visual nor auditory sensations. Yet it is still true, that sensations and 
images, as .such, ar® essentially connected with the action of the central 
nerv’ous system. Open eyes and open ears, unless exploited, yield neither 
sight nor hearing. They offer faint modifications, void of tangible signi¬ 
ficance, which, if they are not instantly, or within a few seconds, utilised, 
remain lost for ever. They cannot, by any effort, be afterwards elaborated 
into a self-sufficing system of thought, e.g,^ the conversation which I missed 
I cannot build up afterwards by any effort of the will. \Test this.l It 
happens, though, occasionally that we have been. told something very 
rapidly, and that we only decipher the word oa the phrase after a moment 
or two. [Observe instaiK^sJ] Here, however, there is something definite to 
work upon. * 'Phere is before us a distinct whole which, by re-attontion, is 
transformed into another wlw^e.* » . 

We have advanced "a step. Not only could I not have followed the 
conversation because of absence of attention; but tc/me, fully absorbed as 
I was, there came only doubtful impressions, and no so.und or other 
sensation. 

17.—The Beginnings of SENSAifiONs. 

^Vherl*, then, lies the threshold of a sensation? This inust be cleared 
ujj before we proceed. Under normal circumstances the sounds of the 
conversation*would have seemed of a certain pitch and str^i^h. Corres¬ 
ponding to them we meet with air-waves of a certoiii sizje^^and frequency, 
and these condition hearing. Given equal attentioni'and| within narrow 
limits, the sounds we hear vary with the hir-waves w:hich reach us from 
every direction whether we are^prfe-occupied'o#'^h<^.. [Test this.] Does 
close attention to the book necessarily mean ttfjif these air-waves yield 

nothing, because they yieW no sound, and that they leave no trace in the 

* 

*As to this last point, see Daniels, The Memory After-image and Attention^ 1895 ; 
also Lotze, Rfyehotogie, 18S1, ch. § 4. , 
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brain ? Inquiry negatives these suggestions. I know that if I had been 
reading the book in a room where all was still, the c ourse of thought would 
have been in an appreciably 'different state from what it is when I am 
reading in a noisy railway station. [Tesf t/u's.] I somehow continue to 
ignore the conversation. I hold the sounds back, as it were. I stave 
them off. .1 prevent their intrusion. That is to say, I attend, among other 
things, to something which, when more fully or differently attended to, is 
sound. At this lowest point • we’are confronted with a vague detailless 
. feeling. As the air-waves are less impetuous, so is the feeling vaguer, until 
at last we detect neither sound nor feeling. Probably there is a point 
where minimal systems become differentiated, and that point must be for 
us the thre^shold of a particular system. The lowest element is, therefore, 
a very faint feeling,-^a feeling so faint that it makes no perceptible stir, 
and is apparently not reproducible,— a. feeling which is perhaps so unstable 
that it disappears immediately it is specially attended to. 

States of this faint quality exist in abundance. A good e.xamplc is the 
effect produQed by a noisy clock in an otherwise quiet room. Ordinarily, 
when absorbed, we do not hear the ticking, excep‘ at intervals, [/if t/la^ 
sof\ We seeqi oblivious of the acoustic waves. Yet when the clock 
stops, wc frequently notice the fact. {Experiment in this direction."] If 
the air-waves have left no mark, then their cessation should have made no 
difference. We conclude, therefore, that the sounds from the clock leave 
a faint trace on the organism; and also that this trace is not a sound, not 
the monotonous tick-tick, but some residue. The same holds true under 
certain circumstances' of the innumerable “possible" sensations which wc 

are ever ignoring, and of thb silent working of the brain as a whole. 

. * 

Wc often observe things indolently. In .such cases, our attention no sooner turns away 
than we forget that weliaye been attending in those d/rections. The subject is frecpently 
discussed among psycho-physicists. (Miinsterberg, Intensifying Effect of Attention^ 1894.) 

Faint feelings' are *of considerable frequency. Systems which were at 
one time sharpen, outline and,jcould be easily developed and re-membered, 
gradually ’properties without being essentially changed in their 

constitution,''.' In casual routine processes (or organised re¬ 
action)* theJfe^lingS'Are still there generally; but they are no longer 
lively. The’gentle stimulus, under the changed conditions, prererves the 
motive force qf the pronounced activity: J The general organic life of the 
body, the geheial individud;iife, Ks well as the routine of lift;, swarm with 
these silent and im|iaipabie pfeseiicei^ J However, as organic adjustments 
to demands be^;^e ck^r^nd ihd^ceyar-reaching changes, so Teelings are 
more and more disposed yiitl^tiU^'with total rexadjustment, they cease to 
exist. In less extreme feelings remain, but^ become almost 

wholly unobtrusive. ■ , 

' I have said that the dimniest of these feelings 4 >roi the first de^ee in 

'* To emphasise the process involved in habit, I shall generally speak of habitual pro- 
,cess as organised process, organised trend, trend, and economisation. 
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the scale of sensations. At their faintest they probably cease to exert an 
influence individually. It may be asked, “ Is it not possible that in routine 
of a pronounced kind the work is done apart from any feeling?” This is 
extremely improbable. ' Reflection, strengthened by observation and ex- 
poriment, ndinius feeling wherever there has.been feeljng before, provided 
that there has not been a profound change in. ,the form of the activity. 
Where feeling wholly or nearly ceases, with the al^htioifll^ihdt diverted, we 
have discontinuance of the accompanying'AetiV|f^|‘''^' tf|4iiyjSc^ is ever 
accompanied by feelings, it will be continued only^lb Ic^'^.Tflie feelings 
continue. If these abate, the action afsp’ 

supplies us ]>lentifully with partial proof. ' We ofteh^irii^|dT^|^h position 
brooding over some problem and apparentl]f obUnpUS.ridif/prg^ic stimuli. 
[Repeat this experimentally, recording tlm ma^//y.] ..Gradually, .quite gradu¬ 
ally, the fact obtrudes itself that a limb’ is tired. There if^mo reason 
to believe that in such an instance there has not been a feeling for some 
time iirevif)us; only the uneasiness was so faint that it made no appreciable 
difference to the organism. Very slowly that difference developed until it 
is recognised as a particular stimulus. Hence when, we are strongly 
absorbed, it is necessary to increase a stimulus considerably'before action 
or feeling ensues. One other instance. I go to my shelves to take 
down a volume. [Observe such instances^ I do not apparently think of 
my errand. Suddenly, in the midst of some thought^ I come to a stand¬ 
still, and a.sk myself where I am going. However faint; the residue or 
whatever its form, w’e must yet assume that the notion of an errand 
normally persists, and that when the notion vanishes, we naturally stop. 
Considering such hajipeiyngs as these, we are warranted in assuming 
that no felt .jirocess ever becomes a feelingless process unless, indeed 
a change or growth superven<^ which displaces such process.- (Sec. 56.) 
[Examine?^ , * 

,C 

iS.—T he Area of Sensations and Images. 

> f ' . 


More difficult still than fixing the beginnings of sensations and images 
(or primary and secondary systems), is the determii^ion of their sphere 
of influence. ^ ■ '"W' 

It may*be generally posited that wherever there are ner'v^'ehdings, or 
that wherever the influence of the cerebro-spinal system extends, there 
exists at least a possibility of connected feeling. Under orduiary circum¬ 
stances, it is reasonable to suppose, the majority of the fi^|i)m|sfare so void 
of detail that they do not afiect the general deviel^^i^Msyst <»mR, at 
least not individually. The same holds good, of we turn 

tow'ards.them only minimally.^ Exploiting ouf^^j^^I'^^nsibility, i.e., 
those sensations not derived from the five senses,’ we’ gather that various 
portions of the body yi^ld sensory systems when attended to. [Carefully 
repeat the follorving experiment^ I feel that I possess toes and feet, 
though I cannot tell from my observations the number of toes, or the fact 
that they are Imprisoned in wool and leather. The feelings ar^ extretftely 

« ^ 
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homogeneous, and it is very difficult to discover any details. Thus I 
observe feelings of the same simple nature throughout the length of the 
lower limbs, especially where they are crossed, as they sometimes are, in 
sitting. So the other portions of the body, more particularly where they 
touch an object or produce ^slight discomfort, give rise to feelings which 
are little differentiated. Ordinarily these do not develop; but now this 
portion becomes stiff^^^now that becoihes tired; now this position is un¬ 
suitable, now that part is over-heated or too cool. For this reason, atten¬ 
tion to the body is intermittent. 

^19.—The Sense Problem.* 

Five senses are generally allowed for, to wit, sight, hearing, touch, smell 
and taste. Inquirers have not been slow to add to this list. Among the 
additions proposed are the muscular sense, the temperature sense, the 
organic sense, the sense of equilibration, as also the pleasure-pain sense, 
and others. A strictly psychological investigation is not satisfied with these 
classifications; for they are based primarily oq the circumstance that 
certain easily definable happenings go with certain sensations, e.^., the feel¬ 
ing of heat goes with frequently observed wax-melting weather, and that 
of cold with weather which sets the teeth chattering. Reasoning along this 
line, an event only needs to repeat itself often enough and it is assumed that 
a new sense is created. Leaving aside, however, the sources of the sensa¬ 
tions, we come to the conclusion that there appears no good reason why 
all the sensory shocks wc are liable to, with the provisional exception of 
sight, hearing and smell, should not be regarded as one sense, ('old, heat, 
pains, organic and muscular feelings, may well be throwq together for 
scientific purposes. So with'the sense of contact. Touching a light object 
of similar temperature to ray hand, it soon 'becomes doubtful whether I am 
touching anything at all, and, similarly, I believe I can feel the pencil 
behind my ear, though I have removed it some time previously. The 
various Sfcnsory systems connected with touch, such as contact, pressure, 
softness, haridnessi, smoothness, roughness, are, therefore, essentially.organic 
sensations, only to J)e differentiated for practical purposes or for pur¬ 
poses of restricted va|tssification. The sense of smell falls into the same 
category of feelings as the other senses we have mentioned.® It is so 
evident that we connect the sense of smell \vith our breathing through the 
nostrils [Ejp/ertmefi/] and that the reference to an object of sight or touch 
outside the.'body, e.g., to a seen flower, is an after-thought. The sense of 
taste naturally forms no^ exception, for here also the thing tasted may 
be ignored. Obj^tive ’ refererice. is, however,* seemingly unavoidable in 
thought when, the . sense pf 'heanng is*" in question. I have not been able 
hitherto to localise my hearing in the ear or in any other portion of the 
body, except when the sounds were shown tb proceed from parts of the 

*‘The known facts as regards the sensations arq,well marshalled in the second chapter 
of KJtlpei's Ps^eAoUgit, 1893. « 

} 
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body. To naive observation it is as easy to imagine that the auditory 
nerves are placed on the finger-tips as in the ear, a fact which separates 
hearing from the sensations previously referred to. This unlocalisability is 
almost as strongly marked in the sense of sight. These two most, highly 
developed sensed, employed as they are incdfesantly, co^titute at present 
in the adult—not in the child—a group which ds .^^rly, distinguishable 
from the dependent senses which are referr^.tp soi^^pbrtibn of th^ body. 
Another difference between the two groups remaii^. tb, l)e nptpd: in the 
dependent group the sensations show little" detail^- wnnb, the, sfer^ie$ of sight 
and hearing display much detail. However, I will assume lieVp that the 
two groups appear as one in the final analysis; andt^I would suggest also 
that the secondary or memory group may profitably be assimilated with the 
first two groups.* . 

We may approach the sense problem from another directioiiv' ,.. Finding 
that a sensation, say between the shoulders or in the moiith, is iinperfectly 
localised, />., unaccompanied ^by another class of sensation, we.learn, on 
reflection, that localisation is itself a matter of growth. Thus the infant, 
omitting hereditary tendencies, is readily thought of as' having sensations 
which are not connected w'ith other sensations, and which become so only 
in process of time, e.g.^ the feeling of cold is only gradually connected with 
the visual and other sensory and motor constitu^ts of t^ bodily parts 
which suffer. The adult’s sensory field, in this respect^ may be, therefore, 
regarded as a highly developed complex. 

Attempts at unifying the senses have been chiefly made in two:.quarters. 
Spencer {Psydiology^ 1890, i, pp. 148-52) assumes a priinitiye shock as the 
origin of all sense systenfc; while Horwicz ‘{Anafyseyi, 1873-8, passim^ 
traces every primary or secondary system baqk to the primitive sense of 
pain. • • , . , 

Sensations are regarded as possessing several properties' iti common. 
Each sensation is supposed to possess (i) intensity,f (2) quality, (3) feeling 
tone or pleasure-jiain tone, and (4) .extensity or local sigri, bi|ides (5) 
duration. . ' v'\ 

(1) The existence of intensity is not an easily demonstrable fact. We 
speak readily of a sensation being intensely painful^|ls. a toothache, for 
instance. .Yet if we compare different painful: sensatioiis,.',w:e^tfip<i!. the 
sensations themselves no obvious marks which can servebasis of 
division. One? of two pains may be judged much .nioW'inl^^i yet an 
analysis scarcely discloses a difference as regards In other 

• cases, again, the so-called intensity must be connecteil witli j^^cr^ in 

* See for further discussion the end. of this Section and.cb<' 8,^ . 

t “ All our ideas of intensity, when traced to thcar origin,'ref<tir to' the d^ees of our 
feelings. We speak of intense hes^ and cold, intense pressure, intense pleasure and pain, 
intense pa-ssion, intense bitt^ess and sourness, intense initation; in all of which cases 
we speak of feelings in respect to their degrees” (Spencer, Psyc^logy^^ii^., ii, p. 266). 
See also Sully, Human Mind, i, Pp. 86-90 ; Freyer, Ekmente der rtinen Empfindun^- 
.lehre, 1877; Freyer, Ueber dit Grem^n des EttipfindungsvermUgens, 1868; Freyer 
Hrenzen der Tonwahrnehmung, 1876. t 
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the painful area affected. Strictly speaking, it would be impossible to tell 
from a pain sensation whether it is intense or not, e.^., a bad attack of 
neuralgia did not reveal to me sensations of any intensity. We tell (ch. 6) 
the difference by the varied manner in which the central nervous system 
reacts. . * 

When we consider the. question of heat and cold, the same facts meet 
us. As we become j^btter, a host of changes arc engendered: the heat 
spreads; comfort is fdtj the heat becomes uncomfortable, and, at last, 
intolerable and bumhig. Indeed, when we touch unawares something ice- 
cold, w’e may think that we have touched something hot. In the evolution 
of felt cold, non^old sensations indicate what is called the intensity* I'he 
stiffness and unmanageableness of the limbs, the smoothness of the palms, 
and the reactiod^enerally, are the . principal indications of cold. A very 
cold hand yields a wealth of sensations for the classification of which I 
should not like to be responsible. Organic changes of an extensive order 
destroy in tl^is way the notion of simple intensity. 

Experimepting with pressures, no more satisfactory result is obtained. 
Lifting an ounce is accompanied by passing sensations in the finger tii)S ; 
in lifting a heavy book, sensory changes supervene right up the arm ; and 
in lifting a heavy piece of metal, the whole body—head, trunk, extremities— 
seems to become alive with sensations. On the other hand, putting these 
different weighra in a balance, no such multitude of changes is traceable. 
Hence “intensely heavy " has here again reference to complex organic 
changes Which are of secondary importance as far as the feeling of 
pressure is concerned. We conclude, therefore, that increase or decrease 
of weight or pressure, is marked by changes*, which defy mathematical 
statement. ; 

If we examino the other senses, the same state of things repeats itself. 
An intense light is one that hurts our eyes or one that illuminates well. In 
the first case we hav6 a special non-light effect, for pain is not a fact of 
light. second case wje alsoigpore the light, and study its illumina¬ 
tive light is also.better seen, shows more details, and 

is raore.e^ily attended to; but these properties refer to the nature' of the 
attention proems. dull light has after all a different quality from a 

bright lights' p, i 

A simUair'^alysis holds of the other senses. [TesfJ] 

We may henefe conclude gexiterally that while certain definite and easily 
calculable',Changes' observable in the non-organic world, these are, 

roughly spl^luing; adepmpanied in. the organic world by indefinite and only . 
indir^iyf,<^C 5 jilable*’i£ffect?Sfl 5 i'l|;^^^ register the fact that a 

change is/elt| it the nature of that change. * 

For this reas& the word is 1scar<fely used in the following pages, 

the w<^ds aggressiveness, obviousness and warpith of feeling taking its place. 
However, I hWe no intention of declaring that the que.stion is settled.* 

* See Heii\nch, Die moderne physiologische Psychologiet 1899, pp. 43-58. 

f 
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ttdiner {Keiiuon, 1882, p. 146) thus defines Weber’s celebrated law dealing with 
intensities “ The sensory difference for two stimuli does not alter when the stimuli, on 
a change in their absolute magnitude, retain the same* relation to one another, that is to 
say, when the rihtise difference between the stimuli remains unaffected.” » 

(^2) Ihe quality of a sensation is more evident^ * Blue is different from 
red and rtd is diffcient from green. ^ ^ * 

'1 Ik difhi ully arises when we wish to detOTmlfii6 the limits of qualities, 
and for this rc ison it would perhaps be safest to say that evc^ appreciable 
sense ehange is a ehange in senbc-quality. Thus two teds whiqh impressed 
us alike would be the same m quality; while absence of id^ptity would 
inqily differt nee m quality. , - 

It IS not easy to discover sharp divisions in the qualities. < if a certain 
shade of bright scarlet and a certain shade of dark greqi^^were the only two 
shades known to us, we should have two defined colour qualitiesk; but this 
is far iiom being the case. The sea at which I was looking "yesterday, 
show( d, if I mistake not, distinct traces of all shades of grey—from white 
to nr arly black, all shades of green, all shades of blue—from greenish blue 
to puiple, all shades of /ellow, and traces of red m the purple. And these 
van itions melted one into the other t What is true of the colour sense, 
•>( enis geneially true of each of the higher senses. [Tesf.] 

I he graver question now arises as to whether one sense shades into the 
other, whether, for instance, hearing shades into seeing. We have learnt 
already in this section that the inferior senses apparently do so. If I now 
gradually lower the eyelids till they are almost closed and look at an 
inverted picture, I notice the following. [Ex/enfftenf.] Through loss in 
dll 111 the sense of depth i** entirely gone, and from the same cause, things 
aie located nbwherc, or, as we should say, in the eye. The blur which 
excludes colours, forms and •spatial relations, suggest^ something felt 
lathci than seen, i At all events, this blur seems to me distinctly of the 
n.ituie of a confused feeling, almost void of all optical suggestion, certainly 
free from shapes 01 lines. In this manner it is possible that we may bridge 
the widest gulf between the senses. Again, a lowjhium, whep it is a 
question of the sense of hearing, is equally suggestive of feelings like 
touches or temperatures i 

(3) Thn nature of feeling tone or sense-feeling, is amply discussed in 
ch 6. 

(4) According to Prof. Ward and others the feeling of ejeton^ity is the 
basis of extension. Thus he reasons that if we paste on? pci^l;|ge stomp 
on the back of the hand and then one next to it,'We obtain a^sense of 
difference which lies at t^e Basjs of the sense of e^tensipto [Test.^ 1 
have tned the experiment, but with roost disappointitip J^ectj'for the sensa¬ 
tions themselves gave no notidh of the space covl^^; stVictly speaking, 
indeed, they did not tell thjyt any space was covered. The sensation was 

* As to the nature of quality, see Sully, Human Mtnd, 1892,1, pp. 90-4. 
tM'ignus, Dte Entwukelun^ des Barbemtunes, 1877. 
j:For a fuller discussion, see sec. 1S9. 
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only connected, and that at first alone, presumably through fore-knowledge, 
with a particular portion of the known hand. Fiom this Prof. Ward and 
others argue that every poinf of the body’s surface yields sensations of its 
own,'and that from these differences, from these local sign.s, we develop the 
notion of extension. Hence^even in sight the points affected by stimuli are 
supposed to yield us the material for spatial judgment. The fact that the 
bodily surfaces are part of 2x1 organic structure, should make us diffident in 
too readily adopting Prof. Ward’s view. Besides, the cases cited are far 
from convincing. I may have a piece of something in a tooth, and yet not 
know which tooth, whether upper or lower, whether to the right or to the 
left. Thus perhaps, generally speaking, localisation is the result of 
organisation of sensations into systems with the constitution of which 
we have become familiar. 


Prof. James has a long chapter on Space, in which he contends, unfortunately 
without referring to the facts, that extensity is a primitive quality of sensations. As 
Ward, equally with James, says little concerning the actual cutapeous systems, I shall iicre 
insert a few words on the subject. (l) I pass the tip of a* finger across a bxsket chair. 
Here we have alternating feelings of pressure, warmth, smoothness, softness and strain, 
besides the feelings connected with the other portions of the hand and arm aflecled ; and 
in addition, there are feeling-less intervals, and the skin feelings are connected vkithsi;;hts, 
movements, etc. (2) Instead of passing the finger tip over the object, I j’ass the obicet 
over the finger tip, with similar results. (3) Instead now of using one finger tip, I experi¬ 
ment with Various portions of the body, with like results. (4) Much practice has made 
us experts in interpreting touch systems, e.^., the bridge of the nose feels hard and 
smooth; the lips feel soft, warm and rounded; the back of the hands feels haiiy, irregular; 
and so forth. Since, then, movements and sensory systems arc familiar to us, we interpret 
jghat happens by means of a number of signs which remain almost the same with every 
]^rtioa of the body usually employed in touching. This is the ca.sier to .indcrstand when, 
as we shall learn further on, we find that changq^ or movement is essential to tactile 
divination, and thft absence of attention leads to tactile^ insensil^lity. Our first con¬ 
clusion, therefore, is that as localised cutaneous feelings arc largely due to touch, they are 
interpreted in the same way; the relative softness, warmth, irregulaiity and strain 
being our guide. The whole body would in this way come to be known, and the cutaneous 
feelings w<rald be connected with sights, touches, notions, etc., forming an easily inter¬ 
preted system of knos^edge. Further, the most intimate cutaneous feelings-are only 
exemplifications of the factors met with in touch. Hence a variety of fiictors and net 
specialised feelingSt will indicate the locality of a hurt or a single touch. 

It would be dangerous to dogmatise as to whether there are any esscntiw .1 differences 
in the different feelings derivable from various parts of the cutaneous surface. What I 
do hold is that there are no appreciable differences. There may be more diffused strains, 
more pricks, more changes; but these cannot be called sensory qualities. Consider the 
complexity of the problem.* A small piece of paper is allowed to touch the back of the 
hand, and is then removed. ' Now touch fibres arei^t very closely placed, and therefore 
only some points of the surface are touched; sur^e is very irregular, and hence 
not every fibre' has been touched; the effeef extends to other parts and to deeper 
lylqg parts of the blind; strains diffuse the effects of the contact; and constant atten- 
tional and organic re-adaptatlon produces other rapid changes. If we carefiilly attend 
to the feelings, nothing but casual pricks or dim cftangerble feelings are noticeable, 
^hile where a feeling is only Vaguely localised, there the feelings connected with it and 
already known hint at its position. Thus the data in any instance warrant no conclusion 
as tovsite of any part affected or as to its position or shape. To put it differently, anjr 
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of the various cutaneous feelings, however extensive in fact, are easily imagined as being 
connected with a spot of i mm. in circumference in any portion of the body* 

Hence our general conclusion is that sensations have no primitive quality of extensity 
or volume, and that such qualities are due tq complex developments.f 

A special study of the nature of touch sugg^te ctxhclusions of wide bearing 
and cardinal importance. Placing the. fihgerSi limbs, head 

and other portions of the body, in different po{sltlpns,j^nd j^ them in 
that position for some little time, it is found that tiie C|list6that|^^ sensations 
connected with such acts of contact disappear. Ipispebially'ia £his the case 
when the eyes are diverted or closed, or better still when the ikSsifion is not 
uncomfortable and is not chosen. Hence the first conclusiohV/l^eneralised, 
runs : Total rest excludes all sensations.^ [Test.] „This prbpositioh^explains 
various points of interest. It obviates the strained assumption'that there 
is a hidden field of attention in which all that would be detected by the 
live senses within and without the body, has a place and leaved'an'effect. 
It implies rather that absence of normal attention argues a deadness or 
slumber as regards/eelings in those directions. It explains" how that 
which is monotonous mulces men drowsy, tends to hypnotise them, and how 
quiet sleep, and life immediately after birth, is sensationless. Hence, natu¬ 
rally, when falling asleep or awaking, we cannot easily tell how the different 
portions of the body are disposed. 

Sensations, then, imply change or movement. If, accordingly, after care¬ 
ful conjecture, with eyes closed, I calculate that a finger lies in such and 
such a position, I have only to move if I wish to make cerfain of whether 
I am right or wrong. Consequently, we reach our second condusioh that 
sensations otily exist whert^ thpre is change and where such change is not mono- 
tonous or repetitive. [Test,] Tliis conclusion completes the firet one, 1 or 
we find that any monotonous system of changes leaves as little'of a sensory 
residue as monotonous .rest ; that, indeed, the two, if closely considered, 
are one. - 

These two conclusions fail apparently to explain how we can, for in¬ 
stance, apprehend a series of touches simultaneously; and,'in. fact, by 
themtfelves the two conclusions leave the problem just” raised unsolved. 
What we find, however, is that all normal sensing or integrarihg implies 
after-sensations. For example^ trying to read a newspaper poster at some 
little distance in a very busy thoroughfare, I find that, 6wing;,tb"^e many 
intervening passers-by, I'can only catch a few letters at^. tuSe;' This 


suggests that though after the reading, and as we' read, W tnw^ee a con- 

' . ■«. j 

* Strieker {Das Bewusstsein, l&Jp) reasons,' incorrectly in - my in¬ 

stinctively know where a sen^tion-is. to be located.. He.savsy/k^.lbsjif^ii^.; “Persons 
who have not the slightest notion of, the position of^^ieivMtehnVF'bi^ns, can tell 
immediately where the pain isfelt^hen anr internal and pains 

them”(p. 33). • . 

tThe question of extensity, is ably and almost l^^'stively! ^setus^ by Lotse, 
Medicinische Psycho/ogie, KSsz,o\i. 2, ch. 4. .i}' 

t Preyer {Oiefunf Sinne, 1870, pp. 26-7) mentions that itt sitting quite still, all sense 
of pmition is lost, and he explains that active touch and sight are necessary to determine 
position. See also Sternberg, Die Logo unserer Glieder, 1885. 
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siderable portion at a glance, we really observe but a minimum at a time, 
the other portion being the effect of the retarded u'eath or slow vanishing 

of minimal sensations. Hence we reach the third conclusion that without 

1 • 

after-sensations, tJure are no sensations proper. [Te-iY.] 

A difficulty which was met ^fith in the course of arriving •at the first con¬ 
clusion, brings us to our fourth conclusion. I had frequently noted that 1 
interpreted any particular sensation or position by the many others that 
were combined with it, e.^., I connected the sensations in the fingers with 
the sensations in hand, arm and trunk. Following the hint, I arrived, after 
some experimenting, at the result that we very seldom observe a sensation 
by itself ; but that we generally deduce its place from its known position in a 
considerable system of sensations. In any case of doubt, due to whatever 
causes, as we have seen when Speaking of extensity, we, therefore, to some 
extent, arrive deductively at the nature and the place of any sensation. 
For this reason, to the adult, and this is our fourth conclusion, sensations are 
gwen in an organised system. [Test.] An organised system implies a pre¬ 
ceding chaos^ and accordingly we learn that to the infant, sensations apiiear, 
as it were, in the air. Unfamiliar and unconnected as*the infant’s sensa¬ 
tions are, he neither places them nor heeds them much. Only with more 


of life, do the tactile feelings become connected with each other and with 
other classes of feelings and sensations. Hence touching, like seeing, is 
meaningless to the infant, and only grows to have a meaning for him as the 
course of events welds together similar sensations into different systems. 
At least, the «nfant of four months whom I had under observation since 
birth,'fully illustrates what has been said above. Two problems are in¬ 
volved, among others, in the conclusion reaclvsd* in this jiaragraph. 'I'he 
one is that a// uniformity as expressed in character, genera/ t/ioug/it, 
special t/wught, prhnary and secondary exislence, action, men’ement, space, 
time, order,yind the . Ifke, are but an exemplification of organised complica¬ 
tions, offp^ife^f the^ same weight fundamentally. My observations on 
infants,experiments which form the basis of these conclusions, 
aKo sug^es^^^hat^ti the human faeiiig, at least, there is steady development 
along all. jtb^lini^jlknd not full-blown inheritance. The second prbblem 
refers to dre^s sj^cially, and illustrates incidentally some of the problems 
of the imagihaiiQn and the memory. Mr? Bradley {Ojt the Failure of 
Movement itt -Dreams, i8^) has raised the question of how far we feel 
whilst asleepi lhd here I , may venture on;£Ui'answer to his query. As 
dream-life ^ ' ^ vv 



satisfied, myself that in dream-life touch (and other) 
ignored^and^ fre^li^'iil^laced nito any kind of fanciful 


among 

have more’' than once 
sensations pxp, ffeely ignore4r;knd"'fre^^^ 
system, value of the parts lias no 

defined meahifil^apart-fr'd^^^ ^ 

' In sorai expe^nilnts Upbn'lieffdii-V with the attentiefh diverted, I found to 
my surprise that while the effort-—say, of freely holding some heavy object 
—continued, all “sense ” of effort, together Vith the many connected arm 
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and other sensations, were lacking. This confirms our second conclusion 
that sensations only exist where there is change. I have since observed 
in many instances that habitual action—and-most action is habitual—is 
only accompanied by sensations when a ce^un share of atten¬ 
tion is turned towards it. So in all as^MUrcUgia, minimal 

concern with the ache, excludes sensafim?^- -fifth con¬ 
clusion, that sensation and muscular connected. 

This becomes obvious when stud)iihg‘''^^e Wfant: the 

incessant 
portion of 

sensations. As we shall see in ch. ■6,'‘the bare f^liri^i5j;^'’^^es sug¬ 
gest no pleasure-pain value and! no action; 'and what'iholds'^’^pd of the 
adult, holds good, of course, with ihcre^ed} force of tH|i^nfhi!it;^Strictly 
speaking, the sensations are one thing, and tfie moveraiBhfsiMi6fe||W^ The 
feelings—as distinct from movements—-coniiected with fearsi^jd^^l^sures 
and jiains, are something separate and develop to a lar^e (tegrOe^eparately 
and differently, and to some extent remain always separate. ' » 

Idnally, our special ^ludy of touch sensations suggeks a' silitth con¬ 
clusion, namely, that all sensations and sensation complixeSyatt'n^ements 
and movement complexes, as they appear in the life of an adult, are llhe repeti¬ 
tions of previous sensory and motor complexes. [Test,^ X fouridrlhat, how'- 
ever I varied or found varied the postures in sitting or standing, or Whatever 
varied movements of a large or a small range I madCJ^'it was always 

- • 1 _ j s’"- nr%i_«vL' *'■1.1:*^: __ 


some movement which I had previously ^ practised. , .Th'e^’Oht^/excep¬ 
tions were such as occurred in accidents or in learning .a"’movement. 
Infant life makes this cc^clusion intelligible. The child,' a^^lf it'had in 
view a deliberate purpose* and one well-conceived, is constant^^^fornfffig 
fitful movements of endless variety; and it keeps performing-Inesetfll, to 
all intents and purpose;^, it has run the gammot of j^ssijble'Jmoyements 
and their combinations. An adult, therefore, re-memte^^e-perforras 
the overwhelming majority of his actions. And what is trlie'bf h^yement, 
is true of percepts and ideas,* of primary ; and secondaiy,';ipdii»p, 6 ji 1 nLas. By 
the time the infant has been transformed into the adult,’the thblti^ts and 
the classes of thoughts combine according to habits thelt ha^^;^^ome no 
less unbending than the laws of the Medes and Persians;;!; ;.Fe|t;f. .'shifts, 

_^ 1 .-_>_•;_i.:__] _I_:___ _11 


undiscriminating habits and piercing th6ught.s, are all equal 
growing org^qisation, determined by natural selection withi^®^.^^ime of 


the individual. As we shall see in chs. 3 ah|d 4, but who! 


4t every 


. stage of development—including the Simplest Sensatioi|s|6w['il^^Cnts,- 
rcllects systems of organised Complexes, and all bhadge|^ pldi^eed by a 
further differentiation in 5tich s^^tems under 


TlOIT'^bt' S\ 


ST: ' ■ 


20.—-ClassifiCatioitW _ - _ _ _ ^. 


stat^, becomes a com- 


The classification ot systems, after what has 
paratively unimportant matter. Perhaps neurology will, in time, draw for 
us distinctions which we do not now admit. Still, such conclusions*as we 
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have reached shall be exhibited here. Under the heading of feelings^ 
should be ranged sensory systems which are indefinite and not easily defin¬ 
able in their nature. (i) I'hose feelings which generally accompany 
pleasure-pain belong to the class we are considering. They cannot be 
defined from each other or fr^ other feelings. The connection between 
them and pleasure-pain is accidental. (Ch. 6.) (2) The feeling of effort or 
self-assertion must be ranged with the above. Were it not for the physical 
effects which we note, we should never think of distinguishing between it 
and other feelings. In its6lf it no power, no more than a visual system. 
It is a servant and not a master. It is in attendance and not in command. 


(Ch. 7.) (3) To the same series belong the emotions. Their importance 

is fictitious, and is only derived from their association with activities more 
or less violent. They have no more power to move us than the other 
feelings. (Ch. 7,) (4) The passions, desires and appetites belong to the 
same category, their complexity being constituted by their many known 
relations. (5) So also do the feelings of touch j those connected with 
temperati re, pressure and the muscles; and intra-organic, feelings generally. 
(6) Those feelings which constitute the general impression which an object 
makes on us, and which we shall call summary feelings, belong to the above 
order. (7) Combination feelings must be similarly placed; they embrace 
those feelings of doubt, certainty, reminiscence, oblivion, etc., etc., which 
can be traced in the course of thought. With a more detailed study of 
sensibility these are destined to gather more and more meaning; but at 
present they are unattached, like the infant’s bodily sensations. With 
psychological progress will come localisation in a system. The above 
enumerated feelings should be looked upon ^s elementary systems or 
feelings.,• 


Nearest to the ..above feelings is the ^ sense of taste and that of 
smell. , These, especially the flatter, have a stronger individuality than 
the feelings We have enumerated. Let us call these semi-advanced sensa- 
tionSi as. representing a transitional form between feelings and advanced 
sensatiphi... 

The sensatwm of the first order are seeing and hearing. In these 
alone, if . We^init'physical ^exercise, is a synthesis possible. There is no. 
counterpart to a.melody or a picture in either feelings or semi-advanced 
sensations. ' however, sight and hearing do riot occupy the same position, 
for sound, has Considerable affinity with feelings. The sensation of hearing, 
except for its synthetic. andl5»bjective character, is hard to distinguish from 
feelings proper. A noise, in , the h^, a. jarring sound, reminds us of the 
latter. In sight,.on the other hahij, the synthetic character is prominently 
marked^; ithe features can be;distinctiwdfeed;'and passivity of effect is 
almost ab^utia. ’ 

The fife .inclusive falls under the headings of 

primary ahd seccihdary feelih^^ feel^ or elententary systems, semi- 


advanced systems, and advanced systems. Iii the secondary series there 


are np new elements discernible: we see ahd hear and feel as in normal 
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outward life, only the springs are central rather than outward or afferent 
(ch. 5); but that in itself constitutes no striking difference. If sight is best 
re-produced, that is because it is the king of senses; and if smells are hard 
to re integrate, that is probably because smell is so seldom resorted to. 
With varying evolution any of the otheiji^enses or feelings might occupy 
the place of sight (sec. 189.) ' * *' 

Systems are thus divided into (i) feelings or el<OTentt^. Systems, (2) 
semi-advanced systems and (3) advanced systetbs. ''The threti together 
may be called Systems. ' 

The mechanism of thought is as yet only traceable'* on* the neural 
side. 

21.—Keen, Normal and Lax Attention. 

♦ 

We have seen that the endeavour to understand difficult paragraphs 
was inconsistent with following a conversation. What is the fact which 
explains this inconsistency ? Why should keen activity in some directions 
exclude keen activity in other directions? Further investigation will, I 
hope, supply the explrfhation. Meanwhile we may here profitably investi¬ 
gate the degrees of attention. 

The book which I read I found, at best, troublesome to follow. To 
secure adeijuate comprehension, intricate passages, with their windings and 
interconnections, had to be grasped simultaneously. In trying to assimilate 
what I was reading, the attention had to be more and more restricted to 
the elucidation of some detail, and had to be kept fixed on that. 
[Challenge tJie preceding statefnent'\ I had to be oblivious of everything 
that passed about me. Such keenness^ such prolonged preference, is, how¬ 
ever, not common. It more frequently happens that we are’fnterrfll^ted 
by a conversation going on, near us, or by any strikitjg^-stJGnd, sight or 
other sensation. \Observe normal occasions.] Usually we should find 
it difficult not to listen to at least parts of the conversation, and commonly 
we should also notice various trifles. In this normal condition the field 
of attention is not determined for any length of time by one thought, and 
we rfre not so absorbed that we could not be easily aroused. We still 
ignore the m^^jority of objects around us; but^hese are not of nature to 
appeal us strongly. Advancing another step, in the opposite direction 
to that of being absorbed, the attention becomes lax^ and we find our¬ 
selves rambling in thought, following everything in turn, but nothing long. 
We are, in fact, in a state of reverie: more*open to overtures, while the 
field of activity is changing repeatedly. \Ex<xm^ sucA caSfS,] << jEIence we 
see that (ij in keen attention we are almost wholty oblivious'bf our sur¬ 
roundings (inner and outer); (a) in normal a^tentioh we are’/b some extent 
oblivious of our surroundirifes j and (3) in /A^^ai^ntion we are guided 
almost solely by casual inypressions derived from our surroundings (inner 
and outer). • 

To conclude. Looking about me carelessly / notice little in each of a large 
number of objects. Looking ilosely I apprehend about as much intone of 
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those objects.* The amount obseived h.is lem.uncd the same in both 
instances.! Whether attention is keen, normal or la\, entails no diflLn ik c 
■ as to the quantity dealt with. \Try to disproi'e thi^ ] 


22 , —Attention, in the Normal Waking Sistj, is (^\NiiiAii\j iV 
ALIKE WITH All Men at An Timls. 

It appears from the above that the total quantity of attention oi ULUial 
activity is always the sameV or nearly so, increased activity in one diu < non 
being at the expense of decreased activity in another. Attention, , ,a'n, 
being transformation or expenditure of energy—on the physiologic al s'de — 
we can understand how it is that, if our fund is limited, employing labour 
in one direction, as in concentfating qur Uprces on the niceties of one 
problem, we are debarred from employing the same part of the fund in 
another direction. If we, theiefore^ wish to attend to many det ids at one e, 
the activity must be judiciously distributed over a large area, /.c., w’e iiotu c 
little in eacn of several objects. Hence keenness of attention will \ary 
inversely w’ith the quantity w’hich we wish distinctfy to observe oi un 1< r- 
stand. ^ This we find is actually the case, e.g., wc can sbarfily fix a whole 
landscape j but then its bare form alone can be apprehended. the 

limits of fixation.^ We are not surprised, therefore, that under oidiniiy 
circumstances we meet with an amount of attention, or neural activity, of 
almost equal degree in every human being. 

Lipps roughly agrees with the tenor of this section. “When the vital roml t onb 
remain unifortw, and during short periods, psychic force in-iy be censukred as .it It ist 
approximately constant, and this constancy may be applied to explain consciuiu f.'cis” 
(G*uAdtatsachen des SeelenJetem, ihSj, p, 174), Here the agreenitni 'ends Lidd 
makes primary to rover the whole field of cojsciousness. He says ■ “ Pnin iry 

attention, essentially considerfd, is the variously related .degrees of psychic energy 
expended upon the different aspects, elements, and objects, in the*tine field of consnous- 
ne<.s” (P^(k 9 iOgy, 1S94, pp. 74-5). Here, if I am not misUkcn, Ladd finis to 
recognise that the “aspects, elements, and objects," are themselves comjilexes. Kohn 
{/.ttr Theorie der A^fmerksamkett, 1895) holds opinions similar to those of Lidil. 
Lxc“pting these three writers I recall no others who do not very considcr.T.hIy hnht the 

■■ ♦ 

*“The toeater the number of ol^ects to which our consciousness is simullanvoiisly 
extended, the smaller Is the intensity with which it is able to consider each.” 'if* w riles 
II milton {Metathyihu ed, 1877, i, p, 237}. From the point of view of attention, the 
di>rribu(ion, ana not the inlenrily, is changed. We notice a cloren points in a grain of 
sand, instead of a doaen points in l|Nid 4 ea-shore where the grain lay. b'o also I see the 
fanciful wall-paper as well picture on the wtdl. instead, I may lessen the wall¬ 
paper detail, and increase tnepicture detoil, and further increase the details as to one 
figure of the picture at the expense of all detfiilA Lastly, I may attend princ ipally 
t«» the fen in die picture or to a flower on tha^ fei»/ which flawer I had not H fiisi notn ed 
at all. The quantity of detail in all these (iaitt*,'. af can be easily verified, leninins the 
same. Intensity has only regard to the in keen attention. 

t Stewart (Elements^ x8o8, ch.'h) holds''f^t only the minimum viubtle can be 
observed at a litneCi 'lie thiw reduces iHtif of lattdhlion^to a point. So Preyer, 
Nafunuissenvhaft^iHe Thedsacheh^ l8^.pii,ctUt “Only one sensation can be felt at 
one moment, and that because the attention cannot be divided.” See also Wundt, 
Mt'isung des Bewusstseinsumtani'es, 1S90. and Zun hra^e des Beivusitseinsumfanges* 
•891. • 
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ranc.e of attention I or instance, Ribot (Psyckolo^e de PAtteHttonj 1889, p 175) 
contends tbit if we tike men in the mass, “spontaneous and especially voluntary 
iltention repr sunt excepliomi states ’ So Dr Sia\A, Manual of Fsycholo^^ ^ 65. 

“Attention is snnpl} conation in so far as it hnd^ satisfaction in (be fuller presentation 
of Us ol jeut, with )ut actual change in the object,'^ 


23 —I LLT Strain, 

licit we, speak of effort, or strain, from the $|iriyi?|iy psj^^fog[ical point 
of viei\, IVc mean a feeling or set of feelings that indicate the jpreseQce of a 
need whifli persists in seeking satisfaction m the face of soi^d^'Oi^stacles, 
I ht tetlmg of effort is almost imperceptible in lax attentioif, and, largely 
so, in normal attention, because, m these*cases, solid obstacles '’to needs 
do n )t exist or are avoided. Also, when neural functioning is more 
vi,,oi('us, as on at count of a|pell of extra good health or spirits^ we think 
with 1 ss diflicult), and there appears at such times a feeling" as if a strain 
hid 1)1 cii removed When health is precarious, the contrary effect is 
commonly obscived, oui thinking being accompanied by a decided feeUng 
ol e ffort hen attention is keen, as m pronounced deliberatiopi this 
1 ( uling is also noticeable Ihe act of intentionally ignonng the suitound- 
of turning from the conversation to the book, is %ccompanied by a 
distim t fueling ot this nature. [Add to tJus /w/] 

hen wc try hard to re member something, when we wish to )dd our¬ 
selves of a thought which resists disintegration, when we follow a closely 
reasoned aigument, when we wrestle with a difficult problem; when we 
tnmk about a subject in the face of distractions; or when we are dead to 
the solmtations of sens^, or, in short, when a need persists in seeing 
siti-jfietion in spite of discouragement, this feeling iS-presentij;^ m^ed 
foi m We aver at such time? that we are making an effoffftnat there is a 
leehn-, of striin, thait the mind is active, and the like. The feeling itself 
belongs to the class of central or thought feelings, and derives whatever 
significance it boasts of from the changes which it accompanies. This 
feeling is by no means a measure of work done. AVhen interest is deep, 
or when excitement 01 a strong motive is swaymg us, we q^ickly^ose sight 
ot the world around us without noticing any considerable straln^ViOn the 
other h-itid, m the absence of interest, or when^ln bad health, fs little 


work done, while strenuous endeavours of a need to satisfy its^ tinder 
those conditions are yet unprofitable and fatiguing. . t 

Sometimes, again, we are unable to make aisensible need 

being balked as when we wish to sta^ a torrent oftirrelew^ thoughts 
which nevertheless hurries on undisturbed, as if in nid^ery* We will 
dec idedly, and there exists | determination, w^'':^s nnOhi^tenged and 
persists, yet there is no perceptible feeling Of QOr Im/ effect as the 
result of our volitioiy Effort and change at^vjEijpt ti^ed as invariable 
antecedent and resultant "Chai^^e i» ght*i may pro¬ 

ceed tn spite of effort to the eontr&ry—one need being easify victor over 
another, effort may be unable to effect a chanq^e, and there may be deaded 
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•willing without any felt ejfort. Corresponding with this feeling, hut not 
proportionately, we have on the physical side work attempted or done. 
After a good ni^t’s rest, we are fresh and full of energy. After a holiday, 
■we return to town reinvigorated. After a bad night's sleep, we feel tired, 
and the attention has its point blunted. After prolonged Exertion we are 
\Test' 

, . ■ ' 

Some O/Zwww.—Bailey, Letters, First Series, 1855, p. 85; “Attention, when not the 

result of strong feeling, ... is only purposely directing our observation or thoughts to a 
particular object.” Bain, Emotions and the Will, 1S75' “ What the wilt can do is to fix 
the attention ” fp. 370); “ in mental attention we can fix one idea firmly in the view, while 
others are coming and going unheeded ” (p. 370). Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, 1S90 : 
“Attention intensifies a mental state” (p. 72); “the most essential peculiarity of atten¬ 
tion is a feeling of expettditure which its exercise occasions in mental life” (p. 69). 
Beneke, Nesu PsycMogU, 1845, p. 142 : “What we commonly call the degree of atten¬ 
tion bestowed on a sensory content, is nothing else bufthe relation between the totality 
of existing traces [or developed dispositions, p. 219], and the number of those which 
actually enter into the present content.” Bradley, Is there any special Activity of 
Attention t 1886: “Attention (whatever it may Ire besides^ at any rate means pre¬ 
dominance in consciousness. . . . That which w'e attend to is said to engro.ss us. . . . 
We may compare it to the . . . area of distinct vision in the retinal field ” (p. 306); “the 
machinery [of attentioii|] consists of an idea which is able to dominate and so fiscs an 
object connected with jtself” (p. 312). Cappic, Some Points in the Physiology of 
Attention, Belief and Will, 18S6, p. zoi: “Attention is the bringing of the conscious¬ 
ness to the focus in some special direction.” Dewey, Psychology, 1S87, p. 133 : “The 
essential characteristic of attention is activity directed towards some»end.” Fonill^e, in 
Brain, 189O, p. 351: “Attention rather makes [sensations] more dUtinct, qualiiatively 
more differentiated by isolating and protracting them in consciousness.” IJcrhart, 
Psychologie, 1825, § 128: V In its essence attention is nothing but the power of producing 
an* ijjtensification of perception.” Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, 1S08, iii, 
pp. iZd-c 'jaii Attention is-a reaction called forth or determined by new, prominent, or 
comparatively wlaHjjelings, or changes in feeling, and is the note w'e take of them as 
features in the current of consciousness as it occurs. It is more than the reaction by 
which we simply perceive; it is a heightened reaction which is forced upon us by certain 
perceptions, w'hich we then perceive cither in contrast with, or to the exclusion of, 
others.” iieinrich, Die Aufnurksamkeit, 1896, p. 384: “WTiere the pliysiological 
conditions’faVour the reception of the stimulus, there- men say that the impression has 
been attended to, dr has become clear; where the same conditions diminish the effect of 
the slimulttal^ there men say that the impression has not been attended to, or has been 
vaguely ap^ehended.” Ubffdi^, Psychology, 1891, p. 315: “ It is precisely the 
gathering of energy round someone idea as the centre of association, that constitutes 
attention.” James, Psychology, l8^, i; “Every one knojys what attention is. It is 
the taking. posses$ion"'by the mind, in cleat and vivid form, of one out‘of what seem 
several simultaneously possible objects or trains' dfthdtfght.. Focalisatlon, concentration 
of consdousoess, are of its essence” (pp^.;403-4). ;,.^>-We.O^r make an effort to attend 
to an object except for the sake -of some'rej^oteVinter^t.which the effort will serve” 
(p. 416). kreibig, Die Aufmerksamkeit, 1897, p, aAtJ^tion is an act 0/ will directed 
towards making am oitfer impresskm' dr * repro^i^^.^ea, or jxirts of these, clear and 
distinct.” Kfllpe {Psyckologici 1893, p/gi) hoh^ the’ir^ttlatioa views. Ladd, Psychology, 
1894, p- 811 ■“ TOe.diitributio(i of ij^t^dpn^tl^^ds%poi^ intensity of feeling.” Lipps, 
GnmdUUsaektn, 1883, p. 6ao j. 1 x ^.0 specii^ psyehls force, but reproductive 

activity itself, CQno^imting, and concentration more able to overcome 

obstacles.” MaJidsley, Physiology of Mind, 1876, p.,308 J “ Attention is the arrest of 
the transformation of energy for a moment—the maintenance of a particular tension.” 
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James Mill, Anafynf, ed. 1869, li, p. 364: “ Having a pleasurable or painful sensation, 
and attending to it, stem not to be two things, but one and the same thing.” Lloyd 
Morgan, Comparative *89: “Wd may describe attmtion as the bring¬ 

ing of something to the focus of consciousness, and the holding jt there.” Sband (An 
Analysis of Attention, 1894) holds, in opposition to Some^lbirreot views, that attention 
inifilics not predominant or clear ideas, but predominant Ot clearer awaren^-of-ideas. 
.Stout, Analytu Psycholoipy, 1896, i, p. X%%t “What characterises■'attenlidn proper as 
opiiosed to in itlention is the singling out of special contents so as to disci^niioate special 
objeiis ” stiiinpl, Tonfiychologie, 1883, i: “Aftentlon'is iden^cal witttjHdterest, and 
interest is a fctling ” (p. 68); “ the essential function of the atfention . . . lies in the pro¬ 
longed mainten'ince of an idea in consciousness” (p. 72 )* Sully/ Human MiHtt, 1892, is 
Attention “secures increase of vividness and of definition or distinctness ” (p. 77 )} “it 
can lie dispensed with in proportion as the psychical process grows habitual by repetition ” 
<p 78); It IS to be defined on its subjective side as "mental activity immediately r^ 
suiting mar using in point of intensity, completeness, and definiteness of certain sensa¬ 
tions or other psychical phenomena, and a corresjKinding lowering of any other 
simultaneously presented sensations,” etc. (p. 142)} “it is a narrowing or concentrating 
in fonso iusness”(p 144); “attention is detention in consciousness” (p. 155). Titchener, 
Psyiholi^}, 1896, p. I2i; “ The idea to which we attend is made clearer, and lasts longer 
linn other ideas.” Volkmann, Iehrbuck, 1895, ii, p. 204: “To attend to something 
me ms Innily to grasp .an i(|fa, a train of ideas, or a presentational mass, and defeat their 
teiultncj to sink.” 

At te (n the Above. —The universal opinion appears to be that attention is not co-extensis e 
wiili tlioughl and action. For my part I find it impossible to agree with such a view, 
and th it for the following reasons. If we take the aiea of distinct vision by itself without 
rtgvid to what adjoins that area, wc obtain a caricature of reality; for what appears 
aboin the focus, though comparatively vague, is still of crucial importance as for as sight 
is coiiLerned. Inileed, the vagueness is due to the structure of the eye, while, jn^obably, 
tin aiicnlion is as much, or nearly as muen, engaged with what is outside as with what 
IS in>,idc the focus, hor ordiniry purposes the total field of vision counts, however vague 
some paits miy lie. Agiin, l^e “distinct” area of vision is in itself but partly distinct, 
only portions of it apjicaring in definite outline. This becomes evident when we fopisfo 
fill' oi some whole which we had focussed pteviously: here some detai ls 
V igiic are now clear, while other dAails w'hich had been clear have VtSiSSme vfigne. For 
lluse rc.isons, I am tcmjited to hold that the focus of vision is equal to the total field of 
vision, or, speaking more generally, the focus of assimilation at any time is co-exten 
sivc with the total field oi assimilation. Once more, the meaning of the word attention 
frecpiently covers the whole field of activity. Wc speak of persons attending to Iheir 
work, tp ihcir lessons, to their duties, to their business, and so forth. When, however, a 
thing IS not attended to, the implication is usually that the attention was pcc^ied with 
something uiuicsiralile. To be inattentive means thus in common speech, to nUend to 
any ]iailicql.ii object sporadically and carelessly, and not«,as I understand it, to nReod to 
nothing at ail. Master Scatter-brams and Master« Gather-brains are both equally 
attending without pause, except that the first can overcome insignificant obstad^only, 
the l.itter lieing a giant and the former a dwarf as tegaxds efforts of All 

things considered, then, it seems strange that psychologists who should the 

popular bias of only observing what is prominent, should have identified attep^toii tvith a 
particular and undefined degree of attention. It is as itf one should^ seytKAhtmly very 
he.ivy objects had weight, or diat only vq^ strong men sttenglh^ the so-called 
special characteristics of attention are characteristics moi^ocpespiaim^l^a^i^ to all 
thought and action at every moment and m every part, Tfap activity is 

throughout determined by needn, tends to prove thM'fopalisation,, conceahation, ex¬ 
clusiveness, insistence or predominance, are general featiites, though thh does not destroy 
the notion that there arc degrees of aUention, and that the attentiom tone is not a 
constant. '' 
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At least for practical purposes it is essential that've should appreciate 
the bodily aspect of attention.. Just as, broadly sjjcakmg, men's muscular 
strength varies^nly within a moderate compass m the individual and fiom 
individual to individual, find that because the organic transformations are 
equable, |o we naturally expect the same to hold good ctf the brain, and 
consequently * of itS'functions. This is really the case. The only thing 
measurable which at all corresponds in the sense realm to work done by 
the brain is, as we saw, the feeling of effort. But this passing feeling, Ix'sides 
lyeing itself, since it is a feeling, the result of attention, cannot be i*on- 
siJered a constant factor in change. In the mind, as ordinarily conceived, 
vve have nothing corresponding to the stable and complex human organism. 

Introspection yields nothing •for us to measure but the elusive feeling of 
effort, if we leave aside what is immediately given. Hence we refer to the 
physical transformations, which we can gauge, to illumine for us the 
nature of the process of attention Strictly speaking, to express ourt.ehcs 
physiologically, we mean by atkntion^ neural functionin;^^ or, less coiu iscly, 
the expenditure of that portion of the fund of bodily energy whith h dt voted 
to neural fimeiioning. The act of attention cxpfbsses sui h neural him - 
tioning and constitutes primarily a process of organic re-adjustment, as 
when the healthy stomach craves for food and obtains it through m ural 
mediation. ^Vhen* we say that we attend, we mean that neural ch.inges 
are proceeding in a certain direction. Similarly, when we siieak of ilu- 
field of attention, we understand, for our purpose, the field of neural 
functioning. More generally stated : in the normal waking state som-'i/iins' 
is always immediately given and that something is a constant quantity which 
constantly changes at a constant rate. The wond Attention is throughout 
trti^'Y< aLk ei ^ ^ ed in the sense here defined. (See further see. 48.) 

I speak of nearal fanctioning, so as to exclude activities not specially connected with 
the central nervous system, e.g , the actions of the liver or the kidneys. At the 
time, however, the total fund of bodily energy can only he parcelled out in theory, while 
motor’activity, alluded to before, is not fundamentally connected with senbation*, (sec. 19, 
5th concInsiCn). The physical processes which are covered by the word-,,^ Work, 
Lnergy, Attention, 1 leave undetermined, and nothing can he said here as to the 
precise dimisrtsions of the field of attention or of the rate at which it changes. In the 
present onsatiafactoiy state of neurology, I ^naturally decline to commit myself to any 
theory. For a discussion of the subject on the physiological side, sec: Ikiin* in Brain^ 
1800 ;> Ba.Htinn, On the Neurar^Processes underlying Anient ion and I’ll Won, 1892 ; 
Cappie, Seme JPloints in the Physiology of Attention, Benef, and Will, 188G (reprinted 
in Poplar Science Monthly ); Dclaharre, Vlnfuence do f Attention sur les Moure^ 
menls Respiratoms, 1892; Dissard, Influence defAttention sur la Perception dec' 
Sematbms^ 1895; F^r£, PhysioU^e do PAttepUiMt 1890; Kerricr, The Functions of 
the /lra^,'i8S5, who says U>at**imelleclnal afteniioii !#mainly ideal vision” (p. 464), 
and tbiit ^the tnotpr centres arc not tacreljr*th 9 lS||si» of sensory-motor cohesions and 
acquisitions, but fiso the basis of the^'paWtSTS'^of concentration and control of ideation” 
(p. 468); FouilfiSe^ in Bndn, i89Qji^HAt9ii^ Atteni^ and Distraction, 1896, who 
discusses Ac nwnerotts pl^ysiolo^^Xjdie^Ci j HSfier, ^yihische Arbeit, 1^4-5 ; 
Hylas, plueiuationt of the Attenmdi^* % Laodmann, Ueher die BeMkung der. 
Atmung sur psyehisehen ThkligMP, 'I895» Ma^Dougall, The Physical Effects of 
Atceniion, iSjjS; Marillier, Le MitanUme de PAttention, 1889; Obersteiner, Expert- 
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menial Researches an Attenhon, 1879; Fiizecker, Die Lehre von der sinnUchen 
Aufmerksamketi, 1889; Ribot, P^ehologte de tAUenlimt l 889 « who states that “ atten¬ 
tion acts always on muscles and by means of muscles’* 3)} San^, Siudtett uber 
die Aufmerksamketi., 1898; Stout, ApptrttpHon emd the Mavemtnt pf Attention, 1891} 
Sull}, I he Psycho physical Process in Attentiofi, 1S90; Wa6<rr Snisff ^ XJMusculai^ 
Effort, 1891, and \^ashburn. Subjective CoMin andllht Afitr-Im0&: fhefrjkgnifieance 
for the Theory of Attention, 1899. 

24.—DbLIBEIUTB ^ 

Deliberate attention, together with attention untder difSculU^^OC 
attention, have generally been confused with attention as su^ ^jSuppose 
that I^'Wish to follow a difficult argument in the book which 1 am treading. 
Though I strive to attend, my thoughts, as a matter of fact, waiUd^ng 
nearly all the while, [ij this so with you? Describtl\ I^lfeftur tiO''the 
argument again and again, and.ffy off at a tangent almost instantly. We 
encounter here an ineffectual desire. My wish to attend is only a pious 
wish, and is not converted into activity in the fequired direction. On 
such occasions there ma^ be no felt effort traceable; we may return to our 
subject with ease; and yet leave it, against our intention, in the same 
manner. Deliberateness of process is in such cases at a discount. We 
have to persist ceaselessly wishing to attend, because a single resolution 
does not suffice. Effort is here useless.. The wish, again, must not be 
confounded with the deed. We are really active in other directions, 
whatever our wish may be. 

If the volitional state is said to occasion certain changes^ this belief 
is explicable on the basis of an insufficient induction; for volition, or 
an unequivocal resolution,*knay exist in perfection without tnHuendt^ the. 
trend of thoifght. \Obserf)e such occasions^ This State is, a 

fairly reliable sign that a chaftige will take place. Aparb*ifom this^ its 
piophetic function, it.hai only the significance of an item in a ^ries. 
Wc might as well argue that the danger signal itself brings the train to 
a standstill, because the second event usually follows the first; or that 
trains can only stop when a danger signal is exhibited. 4' 4 

Atten’tion may be succ^sful or telling without the presence pf mUjfked 
strain. A trained musician follows with ease an involved piece oC*"^*" 
which feat he could not have accomplished at an earlier stage,^ 
career, however great the effort. It is not that he is novr tooretll 
to attend than he formerly was. Onthe contrary, he Is lessij^ 

But though arduous attention has diminished^ its desirable 
. increased. Re-attention, by mt^uding waste of attention, hah ^ 

making attention less tr0u^lesofiie,'imd of enabllng^i}S'toattend'^i£m& 
with little effort. 

Deliberate attention so-ccUUa is not essentially 
attentioa Neural functioniag is,in the j It 

is more exclusive, or klener; it is less dif|ii^^ we 

ale more likely to reach a gexd quickly. However, the proceiis is still the 
same in both instances. We are busy with some unikmiliar /)etaib*til^ 

5 
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through repeated endeavours, it becomes familiar. Then we are enabled 
to busy ourselves with a secqnd detail, then a third, until we have at last 
completed our examination. Attention is strenuously deliberate when 
it is accompanied by a somewhat more than usually decided notion of 
an end to be attained. It ist action, guided by a rather pressing need or 
functional tendency, and argues more^ than normal absorption. In 
substance, all attention is deliberate, since all thought and action is re¬ 
lational. As I walk along the road my eyes are turned to at least sixty 
objects a minute, and each object discerned implies deliberate activity. 
[Tfs/ repeatedly., and descri&e.'\ It is a non-organic view which gives 
rise to psychological word-couples such as habitual-deliberate, voluntary- 
involuntary, attentive-inattentive. 

Opiniem oh Voluntary and Involuntary Attention. —Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, 
1890, p. 69: Attention ** is the act of holding a presentation before the mind. It is in 
all cases a conscious act." Drobisch {Psychologic, 1842, p. 80) distinguishes lietwecn 
voluntary and involuntary attention, *'the former is directed to objects, the latter is 
attracted by them." Hamilton, Metaphysics, 1877, i, p. 237 : " Attention is a voluntary 
act." Herbart, Lehrhtch, 1816 (Hartmann's edition), p., 147: “Attention is partly 
involuntary and passive, and partly voluntary and active.” Hoffding {Psychology, 1891, 
p> 315) distinguishes between the two classes. Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, 1S76, 

. p. 312: “ It is an obvious distinction to make between involuntary and voluntary attention, 
the interest of the object or subject forcibly soliciting it in the former case, while it is 
said to be directed by an effort of will in the latter case.” Ribot, Psychologic de I Attention, 
1889, p. 3: “There are two well-distingubhed forms of attention, the one spontaneous, 
natu^; the other voluntary, artificial." Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1896, i, p. 180 : 

** Attention is the self-direction of the mind to an object.” Sully {Human Mind, 
1892, i, p. 164) says of voluntary attention that it “ is marked off by a clear idea of 
end or purpose." Wundt, Grundriss der Psychologic, ^896, p. 245: “ That condition 
characterised by peculiar feelings, and which accompanies the clearer appre- 
heiuiicNt^-<...v psychic content is called attention.” 

According toWe viei^ submitted in this chapter, ^the characteristics enumerated in the 
above list are of no more scientific value than differenedb o£ stature in human beings. 
The organic flux in thought and action, by excluding this and including that, necessarily 
implies “predominance,” “ fuller presentation," “clearer apprehension," “heightened 
reaiixion," f* concentration," and the like. It would be interesting to have it defined 
when “c^centration" or “ predominance " are absent.* 

95.—^Tre Measure of Attention is its Effectiveness. 

We conclude, then, generally, that the sole' measure of attention, as far 
a.s a particular field is concemed, 4 «.,g., this page, is what is immediately 
given of that held, and that felt strain, desire to attend, or attempts to 
attend, are not a measure of attention. A desire to attend may or may 
not ^e followed by the clesired attentioit^i^v Attempt, however desperate, ‘ 
may equally faiL f- * 

Let us add an^llustrationiSo as te S^e^ithe trend of this section plainer. 

The novide,' in his struggles tq^/oUpw a demonstration, succeeds but 

• 

•To thi», KiHpe {Zur Lehre von derAufinerhsMtheit, 189^, p. 3*) replies: “ I cannot 
recall ever doubting whether ip wapedai tnstahee 1 was attending or not." 1 woujd 
EUgg^ that not casual recollection but eotiscientious experiment should form the basis 6f 
a sesiuns statement. ' 
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casually, the main portion of his energy being spent, as a matter of (act, 
in other directions. When, at last, he has grasped the matter thoroughly, 
he turns to it with ease, and attends to it mpre than previously, .without 
any waste or friction in the effort to attend, "f ' 

26.—Attention' has no Focus. 


Normal, as distinguished from keen'and* lax, attention allows of'elabora¬ 
tion without our observing any appreciable strain or noting any restlessness. 
Imagining this normal strain as a centrally placedtrpoint in a line*of points 
gradually thickening from left to right, X ... JV ... Z, we obtain towards 
X a lessening of the strain, and, towards Z, an increase of the strain. [Zkr/ 
jvur capacity?^ The one end like the other is quickly reached. We soon 
cease to perceive, and we rapidly become incapable of further scatterii^ 
our thoughts. By our very organisation the pendulum of attention ever 
tends to lest at Y, and this tendency we cannot counteract except by violent 
means, and then only fitfully. Under normal circumstances, we attend, 
must burn up the norma| allowance of fuel, must “ move on.” * What we 
have stated implies that there is no precise point which we may call the 
focus of attention. While writing now, there are some details which X but 
just distinguish, others W'hich requife normal effort, others which demand 
sensible strain, and still others which I do not observe at all. \ptscribe 
minutely such an instance.'] The totality of my present sensations and 
images is the result or the equivalent of neural processes o|’*a complex 
character. Throughout life we always, at one and the same time, attend 
more to some details and less to others. Even in studying the book referred 
to, some of the energy wenf into the act of reading. If we try not to attend* 
at all, we arc soon forced to attend; and if we make a supreme e6!c;h?’tl^x 
the attention, we only succeed to a very limited extent, and for a brief 
period, and that effort narrows the field of attention proportionately. Details, 
w'hich we should have perceived normally, escape usj when the limited 
field of attention is already occupied. 


27.—Abnormal Attention. 

Under ordinary circumstances, as w'e have seen, the total amount of 
energy, as well as the rate of its expenditure, is nearly constant hi the 
human being. A consideration of abnirinal instances will bring fbto relief 
the normal state of attention, and yield further proof of the probkblte^cor* 
rectnoss of our interpretation. f 

We are usually awake for about sixteen hours, and asleep lor abottl^l^t. 

in the room 


During sleep the senses afe apji^ntly inactive. 

’ • * 

* As early as I.ocke this was recognisecl. He says t '* Hii 





- -- 

QonstatjLsiKeesdmi 


. ^ cannot, though be may epmmqnly cboilk whether 
rve aad consider them”^(//«w<m Und»staiuUng^ hk.,r^ ch. 14, 
1, Metaphysics^ ed. 1877, i, p. 247*. We may clo^ out iijisuc shat 


of fresh [ideas a man,] I think, 
he will heedfuUy ob%rve 
sec. 15). Bo Hamilton, 
oVir e^: ... hut we cannot, with our or^ns uhobstrueted, wholly refuse our atteolioB 
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and in the street, as well as other stimuli, have ceased to appeal to us. 
Talcing the case of dreamless sleep, there is a consiuerable decrease in the 
total en^gy to be expended, waking in the night we feel diowsy, and 
thought as wejl aS locomotion^encounters opposition. There is in sleep no 
need urging to attend to what is going on about us, 'and hence it is 
impossible'that ordinary stimuli should affect us. As we have seen, it is 
attention or neural activity which fe-ansforms the unintelligible into the 
intelligible; and as attention is absent there can be no intelligible appie- 
hension. In the waking state, only a fraction of what takes ijl.ice is 
assimilated by us. In the sleeping state, even that fraction is ignored; and 
this is not because of our being absorbed, but because of a reduction 
or a diversion of neural activity. As far as appreciable systems are 
concerned, we meet with death in deep sleep. Central activity having 
lapsed, sensations Have ceased with it. The life of thought is there only 
potentially, or in a rudimentary condition. Probably only the very faintest 
feeling^ exist. We meet with a parallel to this in the waking state. Some¬ 
times, through ill-health, we are in a perpetual doze. ^Describe such an 
in5tancei\ We hardly integrate anything, or think about anything. There 
are no reactions worth speaking of. In deep sleep there is a further 
lowering of this dozing state. ’ ■* 

In dream-sleep attention is at work at a level which is usually below the 
normal. Nevertheless, since to see or imagine involves central nervous 
processes, the forms and figures of dream life are as truly creations as the 
forms and fibres of waking life. Still, in dream life there is almost invari¬ 
ably little connection between the thoughts, the most superficial suggestions 
appearing to be on an equality with the graved considerations, \yerify 
that requires appreciable effort is missing in flruaras (ch. lo). 

In faintin^’*Ke have a similar instance to«that afforded by deep sleep. 
The amount of attention or neural activity preseiti is.almost nil, the result 
being th|t nothing is observed and that motion ceases. 

The phenomena of hypnotism, considering the psychic aspect alone, 
resembIp<^o$e of sleep, only that dreams are suggested to the “subject.” 
The d^aihess and blindness of the latter are occasioned by attention being 
absent as'i&r a$ all but the suggester, or the things suggested, are concerned. 
In proportion as the “subject” has visions, so far is he attending. The 
very fact diat he imagines anything which for him possesses colour, sound 
or temperature, is conclusive proof,4s we have seen, that his brain is busy, 
that he is elaborating sense elements. 

^Thtis sleep, dreams, delirium, insadi^, and other abnormal states, find 
their explanation in what has been said in< elucidation of the normal process 


of ^ttentkp. 

Ut * ' 


H 
\ * 




I^l^ybejn has an biteresUag artide'on‘**Sei»Kw Stimulation by Attention,” in 

atiiionTiial caws where the attention 


factor 


Of one case he writes: ** Wbehever tne sul>ject is one especially 
iatetestfto to her, lim hears without jne^'riiffiealty; but whenever there is no interest in 
ooA^sawif it it whh greatest that the mn be made to hear at all; and it is 

smpoftibie to,gain her attention by any sounds, however loud, if she is engrossed in any 
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28.—The Larger Waves of Attention. 

The quantity of attention, in the waking State, as we have leamt, 
normally always the same in all norpl^ pei(MnSr^^<Jt from 

this that we could at any time attend tondnuoMy-aio^gt^iielidi^rtmt this 
is not so, for protracted thought in one dii^htion tirn^/^ttitOi^K we can 
freely continue our thought in other directions. - \Nptia^ ^uek, In 

accordance with this we find that in ordinary life the of ^thought 

change considerably. We also generally tend to pursue a su^f^t poly for 
a limited time if that subject requires much thought, and '^e incline to 
recur to it repeatedly rather than follow it without pause. Neurakfunction- 
ing, m conformity with the spatial nature of the brain, or as thO result of 
other neural factors, tends to change its direction at intervals. Hence we 
become tired of one subject, and yet find no difficulty in busying putselves 
with others. It is. therefore, profitable to allow for pauses in our think¬ 
ing. Instead of imagining attention in time as a smooth sea, we have to 
look upon It as a stormy one where the surface consists of huge waves. 
These waves, which fqrra the ocean of thought, represent the several 
subjects which constitute the field of attention m time, and the largest 
waves are constantly broken up, so as allow^others to form. Or, we may 
say, that as the blood is propagated, not in a steady stream, but in waves, 
so in attention, or neural functioning, advance proceeds by pulsations. 

29»—The Smaller Waves of Attention. » 

Yet even this account misses a portion of the truth. The following is^ for 
instance, observable when, the attention is turned fixedly to a single aspect 
of an object.. Sometimes, try as vre will, we keep on attending ^esh* 
instead of attending uninterruptedly, as we desue. At other times we succeed 
in attending contmuotisljj^ and then our look [offer how longi\ develops into 
a stare, and what we are observing loses all intelligibility. (S(«p^ 19, first 
conclusion) In normal life we ceaselessly pass from detail to detail, for 
persistent attention to one detail, as in hypnotism, produces vacancy or 
non-attention. (Secs. 220 and 232.) While, therefore, normal attentiq^ 
tends to wander from subject to subject, it also tends to be rapidly movipg 
within the subject from one detail to another. There are, in other words» 
larger and smaller waves of attention. When we dwell on a subjMt»^we 
consider the several items of which ib is composed. When'wd'$Pl^ a 
detail beyond a few moments, a vacuum results. Attention ia 
it cannot rest; it must report progress. If the larger waves r^prt^wtjte 
subjects of thought, then the minute ripples which cover the; yrhol^ ^suri^ACe 

absorbing task or play” (p, 370)* Stfeifr {Analytic 188-9) 

writes of himself: "lam somi;whSt:*deSf. and a 

considerable number of persons I atn usually unable to hear an^mng d&ectly 

addressed to myself with a distinat utterance by my immediate neighhobr j m the rdM of 
what IS being said around like is a confused murmur. I aometithes flnd^*hbwei|ar, titstSf 
any one even at some duiance from me happens to refer tt> {dtlk^phy nr anV omeontuli^et 
in which I have a keen interest, his swords disengage them^Ves from the chaos 6f sdiinds 
and fix my attention.*’ v • 
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of the stormy sea represent the essentially dynamic property of attention. 
Attention, like all work, is movement. At every instant we have to pass 
onwards, and we halt only as long as there is something for us tci do.* 

30.—Narrowing the Normal Field ok Attention. 

Let us begin with an illustration. It is some time since I visited a 
certain friend. As I enter a street near that friend's house, I see his terrier 
who used to accompany me on my rambles. I shout across the road “ Cjesar.” 
The dog instantly turns. His head and neck, his limbs, his tail, his whole 
body, in short, appear rigid and motionless. His eyes are vacant. His 
breathing, I suspect, has almost ceased. After a few moments the eyes 
suddenly brighten, the body becomes a volume of living springs, and the 
dog bounds over to me. I am recognised by him. My voice apparently 
has struck some familiar chord, for else he would have taken no notice of 
my call. His whole being, we may say, has been sucked into the whirl¬ 
pool of a known voice. I’he available attention, under these exceptional 
circumstances, w'as centred on one detail. From his stifrnes.s and his 
blank gaze, it was clear that all central activity, except that of deciphering 
my personality, was absent. His eyes, his ears, his nostrils, his imagina- 
'tion, struck work. Energy was sorely needed in one direction, and w.is, 
therefore, withdrawn from other directions. 

In this instance the field of immediately traceable activity was reduced 
almost to zero. There was not merely an exchange of one field for 
another; but the second field had almost no dimensions. The attention 
machinery, which would normally produce a certain quantity of imincdi- 
.ately traceable detail, was working subterraneously. W’e meet here with 
puTpesive vacancy. Compared •with ordinary thought, we’ miss subject, 
points of subject and sense elements. Otherwise there are but confused 
feelings to make up for the extraordinary .shrinkage^ of the view; perhaps 
even th^e are absent. It is a narrowing of the traceable field of attention 
with a corresponding reduction of traceable activity. [Examine such cases 
carefuify.'] 

Such shrinkage is produced on various occasions, notably ; O) when we 
are trying hard to re-collect .something; (2) when we put a difticult question 
to ourselves and insist on obtaining an answer; (3) when we attempt to 
grasp an intricate problem, as in the case of understanding what we read; 
(4) when we wish to think of a subject under unfavourable circumstances 
as in* ignoring a conversation going on around us; (5) when we slip into 
bed, close our eyes, and make ready for sleep; (6) when we are subjected 
to long-continued and monotonous stimulation, when the hypnotic state 
is induct^; and, lastly, (7) when we &re on the qui vive as regards some 

*As to certain minute oscillations of the attention, as when li^tening to a just per* 
C^ptible st/und, see especially Mdnsterberg, Sehwankungen der Aufmerksamkeit, ileitrage, 
1889, Heft 2; also Ilylan, Fluetuatiem of the Attention^ 189620(1 1898 ; UrlmntschiUch, 
Anhiv, 1881 and 1882, and Centralblatt /. d. Med. iVissensrha/t, 1875 ; 
Cook, Flmtuatim of the Attention to Mmicai 'fones^ 1899; and, in Wundt's JPhiL 
Studkn, LaiiirL- (1887), Eckener and Pace (1892), Marbe and Lehmann (1893). 
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matter, as in endeavouring to hear whether a nightingale is singing in the 
distance. [Test the wfwle list and add to iV.j In all these instances our 
neural system is like a stretched elastic band which has a strong tendency 
to return to its normal condition. If we persist in such an attitude for 
lortg, we invite headache and dizziness, ijsually, thereforei our attempts 
are consecutive; but even then frequent triali^ at short intervals, to narrow 
the held of attention defeat themselves. 

31.—Expanding the Normal Field op Attention. , 

The normal field of attention may be narrowed. May it also be 
expanded? That does not appear possible. \ChaHenge this statement.^ 
Suppose that we desire to observe all that is passing around us. We act 
accordingly, and we soon learn that no appreciable growth of the field of 
attention has taken place. What happens is th^ we quickly fly from detail 
to detail, the peculiar excitement favouring retention of what is observed. 
It may be, however, that excitement induces a more than usually voluminous 
and rapid flow of thought. 

32.—Brain and Mind. ^ 

Assuming that the brain resembles the other portions of the human 
organism, then what we have stated in the four preceding sections is in 
accordance with what we should expect. Take for an illustration the arm. 
The same human being, at his stage of development, puts forth about 
the same exertion. Strenuous and monotonous exercise of the arm tires, 
while different parts are readily employed in succession without consequent 
fatigue to other parts; or, what is the same thing, the arm, after beiqg 
tired w'ith one kind of work, easily pftrforms some other task, b«\:ause 
different muscles are called "into play.* Thus the larger as well as the 
smaller waves of attentidn find their explanation on the ph)rsiological side, in 
the structure and arrangement of the nervous system. Also, .when the 
current of attention is stayed, we find the reason in the absorption of the 
attention in certain nervous work, the correlate of which is the re-member- 
ing some fact or answering some question. [Test the above illustre^ions,'] 
The difrei;ences between muscular and neural work are similarly ex¬ 
plained. While the size of the muscles varies considerably from individual 
to individual, and from infancy to manhood, the brain soon ceases^o grow, 
and varies only to a trifling extent between individual and individuaLf 
Hence we should expect the field of attention to vary little in the individual 
and in different individuals, and this expectation is justified by the facts 
which our inquiry has (dicited. The brain is also an essentially active 
organ, and hence we always ^nd to move forward. .The psydbology com¬ 
pletely agrees with the neurology. ' • 

V 

* So Foster, Physiology^ part 3, 1897, 8665. 

t Weight of male brains: Chiidreo at birth, 330 grammes; from t to a years, 941 
grammes ; from 30 to 40 years, 1364 grammes; and from 70 to 80 years, 1388 grammes 
(Quain’s Anatomy^ 1893, iii, part f, p. 178). , 
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33.—The Field of Attention. 

What is meant by the field of attention? tJie cotitents of this 

section^ Let us assume that we wish to lift an object. If it is but an 
empty matchbox on a table near jbyy no sensible strain is noticeable. 
There is no change in the field of attention as a whofc, except that a 
portion of the total state is mechanically eoif^erpUd and made to ^ive way as 
mechanically to the newcomer* The greater the weight we have to lift, 
the greater the strain. Suppose we see before us on the ground a lump 
of iron marked “112 pounds.*’ We wish to lift it. We have lifted 
weights before, and w’e know that much of our strength will be required 
for the task. Observe how we prepare, f We take a deep breath. The 
muscles of the body harden. The feet are firmly planted. We assume 
the most convenient position. We are almost a blank as far as anything 
but our intention is concerned. Our strength, except that absolutely 
required otherwise, is spent in prospectively raising the weight, or what is 
its equivalent. When we are about to make an unusual effort, or are 
making it, we abandon general thought and observation. If the weight 
does not demand the whole of our strength, we'can lift another weight 
alotigside of it, or we may think about other things. When the ol»ject to 
be moved is but a rose petal, a child may be humming a tune, skipping, 
and wondering about the nature of a rose petal—all at the same time. 
(See sec; 25.) 

34.—Attention Energy and Motion Energy are One. 


What is true of muscular strain, and the consequent narrowing of the 
field of attention, is true of neural strain; for the two are one. Wc haYe 
note^bow we prepare to raise a heavy weight. An exact counterpart of 
this is to be found in connection with ordinai;y attention. Suppose 1 
think that I discern a voice in the wood. I “ strain every nerve ” to hear. 
[Test such a case.] Am 1 now attending? I am attending only in the 
same sense that I am when preparing to lift a weight. The attention 
is absorbed in the preparation. The brain is becoming supersensitive 
at certain points. Without this 1 should fail in my task.| If other 
thoughts do not vanish and if labour is not concentrated, we cannot move 
a heavy weight, and thus when the field of attention is left unaffected, 
we cannot attend vigorously in a new direction. ^ [Ts that so ?] 'I’he field 
must change as the attention becomes keen. All bodily motion, like all 
thought, results from organic transformations. Attention reflects but one 
class of work which appears now as motion and again as sense. 

We have remarked that it is not possible to ♦“distinguish between non- 
physiological and physiological effort;, than they are one. It will be as 




. one, contradicts ;tW''fcttrrcnt theftks. Which imply that our con- 
.diiion 4t any iQomcnt k constituted of-M indiwsihle organic whole. 

V*There is no attention without previoos attention " (Ladd, Psychology^ 1894, p. 77). 
$The influence of, expectancy is a favourite subjeebwith psycho<physici$t$. 
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well to enter into somewhat greater detail. The fact usually observed in 
this connection is that great neural strain excludes great muscular strain 
{as in the dog trying to re-member), arid that ^eat muscular strain excludes 
great neural strain (as in lifting a heavy Weight). Whefi attention, is rapt, 
all’Outward motion is suspended; and when we are engag^in severe 
physical work, thinking must be discarded. One fund of labour is ex¬ 
pended in one direction, be it of thought or of action, of brain or of 
muscle. This might be disputed on the ground that a man may be 
strong in muscle, while his neural powers are indifferent . Thus it is, for 
instance, rightly contended that muscle training, as such,'.ribV,more 
strengthens the nervous system than neural training, as suchi strengthens 
the muscles. The distinction is, however, illusory, for what is true as 
between neural and muscular activity, is equally true within these two 
departments. As 1 attend with ease to an elaborate piece of music, 
and am perhaps helpless when it is a question of grappling with a raathe-. 
matical demonstration, so I can be physically strong and effective in one 
direction, and weak and ineffective in another. Assuming the normal 
state, the slightest musftular»eflrort interferes as truly with neural effort as 
the greatest, and 7 nce versa, just as any neural or mu-scular exertion,in 
one direction tells respectively on neural 'or muscular effort in every 
other direction. [Is this not too sweeping f\ < 

The analogies between these two kinds of effort are numerous arid in- 
stnictivc. We have already observed that in both spheres we can be 
strong or effective at one and the same time in a few directions only. We 
add that great strength or effectiveness in one direction is normally 
excluded in both departnvjnts unless we are healthy in every way. In 
physical exertion, too, strenuous exerciss^plays the same part as in rieural* 
exertion. In the former, as jn Jhe latter, the output of labour must be 
measured by efifectivenegs, and not by felt strain. Thus, again, certain 
parts of the body may be tired, while others are not. These various cor¬ 
respondences suggest a common causb, for they are far from being super¬ 
ficial or accidental. ♦ 

Men*often learn that, after practice, they frequently perform a muscular 
act in spite of themselves. Thus wishing to raise my eyelids for the purpose 
of removing a .speck of dust from the eye, 1 meet at first with stubborn 
resistance on their part. [Repeat this experiment.'] Again, as physio¬ 
logical acts arc attempted more and more frequently, so we often lose 
control over them. In ^a similar way, control in matters intellectual 
becomes frequently impossibly trains of thought continually passing aefbss 
the stage with apparently no volition preceding them. All that we are 
entitled to conclude in suAi cases of uncontrolled activity is that changes 
are readily initiated in those directions. Involuntj|rinies,s of actions offers 
no ground for a divisiori be^’cen neural and muscrilar ^^ivity.' Aj^armt 
unconsciousness o/ actimfy, ease and readiness of acHvityi 'tn^^^dtme and 
continuousness of activity^ hold good as much‘In the-muscupar .malM^QS in 
the neural, as might be proved by a profusion of examples, and |hese 
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states can, therefore, not be considered as distinguishing neural from 
muscular activity. Waking .during the night, I am unable to dismiss an 
absurd dream; having seen a loathsome sight, I am unable to banish the 
surviving image; having felt strongly, I am unable to calm myself; laughing, 
I am unable to regain serenity; thinking intently 6f a subject for some time, 
I am unable to dismiss it; being tempted I cannot resist; etc., etc. [Tfsf 
these assertions.] The chief instances are perhaps supplied by our general 
habits which are yet so little known even to the specialist observer (ch. 3). 

35.— ^Attention and Heredity. 

The general nature of human activity—the mould into which it is cast— 
is determined by the organism we inherit. We readily attend. There is 
no need for schools where we shall be taught to distinguish, to see, to 
act. This power, on the whole, the organism takes over from the past. 
We spring into life, as regards the building up of the inner and outer 
world, as Minerva sprang from the head of Jove—armed from head to 
foot, though the equipment differs with ^i^'^Bent species of animals. 
The infant pigeon employs its wings to regain equilibrium ; the kid jumps 
about and is frolicsome, unlike its adult parent; the chicken flics up to 
escape a rat; the gosling placidly rests in the shallow basin full of water.* 
Again, our customary movements are so complex that, apart from pre¬ 
disposition, we could not have learnt them. Uninstructed attention in 
this wise performs that which years of elaborate training could not ac¬ 
complish, while education only enables us to avoid a little friction 
here and there. Our acquired activity, compared with that inherent in the 
*org|nism from birth, is like that of the shopkeeper who, polishes and 
arranges his newly arrived good.s, education being to heredity what the 
individual is to the race. The same stimuli occasion the child or young 
animal to spend energy in varying grooves of action. The discharge of 
energy, in one instance as in the other, is along certain well-established 
lines. No one who has closely watched the development of a human being 
can escape being struck with the large proportion of wisdom which the 
new-born child brings with it. \The. advanced student should keep a 
record of the development of some child.] An infant is not a piece of 
clay, and what tuition does, is as nothing compared to what the child 
knows and docs without tuition. Apart from the child’s latent powers, and 
its magnificent nervous system ready to develop, it would be as little 
amenable to education as a snow-man. The^ full-grown person, too, is 
mostly himself and acquires from others little which is fundamental. The * 
very depths of his being he has brought with hihi, his special impressibility 
being the result of his special organisation What is easily admitted as 
being true of muscular activities is equally true of neural activities. Here 
also study shows that acquirements constitute an .insignificant fraction of 

V' . 

^•‘The twilight that sends the hens to roost seta the fox to prowl, and the lion’s roar 
which gathets the jackals scatters the sheep” (Ward, Psychology, 1S86, p. 43, col. 3). 
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our outfit, as regards fundamentals, though education has enormous 
practical bearings. . , 

36.— Observation and Attention. 

• t V' 

The limited quantity of bodily energy which can be devoted to neural 
functioning, explains the varied quality of observation, both inner and 
outer. A man lives in the country, and scarcely knows the shape of a 
single kind of leaf. [ Verify what follows.'] Raising my eyes, the syca* 
more tree under which I write is guessed at rather than seen, while the 
other trees in the background appear still more indistinct. I meet with 
considerable difficulty in discerning a single leaf in full, for in most direc¬ 
tions I can only see shapeless green patches. In a few places alone, 
though 1 am but a few feet off, can a leaf be clearly distinguished. To 
observe a leaf unmistakably, means that we observe it in preference to 
others, that we assimilate its structure, its size, its form, its colour, and the 
relation of each of these to one another and to the whole. Besides, the 
shapes vary somewhat, js with the ivy, for instance; they also differ with 
the season in colour and size; and caterpillars, and sundry other factors, 
give rise to additional changes. If we wish to know more of the leaf, we 
must, in a critical manner, compare it with other leaves. Usually there is 
no attempt to attend carefully to any object; for, in the instance we have 
cited, such attention would imply that we stood still, that we had procured 
a convenient number of leaves, and that we had scrutinised them until we 
had satisfied ourselves as to the nature of the normal leaf. Glancing at 
trees in passing is inadequate for such purposes. 

As I walk dowm a lane at the end of June I note a wealth of grasses and 
flowers along the roadside; but no glimpse can give One a reasonable 
notion of even a single blade. * As the average person observes superficially, 
it follows that he has at scanty knowledge of botany and of things in general. 
He usually glances at the shape or oolour of some leaf, and forgets it as 
quickly. 

In seeing a small square □, we see something primarily given in space. 
But with the majority of objects, time enters as a salient factor, e.g.^ a 
daffodil is a continually changing object, and to know this flower wdl we 
must observe in due order the changes through which it passes. . [ Wateh 
the grotvth of some Jlou>er.] Fresh knowledge can only be acquired )i>y 
strenuous endeavours, and when we neglect being strenuous, what is 
before us remains imperfectly known to us. If the outline of a tree strikes 
me as familiar, I already know something of that tree. If I can tell die 
name, size, shape, colour, structure, function and development of its leaves, 
branches, trunk and roots, tj;|en f know just a,. Jiitjle ..more, that is all. 
There is only a question of degree in attention, or in ich#result of attention— 
knowledge. From the standpoint of attention there are ever higher 
syntheses; and, similarly, lower and lower. The vaguest feeling varies only 
in complexity from the most,elaborate conception. We are constandy 
passing up and down the ladder of knowledge. The wildest dream,*in its 
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several portions, has consistency, and the most careful thought has simply 
more of this consistency. 

37.— The Growth of Knowledck Complexes. 

At this juncture let u.s, from the standpoint of Attention; trace the growth 
of knowledge complexes. 

A man, say, often travels to a metropolitan 55tation, The ticket collector 
there sees thousands of people pass by him whom he could not recognist; 
if they presented them.selves a few minutes later. How is it that he knows 
the man we are thinking of: his easy gait, his indifferent bearing, his 
peculiar voice,.his dress, and most of his features and ways? Perhaps the 
man passed the ticket collector a score of times before he was noticed at all. 
Then some trifle, in an idle moment, caught the official’s eye. Next time, 
when he observes that trifle again, he dimly re-collects that he has seen it 
previously. He connects it with the man, some vague personality. Ihen 
he takes account of the walk, then the bearing, then one of his features, 
then another and still another, then he hears the man utter a few words, 
then he becomes acquainted with his temper, his’pianners, the newspaper 
he read.s, and the like. If vve .suppose a typical instance, the ticket 
collector’s knowledge complex .slowly grows. His attitude, as, we have re¬ 
peatedly seen, is that of restles.sness. He notes some detail, and has it 
impressed upon him by repetition. Some waste of attention being thus 
avoided, he comes to be familiar w'ith a second point; then with a third; 
and so with a fourth. His conception grows in this way for years. At the 
same time, the growth is not dependent on any express desire to possess a 
clear notion of the man. This case serves as'ia simjile illustration of the 
development of a knowledge complex, stimulated mainly by the necessity 
of paying attention to unfamiliar details, and aided by the fact that when 
the attention is directed to the unfamiliar it gradually becomes familiar. 

A striking instance of a similar character exemplifie.s the same prin 
ciple. Some one is introduced to two brothers, who appear to him so very 
much alike that he cannot distingui.sh the younger from the older. In time 
he comes to know each intimately, and he can then scarcely conceive how 
he could ever have confounded the tw'o. 1 heir every feature, their every 
movement, their manner, their voice, seem peculiar to each. How did he 
come to see them in .such a different light ? He was in their company a 
good deal. Meeting them frequently, their appearance grew familiar arid 
sharply defined. The constant play of attention selected detail after detail, 
and memory treasured these up. The homogeneous conception of the two 
brothers became more and more disparate. In this instance we encounter 
again- growth from the relatively, simple to the relatively complex. 

Leaves, again, ara but leaves to the cotfntryman who walks frequently 
across a certain part of a wood. ' Hift attenticyi employs itself tentatively 
withtldte objects surrounding him. In time the'leaves of the familiar 
bushfes come, in the fashion already delineated, to be more and more 
clearty discriminated. The .shades of gree’n of the hazel, the blackberry, 
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anti the hornbeam, sink into the memory. From bush to bush he feels the 
differences. As with the shades of green, so with ,the normal size, outline 
and structure of the several classes of leaves. He has ho e^pr^ss.desire to 
know these intimately; thpugh there n|iy be now and thhh. art mterest in 
this or that aspeef. Thus^nowledge complexes are built'up. He Pnds by 
knowing much where he knew little. 

So with other objects. Being familiar with the full-grown, rpbin, one 
finds that one is enabled to recognise, as a consequence, youiig ’ robins. 
Knowing these vaguely, the knowledge, through unpremeditated obserya- 
tion, grows more defined, and one can tell the different stages in the de¬ 
velopment of young robins. In this way a great multitude of .knowledge 
complexes come to be acquired. 

Take the book which I was reading. Certain notions were embodied in 
it. These w-ere not concentrated into a word or two. They had to be 
abstracted from the perusal of the whole volume. Perhaps the aim of the 
Avork IS merely to impress one important truth or knowledge complex. 
Aspects of that truth are, for this pu 4 )ose, continually introduced and illus¬ 
trated. As I study the book closely, the central cqnception slowly takes 
shape. The same factors are still at work. Certain details, by being 
repeatedly amended to, grow more and more familiar, and thus separate 
facets of the truth are gradually detected. Then several of these are seen in 
relation lo each other. At last, as the result of progressive activity, the 
truth, as such, flashes into existence. The process has been one of de¬ 
velopment ; and attention, in its unobtrusive fashion, has been leading me 
towards the end desired. By reading a volume several times, more and 
more is re-membered. Attention is consequently set free, and we grapple 
Avith new as}>eets. 

Often the notions latent in^i book, or in a person, or in any form of 
knowledge complex, became .apparent Avithout being searched,for. Let us 
say that the author I am interest'd in is Robert Browning. I read poem 
after poem, and many a one again anti again. If the poet has a marked 
style of his own ; if he shoAvs certain mannerisms; if his stories are worked 
out in a* fashion peculiar to himself; if he has a limited number of ideas 
which he seeks to inculcate, these idiosyncrasies gradually become trans¬ 
parent. Repetition forces what is like to the foreground; for it is his,funda¬ 
mental notes which he is ever repeating. Hence the memory retains , 
rather than the incidental items which have not the advantal^e.bf 
rehearsed, provided that this process is not disturbed by theorising,. / In 
time we may know Browning well, without ever having made a deliberate 
attempt in that direction.* 

38. —Attention yo One Object at a Time. 

^Ve have seen that the nognal amount of attention is constant • Webave 
learned how familiarity »n one direction allows/)f additional functioii^g in 

•While in one instance the notioxiof wishing to knoAw Br6wailig well is present, the 
same result is yet obtainable by a series of less comprehent^e liotions. • 
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Other directions. We have also observed that attention does not deal so 
much with points as with fields. Hence we answer the fjucstion, “ Can we 
Attend to more than one thing at a time ? ” with a decided “ Yes.” 

Indeed, there cannot be a “ one' thing ” to attend to. All functioning 
implies breadth and pluralit)?, and the field is not even limited to one 
notion or one act. While I was endeavouring to understand what I was 
reading, I was, of course, reading at the same time. The latter claimed 
some of my attention, and I was thus active in two sets of directions. I 
might have been reading the passages aloud, and walking while thus reading. 
In addition, I might have been playing with a key in my pocket, and so 
on. The field of attention is only restricted by the quantity of labour re¬ 
quisite for an act. Various activities are pursued^ separately or conjointly* 
as easily as one, if those activities collectively absorb no more than the normal 
amount of energy. 

The attention is usually divided, as in the instance just referred to. It 
seems possible to speak as fast as one can, while, at the same time, fcading 
an announcenrent on a street hoarding, and inwardly contemplating a land¬ 
scape. [Test this.] Again, in any simple' perfoiraance, a multiplicity of 
actions is carried out simultaneously. In lifting a heavy weight I do not 
need to choose first a convenient position, then stand firm, then adjust my 
hands and fingers, and then exert a strain. Many of the various movements 
are normally performed at ofie and the same time. [Repeat this.] The 
subdivisions of such an action can be again subdivided, if need be, for there 
is scarcely an ordinary movement so simple as to lack parts. We, therefore, 
find, as we might have anticipated, that, in learning, we generally proc<!ed 
only with portions of a process at a time. After a period several portions 
*are performed simultaneously. Sometimes, as in the case of lifting a 
weight, the activities form one connected wljole. At other times, they are 
disconnected : the walking has nothing in common ^with my playing with 
the key, and my playing with the key is not thought of in connection with 
my reading aloud. ‘ 

Let us re-member what we have already referred to, that the functioning 
of the central nervous system is due to the pressure of organic needs, or to 
functional readjustments. For this reason, if W'hat we are occupied with re¬ 
quires less than the normal energy available, series after series will establish 
itself until the available energy is fully employed. Hence when we are 
engaged in routine occupations of a low order, i.e., occupations which 
absorb little attention, we always add to our immediate repertoire of thought 
or action. As a difficulty in the work arises, so the objects attended to 
decrease; as the work becomes easier, so we are occupied increasingly with 
what is not connected with the ^sk. [Test *tkis minutely.] In some 
matters alone do we encounter the fact thafi we cannot do more than one 

* SjMt {Psycholt^y, 1896, i, p. ai2) says that we can«»)nly attend simultaneously to the 
rin^hg of a bell and the swinging^of a pendulum when the HWj arc connected in thought. 
This is certainly not so with me. While I am continuously speaking, I see at the same 
time th^trees outside my window and hear the cars passing by, without connecting 
these three pjoccises. 
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thing at a time. I cannot, for example, sit here writing, and be, at the 
same time, strolling through the neighbouring wood. Such instances, 
however, prove little. Only a few days after I Jiad written this, I over¬ 
heard a remark illustrating the view which is here put forward. A builder 
said*somewhat sarcastically to one of his mefl, as I was passing by, ** You 
wouldn’t do for a carman; you would pull up the horse every time you 
wanted to speak," plainly intimating that the man might do his work and 
talk at the same time. Of course, an untrained psychologist would be 
confused if he attempted to do deliberately what he constantly does without 
pointed deliberation. But time will soon prove to him that introspectmn 
is not bound to be a barrier to the direct observation of immediately trace¬ 
able facts. As practice proceeds, he will be able to institute an 

introspective series." 

The pr()))lcin involved in this section has been much debate. Brentano {Psyekologie, 
1874, pp, 204-32) holds that several things can be thought of at once, but they must 
form one whole. Hamilton {Metaphysics, 1877, i, p. 254) contend%that five or six 
points can be discerned simultaneously. James {Psycholo^, *890, i, pp. 405-9) seems 
to me ambiguous. Lipps {GrUndtatsachen, 1883, p. 164) l>c 1 ieves that “only one process 
of thought can proceed at a time without interruption.” Paulhan {La Simultan/iif des 
Actci Pyihiques, 18S7) recounts a number of most interesting experiments of hii own 
which tend to prove our contention. Stewart {Elements, 1S08, ch. 2) considers, as we 
have seen, that the minimum visibile is tha time-atom of thought. Stout {Analytic 
Psychohsiy- 1896, i) concurs with Brentano and Lipps, saying, in explanation, that “each 
mode of mental process tends to arrest and suppress others” (p. 196), a conclusion with 
which 1 cannot agree. The fact that effective introspection is generally denied, implies 
that thought is considered only one storey high, 

39.—l 3 o WE Attend in Habit. 

This is not the place to face^the question of routine; that is dealt with 
in ch. 3. We can herCt only consider the problem from the standpoint 
of attention. As an illustration take the compositor who is setting up this 
type. [Examine in detail some proeessydmiliar to youi] If he is not intro¬ 
spective, and he is asked how he does his work, he will be unable to 
re-collect more than a minute portion of the process. Why is that? It is 
because he does not, now at least, think of the different parts of thfe 
process as a whole and in relation to other things. He only regards .the 
steps in connection with those that’ immediately precede and follow. 
Through continued improvement he has become an adept in doing the 
right thing at the right time. Being uninterested in the nature of his work 
and interested in other things, he has a tendency to crowd out of the total 
process whatever can be spared. He busies himself only with that^hich 
he is compelled to do, 'being employed otherwise in reflecting over 
pleasanter, and to him, more fafeinating themes than Getting up type. The 
gathering thoughts push asi(^e all that they dare. As a result, attention to 
the work is reduced to a minimum. He just re-merabers what is necessary 
—no more and no less, roughly speaking—and what is not necessary falls 
a prey to oblivion. Each movAnent is involved in the one which preqedes 
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it—it being immaterial here whether the stimulus is CLMifal or not—and is 
entangled in the following movement. As these movements are of no 
general interest, as attention to them is reduced to a minimum, and as 
the main stream of thought rushes by them, they become lost to the 
memory under ordinary circumstances. Assuming that the compositor 
has duly learnt his art, his knowledge, through economising the attention, 
is reduced to what is indispensable. That he attends to his work is 
plain. From a number of letters in a box, he selects the one which lies in 
a certain position. Previous to that selection his right arm moved towards 
the proper box. If he shut his eye% he would soon find out their use : if 
he then lost the sense of touch, he would be unable to proceed. Sensa¬ 
tions, images and movements, are the result of attention, and since they 
occur in jthe process, the compositor must be attending. Or, to test the 
matter differently. If the compositor is so inclined, he can observe what 
he is doing, and thus re-develop the various steps in order.* In noting his 
own procedurqj( he will soon be convinced that he is busy attending during 
.the whole process. Again, let the compositor be interested in a conversa¬ 
tion, let that become ab.sorbing, and his arms gradtially come to a standstill, 
whicl) proves that attention covers the whole field of organic functioning. 
No process is so elementary that it escapes falling under this rule. 

A. 

, 40.—Can we Aitend to Habit.s. 

A misconception has been created by the opinion that it is not possible 
to attend to a habit without influencing it. Only casual observation l)ears 
that out. It is true that with some activities the first attempts at following 
.the process modify it or give rise to perplexity. ** More critical study, how¬ 
ever, shows that the embarrassment soon disappears, and that after prolonged 
practice we can fully observe without in the least degree introducing any 
change. At first, in following the process, we incline to divert the labour 
requisite for the process itself, whit;h produces disorder. We are also apt 
to introduce crude notions, or deliberately fix our eyes instead of allowing 
them free play; and the like. But as we continue striving to attend to the 
manner in which we perform ajask, le.ss labour is wasted or misdirected, 
and the two pocesse.s of performing a task and of attending to the manner 
of performance proceed together.. In some instances, besides, it is 
essential that we “ attend ” to our work. In others, we freely attend to our 
dress, to our looks, to our walk or to our conversation, we not only con¬ 
verse, but we take note of how we converse, t \Practise till you can readily 
observe your habitsi\ 

* Stewart {EJements^ 1808, ch. 2), believes that we Attend in habit, only ilfat our 
tnou^t is much ijulcker. Dr. Stout {Analytic'Psy^ftolpgy, 1896, i), with the majority of 
psywlic^ts,, excludes attention from the realm of habit. He holds that “ independence 
ofaltcnJion “ IS one of “the chief fixtures of permanently fixed habit” (p. 258); that 
^estajiSshed habit is independent of and. cx<flpivebf attention ” (p. 261); and he tells ns 
fmftl^;..lb8t “a practised leader does not usually attend tO*thc letters and words; his 
thoi^ts are occupied with the meaning” (p. 2 o6). / ' 

f Nwtfi' {Atialytii; Psyehelayy, tS^, t) slRMigiy'i|iainlains that in attending to habit, 
“habit is disturbed; there is lass of ^lity, raj^ty, and uniformity” (p, 361). 
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41.—The Routine of Life. 

r' 

Besides the routine of work, there is the routine of life. In daily life 
we pay but a semblance oC attention to the^.objecte around us, became they 
suggest nothing of interest, and because, if sev^erely attended to, they deprive 
us of the normally necessary attention. Thus we do not linger over each 
letter in a book. Similarly, in town we take little, aepount of carts, horses, 
houses, names over shops, or the people we pass, and we notice only in the 
vaguest manner the stones on which we tread. In the rumbling of wheels 
we distinguish neither wheels nor rumbling. If again, in strolling through a 
maze of trees in June, I did not ignore the majority of the surrounding 
objects, I could never think of anything else but objects connected, with 
the wood. The opportunities at our disposal being limited, we attend only 
to an inconsiderable extent to our surroundings, and these hurri^ observa¬ 
tions being useless, or nearly so, for the general stream of t^bught, they 
are little dwelt upon, and hence not re-developed. For example every 
one has noted the moon in the sky, and also the fact that she is some¬ 
times full and sometimes not ; but her exact path, the rate of her speed* 
the reason' for the changes, are not revealed by an occasional upward 
glance. There must be consistent, connected and long-continued activity 
to discover these facts, and this, in contradistinction to routine observation, 
holds of the main facts of existence. 

42.—Attention and Memory. 

In the routine 6 ( work and of life we meet with attention. Turning to 
memory, we are face to*face with the same factor. To remember,, 
according to our interpretation, is to " re-member.” The traces of the original 
stimuli are preserved in some»form, if they were attended to in the first 
instance, and attentioii Converts the modification into some image, etc. 
Without somatic or bodily stimuli, attention as we have seen, can do no¬ 
thing, and without sensory attention such stimuli create no sensory effect. 
Hence we are bound to reason that in re-development we apply energy, to 
traces left by the original stimuli. 

The moment the processes comprehended in attention come to a stand¬ 
still, form, totality, sohnd and colour, cease to exist for us, while with the 
birth of attention, objects are realised in the manner already explained. 
Hence the sensory world, as we know it, does not exist apart from attention* 
Accordingly, fto imagjet no sounds no taste, no thought, nothing intejUiffbU is 
stored. (Sec. 15.) As long as attention is at work, so long da. seconds^ 
systems exist. We re-develop everything, in the sense that .wef-have 
developed it previously. The process of memory, Ijke jthat of sanction 
and feeling,’is one of elaboration, only that in the fohner insitiUt^ we, are 
dependent primarily on central stimuli. The.objects of possible ixiemory 
are latent in the brain structure as a tree is said to be latent in a see^ and 
possess uo other existence. Attention makes real what is , otherwise only 
possible. We have no more reason to believe that imagis eyist in the 
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absence of attention than that a blind man can see, or that a puppet will 
move if the strings are not pulled. Our needs (ch. 7), coupled with the 
trend of attention (sec. 44), decide which out of innumerable possibilities 
shall become actualised. 

No strict line can be drav^n between primary and secondary systems, or 
fact and memory. Most objects integrated are not integrated at once, 
in viewing a landscape I view now one part, now another; my eyes sweep 
across it; and were it not for apposite memories the impression would be 
far diflerent. Thus even the simplest figure takes time in apprehending. 
Again, listening to a conversation., an argument or a melody, is a meaning¬ 
less process except in so far as we connect what happens from moment 
to moment. Were it not for memory, feelings and sensations would be 
impossible.* (Ch. 5.) 

43.— Sub-conscious and Unconscious Thought. 

As with memory, so with unconscious or sub-conscious happening.s. 
"^Thought being impossible without attention, thefe can be no atteniionless 
thought, and consequently no unconscious or sub-conscious thought, if 
these presuppose absence of attention. The subtle facts which are .said to 
mark subterranean thinking must be explicable in the light of what we 
have? learnt. Here the relation can only be hinted at. 

First, we must allow for misinterpretation. Images are often so faint, 
and so little dwelt upon, that we forget or are unaware that they occupied 
the theatre of thought. Feelings, again, are not seldom misconstrued and 
often not actively discerned. These classes of^facts might be conveniently 
called sub-conscious, or loosely connected, if it be observed that we only 
refer to facts which are much misinterpreted or little dwelt upon.f 

* Smilh, The Relation of Alfenlion to Memory, • , 

t Morgan (Psyeholoj^, 1894, p. 14) wouUl restrict the word “ suh-conscious" to the 
margin of consciousness as distinguished#from its focus. Stout {Manual, 1898, p. 68) 
defines sub-consciousncss as one with sentience. Sully {Human Mind, i, p. 75) also in¬ 
clines to use the term as we have done. Lipps h.is a curious theory as to unconscious 
activity. He says: “ All p.sychic activity is primarily unconscious. Out of the multitude 
of what is unconscious rises the conscious when the conditions are favourable’’ {Grund- 
tatsachen, 1883, p. 695), 

The words “ consciousness ” and “ awareness ” express a simple fact which is rather 
hidden than revealed by these two words. Wlien I say that T was fully consciau.s of the 
course of action I look, I mean that I connected the course of action with some other 
fact. When I say, on the other hand, that I was not aware of what I was doing, I mcjin, 
again, that I did not connect the course of action with anything else. fk}nsciousncss or 
awareness thus means that a notion does not stand by itself, but is connected with some 
. other notion or notions. Whenever a notion is thus palpably copnccted with some other 
iwAion, and only then, do we speak of consciousness or awareness. For this reason it • 
m^ht be best to vary those two words with the more orecise w>rd Connection. Hence 
wi may s^ty, *‘The course of action was closely conne^ed with certain reasons for such 
course jdf action,” or briefly, ‘ * The course of acuonuwas closely connected. ” Likewise we 
may “ What 1 was doing was not connected” with any notion. IlenciS though it is a 
sacrifice' to diispeose with two such well-known words as we are here criticising, it will be 
n useful innovation to say, “-I conncct this,” “1 do amt connect that,” in the place 
of I ai^'tonscious of this,” *• I am not aware of that.” 

- '^lavia^'tranHated the term “conscious’* inW that of '*connected,” wc are justified in 
le-^fining ano^r obscure word, “knowing,^ by the very same term of “connected.” 
Wherever ke read “ I know,” we may read “ 1 connect.” Though it may seem curious 
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Secondly, we are bound to allow for a possible activity of the brain in 
the absence of any decided feeling element • In ^ this connection we must 
not forget that attention and stimuli produce a neui^ activity, the counter¬ 
part of which we call thought. j 

Perhaps an illustration or two will elucidat^ this problern, I] wish to re¬ 
integrate the second line of a ♦erse j, but after repeated efforts I fail,, and 
turn away from the subject. \Try deliberately ^yre-insfate names 

which you do not easily ne-develop^ and note result.^ Suddenly, in. the midst 
of some train of thought, rises the sought-for line, like a ghost out of a gulf 
How are we to account for this? Coincidence is out of the question, and 
sub-conscious thought, in the sense in which we have defined it, we must 
also reject. These may account for individual cases; but they do not ex- 
jjlain the facts as a whole. The line rises spontaneously, unbidden, un¬ 
sought, perhaps unwelcome. ' ii,' 

Here is another instance. I want to know how a certain argument is 
to be answered. After several unsuccessful attempts I drop the matter. 
Then some time afterwards the solution develops. What explains tHis 
and similar facts ? The theory here propounded is as follows. (See ch. 5.) 
In hard thinking, re-collecting or passion, certain central nervous tracts are 
supernormally sensitive, agitated or active. When the main stream of 
attention is turned into a new direction, the activity which has been set 
going persists for a period, much as vibrations persist after the initial ante¬ 
cedent is withdrawn. A solution, if arrived at as the result of the continued 
activity, then emerges, as if we had kept on thinking in sense terms. 

'Phis theory will be shown, in the proper place (sec. no), to be more 
than plausible. It not only gives a rational explanation which accords 
with the illustrations; but it is also in harmony with general facts. ‘ We 
know how anger or passion clings to us; how a thought which is dwelt 
upon haunts us j and how moods thus created defy interference (sec. Z09). 
Those sudden re-developments aic alsc^ accompanied by a feeling peculiar 
to them, which we cannot banish. Sometimes it is distinct; at other times, 
it is only observable when sought for. Thus in the case of re-instating the 
.second line of a verse a somewhat faint feeling clearly accompanied'the 
sensitiveness, implying an expenditure of overground attention. This feeling 
is strictly comparable to any persisting organic feeling; it is liable to be mis¬ 
interpreted like others of its kind, and persists like the craving of. hunger. 
Compared with other feelings it shows a difference of d(^ree, but none c^' 
kind. Important developments of this theory are possible; but \^uld hot 

that "conscious” and "aWare” should be identical with knowing, yet analysis;' 
our statement. I know or I do tibt know this or that, means invarial^y I connector;! 
not connect this or that. If a name heud, or a thing seen, si^esu something<»jfihr hiwg, 
oris connected with something or nothing, we say ordinarily that we kiioi^;i6r^;j(ldy^f 
know this. Psychologically, therefore, consciousness, awareness, and. knowing,.:^-, hfcst 
expressed by such verbs as to connft:tt to link, to chain. , <• ; '‘.V/' 

We must go a step furthlr. ' To believe, to doubt, to' be certaui^' 
knowing, and hence interpretable in terms of connecting, , We;4»n,..^erefo|^eimC^y 
" to part-connect,” *' to semi-connect V and '* to cohnect.^rfeetly,*^ to' to 

doubt and to be certain. ' r * 
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be in place here. The bare statement must suffice that there are neural 
processes which at some point end in a more or less complete thought, 
suggesting a brain activity equivalent to, but unaccompanied by, overground 
thinking. There is, however, no evidence that anything but shreds of 
thought are developed subtefraneously, and we may dismiss the notion of 
an “unconscious mind” as unjustifiable. (Sec. 217.) 

Hartmann {Philosophy of the Unconscious, 1884) explains everything by reference to the 
anconscious~a brilliant device to escape the trouble of tracing stubborn facts. The 1 ferl >ar- 
tians keep their cager-to-come-to-the*top ideas in the dark cellars of unconsciousness. 
These unfortunate ideas harass their more fortunate brethren who for a moment bre.itlie the 
sweet air and see the light of dsiy. The Herbartian hell and heaven are purely mythical. 
Ward (Psychology, 1886, p. 47, col. 2) compares the threshold of consciousness “to 
the surface of a lake and sub-consciousness to the depths beneath it,” without indicating 
where exactly the process of drowning begins and how it proceeds. Once conceive an 
idea to be an organic complex (sec. 80), and both Ilerbartianism and Associationism 
seem superseded. 


44. —Conditions Favouring Attention. 

« 

We discussed at length the meaning of attention. A few words will 
suffice to determine the conditions which favour attention. 

(r) First and foremost in stimulating attention, always taking for granted 
the existence of needs, t.e., of functional tendencies, is the presence of an 
irresistible inclination to attend. A certain quantity of attention perpetually 
strives to spend itself. Be the interest ever so low, if wc are not otherwise 
occupied, every trifle is likely to enter the avenues of .sen.se or of the 
imagination. What would otherwise not be attended to receives recogni- 
• tion, because we must be occupied .somehow. When for any reason, as 
on occasion happen.s, we have nothing speci.1l to bu.sy our thoughts with— 
nothing that stimulates to marked endeavour—then a long c.i.ravan of 
thoughts travels across the pasture lands of fancy, each part of which, as 
soon as it requires marked attention, is displaced by other thoughts of a 
similarly ephemeral nature. [Exatni/ie such Everything in turn 

then captivates the inner and the outer senses. The completion of a 
thought, in these circumstances, depends on the ease with which it may be 
pursued; and as difficulties are bound to arise in the process, each thought, 
in the case we are considering, tends to be abri^tly displaced. As birds 
eggs, whether these are fertilised or not, s6 we continue thinking 
whether there is a present necessity or not. Since some difficulty may have 
to be solved at any moment, the attention does not slacken. When think¬ 
ing is not compulsory, our thought.^ lack the- germ, out of which other * 
thoughts evolve. These are the unfertilised aggs which the bird of fancy 
cannot help laying. , 

(a) In the next place comes the precise quantity of available attention, 
distinguished from its perpetual presenc6. The latter determines that 
we shall be active; the former decides, how far we shall be active. Thus 
as toutine geneially lays claiiti to but little of the available attention, we 
have rising tier after tier of thought until the demand equals the supply.. 
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As the dog pretends to be anxious to fetch a stick out of the water when 
his desire is to bathe, so we often make believe that we are busy with many 
details when we are hurried along by the imperative necessity to continue 
acting. 

(^) Just as before going to sleep we frequently doze, attention^ beii^ on 
the decline, so ill-health often tends to decrease the energy available for 
functioning. This usually expres.ses itself in two ways. First, we attend - 
less absolutely. Secondly, the value of an effort is largely reduced, so that 
no suggestion is pursued to its legitimate issue. In robust health, on the 
contrary, attention is at its maximum both as regards strenuousness 
effectiveness. Hence, other things being equal, attention is most effective 
in good health. 

(4) In our analysis we noted that unfamiliarity offers a barrier to 
voluminous attention. While the flowers and grasses alohg^a lane arc 
meaningless to one individual, to another, a botanist, they yield a rich 
harvest of knowledge. This man recounts a score of floral species which 
he has observed, with much other information, while the former cannot 
distinctly recall anything.* What is most easily attended to, is that which 
has been attended to strenuously on former occasions. As a m^cian’s 
wand was said to rear a castle in a moment, so attention, with bewildering 
swiftness, utilises the bricjj:s and mortar of memory. It sorts, sifts, distin¬ 
guishes, classifies and re-cognises, a variety of details in a very brief space 
of time. Attention is, therefore, most effectively employed on what it has 
been previously engaged upon. 

(5) For practical purposes it will not be enough merely to re-cognise, to 
re-attend. Re-attention is* most useful when it is combined with simple 
attention, or, ‘at least, with attention to something not well recognised. * 
VV'^hen the comparatively new, is involved in the comparatively old, the 
consequences are most fruitful. In proportion as the new is isolated, so 
will it be difficult to make it a permanent possession. Thus when new 
truths stand by themselves, they arelhard to assimilate and re-member, 
while, if they are shown to be part of an old truth, they are often re-instated 
or comprehended with the greatest ease. For the advancement of 
knowledge—for effective attention—nothing is more valuable than to show 
the old in the new. ^ 


(6) What is conveniently grasped, other things being equal, is also riiqre 
conveniently attended to. If an object exhibits a special design; if'the 
parts are correlated j if its schefhe is not fantastic j if it is not so 'sroaU 
or so large that much effort is required in its examination; if it of a dla^ 


known to us, then we readily busy ourselves with it. Thus a fine niansion 
is easily conceived of as a whole; a name encountcr^tl for the .firs| time is 
yet fluently read by one accullomed to reading; I geofnetrical.ngu|re of 
regular proportions is not asjexhausting to take note^of .ai bne^'of 
proportions; a picture sepresenting a scene from huipan life iS uhddittdod 
the more readily the more evident the relations of theJSgun^ to each 
other. '' 'i*''-*" 
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(7) The business of the attention^ i.e., the business of the central nervous 
system, is to serve the organism, and in this sense attention is teleological. 
Some demand of our nature, muscular oj: neural, nutritive or regulative, 
sets the brain going and, if advisable, keeps it going until the demand is 
satisfied. Then another want acts as a stimulus, and so forth. 'I'his is an 
abstract way of regarding the matter. We have normally several wants 
' engaging the attention simultaneously ; and, as a rule, the want absorbs 
the attention for a time only, and not until it is satisfied. If a man 
is fond of strawberries and they are before him, his attention, or 
part of it, will probably be devoted to the strawberries until he has 
done with them; but if they are difficult to procure, a little specu¬ 
lation is all which is ventured upon. Our wants are also frequently 
. complex; .a man goes for a walk, for instance, because he desires exercise, 
fresh air, the music of the birds and the sight of flowers. The purpose 
of neural activity is to satisfy our primary and other needs; but when we 
are specially eager about one matter, the whole available attention is con¬ 
centrated cn that alone. 

(8) When interest is acute, attention is highly effective without any 
strain being perceived, though the consequences often show that .such 
strain existed ; when interest is slight, attention is comparatively ineffective, 
while the related effort of attention is distinctly^felt. In interest there is 
a rush of available energy towards a certain point. 

(9) When interest, for any reason, is absent, ennui sets in. We then long 
to do something. We are uneasy as the result of being unemployed. 
Adults, under such circumstances, yawn and grow languid, while children 
cry for something to do. In ennui the attenticni is largely absorbed in un- 

' easiness, as there is no sufficient incentive to make use of it through the 
accustomed, channels. The existence of enpui proves, in addition, that the 
tendency to action is constant, and not solely deterfnined by the presence 
of this desire or that. 

(10) An important aid to continuous attention is to dismiss decidedly and 
completely the previous thought, and to turn whole-heartedly to the matter 
to be attended to. If that matter be fairly interesting, the atteniion will 
then easily be sustained, and quickly recur to the subject in the case of 
momentary absent-mindedness. Much of children'&^atteniion is due to 
the difficulty they find in ridding themselves effectively of^houghts W'hich 
precede, or arise out of, the lesson. 

When 1 sharply dLsnliss a thought, I do it usually by shutting my eyelids forcibly ; by 
looking emphatically at some object; or by some other abrupt muscular act. The only ' 
aUernative is to refuse to think, when, after a little while, some casual percept or idea 
emerges. In any case, dismissal seeros^ due to change of activity alone. It is as if we 
could only dismiss vLsitors by inviting others to take their place. 

,(ii) The more the attention is trained, an 4 lh<t .more we can appeal to 
some congenital or acquired predisposition, l^e more readily are we active 
in apy chosen dfttiction. \Tesi ( i) to (t i).] 
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45, —The Education of the Attention. 

What has been remarked concerning the conjlitions which favour attention 
must be considered in education. There are at least three principles to 
be taken into account. , ' 

(1) The attention should be deliberately exercised* No tasks requiring 
either no sensible effort or a great effort should, as a ¥ul^ be imposed, for 
in both instances the labour is almost wasted. Supposing noW' that the 
exercises are rational, we shall discover that what at one time could not be 
done at all, can later on be readily accomplished. After appropriate 
practice we glide at will from subject to subject, or row deliberately among 
the shallows and deeps of one thought In the education of the attention 
it is oi prime importance to prevent aimless thought, and to develop the 
jjower of firmly, freely and fully fixing the attention on any subject we choose.. 
It is not sufficient for us to be trained in certain directions, as mathematics 
or languiges. If no more is done, vast tracts will remain uncultivated. 
Education must enable the individual to control his activities generallj^ or 
rather should aim at perfecting, as a whole, the neural mechanism. 

(2) The motive for atfending "must be detached from special interests^ 

and the supreme notion to plant in the child, as regards attending, is to 
make it desirous of acting effectively. In other words, the child must be 
In ought to have a strong inclination (sec. 146) in favour of proper attention. 
'Fhe need for reasonable effort should be the incentive. The employment 
of the attention must be dissociated from the interest in the thing im¬ 
mediately attended to. In all sound reflection there is readiness to attend 
to wh.it is not specially interesting except as a means to some remote 
end. * • 

(3) The training of the attention must begin early in life. later results* 
are most disappointing, f ' • 

46.—Factors Producing Changes in the Field of Attention. 

• 

Changes in the field of attention are mainly induced by one of the following 
circumsjtances : (i) when attention has attained its end (Stout); (2) when 
fatigue sets in (Stout); (3) when a strong sensation competes (Stout); (4) 
when, through lax or overwrought attention, the topic tends to change; 
(S) when a new or old topic recently thought of, takes possession of the 
attention ; (6) when a word, a tune, a sentence, etc., haunts us; (7) wbon 
we are full of anxiety; (8) when attention was due to a mood which is 
receding; (9) when we attend to various objects alternately j (10) when we 
dismiss a thought deliberately ; (n) when a thought shows signs of tiring, 
and is not of pressing importance j (12) when we have given sufficient 
attention for the time being;:]: (13) when in,^ s||ibject or in. our 

*Thc Associationist school ky.s tho stress on feeling, interest or plcftsaie-psin j the 
Ilerbartians, on connecting what is pew with what is old, 
t On the subject of the trldning of the attention, see Carpenter’s Physielegy, 

1876, ch. 3. s t • 

t Wc usually devote only a short period at a time to any particular problem* 
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surroundings we observe something of special interest; (14) when some 
routine duty is to be performed; (15) when, by previous resolution, we 
are to do something at a 'stated time, or on encountering something 
or somebody; and (16) when a feeling of hunger, etc., becomes imperi¬ 
ous. * {Test the ffst^ and^ i/possibk, add to </.] 

47.— General Conclusions. 

We have endeavoured to discover a satisfactory answer to questions such 
as the following: Why does attention not vary normally in any one 
individual or from individual to individual ? Why do we normally attend 
to, or tend towards, something or other without interruption ? Why can 
we increase or decrease the range of attention but to a very limited extent ? 
Why do we reason in subjects, and move quickly from point to point? 
Why can we not stop attending ? Why is attention normally easier when 
the subject is familiar? Why can we attend to more than one thing at a 
time? Why are observation and thought slow? etc., etc. Secondary 
systems or facts of non-bodily feeling have supplied us with no clue to the 
solution of these questions, and assuming only these, any answer, as long as 
it was not self-contradictory, could be tendered, each being equally empty. 
But on turning to the bodily organism, we met with facts of great signifi¬ 
cance. All activity, we learnt, is apt to leave traces behind. Certain 
classes of activity are followed by growth of a more or less extensive nature. 
The organism as a whole varies little in individuals. Development pro¬ 
ceeds along well-marked lines. Different parts of the body are more or 
less active, the heart and the lungs working ceaselessly and uniformly 
without need of rest, while the voluntary muscles require more intermittent 
end varied exercise. The brain in the waking state, we know, is an organ 
which is steadily active like the heart and unlikc.thc muscles. Assuming the 
central nervous system to be the complement of tl^e laboratory of thought, 
we saw that all that was*evident, and all that was obscure, in the process of 
attention was readily explicable. Indeed, it became evident that the com- 
pletest understanding of our nature, the general form of thought, could be 
arrived at deductively from a contemplation of the body in general and 
the brain in particular, there being no connected continuity in the secondary 
realm while there is such continuity in the brain. 


48.—A Bird’s Eve View. 


'Die term most intimately connected with attention is direction. In 
attention, therefore, regarded physiologically, we consider the play of 
neural changes from the point of view of the direction in which they take 
place. It is not'so much change, as the line-offchange, which we refer to 




Attention in any given direction ceases only under one or more of the following 
conditions: <i) when iu cod is attained . . . ; (a^ wh&n fatigue sets in; (3) when 
some, competing ^nution . . . Interrupt [s] it ; (4) whfn some sensation or image 
occurs connected with a sjrstem of ^chicol dispositions which . . . happen to 

a' ; n h'gff d^ree of CxdUfaility,” casual associations 

(Smx^Anafy^tc Psyehthgy, 1896, i, p. 197). * 
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in speaking of attention. In this sense the present chapter deals with a 
certain aspect of cerebral change—^with the reasons why neural change 
tends now in this direction and now; in that Further, since normal 
activity is subject to interference diid has certain chai^acteriistics, we speak 
of the degree and the volume of attention.;'^ i^ttentfbh .thus tr^ts df the 
direction, the degree and the volume of cerebral change.,’,It ^braces all 
activity; its field is the field of activity. Thus the’woid^attehtidnas 
useful as is the word direction.^ It helps us to express the fabt^jthatthe 
brain is busy in this direction and not in that; that its forces are massed 
here and not there; and that in the normal waking condition it functions 
incessantly, to the same extent and in varied directions. ' ' >. 

From this position it is but one step to a looser use of the terna whfere 
it sometimes only spells activity or change. Thus when we say that we 
attend in a certain direction, we mean that we are active in that direction. 
In this way attention has come to be identical witH change and change 
with attention. In the strictest sense, then, our subject has been, the 
systematic aspect of neural functioning. 

We have identified attention with cerebral change. The meaning bf our 
key-word is readily distinguishable from- the only other term, berides 
activity, with which it might be confounded. Willing is divided from 
attention, and attention from willing in that attention always is change and 
nothing else, while volition never is change, but only points to it. Tbe 
relation between these two is that between being and becoming, between 
sein and werden. 

Viewing the subject of attention from a still higher position (which 
embraces the physiological aspect), we say In the normal waking state 
something is Qhvays immediately given and that something is a constant 
guantiiy which constantly changes at a constant rate. Here the terms 
attention, activity, functioning and energy, become superfluous. In our 
exposition, however, we have found it impossible to break with the old 
terminology w’ithout endangering tl*; sense and making comparison 
difficult. Nevertheless one feels that it is most undesirable to assumb 
some mysterious power or capacity along with what is immediately given j 
for such a power or capacity describes nothing and explains nothing,' and 
has, therefore, no place in science. 
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CHAPTER III 

SYSTEMS AS ORGANISED 

Habit fashions every act. 

Sees that thoughts Ate closely packed. 

49.-r-THE History of a Habit. 

A child ,is being taught to write.! Laboriously he learns by* 
heart the precise appearance of each letter. He does not distinguish 
between d s and ^’s, /’s and He dips the pen tqp fax 

into the ink-pot. He blots the paper, and his characters are now too 
faint and now too pronounced. He forgets to shape the letters properly: 
neither higher nor lower, neither broader nor narrower, neither thicker nor 
thinner, than the example. I'ho pen is not held so as to prevent un¬ 
necessary work or awkwardness of movement. The paper is placed^ 
wrongly and fs not kept clean. The arm is not sustained in the particular 
fashion required, and the gineral bodily bearing fails to conform to 
prescribed rules. The ’npces.sary speed is not attained. The words are 
not properly divided. The line.> are not at right angles to the sides of the 
paper. 'Fhe spaces between these lines are not uniform. 

Much that is objectionable, the child picks up by the way, and thus he 
has afterwards to unlearn what he has injudiciously acquire^!. Many 
things the child is told, and some of these he forgets or misunderstands. 
Here, again, much ground needs to be recovered. When an explanation 
is proffered, the child has difficulty in following it. He does n^ at first 
re-member with ease. He often stops trying to re-collect something he has 
forgotten. He su.spects that he is wrong. He doubts. He argues with 
himself. He asks questions. He corrects his writing. He watches the 
movemenfs he initiates, .He observes what progress he is making, and 
imagines what teachers, parents or Vellow-pupils will ay. He repeats to 
himself: “ I mustn't hold the pen so; I roust hold it in this way.’* ***That 

• V 

* M 

* Orgaiiisod leaction, o^anised (rend and organised activity are used in this chapter 
a^ ecpivalents of routine process or habit. _ .. ’ 

t The example of the child learning to write has been chosen merely for the purpose 
of illustrating the nature ot habit generally. « • 
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letter falls below the other letters of the line.” “ 'riiis letter I wrote all 
right.” “ Oh ! look at that blot! ” “I wonder whether this is right.” “ I 
wish I had finished.” [Acquire some habits purposely^ and follow to the 
minutest detail the process of development^] 

Miby years after the child has finished his lessons, wt meet a pefson 
who writes easily and well. This adult is the whilom child who found 
learning to write an arduous task. That accomplishment is no more a 
problem to him. He proceeds now without apparent effort. How shall 
we account for the surprising change? this question I propose to 
seek a satisfactory reply.* 

V 

50.—Memorising the Facts. 

(1) In learning to write, various facts came to the child’s notice, and 
these he was asked to retain. Through instruction, through both 
deliberate and chance observation, through interconnecting or reasoning, 
the facts were collected item by item. Committal to memory gradually- 
made re-collection of the material to be utilised jicrfectly easy. After the 
lapse of a certain period the child knew that which the man knows. At. 
’soon as any detail was required, it instantly developed.! Having what 
is relevant firmly established in the memory, there is never—or almost 
never~a need to doubt, to argue, to cast about or to try and re¬ 
member. [Ohserz'c this phase in your habits.] 

(2) A variety of accidental difficulties embarrasses the learner. There is 
a blot—^how is he to behave towards it ? The new pen refuses to take up 
the ink—^what is he to do ? The jiosition of Jiis body is ill-chosen for 
•writing—^how is this to be remedied? His shadow falls oij the paper— 

* 1 am not aware of a single piece of concrete analysis of a habit undertaken by any 
p.sychologist. [Oherve in action : your thumb, your finger^,*your arm, your tips, your 
tongue and your eyes, keeping a copious record ; also handle stick or umbrella, button 
your coat, take off hat, stretch yourself, pullmut -watch, etc.'\ 

The practical importance of proper habits has always been recognised. Ari.stutle, 
in bis Nichomachean Ethics, bk. 2, insisted upon their value; and in recent years James 
(Psychology, 1890, i, pp. 120-7) has eloquently urged their claims upon students.* 

On the theoretical side, as regards habits, the speculative method has lx)rne ondisputer! 
sway, painting the grotesque fancies of the plain man in luxurious tints. The common 
doctrine has been that repetition, exercise or practice, makes deeper and deeper furrows 
or “a smooth path” (Locke, Human Understanding, bk. 2, ch. 33, sec. 6) in the 
brain; and that in consequence there is “ lapse of psychical initiation,^. . precision of 
response,*’. . . unfailingness of response, . . . difficulty of modifying it by special 
volitional effort” (Sully, Human Mind, 1892, ii, pp. 228-9), So Destutt de Tracy, 
Idiologie, 1801, p. 231: “ Our frequently repeated movements [and thoughts, p. 238] 
become easy, rapid and little felt.” So Maine de Biran {De PHabitude, 1803, j). 169) 
quotes a.s effects facility, rapidity and indifference. To these marks of, habit Reid 
{Essays on the Active Pmvers of Man, ed. 1863, Essay I, part i, ch. 3) would add 
“inclination or impulse” to act; and with^his judgment Stout {Psychology, 1896, i, 
p. «8) agrees. See also Foster, Physiology, ps^ l897,^pp. 11 r6-8. 

The laiiy of habit has been raised to great dignity. Dumont {De PHabitude, 1875} 
holds Utat habit is a general property 0? maUet, quoting (p. .348) Gassendi to similar 
effect. 'This opinibn is shared by many ; but ^ especially Hqjring, Veberdas Geddehtniss, 

t Td 4 atte the Memory work instantaneous an^ unerringly in a complicated task is 
a matter which may require months and years of practice. 
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how shall it be prevented? The pen scratches or spurts, the penholder or 
pen is one he is not used to—how meet the difficulty ? Such are some of 
the obstacles which detain the intelligent learner. These queries cpme to 
hiin at first as problems demanding a' solution,’^^hd somie of thi^ may 
require severe thinking before they are^ disposed of. • But as p^ctice 
proceeds new cases tend to be extremely rare; for, once a difficulty is 
settled, the solution is soon well re-membered, and the problerii' ceases to 
exist. Thus special instances which resemble problems do hot' present 
themselves as such; they are^now mere re-membered factor' Just as 
a normal constituent in a routine or organised process is re-developed, so 
we re member these isolated instances, for they have become part of the 
normal order. Consider an example. The country road along which a 
certain individual passes is too rough for comfortable progress. He shuns 
the flints. If one of them is in one position, he steps beyond, it; 
in another po.sition, he takes a shorter step; in a third, he steps to 
the riglit; in a fourth, he steps to the left. By accident he may 
tread on an ugly piece of flint sideways, or on his heels, or on the 
arch or the ball of his Toot, and in each instance he meets the difficulty 
in an intelligent manner. So with the minor undulations of the ground, 
or iji walking up hill or down hill, or on board a vessel—an appropriate 
solution is forthcoming for each instance. At first it might seem that on 
every separate occasion he is compelled to decide on one of a dozen 
courses. As a matter of fact, each special difficulty has occurred 
previously, is re-membered and .stands isolated. The.se cases cease to be 
cases of special difficulty. The solutions are firmly fi.xed in the memory, 
'fhe obstacles, as they ai 5 pear, are settled by reminiscence, and not by 
reasoning, si)bculation or inquiry. [Ofisen>e yourself in dressing and un^ 
dressing, and inyvalMng.] « 

(3) The precise effort needed in the formation of any letter or part of a 
letter is re-collected .'j Should more or le.ss energy be required, the memory 
will gauge it. But for memory the hand instead of going slowly, might 
go quickly; instead of in one direction, it might move in another. The 
particular quantity and quality of muscular activity needed in an organised 
trend or habit i& not generally a matter of calculation. Suppose a man 
discards an umbrella and procures a new one. After he has used the 
latter for some time it strikes him that the umbrella flies open .r|tthei^ too 
quickly. Then it occurs to him that the spring of the new one acts much 
more readily than the spring of the old, and that he had neglectj^ to 
observe the difference. Unsuspectingly he was as active in opening this 
umbrella *as in opening h^ late one. That is to say, we do npt take each 
case on its merits; we go by precedent. In writing, r^ollectiqn stands in 
the .same relation to tlie muscles as it does to sighti ck other sCTJ^tions. 


. . • ^ . V -^ 

SI.—JTh^ .Process of Simpufication. ' / f 
(i) At first, as was hinted, there is a mliny-sided Interest, y/'e vrpnder 
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what is thought of our writing. We speculate whether we shall be praised 
or blamed. We doubt whether all is right. This interest is bound to 
depart in time, as is also the play of thought connected therewith. No 
needs remain that induce us to concern ourselves with our caligiai)hy. 
There is nothing left to wonder about—except, perhap.s,’ our bad hand¬ 
writing. The atmosphere of thought has changed. 

(2) The time and energy spent in doubting, hesitating, brooding, trying 
to re-meraber, etc., are now set free. As the interest in writing d»>clined, 
these agitations of the spirit decreased proportionately. 

(3) At the commencement, especially when the child has little or no 
guidance, he is sure to make many mistakes. How is it that he foigt*ts 
these ?* It is evident thiat writing would be most cumbersome if he lirst 
rc-membered the mistakes, and was bound afterwards to dismiss or toricct 
them. If such were the fart, organised trends would be buried in confusion. 
Moreover, observation proves that his mistakes do not rt'-develop. The 
apparent anomaly is accounted for as follow.s. When a right .solution and 
a wrong one develop, they do not equally persist. The wrong one has no 
interest attached to it and speedily disap[>ears. The right one is sensibly 
retained and is deeply interesting. Other things being equal, of two com 
pounds that which appreciably occupies the attention is the one more easd) 
re-membered. and especially is this the case when a need for re membering 
is present. Hence the right .solution will tend to be re-collected rather 
than the wrong one. Suppose the action in which the right .solution per¬ 
sisted and the wrong one disappeared has to be performed for a second 
time. That will happen which favours the former. An effort will be 
made to re-develop that and not the wrong one. • Other things being equal, 
memory will favour the re-collection of that which required a .s'ensible effoit. 
The wrong solution is thus less likely to re«ur. Again, the right solution 
having been acted upon, the action is connected svith the right solution 
and not with the wrong one. Hence thinking of the action will, by 
preference, suggest the one and notlhe other. Further, the one solution 
having been acted upon, it has been for a longer period in existence, and 
memory will therefore favour the re collection of that one of two dr more 
lines of action which has been previously acted upon. And again, the 
wrong solution is not only di.smis.sed ; it is recognised quickly, and there¬ 
fore set aside the more quickly. 'I'liere is no watting till it has fully 
unfolded Itself; it is thrust back before it has seen the dear light of day. 
Each time a solution is required, the right one is thtfs favoured, and the 
wrong one discouraged. Hence, on the average, the one not favoured is 


soon forgotten through not being re-called. Once more, other things 
being equal, that is re-called which e:tcites interest. Therefore the right 
solution which excites interest will be reinstated while the wrong one, in 
which interest is negative, vifl tend to be forgott^ ^Ihrough not being 
re*c«tlled.‘’And lastly, since the right solution is acted upon frequently 
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and at short intervals, it, rather than the wrong solution, will be fixed in 
the memory.* .. , -.. .. ■ 

In the precceding reflections we have prVbably an araplfe explarution of 
the fact that error lapses. In learning to write, such e][T.oj;; tends, to dis¬ 
appear, while the knowledge of what the prot^hss should Jb^, j^evi^W new 
mistakes from arising. . , 

I'he following propositions convey the argument of thisi shb-^tion: 
(i) That on which attention is more exclusively centred is more,e^^y-re¬ 
membered. (2) That which we do not, in the initial stage|.'niake;'an 
appreciable effort to re-member, is forgotten. (3) That thought which is 
acted on is connected with the action, and is more easily re-jfornjed Than 
that which is not connected with it. (4) That which is re-forme(l,.as well 
as persists, is more easily re-membered. (5) If any part of what is 
erroneous is re membered it tends to be immediately disintegrate or 
suppressed, thus hastening the oblivion of error. (6) That in which we 
are not interested, or in which the interest is negative, is not re-called. 
(7) Only that, other things being equal, on which attention ha^ been 
centred frequently at short intervals, is re-developed.t [Test step by step?j^ 
(4) Suppose the child is about to write the letter L He admonishes 
himself “ Dot your f’s.” So with the letter he re-calls “ Cross your 
Similarly he says, “ I must hold the pen thus.” In this way many of 
his actions are preceded by shorter or longer remarks. As he advances 
in his studies such preliminaries become obviously superfluous. T^e 
memory being perfected and the interest waning, these scaffoldings are 
removed in the manner indicated in the preceding sub-section. What 
happens with preliminaries1hapj)ens with everything which is not essential, 
to the process! One portion after another lapses until nothing but what 
is essential to the action (as*he learnt it) survives.} 

This elimination of what is non-essential is facilitated by another factor. 
^Ve can only elaborate simultaneous!a limited quantity of systems. If 
we are considerably interested in one thing, we cannot spare much 
interest to other things at the same time. Thus there is a constant 
tendency for thoughts, as with animals in congested areas, to drive jcach 
other out of existence. We wish to write, and we want also to think^pf 

the subject-matter of the writing. Hence a tendency to make no ;mpre 

. • ^ . 

-'i 

• The words interest, effort, attention, do not necessarily imply here 
rudiments of these. As we shall see (ch. 4), re-development is always the patconw 'of 
effort teleologically determined, and hence known errors are not likely to be 

tThis special analysts makes no pretence to being faultlessly accurate., uitinnat^yi! 
no doubt, when the foundations of psychology have been laid, wc shal^ obt^lir! « 
mathematical version of the process of*economisation.- 'At pKsent^‘*iitteotpt|-at 
mathematical statement, seeing the enany problems involved^ w^^ld bo-.g^umputpos 
and futile. We may iwyet only tirelessly te-analyse and re-study our data. ’ ■■}' 

J Resolutions, and rl^tfetions, gpherally, play the part of a scaffoldii^’'ld|lhe'^«i^iral 
economy. They wrgue thi^«. «ystem is still in the coarse of ,lereetiQU^-^ ‘j^^ 4 ^wta^^ 
grows complete, so the s^ffbldfng, is removed, Again,,in .anoUi^i;.%^t, are 

themselves organised. Thek ^ean{i)| is neither verbal, nor tt 
thing: but an cstablbhed complex Wlueh is^intless uhlesawecphcetve 
and varying indefinitely in richness of content and expression. (Ch. 4.) ^ * 
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ado about a task than is absolutely necessary. The lessening of the interest 
itself partly disarms opposition. When we are, therefore, concerned about 
some^ing, any disturbing or unessential phrase such as “ Cross your /’s,” 
is suppressed as soon as it rises or tends to rise. With these occasions 
multiplying, and our interest in the writing departing—in the manner 
explained in the preceding portion of this section—everything unessential 
is forgotten. As the miller removes the husk, so, in the process of learn¬ 
ing to write, our notions are gradually reduced and steadily divested of 
what is non-essential, until the pure flour, alone remains. The occasions 
for this grinding down presents itself in practice through the need of, or 
desire for, development of other systems, and, hence, of our apprentice 
efforts, we retain only what cannot be rejected. The process of reduction 
needs no deliberate determination. We require no special knowledge of 
how to bring about the minimum of attention to our work. 

Necessity grinds very small, smaller by far than we expect. We cannot 
be too clear as to the character of these important changes. Let us then 
see to what extent our notions shrink. We have seen interest fade, diffi- 
culties vanish, problems disappear, preliminaries dispensed with. Next, 
or along with them, the child forgets the formal aspect of the writing 
process. When his studies commenced, he learnt that he must hold the 
pen in a certain position if he wished to write with ease, that the arm 
should not be placed as the reinless fancy prompted, and the like. He 
knew, broadly speaking, why he did things and how he did them. This 
knowledge of the how and the why of the process was doomed from the 
beginning. Gradually losing his interest in writing, having no longer any 
, need to refer to that knowledge, and being eager to elaborate other 
systems, he slowly forgets the how' and the why. At first there was a 
bond of time and order; but now all tics are gone. He cannot tell 
relationship, time or succession. Each point is re-‘coIIected independently 
of every other point. He cannot even indicate the tv/ia/, though he knows 
what to do. The tvAa/ has departed as a notion, and exists as a re¬ 
membered act. As the child progressed there was no need to re-develop 
the wAaf, the the tvAj’, or any other system of relationships, and so 
these are forgotten. We detect here no substituted, transformed or added 
constituent, only certain once-existing factors have been removed. All 
that could be dispensed with has been cast aside.. . 

Necessity has dissolved the connections which once prevailed, and hence 
the child cannot freely re-member the process of writing, or its relations, 
or its successive steps. When a portion is conspicuous, as the holding of 
the pen, he easily images the attitude. But tj^hen called upon to give a 
description from memory of the whole process—static and dynamic—he, 
like the mass of men, breaks down in the attempt, ^en most of what is 
supposed to be re-membered proves, imaginafy. , 

usually re-Collect things well, because they Hre interconnected in our 
thought So many other things resemble.them, and they are related to so 
much el^, that they remain i|i continuous touch with the general current 
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of reflections. Most objects have points in common with objects, so 
that even when we, to all appearance, do not Jthink of them, we yet ponder 
over portions of them. As we move hither and thither in t.hougJjt, we often 
come across .stray notions—just as we meet frie^i^ otherwise than by 
appointment—anti when we do imt meet these, we yht encount^ tlmughts 
that involve fractions of them. Thus ordinary npjiions'have a fair oppor¬ 
tunity of being re-collected. In the case of the atoms we are 'dealiri^' with, 
there is a difference. They lack universality and all relationship except 
the one that connects them with their stimuli. Thei^ “ writing atom^,” 6n 
.iccount of their peculiar unfitness, never entfer the normal stream of 
thought, and hence nothing is able to develop them. They lack intelligi¬ 
bility, They live entirely to themselves. [Acquire some compiex ham and 
the process of simplification^ . ‘ 

52. -^Reduction of Effort. 

While advancing, the child discovers on frequent occa.sions that a less 
effort will accomplish his^object as completely as a greater effort. The 
strain is accordingly reduced, and energy is thus prevented from running 
to waste. [ You should test your habits in this respect.] 

53. —Appropriaif. Exfrcise, ^ 

It is know’n that, within limits, appropriate physical exercise hardens 
and increases the .size of the muscles, and that, as a consequence, we are 
able to carry out more with the same or a lesser effort. We are also aware 
that onj^' continued effort, ap<i not effortless exercise, leaves marked traces. 
As with strength, so with skill. Apart from what a perfected memory • 
acLomphshes, there is an addit! >nal aid given by neural development of 
some kind. We become^ through appropriate exercise, more skilful th^ we 
should be otherwise. Nerve messages are conveyed with greater rapidity 
and certainty. [Are they?] For thin reason, over and above what re¬ 
membrance, oblivion and reduced effort do to simplify an activity,other, 
circumscribed neural changes lessen the necessary output of energy still 
more.* [Test by exercise,] . - ‘ 

54.—A Comparison. . ^ 

'i 

Let us once morp compare the process of writing in the day« 
child’s early apprenticeship with the state of affairs when he has naturally 
done learning. To begin with there was ceaseless bustle, now therp is 
none. Through considerations now well known to the student, the amoimt 
of attention needed has 15 een greatly reduced. The different parts^of 
normal habits are re-raembere<f without strain; the child knows hdw to 
meet difficulties wl^ich are likely to occur; he is no longM intdi^fed in 

*OnIy exercise and its oflects are cotkimooly thooght of by pwdwlcfiMs 'Wtiea distnss- 
ing the nature of habit. Yet even ^ete the qaau^ ratl^r man thw.qwmuty of the 
cxeitisc li the essential factor. t * 
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the process itself; known error is absent; theie aie no problems, or 
almost none; what is unessential has been forgotten; less eneigy is ex¬ 
pended; and, lastly, the development of nerve and muscle has further 
reduced the demand upon the attention. That is to say, tlToit has been 
toned down in four ways:' (i) The child re-members \vith ease: (2) he 
has forgotten what is unnecessary; (3) he has regulated the output .k loid- 
ing to the actual demand; and (4) his developed nerves and nuisc k s woik 
more efficiently with less effort. \Try and add to this list. ( 

There is, therefore, nothing my.stenous in the seeming absenie i>l (om- 
plexily in routine or habit; The energy required being largely redm etl, the 
Ijrocess is simplified iti i)roportion. 

55.—The Resui.t or LintRAriNo jVruNTioN Kni<ko\, 

.iVIong with the changes which have been desrribeil has goni .1 
silent transformation which I now proceed to state. We know that there 
is present at any lime an equal amount of attention, tf w'e n-ciuip* more 
of it in one direction, w'e have less at our disp<ysal in any other (liii(ti«»n, 
and versa. Hence, as the iHocess of writing is being simjihficd, tlie 
attention w'hich is set free will be employed in other ways, .uid as the 
habit reaches its maximum simpHrity, the greater part of tht attention 
must be n'distnbuted. 

After slight practice we can sj>aie just enough attention to look aiound 
us. Later on wV may possess sufficient to hum a tune, and later still, to 
pursue long trains of thought! As, at the rommtmcemeut, theie was no 
attention available except lor writing, so at ..he finish oui willing m.ikes 
no appreciable dillerenco to the general lurrciit of tliougiit. We have 
observed how in the struggle for life .and comfort thoughts drive eai h other 
off the field. The same iirocidure is eniounfered hcie in a modified 
form. At first, when a little energy is set frc"—when a kind of .itlenlion 
vacuum is created, and our eyes vCander—there is embanassment and the 
balance i.s disturbed. We arc confused in our work and confused in our 
thought. As more tand more energy is .set free the effoit to divide the 
attention is re[)eated, and, by ])ersev'crance, the cmleavour becomes inoie 
and more succe.ssful. Finally, we closely attend to our writing while also 
altending to other matters. Just as weights tend to fall, so atten 
lion ever strives to be fully employed. A simple experiment will prov ide 
a further illustration of what vve are attempting to elucidate. A man takes 
two i>ehbles. He holds them in one hand. He throws them up into the 
air successively. He tries to catch them in the same hand as they suc¬ 
cessively return, and to throw them "up again." At the start of the experi¬ 
ment he is confused. He has too much*to attend to. In trying to follow 
the eccentricities of one pebble, he follow? neither and catches neither. 
It sc'ems impossible to him lo aftend iSimultaneai,t.sly to both. While he is 
thinking of one, he neglects the other. His adjustments for intercepting 
tli«m fill, fh.stead of ctc»S|^ hi.s hantf for an instant whin the pebble 
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touches it, he vvatc lies the other pebble, and instead of watching the other 
pebble, lie f:loses Jiis hand. But as he continues to experiment the 
attention is tlioroughly divided, and .he acquires the'dovet^ ^Idll. After 
additional trials he might be successful with three pebbles, of attend to the 
two'jlobbies and be thinking of, other matters,.. \You plight repecif this 
f.xfieri> - • ■ ' 

'I'llus it happens that while'-we are engaged in ^vTiting we are usually 
engaged in other directions also. When we are copying we fnay be 
listening to a conversation, if, perchanct^ our superfluous attention is not 
busy with something more serious. Gradually we have accommodated 
our.selves to write while following other lines of thought. On the one 
hand, interest urges us to disengage part of the attention; on the other, 

I he presence of liberated energy seeks an outlet.* 

56.—Does an Orcjanised Trknji ever become Automatic? 

(1) Both the process of simplification and the acquired power of 

]Hirsuing .sever.il thoughts independently may have suggested that writing 
conies to be in time a mechanical act where attention is superfluous. On 
the other hand, we have seen that there is no fundamental change, only a 
simplilication. A further proof of this, if needed, is easily forthcoming. - We 
know, roughly speaking, that the distribution of systems is at all times equal, 
.issuming the normal waking state. If, consequently, we are absorbed in 
thought, we .should expect that writing would proceed with difficulty and 
finally cease, and this actually takes place. We cannot be completely 
absorbed in anything while«writing, for divided attention is only possible 
when the aiteytion is divided. • 

(2) A purely mechanical act would be one in which no sensations were 
p’csent. 'Phis is not so with any habit, however confirmed. In learning, 
we encountered sensations to begin with, 'I'hese sensations grew gt^adually 
fainter (sec, 51). Some of them arctnow so dim that they are hardly 
perceptible. Yet their unobtrusiveness only indicates a reduction in the 
energy .employed; in other words, it records that less energy is wast« 3 . 
I’hese sensations represent physical activity, and only when that ceases do 
iliese sensations disappear. They are the index of work done. It will be 
found true, I believe, that sensations are never missed from an activity; w.Mch 
at anytime was followed by them. It is also probable that wherever tlite hv 
lluence of the unimpaired cerebro-spinal system reaches, there we' h^Ve 
sensations accompanying physiological activity. Perhaps they are hot 
essential, as is .showit in the case of tickling the foot of a mah who^ fipinal 
cord is injured aboye the point wheuce the nerves of the low^ extremities 
emerge; for this man withdrawsiiis foot, though he feels nothing. , But where 
the activity is centraL or connected by nerves with higher nervous 

■, ■■■; v ' 

* Hence Stout’s expldntitiou,.alr^dyquoted,,that “each mode of pientd {yoc^^tends 
to arrcs.1 and suppress others” (PsjpMogjf, 1896, i, p. 196) as as’;jWp|W’ Mmilar 
reasoning (Grunatatsacketi, 1883, p. 164) to coupoci, ’' • * • 
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centres, there we shall find sensations alongside of physical activities. 
However, these are matters for physiological research. 

The nature of sensationless human activity would well repay careful study, I lerc we 
can only touch upon the subjectr From'ch. a we know that reactions are sy.slci’uatic, 
and that any severe drain upon the attention in "one direction entails a breakin^-up of 
systems in other directions. Thus we may readily, listen to this conversation or to that ; 
but once we are interested in one, the other ctasek to exist for us. , For this ro.isou the 
vast mass of possible .systems are neycr formed. !tfow the tendency of economisation 
naturally favours minimal developmeni£%f what is unimportant, and this may be illii^triiicd 
by the case of reading. With the attention fully employed with it, not only is ever) - 
thing noted and easily re-inembered; but the printed thoughts are read in conni'cti.)n 
with one another, and with due regard to relevant memories. Lessen the attention and 
things are little connected ; each sentence is understood only by itself; and is no sooner 
understood than it is forgotten. Further reduce the attention and the words become 
bare sounds which arc perhaps not even heard. Once we recogni^ that every 
sensation represents a system, we can see how we may speak without hearing our spcLcb, 
and how, generally, habitual motor action m.iy persist when we are otherwise very fully 
absorbed, although sensory systems are not developing. Given, however, normal attent icm, 
and sensations re-appear. 

It is a commonplace that special attention to any portion of the body, dcvclojis, as wc 
shrUI see, unexpected sensations and also ordinary ones in greater fulness. Wlien tlicn 
we contemplate the opposite process of being specijjlly inattentive to the body, we learn 
that, cutaneous sensations and pains are often wholly absent. 7 ’Ae extrcmiiirs and the 
body move: effort and distrimination are present ; and yet nothing is fe.It. This is in full 
accordance with theory as wtdl as with experiment, and can only surprise us if we have 
paid too little heed to the nature of economisation. 

A further step is yet po.ssible. The man who has hearing, not only hears a loud 
report, but sJirinks and is disconcerted. So also a child who has accidentally touched a 
hot dinner plate, not only feels the heat but screams. , Thu.s not only is a putrid smell or 
a nauseous taste recognised by him who senses smells and tastes, but disgust and loathing 
follows Thing.s are difterent with the sense-less man. Tire loud report, the hot plate, 
the putrid smell and the nauseous taste, do not exitt for him, nor doe.s he shrink, scream, 
or.sbow,diseust,and loathing when what i.s objectionable tA,tbe normal man is present. 
Ajnid such is the normal man’s attitude when the attention Ls deflected: he. neither 
hears tio'r shrinks. Hence we may conclude that sensory inactivity, whether tcni- 
poraiy or permanent, implies the stningling of a process at its very inception. When 
these facts are allow'ed tor, wc can understand how, umler certain circumstances, a 
temporary inactivity may become permanent. Suppose a lad - wishes to walk in :i 
soldierly way.. lidding himself upright, the act being a new one, is accompanied by 
clearly appredable organic feelings. As he practises, physiological adjustment becomes 
closer. Finally, internal bodily changes create a new situation where the holding one¬ 
self upright ceases to be accompanied by peculiar sensations. Certain systems, therefore, 
tend to cease entirely or tend to be replaced by others. ; ;, ■■ 

Fconomisation has then, several effects as regards sensations.. It may temporarily 
suspend them; it may reduce them; it may alxjlish’ theno ; or it may change them. 
Circumstances will decide which line of development is' to prevail. . 

■ A point of view' such as is outlined abov;, goes sonae way towards explaining such a 
phrase as acting with or without consciousness^.' ‘ ^hen, for exhtnple, owing to a severe 
4M>ld,.:tl» sense of smell forsakes us, we say that Wt ane^.'* unconscious*’- as regards .smell: 

wall-flowers clbse by4^vesus uiaaiEl^tedfH^e “to be unconscious ” 

shall see in ch. 8 that 

is .embodierl in ^^r^»lfy>r ■s^^daT^^ the total cessaUon of these 

us th<e,worldl-df mieus ‘'conklousness,” but blapk notbing- 
ne*s;‘^-also sec.''i9.1''■: ■ • ' , “ ■ 
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(3) Tt niii^hi seem a plausible surmise that every step in a routine 
piocess or habit is developed by the st6p wWch precedes it, ^nd that on 
the first step being developed the others foUoyr automS,ticany. The 'whole 
process, unless interrupted, would according* to this h3rpOthesis,"ruri down 
like an alarm-clcfck; or it would? be as wifii a row of bricks appropriately 
arranged: as the tpp portion of the first brick received a* push in the 
direction of the other bricks, it would fall on the second brick, which would 
fall on the third, and so on until the last brick fell.* Facts, however, do 
iKit bear out this theory. It is not the ofStward stimulus that develops the 
icaction; tor as the stimulus makes itself felt so, at the same time,* the 
real tion begins to develop. The stimulus touches a brain area where 
both stimulus and reaction are implicated. It is not a case of onejieural 
affliction following another ; there is but one neural affection as a result pf 
which we both observe and act. And, likewise, along with the reaction 
there i*' already developing a tendency to prepare for .a further stimulus. 
'Fhc disturbance, to state the thesis differently, is never strictly a local one. 
Hence we must reject the suggestion that routine process is a mechanical 
step-to-stjp process.* * 

(4) We are bound to go further. With any complex process such as 
writing, we cannot .stop at inconsiderable neural changes.^ We have to 
reckon with a need which persists throughout. When this is interfered 
with, we cease to write. Such stimulating needs, the needs of our nature, 
are the source of organised trends of every description, as indeed of every 
task. They represent a definite neural sensibility which enables the work 
to proceed. The cessation of the needs involves the ce.ssation of the 
sensibility referred to. It 4 s this sensibility which conditions the ready 
rtciption of tlx; .stimuli and the ready leaction follo^\ing. In the literal * 
sense, therefore, we have nothing atomic 01 purely mei hanical in a routirte 
d* I like that of writing. , We are still de.iling with a living complex. 

57.—ORCANlStn TRf^fDb AND MEMORY. 

'I’he child is resolved to write the letter r more distinctly. Next time 
he Mts Uown to write he does not re-member his resolufion. In some 
instances he knows that he is coming to an r, and yet again anti again 
writes in the bad old fashion. The explanation of this, after'what has 
been .said in the section preceding the last, is not difficult. The child 
puisues his task independently of other labour. He has drilled, 
into not permitting different activities to interfere w ith each other.‘V. Hfehce 
the writing tends to proceed along its own lines. A certain stimuib$^i;$ 
constantly connected with^a certain reaction, and when the atimu}t^''is 
present, the reaction follows. Just* as at first th^ tightest attentidjt^ to 
other matters disturbpd the writing, .so now on the contrary, it is extremely 

hard to disorganise this acti>^ty. We are so used, while 

' ('''■■( 

* ^ ^ 1 

* Robeiteon {Psychotogy^ 18 $$, p. 232) expresses the prevaletit 
Ilabirs are . . . automatic to the acient to which they arc fixed 
selves.” See also Murray, Psychology^ 1885, pp. 100-4. 



rfew whea’he says: 
and ^ by thinu- 
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the general stream of thought, not to allow the least interference with 
routine, that even thinking at the proper time of the desiu'd <'li.inge is 
sometimes not adequate. 

Usually we check ourselves»when we think checking ilesiiable, but 
frequently our resolutions dre not re-developed at the right moment. 
There is an additional cause for this, besides the onewe have mentioiu d. 
The notion of the correction is not so firmly fixed, nor so ready tf) pass 
into action, as the fault we wish to remove. A slight stimulus would, 
therefore, develop the latter an 1 & not the former. Such is the iu»rjnal 
reason why the correction is often re-membered after the blunder has been 
made, and why we as frequently fail to re-collect our resolutions, 

“At first, and bi'foie the habit is .acquired, every .act is slow, and we .arc roiisoioii' ol 
the effort of deliberation, choice, and volition ; by degrees the mind proceeds wiih kss 
vacillation and uncertainty; at length the acts become sectire and precise: in proiiorlion 
as this takes place, the velocity ol the procedure is increased, and as this acech i.iiuni 
rises, the individual acts drop one by one fioni consciou'.nes-,, as we lose the le.ives in 
retiring further and fuilhei Irom the tiee ; .uid, at l.ist, we arc only awaie of the genet il 
state which results from the'-e nnconscioni operation's, as can at last only iien-eive tlie 
greenness which results from the unjarceived le.aves’' (H.imiIton, b 

p. 37 (^. There is, of coiu->e, no room for Hamilton’s picturesque explanation winch 
implies the absence of sit iplificaiiun. “ Actions we call rational arc, by loug-continued 
repetition, rendered .lulom.itic oi instinctive’’ tSjxmcer, Piyc/tolo^^y, ihqo. i, p. tSb); 
and “the requisite impres.ions being made on us, the approprute movements follow ; 
without memory, reason, or volition, coming into play” (p. 458). .So far Mr. Ilcibcrt 
Spencer. Stewart 180S, p. 109) has another fa.scinating theory. “The 

wonderful effect of practice in the formation ol habit.s, has hecn often, and justly, taken 
notice of, as one of the nne.t ciuions circumstances in the human consuiiuion. A 
mechanical operation, for example, which we at first pcrfoiraed with the ntnio.«i difliculty, 
comes, in time, to he -o familiar to us, t}u.t we are able to pcrfoini it without the 
smallest danger of mistake; even while the uilentiop appears to be completely engaged 
with other subjects. The truth seems to he, that in conxeguence of the association of 
ideas, the different steps of the process present thcm.sclvc.s succe.ssively to the thoughts, 
without any recollection on our iiart, and wiih a degiec of rapidity pro|x>rtioiiod to the 
length of our experience ; .so as to .save us entirely the trouble of hesitation and reflexion, 
by giving us every moment a precise and steaily notion of the effect to be produccvl.’’ 
And so Stout, Psycholu^, 1896, i, pp. 199-200 ; “When we turn to the nervous 
system itself, we fifld the tendency towanks a .stationary condition evidenced by the facts 
of habit. AH automatic actions are the fixed nnd uniform response to the fixed and 
uniform recurrence of .similar modes of stimulation. Now, we have already seen that 
automatic action, as such, is action which dues not involve attention.” 

58. —The Place ok Exercise.* 

We will now determine the place of exercise, as apart from other 
mfl|iences, in the organi.‘«ation of the proce.ss of jvriting. 

(i) I have for many years been writing^ I shall persumtably write for 
some yeans longer, say twenty years. I shall, therefore, have an additional 
twenty yeans of cxercisje. Will my handwriting then be better, and shall I 

<■ • A 

♦■For accounts of the place of exercise, see Berger, Ueber den Her Uehutt,:^ 

au/VorgSuge, 1888; Cornelius, Das Of sets dtr Vebung, 1896$ Du Bois- 
Rcythond,1882; and WoMing, Die Bedeutung der Wiederholung, 1883. 
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then be wiitini^ more rapidly, supposing mine be a normal case? Hardly. 
The piobcibiliiics are that twenty years of added exercise will make no 
difference woith speaking of, nor would fifty*years even, apart from the 
influenc'e of old age or the intervention of death. Exercise has ho absolute 
value. A statem'ent to the effect that “ improvement in the quality add the 
speed of writing is iHj^difect proportion to exercise ” would be incorrect, as is 
also th(^ milder form that “exercise strengthens faculty.” 

tlois not always lead to proportionatc,growth and perfection of facnlly, for it 
■lonictiiiics ends in writer’s cramp and similar deplorable developments. This is the 
opiiositc of wbal wc encounter on observing that so-called “ gentleexercise counts 
piobably for nothing. So also chronic pains may grow worse with time; they may 
become lelUi ; or their influence may be considerably diminished. The'doctrine of 
hihit, .ns cniimonly formulated, is made up of populai generalisations of the loosest 
poss.blc lest me. 

f 2) In thi* elimination of what is erroneous and non-essential time rather 
than e\<‘r( ise is a fa\ curing factor. While the former offers opportunities 
foi the deicrtion of improvements and mistakes, hastening in this way the 
evolution of organisctl trends, the latter remains neutral as regards these 
t hanges. 

(3) Memory is slightly strengthened, and development, to an inconsider¬ 
able extent, assisted by means of effortless e.xeri ise. 

(4) ()nly effort, peisistent in its nature, brings about sensible improve¬ 
ment in primary or in secondary acti\ it}. When effort is not strenuous, 
or is too strenuous, advance in .ability is practically out of the question. 
Nor is constant progress, .speaking gcnerall}, possible. A river incessantly 
wears away its banks, anfl wind and lain never leave off denuding a 
mountain. Not so w ith organised re.iction. E.xercise does not incessantly* 
prodiK e ( hanges in direct proportion to the amount of effort expended.* 

(4).] 

f 

59.—Thk or Juoompnt. 

I h.'\ve described the evolution of a habit. I have sketched the 
oiigins of that evolution; but I have not, Iv hope, suggested that the 
method is such that all men end in wTiting alike. 'The hands of a watch 
report progress automatically; but the development of an organised.trend 

•Comp.'ire with the .ibove view of the place of exercise that of Stout, PsychAogy^ 
1896, 11, p. 4 : “In learning to read . . . a^soclation h.is Inien so strengthened by repeti* 
turn that It has become capable of fulHIling by it&clf the function of attention'*; and that 
of James, i\ythol9gv^ 1890, i: “That [luibii] is .it bottom a physical j^irtneipie i$ ad¬ 
mitted by all good recent writers on the subject” (p. 105). “Dr. Carpenter’s phrase 
thiit our nervous n’stem gtows^o the miMlaa in which it has been exercised expresses the 
philosophy of hahit in a nutshell ” 112). Habit “ simplidi. thtt roovonents retjuired 
to achieve a given result, them more accurate and diniiiushes fatigue; ” it also 

“ diminishes .... attention *'^p. 112-4). It is plain that James echoes a tradition, 
without imjuiring into its credentials. 

One aspect otthe resultswxf exercise may be summed up asToUows t ** Every one knows 
that in those places where the skin is frequently exposed to pressure, to friction, to hot 
objecis, or to corrosive liquids, there^follow-s an abnormal development of the epidermis ” 
(Du Bois-Reymond, VBjcercite, 1882, p. too). * , 
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is not of such a nature. The use of judgment, of which I will now speak, 
is a factor which cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Suppose a man learns to write without a teacher. He will undoubtedly 
make numerous blunders, while he will only learn with great difriculty 
and Very slowly. When the routine stage has at last been reat hed, he 
will find that, in comparison with those well taught, writes badly, makes 
many serious errors, and spends more energy on the writing than is neces¬ 
sary. He will also discover that a variety of problems are met by him 
unintelligently, and that many movements are not so simple as they might 
be. Organised reaction, as such, in no wise implies perfection. While 
one writes a splendid hand, another may have a wretched scrawl. From 
the point of view of perfection it w’ould be suicidal to consider time, 
exercise and effort, as the only essentials in intelligent development. 
There are hosts of aged workers who are .stupid, clumsy, slow, in spite of a 
life spent in a special class of work, while there are others more favourably 
situated, who do the same work better and with greater speed, although 
they have had but a year or two of practice. Efficiency ^ould be almost 
universally absent if we acted upon the belief thAt with the lapse of time 
bad workmanship disappears and good workmanship develops. 

Let us assume that a young man whose education has been neglected, 
is anxious to write well. He procures a tried teacher. Of beginners’ 
blimders many’ are common, and others are infrequent. His teacher, 
through foreknowledge, prevents the majority' of them from occurring, and 
speedily reforms the others. Few mi.stakes are permitted, and none are 
allowed to strike so deep that they are difficult to uproot. The pupil .stands 
no risk of injuring spine, lungs or eyes. He hab not repeatedly to discover 
•that he is on a squirrel track. 

Thus far the teacher’s help is negative. , On the positive side he com¬ 
municates the shortest, the simplest and the mort effective manner of 
writing.' He ensures that there is little to learn an<l less to unlearn. He 
reduc.es.labour and perplexity. He'knows just what should be done, and 
insists upon that alone. The consequence is that his pupil acquires the 
art of writing perhaps with one-third the trouble and in one-third the time 
expended by another who, though otherwise his equal, has had no teacher 


or a bad one. 

Ex^cise offers no guarantee that we shall perform a movement in the 
best way.* In many an organised trend in which the parts are not obvious 
(and in most they are not), movements are executed circuitously. A life¬ 
time of exercise may make no difference in this respect, for; the ino.st direct 
way is not revealed mechanically and is very often difficult to discern. A 
careful anaty.si5 will thus frequently shbw that niovemCnts are superfluous 

» . - 


they 'WLve for years been aceustomed to umbrellfts. So 
rea^^ old wltlicut having leanied to adjust hiS tie properly. 


So also a person may have 
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and that sometimes the prevailing method is cumbersome and wastes time, 
trouble aiul effort. Hence sound training alone, not mere ^pe^cial train¬ 
ing, r an produce the effect we should aim at. As with circuitous a^ivities, 
so with the absolute ^nount of energy expended. Most men employ in 
organised reaction more energy than is needful; the Initially sup®r6uOus 
output becomes the^onnal output; and thus part of a man*^ ent^gy is 
frittered away. Thoughtful analysis alone indicates the proper quantity of 
energy demanded. Time .should never be wasted. We need never cease 
learning or improving. Alertness^ deliberate observation and the Study of 
others ens^aged in the same or a similar pursuit, all tend towards progress. 
\Note these three rultsl\ ‘ 

Not exercise but judgment is the more desirable. Judgment is also 
more imjiortant than time. Double the former and you quarter the latter. 
In many .an instance half an hour’s conversation with the right individual 
will do more than years of plodding. A wise man will, therefore, learn 
nothing at haphazard, and will introduce judgment into every activity. 
The child who Igarns to write, benefits in every way by the employment of 
his own and others’ judgfnent. He ought to be taught that exercise alone 
will not bring him to his goal. 

Tr<n<ls are sometimes established in anything but a deliberate manner. In sitting 
down, for instance, I chance to lean back in a particular manner, and so feel more 
comfortable. However, I have but the dimmest niition of the consequences, and 1 
should be surprised if any one were to tell me that I felt more comfortable. A little time 
aflerw.aids I la/ily repeat the act. f»r.un .iftcr grain of intelligence is thus sown until 
after a while, .1 full-blown trend develops. 15 >cn then I ro.iy hardly be aware that 
such a trend exists. When littje attention is used, ,x thing is thought of only in its 
imnicduitc relations, and in this way much is .xcquiicd with slight notice. Similarly,, 
pressure of time,*accident, greed, and what not, gradually initiate changes in our activity 
in a half-perccplilile way. It is a cwide conception which imagines, that our triftids-tO'be 
are lirst conceived m tin flaming colours of elaborite resolutions. 

60.—Why is it Dikficuli; to ivi'lui^nxk Habits? 

The learner has ceased to be a learner. The organised trend is fully 
fonned.’ The apprentice has reached a .stage at which he writes without 
tiouliling himself about the how of writing. Suppose he arrives 'at the 
conclusion that he soon feels tired when writing, while others do not. 
.Suppose he decides to make the necessary changes which shall enable him 
to write without rapid exhaustion. The ideal procedure in such a'ceise 
would be, first, to re-member, and then to remove the constant ahteced^t 
of the worrying sensation. As we have learnt in sec. 51, ithis 'homely 
method is not o^n to him. There is nothing in the memory that will 
suggest the antecedent; S,ll tempofal or logical be ids are forgotten; he 
does not know what is foUowi^ by what; he cannot^e-member what he 
Iciirnt or how he learnt Hence he is bound to investigate. . Oblivion 
makes it difficult to int^pduce changes in routine. ** 

He proceeds, then, to inquire. Perhaps one movement needs changing, 
}}crhaps two, perhaps three, ^rhaps twenty. Possibly the hnme^iate 
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source of discomfort is the result of the foolish position of some one part of 
the body, ^’’hat js it, and which is it? He will not lind it easy to decide. 
Perhaps one .seemingly well-calculated change is introduced, and nothing 
satisfactory follows. Perhaps some unexpected effect results. l’i.ihai)s 
the change make.s matters fvorse, and he writes more awkwaidly fli.in 
before. He trios a fresh position or movement and still anothtr, but 
without succe.ss. Perhaps he remedies the evil, and introduces a grc.nu r in 
its place. No horoscope can be cast as to what will or what will not 
happen. He is dealing with what he cannot understand until In* h.is 
observed its effects. \I)cUherattIy drop some habit andobsemv.] 

As a further illustration, let us take an example with larger outlines. 
Strolling about in a poorer poition of London we may notice that the tu «Is 
of those we are watching are worn painfully low on one side. Suppose 
one of these people wisht'd to remedy the defect. Merely to ni.ike .i. 
resolution that he would walk jiroperly would be useless. If he tried to 
think of his walk he would most likely lind nothing that suggested a 
.solution. The .same would iJiobably hap[K'n if he proceeded to obsi*ni' 
himself or others. Being balUcd, he deckles on experiment. Tie walks 
somewhat differently from hi.s usual style, but there is no aj)[;arent lesult. 
He alters his w'alk again: it seems to him that the change is an iinprov<*ment. 
He advances a further step: matters ,ire wx>rse than they wert‘ to i ommem e 
with. He may thus go on e.xperimenting for years and not ai hieve liis 
purpose, or he may spoil his walk in other ways. It is not that he is 
wholly unaware of what bailies him, but he cannot efferti\ely leiall its 
normal antecedents. In moving a step there .are a multitude of motions 
with their accompanying sensations, 'rhe.se siSn.sations are noted. If he 
IS attentive enough he learns their presence; hut he cailnot fix them 
steadily'or re-develop them at will, excepbafter special practice. Kven 
then, as one motion del ermines the .succeeding onc.r, only the development 
of a series would be of assistance. Such a feat would be too muc h for a 
trained psychologist; it is .still more* so for an average man not practised 
in intro.spective analysis. Hence men, a.s a rule, do not experiment much. 
They discover how troublesome it is, and almost invariably deefine the 
invitation. 

Ordinarily, then, when it occurs to any one that he might improve his 
method of writing, he lightly passes over the sagge.stlon. Perhaps he 
pictures to himself the labour it will occasion before he achieves his 
purpose. Perhaps, and this is more likely, he dismts.ses the thought 
because he has dismi.ssed .similar thoughts before. 

Suppose, again, that a man docs know what tites his hand in writing, 
or what attitude is the most desirable.* He has not therefore surmounted 
all difficulties. He must forget the old way, and learn the new. Now we 
have seen how independent a habit notmally*is of other habits or of the 
genejral current of thought. Hence,, he has no mean task before him. 
Each time he* wjshes to write, and aitt tbe^time he is writing, he must be 
thinHing oV the alteration be intends making. If he neglects to do this, he 
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fails to woik hiinself out of the ,old rut. Speaking generally, so firmly 
established .ire the existing arrangements that often months or years pass 
before the> .ire forgotten and the new method is assimilated. 

Other difficulties arise. He may be preoccupied and forget Uie experi¬ 
ment on \Ahii'h lie had embarked. WTien i. favourable occasion again 
ofTei s, the exiK-riment is not thought of and he unknowingly treads the old 
wiiuliiif's. Perhaps months afterwards he re-collects that he has had a nqtion 
of intioducing some alteration. He repeatedly forgets his aim for hours, 
d.iys or wi-eks, as the case may be. Hence the hope of success recedes, 
and tins induces a lowering of interest, despair of final victory, and 
‘hsgust. Put grant that he perseveres and succeeds. The gain is not 
]).iicnt. If iMch fault he wished to grapple with took a long time to over- 
i onie .ind entailed much trouble, he could at best correct very few slips 
dining a lireiiinc. Besides, he'could not think of altering several faults at 
a time. And one more difficulty. Supjjoso a man makes up his mind to 
go to be.l at II P.M. He carries out his resolution. In due time, as 
I \pl.lined, the resolution is forgotten. Then some opportunity presents 
itstll to stay up later, and slowly and unnoticed the time of^retiring is 
changed ag.iin. Such reversion to old habits is frequent, and must be 
letkoned with. 

'rhiutgh sweeping changes in adults are almost out of the question, and 
though iniuunerable organi.scd trends can only be transformed at the cost 
of much time and trouble, there ate yet (‘xceptions to this rule. Many an 
action which we have pei.sisted in for >ears, a!> we shall see, may 
have its (h.ii.icter altered at once, while v.irious .activities may give rise to 
little ttouble in the changing.*" In some instances an intelligent meihod^ 
rapidly [iroduces far-reaching I'feets, and the introduction of a particular 
trend ma) .m atter a multitudi'Vif objt ctionable activities. 

C/'/ani^es in hahils as a rn/c, hard to a^wmplish. The lesson to be 
di rived is' elementary, indeed. IPc must^at the outlet < mure that ice do a thing 
ivetl. He must prevent the ripening 0/ objeitionahlc activities, and we must 
foster the dci'elopment of such habits as mature reflection would approve. In 
practice, tahing life as a whole, the alternative to obviatiny^ the growth cf bad 
habits IS' to bear with them stoically when Ihey are formed. Attempts at 
y^emral reform have failed and must fail. 

61.—EaKI.Y EdUCAI’IOiV. 

To avoid the necessity of having to recast a multiplicity of acUviti^, we 
must begin rational education with the infant; for by the timtrthe, child 
is of school age, ^e geneml outline* of his nature-are fairly settled, atid it 
is then, for many reasons, hard to change his character ^ tb remove serious 
defects. Only the most thojightful and the most thoro&gh-goiogVtfcempts 

* '* Let any one try for thfi first time to write or draw whUe lookir^ at the itnage of his 
haiul'.'ind paper in the mirror, and ho will be utterly bewildered. But 3 vmv short 
training will leach him to undo in this respect the associations of his previous liietime " 
(James, Psydwloyiy, 1890, ii, p. 
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will successfully counteract the neglect of the prcvit^us .six or scvt-n years. 
The reasons for laying special stress on the first throe or four yo.ir.s of life 
are as follows: (i) A child is physically, intellectually and or<jnomicaIly 
dependent, and we possess, therefore, undisputed freedom to place him under 
conditions favourable to thd development of desirable activities. (2) A 
child’s memory is weak. Even when he is compelled to do a thing, he 
soon comes to do it .spontaneously, having forgotten the grio\anc(' of 
compulsion. (3) A child forgives as easily as he forgets. He nursis no 
resentment (4) The child is not sufficiently ingenious to plot against its 
educators. (5) For the .same rea.son he can seldom understand or forcti'll 
the educator’s intention. (6) A child has no deep-seated objection.ibU* 
activities. (7) A child easily acejuires desirable activities, and as easily 
shakes off objectionable ones and vice versa. (8) When an activity has 
been formed early in life it displays the maximum capacity of developing 
into strength and efficiency, and .such activity is very difficult to unsettle 
in later life. The opportunitie.s for early training being so numerous, the 
earliest period .should be made the most fruitful for educational 
purposes. ,It does not follow from the above that a human being’s 
plasticity draws to a close at the age of six or seven. The pLi.sticity 
passes slowly, and can hardly be said to cease when we reach maturity. 
The skill, which is acquired with .slight effort at liftcen, is unattainable by 
the man of thirty-five,—compare for instance the re.spective capacities of 
these two ages for shorthand. Again, what the child of .six can learn with 
little trouble, the boy of fifteen may be debarred from acquiring,—effii ienry 
• in violin playing is of .such a natuie. In the evolution of nuitine the stage 
of general development must be allowed for, * As we grow older, deeper 
changes or fundamental acqui.sitions become le.ss and le.ss possible. Not 
by any means an in.slgnifieant factor in thi.si.staulne.ss of age is the type of 
individuality which the niature man develops anti the conditions under 
which he lives. Where the eircurnstance.s and the type are similar to that 
of the young child, there we expect and find .similar results.* 

» 

62.— Each Habit is ov Othfrs op its Kind. * 

In analysing the development of the child’s power of writing we assumed 
that we were starting with a non-organised process and ending in an organ¬ 
ised one. At the commencement, we were face to face with complexity; 
at the end, with .simplicity. There seemed to be a definite initial stage 
and a definite winding up. The.se various assumptions are far from being 
defensible. Strictly sijcaking, as we shall see at once, there was no 
beginning. « • 

(x) In writing we make certain moveraenfs which, aS we have previously 
noted (sec. 50), are guided by re*collecJion.' ^ If we neglect the general 
mnscular ^memories, there remain'onjly ^random x^^ov^ments; but we do 

to the inilwrtftnec ofacquMoggood hafeifi iSrly in life, see Carpenter’s Mental 
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not stirt with sue h in learning to Mrite. We are consequently making 
use of < Mstin^ systems in the formation of a new one. Organised trends, 
in otlier woids, are only new to a certain extent. 

1 et us realise this more completely, A person is not used to lifting 
wfights One rhoment he exerts more enefgy*than is needed, Uie hext 
If ss He sees a weight, but being ignorant of the precise effort required 
for lifting it, he mistakes the probable result of his efforts. Yet, after 
am issing kmiwledge he almost alwa>s puts forth the proper strength. A 
gliiK e le develops the appropriate effort, and I'he merest atteippt at lifting 
sii^gf '•ts the weight. Picking up a piece of aluminium, the specifici^ravity 
ol whuh wc ire not acquainted with, we find we have exerted.ourselves 
too miieli Moving a pap^rmache tibU' we note, owing to our mistaken 
notion ol its weight, a peculiar feeling due to its unexpected lightness, 
lilt wii’ht of an object we measure off bj memory (sec 50). 1 he out¬ 
put of ( ntrgy is graduated at cording to past outputs Very early m life 
the (hilt* learns to know the resistance implied in tactile systems, t e., how 
mu« h 1 ibour it rcquiies to move them or to raise thtm When the child 
then httjUis learning to ivntc, tho majoiity of muscular efforts which will 
be ttquircd are already part of many orgdfeived trends This knowledge 
he ini 01 porates solidly into the action ot writing He has not to expen- 
mtnt incw, for experiments have been long done with If the knowledge 
of tvf rv movement had to be freshlj affpiirfd, the process of learning to 
wiitt wonVI assume monstrous proportions ‘still, as m the ihStance when 
wi litt a piece of aluminium for the fust time, wc have m learning to wnte 
i ftw spec 111 reactions Ihese art the m\/ constituents in the trend;# 
though they themselves ar<? based on previous acquirements 

(2) As with effort, so with mgcnuitv Previous to learning to write,* 
the child had years of trainigig in skilfuincss 1 he intelligence required 
in that branch of knowledge is only spttixlistd intelligence—the old skill, 
plus a fiagmtnt of new skill Vinous tasks which demand little art and 
icsemhle previous exploits, are nerfonfled ucordmgly by a simple reference 
to memory, while other activities, neccssititing much specialised ability, 
lie only partially assisted by older uquiuments In any case, a set of 
general pimciples which lesults from growing knowledge helps hj the 
solution of each difficulty 'Ilius, for one person, a problem wiU be hard 
to unravll, while for another the solution is given immediately by methory. 

(3) A like crtticism applies to the part played by suppres^pn,pbe 

child, urged by needs, has from a tender age suppres;?^ u]nifttei:^^g 
thoughts and dwelt upon interesting ones, and this powei^ of Raping a 
habit is, therefore, not a nevj^ power, being itself oiganised and^capkbte of 
improvement, ff it be trell developed, thoughts 2 mojre^hasily 'dwelt 
upon or dismissed. It is cjonstantly being aflfeqtcd Ifeiy whdt happens, 
lie me It hcui nothing new*o perform when we are learningjtp write. It 
is an established acfivdy# rnore or less polished us^ and 

judgment In a somewhat fresh application, the old mech^i^ Is micro¬ 
scopically impro\^cd in a certam direction. ^ ^ ’ 
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The argument may perhaps be forcibly brought home liy cun,si<lering 
the following instance. One man is in .splendid condition as regards 
.strength, skill and judgment. Another man is not in good ooiulition at 
all. Both are set to learn a business in which the three qualities montione<l 
are required. The former will learn it with ease^ the latter with diflicnlty. 
The former already po.ssesses much of what is required in the business, 
the latter does not. The former recognises much that is not new to 
him, the latter very little. Countless difficulties have been oMjreomo 
by the former in other connections, and thus many perplexities do not 
exist for liim. 

It is only in an arbitrary sense that* the developed mode of writing can 
be said to have had a beginning. The mass of w'hat is organised u.is so 
before the child learnt writing, and remains organised alongside of the 
special capacity we are considering. We cannot, therefore, eonsi^tcnlly 
speak of beginning to learn to write, or, rather, when we so ex[iress our¬ 
selves, we must understand clearly that we are utilising the com])Onenis 
of other organic trend.'., and that we are contemplating a comj)ound (if 
new and old tasks. In the new activity we bftve a specialisation of old 
activities. '$• 

An a%’erage adult so readily foriub primary and secondary combinations and i-. so 
swift to adapt himself to an immense variety of circumstances that nothing but inir.icle 
seems to explain liis actixity. A saner view, luiwevcr, results when we pry into the 
history of tliCTe combination 1. We find then tba! .steady growth in adaptati./ii accounts 
hirthe fertility of icsouree. The infant learns with irrit.ating slowness to use his senses, and 
in the coarse of in.slinctively determined movements he gradually aapiire.s the jdiv'.ical 
skill which the adult .so rea l.ly appJics, i.>niy by protracted stages do the seii-ses come to 
act together, and onh in this m.inner does ihe child come to u.se hU hauls foi the jHir- 
pose of grasping. As with jirimary combiii ilioiis, ao with .secondaiy *onc.s. Under the 
pressure of needs more a id rmTc eompliiMU'-ns of^a prim.iry and a secondary cllaraeier 
develop until we have the intgic r.ipifliiy of adult life. •Here Ihe muscul.ir and the 
neural systems have reached their greatest cfllricncy. Since we, then, can observe the 
factor of growth^ we have no option but regard the secondary, like the primary, world 
as a highly organised .system r.f comhin.itiorts. fn otirer words, the ihouglits and .actions 
of .adult existence are intelligent and (.tried l.ec arse they are the product long process 
of natural selection. Habitual ptoceas, then (ore, if it is regarded as orgahbed 'process, is 
a fact that embraces all jirimary arm’ sec.indary combinations without exception. For the 
same reason, spiritistic theories, placing as they do an unanalysed man behind the man, 
must be unprofitable to the student who washes to understand the facts of adt^t life. The 
study of evolution alync yields .an intelligent account of th,e human machine, 

63.—EAea Hauit korm.s a basis for Others or its Kino, ^ 

In learning to write vfe start with organised reaction.s. Naturally, 
when wc have learnt to write, this* new tretfd ,(the ,sttfength, .skill and 
knowledge acquired) forms a piutial , basil fpr other.tfiends. Thus a sign 
pai^ pi; lithographer proifits fpm Itripwl^g^ bow to w^^^^ the jiosilion 
we; place, ourselves into when,< wntiniiim.^y-be,#^^ for many 

tbe way; we hpld "assist as in drawing; and 'writing 

itself might aUc^artpiebi; of 'drawing. We conclude. 
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Uien, tli.it till Tnt'( li.iniMii of writing is not self-contained, since it pre- 
supposis orn.inisoil ru.xclion and sctvcs as a basts, or forms a department, 
ol other such ptoeesses. 

64. —What is a Habit? 

Wi* h.iv'* analysed at full length a particular example. In the last two 
sc'i tions \\v saw that an organised trend is not self-contained (if we allow 
that wilting is a fair type of it). How then is a habit to be described? 
Wh.it aif Its distinguishing marks? Is it a bundle of such habits? Or 
is iliLif no such thing? Or is the notion of a trend a mere generalisation 
ot loiutincnce? 

A man wishes to know the time, and he pulls out his watch and looks. 

'1 he h.ind points to two o’clock, w'hile the hour must be about eight, 
d’hen hf te collects that his watch has stopped for some days. The com¬ 
pass ol this trend is very limited, .ind its develoiuncnt must have been 
coirtspuidingly simple. As there is but one complicated movement, and 
that <me c cmimon to other movements, he has had next to nothing to 
h.irn. E\en the fact tlTat he takes hold of the watch by the ring, is 
m.ilihid by ‘•imila’- reactions. What is nelv is that he .accustoms himself, 
m the m.iuner explained in sfi. 55, to look at his watih without allow¬ 
ing the action to interfeie with the general mirent of thought. Even this 
is cncrsl.iting the case. The element .illuded to c.in h.ii;dly be t'alled a 
new one. 'I'he whole prociss is piimiii\(\ We are constantly engaged 
m doing with but the slightc-l inteifcicnce wh.at might be called fnfesh 
things, so that all we have new 'ii this .icticm is the somewhat greater eavSe * 
With which the attention is*di\idid. Ihe ob\loiisness of feeling accom- 
]).iii) mg the suggestion of the ac i> rcdiu i d to an mc'onsulorable extent. * 
\\e may speak of i hmbing,o\er a '■tile as .111 .ucjuired habit, yet that 
.ictiim embraces perhaits not one new teatuie. A m.an climbs over a stile 
as he h.is been acni.stomcd to .nrinoimt simil.u obstacles. Thus fifty 
(hlTc'ic'nt .ictivities might be consideictl .xs liity distinct sets of organised 
leailions \\hen there is in reality but one. In the instance of the stile 
we arc' honsiilering, not .at all a .simjile one, there is, loughl}* speaking, no 
learning, no mistake, no oblivion, no elTort of attention. A person scales 
the hundredth stile with perhaps no greater e.ise than the first. 

(’onsidcr a nun’s general bearing. M.i> he speak of it as organised? 
I’orhaps he has seen some one bow in a certain fashion. He admired the^ 
elegance of the gesture, and when he had to bow, he re-called his.model. 
Or as he grew up he bowed as his sister or brother did, without delibera¬ 
tion. Or lie adopted the various portions of the bow from various persons, 
not ('onnecling in thought*the diflerfint movements hc' has imitated. 

I'hus with the smile present on his lips; the manner he holds Ws head; 
the way his eyes meet others’ eyes; the normal expression on his" face, 

In short, he may speakpf his total bearing as a definite settled whole j as 
acquired deliberately and in a logical order df which he is precisely aware. 
As a matter of fact, a mass of independent units are probably iflclud^ in 
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OUT bearinjf. A small portion of it, s^ch as the way in which we bow, 
may have been, as shown, acquired at different times and intlei)t‘n(lently. 
But further than this, the bow is perhaps not a stable quantity. Parts of 
it may vary, or the whole of it change, as the outcome of a multiplicity of 
factors. So with the whole iDf a man’s bearing. From ‘the point of iew 
of a careful analysis he cannot speak of his bearing as one trend, accpiired 
and fixed in a deliberate order. He has before him rather an indefinite 
complex. A habit is not bound by any dimensions; it is not indi pi ndent 
of other habits; it may consist of a single elementary reaction or of .i 
multiplicity of reactions. 

The exact turning at which an activity becomes organised cannot be 
decided, mainly for the reason that no such turning is imaginable. 
Its hold even varies. Looking at a hat, we recognise it instantly as 
being a hat.* How far a set of reactions can be simplified .and 
apparently detached from general thought and control is a moot poir>t. 
A trend, especially when the organism is predi.sposed to it, might ret]nire 
very little effort in the acquiring. The apparently mechanical opening 
and closing of the eyelids, for instance, reseihbles an activity sueh as 
writing. In simple routine the stimulus may be so faint that though it 
be recognised sufficiently to be acted upon, yet it is too faint for clear 
recognition. Moving the eyelids with or without deliberation yields 
apparently indistinguishable results. This we should expect, for the pro 
cess is so elementary that deliberation or absence of deliberation makes 
no appreciable difference. Opening and shutting my eyelids deliberately 
as I am writing, I cannot dis<'over anything in the action that would 
(fifferentiate it from a normal trend. No distJhct feeling of effort is trace- 
able. There is only the feeling which accompanies the momnent. [ 7 ts/.] 
There is present x^robably under average circum.stance.s, a feeling of 
fatigue which is relieved by shutting the eyes. "Wii.s feefing is very faint; 
but ordinary organi.sed reactions have often no more di.stinct feelings 
accompanying them. In the case* of moving the eyelids, there is every 
reason to believe that the act is initiate<l at birth, currents of energy being 
easily discharged in that direction. How far respiration and othtft- similar 
processes may be classed as routine, the reader must decide for him.self. 

*The learning of every word in a language, of every fact, argues ofganiscrl reaction, 
and every woitl or fact mi aajuiicd imphe.s an citablishetf trend. From week If) week, 
Krhaps from hour to hour, we are budding up and breaking dowb temporary habiis. 
Let me transcribe from iny note b<.<ik : “ A certain noise made bylxjots. ^ f recognise the 
noise and the purpose; hut there is nothing present except a sense of familiarity and such 
feelings as might go with vcrl)a1 ami other images* Then, as expectecU—here again there 
is but a feeling—1 feel a tap on niy arm. Then a voice says, * Are you ready I knew 
r^>at‘w«e3 going to )» ibked of me, and so 1 at dnee quiatfr hod my head.” Observe the 
total absence of verlail and other imagery.'. Ksse^timly i react as I had reacted before. 
T!h« creaking boots were familiar, sa was the implication, so was the tapping, .so w.'is the 
short speech, and s6 was my nod. The nolsd of the tjpots was expected about that time. 
Thq moment I heard the voice, 1 did not so know What .was coming as felt its pur¬ 
port. lathis way we act according to innomerabte haldts man or less iransitoiy, atteu- 
tfWjb^gyedttccd whenever a, thing Is thougnt^'or said or 4one asccond time. Thus the 
way I t«n over the pi^es of a book is a. diainct trend, the manner in which I open and 
shu^ tite door, die fashion in which I leiid, and the like. 
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Probably no distinct boundary exists.; The mere absence of traceable effort, 
even the absence of an observable evolution in the action, applies to many 
processes which would not be looked upon as inherit^,';' -Every trend/by 
the very fact of its existe^^* Kitist, be considi^r^'asdmply.ing''’^*;-least a 
modicum of predisjposition/ Hence the difficulty of'drawing a'line of 
demarcation. . ■ v - i' 

if habitual actions tend, in one direction, to merge into bodily, functions, 
they tend to merge into deliberateness in another. What, inde^, is to 
divide these classes? As we reflect we become convinced^ that‘a 
vumher of actions are repeated, that the majority of our activities' resemble 
each other, that the various nezv tasks we perform are new but to an insijpt^- 
cant degree, and that certain principles elaborated in the school of life fie at 
the foundation of activity as a whole. It would be safe to state that the 
overwhelming mass of what is new is more or less routine in character. 
Again, nf)t all routine processes require little effort. So great are the varfa- 
tions in this respect that while some activities scarcely make a call on our 
intelligence or our energy,^ others exclude nearly all imrelated 'effort and 
are most fatiguing. 

Rei)etition of a process is no trustworthy guide as to the extent of the 
stability of an established line of action. The following illustrates one 
extreme. A man is required to do something which he has not attempted 
before, a similar cycle of actions having to be attended to aboiit every 
three minutes. An instrument which he needs he puts in an awkwf^ 
place. During the first quarter of an hour the mistake is pointed out to 
him. He agrees that he is wrong. He appears anxious not to repeat the 
blunder. Though only three minutes intervene between the time he is 
corrected and flie time he is to correct himself, he yet persistently errs. 
Often he declares he will put th» in.stfument in the right place, and perhaps 
a second or two afterwards he becomes completely unaware of his declar^ 
intent. Though his eyes sweep across the object lying in the wrong place, 
he does not notice it. Many like instances might be cited proving the 
fact that mere repetition, or extent of time, are not essentials in the grovjfth 
of pa.rticular habits. The argument becomes self-evident when we reflect 
that present activities are based on preceding activities, and that ^1 acti^ 
is more or less organised. , 

While the slightest exercise, as we have just noted, may firmly estabflsh.. 
an activity, sometimes years of constant exercise will not accomplish that, 
object. I performed for years, and day after day, a certain action i;n 
tain manner. Then I observed some one proceeding more int^ig€$ntlyt^ 

1 resolved to imitate and found no ^difficulty in breaking -with, 
cu.stom. The next day a ne\j era was inaugur^d.^/ ,No‘\efl^rt;Vwas 
requisite. No relapse ensued. . . 

The relative ease, with which an organisedl trend can be'twbted' re 
not in proportion tQ..the,#iumber of times The action hai^ r.beeii itepeated. 
For scientific purposes ;this inust^be understood. For ^prac^Oal jjufposes 
it is nevertheless well not to forget that habits require "normally a certain 

S 
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time to grow, and that a vast aggregate of activities, once they become 
fixed, are simplified, require little effort, and are hard to lemove. 'I’hough 
no rigorous and comprehensive statement can be drawn up, it is advisable 
to note the general drift of the conclusions here arrived at. 

t • 

A widely-prevalept mistake must be touched upon here. Ward {Psychology, 1886, p. 
40, col. i) incidentally remarks: “Use we know blunts feeling and favours iiilillection, 
as we see in chemists, who sort the most filthy mixtures by smelt and taste aiihout dis¬ 
comfort.” See also Bain, Emotions and the IVilt, 1875, pp. 80-2; Bouilliei, Du /’iami, 
1865, pp. 21-2; Destutt do Tracy. IdMogie, ch. 14; Dumont, De la SenuluctU, 1875, 
pp. 77-8; Dnmont, De PHabitude, 1875, p. 344 J Crutacap, De la Mimoire, 18O0, who 
says that “the principal law of habit reads in effect that, in repealing itself, that whu li pai 
takes of the nature of passion becomes enfeebled and effaced, and that which jiarlake. ol 
the nature of action b( comes strengthened and tends to reproduce itself” (p, 205); I loll 
ding, Wiederholunq, 1S83, p. 323 ; Ilorwic/, Analysen, l8j2, i, p. 360; Jodi, Lt-iiDm, h, 
1896, p. 388; Ravaisson, A- PHabitude, 1838, p. 27; Rdmelin, Reden, 1881, i, pp. 
162-3 ; Sully, Human Mind, 1892, ii, p. 33 ; Tiichencr, Psyihoiogy, 1896, p. 97. These 
authors, and many others, hold that use blunts feeling. Needless to say th.il the oppi si'l 
is just as true- as when filthy mistuies heciime more .md more objectionahle —and tint 
both cases are to he explained telcoioi;tcally. We roinc to love our country, our paient-, 
our habitual resorts, out avocations, in the same manner as we come to grow m gleet tul 
of objects. Intleed the whole tendency of this chapter is to prove that use blunts iiuellert 
and decomposes it when needs are in opposition or lend no support. In this mannci 
familiar objects whose di tails aie of no importance grow more and mure indistinct because 
we attend to them less and less. Thus the chapters of this book lieamie meaningless to 
me through incessant re reading. 

65.—All Thought ih Organlsfji.* 

We have analy.sed a p.artiriilar routine case. We have attempted, in a 
general survey, to arrive at a conclusion as*to its essential nature. Now 
it must be evident that organised rea< tions cover an enormous area in the 
province of muscular action; but what position, if any, do they occupy in 
the more exclu.sively neural realm ? 1 have res-erved the an.swer to this 
question. The examples chosen, were, generally speaking, such as implied 
motion, and purposely so, in ordeV to avoid prejudging the problem which 
we are about to consider. 

Let a man imagine him.self walking along a lane, playing with a ting 
on his finger, scanning the scenery around him, and secondarily rehearsing 
a poem. When he first endeavoured to repeat the poem could he have 
repeated it as easily as now'? Not if he was a normal individual. 
Some practice was neccs.sary, equivalent to that detailed in the analysis 
of Writing, before the verses could be repeated with so little effort that there 
was not even a suspicion of rehearsing them. We have here a routine 
act, similar to that of writing, but there is an impdrtant new element. Tm; 

stimulus and the reactidn are both pre-sent in the secondary 
realm,. The verses proceed within. One secondary system suggests or 
is«jS>llolvled by another such system, ^ When we first thought of rehearsing 
inaudibly we could net help re-membepng irrelevant, unessential 

* This problem forms the sohjedt of di. 4. 


1 
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and 1‘rronouiis topics. Uy a process previously explained these have been 
eliniindtcd. We encounter here also development, and the poem, as we 
iniglit expect, runs smoothly. Without intttruption, ^tnd much 

demand upon the attention. \Leam to recite some poem!] - ^ 

Organised cjuaKty is still more clearly evMoed in antlnnetical';^ctice 
When I am asked “What are five tinctes five?” I answer from limmcdiatc 
memory and without delay “twenty-five.” So in adding up fcolumnl’^of 
tifjuu s, not only is there no hesitation, but I add three or fourfigures'atdpce 
with .1 hkt ease. When I was a child things did not proceed so smoothly. 

I employed my fingers, my buttons, etc., to a.ssist me in doing a simple 
sum, .ind even then I was more often wrong than right. Immense effort 
>ic Idl'd little sati.sfaction thenj but to-day little eflbrt harvests immense 
lesults bet .luse every possible instance of a certain type has been memorised. 

■ When I w.int to know what i and i are, I do not cast about for a reply, I 
answcM lorthwith, 2. Similarly with rules referring to mathematics gener- 
.dly: sviliitions of often-met difficulties become matters of organised 
me inoiy. [Do some mental ari/hmetic^ and o/^serz'e] 

We h.i\o seem that in a* bodily trend we do not always obtain so ele¬ 
mentary a solution as we desire. The same thing happens, and is of 
s])f(iil impoit to us, in matters of thought. Suppose a man is asked 
“ What aie x8 limes 19 ? ” (We will assume that he doe.s the sum silently.) 
He starts 10 times 18, 180; 9 times xo, 90; are 270; 9 times 8, 72 j are 
342 , or 20 times 18, 360; —18, are 342. Though the answer is reached 
rirc uitously, the successive steps are yet rigidly connected. Every move 
in the total act is developed like the moves in any common bodily habit. 
There is no halt between point and point, whether we have two steps or 
ten. 'I'hey follow each other uninterruptedly. Their number does not, • 
affect the nature of the process.^ 

riicre are many occaiyons in secondary as in primary routine when we 
take a fixed but relatively round-'*bout course. Some one asks how many 
days September has. His question is scarcely fini.shod when I begin (un- 
Jieard) “Thirty days hath September,” (aloud) “ Thirty days.” I do not 
jionder, iwr do I answer directly. There is ncitlier doubt nor certainty 
pre^ent--only what has been described. 

We .shall revert to the.se links, but meanwhile we wish to take a more 
general view. Do organised reactions enter into thought prop^? Is' 
there a growth of lines of thought ? Does the process of judgment evolve 
like the process of writing?* Are observation and imaginarion^far- 
ject to training ? Doe.s the training, if such there be, pursue the satnci l^es 
* as the training involved in trends such as writing? However bdlri it may 
appear, we must answer thc^question* in the-affirmativ*', Let tis'ci^^der 
,jhc reasons which induce us to tike this course. ’ ^ ‘ 

* “ Soundness of jttdgtnenl is mdludly and progressively developed, all newly ooqaired * 
knowledge being by ^rees added tQ the stock of discernment, by meana dT 
advancing ramifications uie tsdk, Whicb was at fiist dUfienlt, add Q<W frtiitten!, comes at 
last to be tierformed with the ease of a ^mingjy innate mcnlty" (Lotae, Miemesmus^ 

Ir., 1885,1, p. 176). 
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Suppose a man thinks that it would bo best lo dismiss rertain impracti¬ 
cable thoughts, immediately they occur, by turning his attention into other 
channels. An opportunity arrives, he re-members his resolution, and 
carries it out. After a period of practice the resolution is forgotten or not 
referred to; but whenever'anything impracticable sug|^ests itself he dis¬ 
misses it immediately. The resofhtion now forms no link between the 
ofcjectionable thought and the act of dismissal. As that thought aiipi ar-^, 
so it is thrust back. There may be, after a time, entire ignorance that 
certain thoughts are dismissed. The man may, for instance, either deny 
that such is the fact, or he may give some plausible but inaceuniic ex¬ 
planation. As with primary activities, so wdth secondary ones, a n-snlu- 
tion need not be verbally conceived, nor need it be, at first, of wide ajipli- 
cation, nor need the sum of the consequences be apprehended. Mm h (.)f 
a man’s thought is as dim as the twilight, and hence there is often hard!)- 
anything definite lo re-devolop. An organised trend, such as the one just 
described, is an essential in thinking, and yet there is no appreciable difler- 
ence between it and a physical activity of an organised nature. 

Consider another example. Some one notfees that when authors 
“There arc three (or four, or mort') ways of accounting for this fa<'t,‘’ they 
are frequently wrong. So he makes it a rule to question every numerical 
statement. After a time his resolution forms no part of the thought pro¬ 
cess. Whenever he chances to meet such an expres.sion, he ignores it, or 
quietly turns to investigate its correctness. 

Let us suppose that a man thinks it important to observe tbi/ii^s d/rtrt/y, 
carefully^ minutely^ rcpcaledh, for a prolonged period^ and under difer'uve, 
conditions; and to compare the obsen>ed thi/f^s, in the same manner, with 
.different thiny;s of an apparently like nature. He may alsffhave decided to 
extend cautiously any simple proportion tidiieh he draws up or any yeneral 
fact. He may have determined lo consider in dismssion one item judiciously 
rather than skip from subject to subject (sec, 136). He may have made 
other wise or stupid resolutions for the conduct of his understanding; or 
he may have been taught these at home or at school; or perhaps ho 
has gathered one detail here anrl one detail there; or perhaps ht‘ has 
imitated what appeared to him to he the method of his tutor’s thought. 
In any ca.se, the act which will follow the adoption of these re.solutiuns 
will be of the .same nature as that described when we traced the growth of 
writing. The road of development will be .strewn with many difficulties 
and will pursue a devious cour.se. In the end much of this man's 
reasoning will be performed in a quasi-automatic manner. The j)ro- 
position or fact will be exploited in the fashion referred to. He will* 
attend keenly, feeling perhaps a great stratn without knowing it, ynd 
disputing the fact of his procedure a rfiinute afterw;ards. Re-coIlcction 
of theories stand.? in the way of rapid thought as of rapid action. Much 
of our limited energy would be waste^ by develt^ping them. 

The preceding examples show that stimulation arid training influence 
both primary and-secondary.activityi:; )?iroih infancy onwards ca multitude 
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of haliits develop and these make up our character as practical men or as 
theorists. Ajiart from such activities it,wuld he ais impossible to think 
of intellectual labour as of bodily labouTi''^^Iffici^ncy in thought':dej^nds 
on properly developed trends. Given reflection of a-prirmtive kind ihj ,the 
child, and the course of events inevitably transfonn^‘^at activity ipto an 
orjijanised complex.. Our jnodes of thoughtjtre thus liece^^ly brganis^. 

It will be said: Granted the existence an 3 the importance qf^Condary 
trends, we still know that they are the result of non-routine activity.’ 'The 
business of thought lies in forming these. They themselves are but the 
lifeless tools of the ^‘ego.” ' * 

nalysis is not satisfied with that answer (sec. i 03). We have seen hOw in 
physiological matters one routine act really grows out of others of its kind, 
and how physical activity as a whole is organised. We must, therefore, urge 
that (‘ 7 vrv scYontfaTy trend is the offspring of other trends, which simplify Cts 
we retrea/ to infancy.* Let us make sure of the meaning of this state¬ 
ment. In a secondary series where we blunder along, vexed with doubts 
and difficulties, do we encopnter nothing but organLsed reaction? When 
we learn our algebra or our geometry, is there in the process of 
accpiisition as much routine as when we know them well? However 
paradoxical it may appear, we answer Yes. [Experimentally observe such 
rajo'.] 

\Ve have already observed that the number of links in an ac|^ leaves the 
question of their possessing an organised basis unaflfected. Rationality is 
no fixed attribute of such an act. This we have seen holds true of 
physiological activities. Njw all that we have to face in a difficult 
secondary combination is a large number of steps. A man is asked, 
“How many days has September?” He answers promptly, “Thirty.’*' 
Or he says perhaps, “Let me‘see. September, did you say? I don’t 
think I remember. I’ll \ry, though. I believe there is a doggerel verse 
that might help. Confound it; I can’t recall the verse. Yes, I can. 
‘'J'hirty days hath September.’ I thought I could recall that verse. 
September has thirty days, my friend.” It would be of the' greatest 
interest to analyse exhaustively, if that were possible, such a string of 
thought. (Sec, however, the next chapter.) Here we can only state that 
every turn enumerated is of a kind and class that we have employ^ , iji 
our reflective excursions times without number. ' 

'J'o wonder, to be surprised, to doubt, to feel convinced, are all ph^jes;’ 
which have their place in general routine. The wonder foUowsj^MH- 
. mediately on something it has followed before, link on link, as yi:e^^ciiild 
expect. The multiplicity oj links raises no problem, nor^does 
of the act to attain its end affect Jhe matter. The timt 

disposes of Carpditer’s argument that “the responsii^i^ 
biick wards to (he share he has had in the formation of his character and ufr the dete^rmuna- 
tion of those 1876, p. liii). Psychologic^>^e^ngi'we 

are, at every moment; what, the Moviou$ mt^ents 
closely watched the ^rowth df chilmen 

and say “Here the formation of the chil 4 ^ character.**. (S(^ 314.) ' , 
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thinking for years makes it evident that thought as a whole is a tangle of 
organised complexes. We dou^t^ as we^have been accustomed to doubt. 
We sho^ implicit faith, as we have donapn previous occasions. We meet 
the various facts of life from settled, often froqi contradictory, points of 
view. . Occasions being similar, we tend-to react sigailarly. The cast of a 
person's character is partly traceable to this fact* . ^ ' 

It will be said that active “ conscibusness ” is not organised when we 
are aware of observing something.* Why not? Are there not degrees 
of consciousness ? Is it not the past which decides whether we shall be 
aware or not? May we not be clearly conscious, and tse quite unconscious 
that we are clearly conscious? Do we not frequently attend closely, 
and yet, because of routine, forget the fact almost instantly ? What df>cs 
consciousness imply at most ? That what we do is thought of in relation 
to other things; a conspicuous feeling and increased concentration which 
makes re-collection of what is observed easier; a notion of self; om.* 
combination co-existent with and referring to another; a directing a |jarr 
of the attention to something we are or have been attending to. Active 
consciousness is consequently liable to become part of an organised whole, 
and since every thought and action is an organised whole, active co i- 
scipusness enters into everything more or less. For the same reason, 
man’s self-consciousness varies with training and with environment, as is 
evident whep we consider the distance between the infant and the man. 

It may be thought that the po.ssibility of being freely re-membered is 
not predicable of organised processes. This is a mistake. There are few 
settled tendencies of which a part cannot bq re-membered independently 
of repeating the process, and many there are, .such as the case of known 
melodies, where the whole is necessarily membere^ seconchirily. .Some 
physiological routine proccsse.s are ofteh of a nature demanding re- 
collecpon, w'hile, on the other hand, we find that the tJiought machinery 
^,a is only open to scienti(j.c research. 

it will be urged, an obvious difference remains td be accounted 
for.; Tp this I agree. While holding that all activity, secondary or 
primary, is organised, we may yet ciistinguish. There^ are, broadly 
speaking, certain trends whose business it i.s to elaborate pthers—tools to 
create articles, or tools to create tools with. When we desire to arrive 
at a conclusion, the machinery starts with the very neefl,. Sometimes the 
mechanism succeeds, sometimes it fails-. As the pxachinety is brought to 
perflation, so the product is turned out with ease jyidj-ee^minty. Just as 
the process of writing is perfectible and gains!,by the judgment expended 
by virtue of its organised pharact;^, so the .secondary 
8 ®f» .by the jiwlgmedV^Mfhicb j^elf is routine) 
expeiij^^ <m'them, and thi^ by yiitue^bf thehr pigaB From 

thejpc^nt ofS'iew of special prpblems pne kiiid pf process may be called 
fptjtine pttd the other riot, for it/ - ■ - • ■ ■ 

•On. mc me-inii^ of thy words 
•ina certainty, see sedfc 43 atid ’ygbl 


pepen^.wttem«,,vre are Viewing a product as 

‘ i ' ' 4**' .1 ' -j ' 

»shei», awaitnc8S, knowledge, liclief, doubt 
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machinery or as the result of machinery.- Thus, for convi|niencc sake, 
some combinations may be called specifically organised, and such', are 
activities connected with trades, professions, amusements an4 individual 
pursuits generally. These trends, because they are not acquired by all, 
have first attracted the attention of observers. Trends which ate’ less 

f 

open to sciutiny may be dubbed non-specific trends.* 

65a.— Habit and Thought. 

A ‘•ludy of any habit will give an insight into the nature of thought in general. For 
instance, I have had much to do with slips of paper, on which, in various handwritings, 
apjK-ar, togfthcr with some other detail, the names of different persons. If I cannot 
decipher a name, I look to see whether the name occurs on that slip a second time, and, 
if iinsurcessful, I seek for similar letters on that slip or on others I can conveniently lay 
iny hands on. When I observe one certain mark, I look for a corresponding one some¬ 
where else. As a rule, I also carefully scan the whole slip, and that more than once. 
I almost always verify several times what I have presumably read. Wlien a doubt 
arises, I think of similar cases to the one before me I question everything nnheritatiogly. 
The -.lighttsl hitch or suggestion sets me thinking at once. When mistaken, I instantly 
halt; when more vigour is rcqflired, it is at once put forth. Most difhculties, having 
occurred before, are solved as soon as they develop. Kven in the more persistently 
recurring combinations, the circumstances are scat cely ever alike, and hence readjostment 
is normal to the routine work spoken of. 

A.S we analyse the foregoing analysts, it becomes progressively more evident that in 
every habit we have an example of thought in general; that thought in general is an 
example of habits ; and that all habits or thoughts are more or less organised secondary 
complexes. A particular habit merely indicates a specially organised process. Haturally 
enough we re-member readily what we are fufjuently re-raeinbenng, and obviutuiy 
enough the fact that difficulties recur insures a methodical solution. For the same 
fundamental re.ison, our individuality, both as to ch iratter and ntcllccl, differs generally 
from h.ibit to habir, e.^., while flawless in our m.ilhcmatical reisoning, we are probably 
can-less in reasoning out ordinary affairs, or while a child is oliedicnt to its teacher, it 
may be disobedient to its guqfdiaii (sec. 45). 

.Such actions as eating, w.alking, <lressing, as well as spirts like cricket, or trades and 
professions, are exemplifications of habii, or congeries of organised complexes. If ytc 
now .isk ourselves seriously what thought is,*n all its -shapes, we seem bound to admit 
that wc are here also face to face with a tisiue of organised complexes. £]({raordinaiy 
questions are thus organically connected with a sceptical attitude; a boastful statement is 
m<‘l w'lth depreciation; an interesting event is eagerly rer.aded and conned over; 
if something is not understoorl, fuller inquiries arc m.ide ; and the like. Each 
situation has its organised reaction, and most situations are of common occurrence; 
thus courtesy ^nd boorisbness, thoughtlessness and thoughtfulness, dUigence MiA 
kiriness, are, in all their forms and developments, examples of habits. 'Flcfr this 
reason alone do we feel at home in the world, and for this reason alone do we pour forlfh 
torrents of words with the greatest ease. Where the difficulUefi to be overcome areigteat, 
there the habits are mote tortuous and unsatisfactory. Hence given that; sfi^tions 
repeat themselves—and^his cannot very well be doubtol,—-and it follows that 1^9 whole 
form of thought is ad*q«ately*explaincd by the existence bf 
comphr.stions, and thAt any other eaplanation is inconsistfnt^wiil most 

intimately acquainted with. (Sec.4fzi5.) , 

* Kggcr {La Raroh p. 287) dhdingui^cs between spechd andj^eial 

liabits. To-play.on6<pi«cc-OQ-the>Piano-weII, he says, is a spcdai habit, th-piay'lhe- 
piano well, a general habit, aividon is open to the ohjeehoh that uie piano 

well is a lower form of doing things generally well, a form not to be ignored. • 
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As against what precedes, men have argued that the “ego” thinks, will-, and acts: 
and that the “ ego” is the thinker. This doctrine is not easily sustained. First, the farts 
require no “ ego *' to explain them.; for, as we have seen, they explain themstlves The 
“ego,” as conceived by some, is a relic of the Middle Ages, and ranks with the essences 
and substances so fitly ridiculed by Moline and by Iiockc. One might as well spe.ik of 
a stony substance underlying stones as of a thinking substance in thouglits : tlie one as 
little as the other promotes a better understanding of the facts of existence. On si lentitic 
grounds we can see why thought flows in certain particular channels; hut if we reslnci 
ourselves to the “ego” theory, it becomes in any given instance a hopeless ri(ldl< why 
one combination emerges rather than any other. 

It might perhaps be thought that the instance analysed is an exceptional one. To 
obviate such an objection I wish to say that I have for periods together carefully wati litd 
my habits and my actions generally, and lliat the above analysis contains but the hanst 
outline of what is the result of very many observations. The advanced student i an ilo 
no better than follow in this case the exaiiijile set, and occasionally watch Ins activity from 
mom till night, observing himself w<ilking, talking, dressing, hcaiing, seeing, masticating, 
using his tongue, teeth, jaws, hands and fingers, and reacting to the innumerable 
situations in which he is throw n day by’ day. If he then wishes to understand how he 
came to react so readily, let him watch the development of an infant. 

66.—The INychologicai- Method. 

! If our analysis of organi.scd reaction be correct, then we are obliged to 
draw important conclusions as to the i)roper psychological mcthofl of 
investigation. An organised trend means a simplified trend—one where 
almost everything unessential is rejected and forgotten, where effort is 
reduced nearly to a minimum, where the present is treated in the light of 
the past, where the bonds of time and order are absent, and where reaction 
accompanies its customary stimulu.s. When, therefore, we speak of 
reasoning and thinking, or imagining and willing, or feeling and pleasure- 
pain, and allow that they are routine activities or developments, it at once 
’follows that, by themselves, these processes—^though they ade(]uately 
serve their re.spective purposes—lack intelligibility from a psychological 
standpoint, just as the fully developed process of writing does. They can 
only be explained organically and with regard to the past. Whatever 
they were in their earlier stages, they are now entirely transformed. To 
expect to find in them connected and self-consistent wholes, such as our 
ill-guided imagination might create, is out of the question. Hence c.areful 
ob.servation alone can offer a clue to the various modes of reflective 
activity. To deduce these modes from principles not ba.sed on the 
previous study of the special facts is as disastrous as thus tp deduce the 
functions of the brain. TJie explanations which hatte been proffered must, 
accordingly, be interpreted so as to include the acquirements of children, 
savages and animals, or well as the highestflights of genius and all normal 
thought and action. 

67,—A Bied’s Ey» View. 

The struggle for existence and comforjt solves the riddle of the evolution 
of animal life.* Had each species pdssessed ih plenty what it 'required, 

*Tbe notion that cveflation.follows from the sti;}iggle for edmfort rather than from the 
struggle for^xistcnce, is elaborated by Kotph, BiM^isehe Probltmt, 1882. 
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the raison cCefre of transmutation would have been absent. So is it 
with the evolution of organised, thoughtV-If/attention, qn were 
indefinite in quantity, all combinJU^i^''lMigiit:deveiop:p^6^b^^ by 
side, except those which ^e itt th^ Uatdrei bp]poscd 

would be no org'anised'reaction.We should take" h,h intfere^^ii^' eyeiy- 
thing and forget nothihg;., B^t attention ehergy. is 
desires tend to be boundless:*. Hence a struggle for the fifeM'of Ah^tion 
ensues, as the result of which thought is simplified.*' Oh thi#wi|^h^ -view, 
therefore, the existence of organised forms of attivity is expl^h^i’.by 
the struggle of varying interests for the narrow field of attention. ' 

Atiditional References. —^Angell, Habit anti Attention, 1898; Beaunis,’/><*• 

1856; Radcstock, 1S86; RUmelin, Ueber das IVesen der Gewohnhetti jia 

Reden und Aufsatze, 1881 ; "and Vogt, Ablenkbarkeit und Gewdknungsfahigkeit^ 


* Science has been termed an economy of thought, a shorthand of knowledge, ,a 
siinpliiie<l view of things, ft compressed formulation of facts, a brief statement of what is 
observable, and the like. If this very plausible standpoint be correct, we have in it 'ft 
striking illustration of the principle of economisation. According to our reading of the 
facts the following happens ifl the evolution of truths. Surrounded by innumerable 
interesting things of mo.st varying aspects, we try hard to comprehend them. Since littlb 
time is at our disposal, we make desperate attempts to reach the simplest possiUe 
formulation of the world of facts, and in these attempts lies defined the object, motive 
and method of science. Apart from the process of economisation, therefore, science, 
with all its implications, has no meaning ; and, for the same reason, every truth, every 
statement, and every generalisation, owes its existence solely to the process described in 
this chapter. (On the nature of science, see Pearson, The Grammar of Science, iS^I; 
Mach, Reiirage tur Analyse der Enipfinduti^cn, 1886; and especially Avenanos, 
Philnscphie als Dcnhen der Welt gemast dem Princip des kleinsten Kraftmasses, 
1876. 
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Roiiml fmi ncciK —our wcaI or woe, 

Trains of thought luxuriant grow, 

' 68.—What is imelifd iv a Sfcondaky* Unit or 

I say to myself “Have I seen that fare before?" Foithwith there 
shoots up a picture, f and I answer my query with an emphatic “ Yex/' 
\Do images occup\ setiubk time in d<,veloftng'l JEx/erimenti] What pre¬ 
cisely, it may be asked, is- the rriK'ial factor which makes me aiTswer in the 
affirmative? The question, as «e notice, was followed by a [jartlcular 
image the features of which I could trace almost to the daintiest detail, 
having observed and scanned them a few minutes previously. Apart from 

what has been described, relevant ^matter was ab'sent. No sound, no 
• • 
touchy no action, no connected systems, no pleasure-pain, no estimate of 

the man’s intellect, beauty or goodness, was rc-produced with the visual 

im^ge. Nor was any feeling present which might “he called thfe feeling of 


* I have called a percept or an iilea a compound, because in a compound a f,3’slen» of 
sensations or images is tnsolsed Such compounds, again, are the normal units of 
thought ra|her than the integers of which the compounds are composed. If, however* we 
consider a unit of thought to lie a compound, then we reach the somewhat unsatisfactory 
condusion that compounds are often integers, since the unit of thought Is sometimes an 
int^er. We must, therefore, cither re dehne our terms or employ fresh ones. For juac- 
tical purposes, we shall hence ignore the occasional contradiction involved ; but for theo¬ 
retical reasons we may speak of a unit of thought or action as a primary or secondary 
unit, or a combination unit. 

tThe phrase “ forthwith there sbatr/s up a meture," raises the problem of how far 
sensible Ume is oerupied in the develomnent of any iAisgo. I havh eKperimenlcd to a 
consitterable extent, and the conclusion suggested is that, in my least, no develop¬ 

ment is miictabFe. A face may immeiliately present itself, or when time does elapse, that 
time is conlemless as far as the face to be re-collected is ehncd'ned, If a landscape is to 
be re^veloped, or the features of an absent (ace ere to bft separatMy observed, the time 
elapsing is ^counted for, as in ordinary sight, bj^the continuous sweep of the atten¬ 
tion tn Its mdeavour to re-cast the or the scene. If written words are jre-developed, 
therebt equally tune spent in reading the wprds. *If wttfdsare written In the imagination, 
the, characters develop, as far as si^t 1$ concerned* precisely as in eating with a pen. 
Ev^ ashen in thought a name can ordu^WiM* jgre?rt dlfficulls^be pieceo together, there is 
Still'noaign pf gtowth^in the imtfgp- Vnder tb^ i^cuml^iices yte have to allow that to 
all lotcnU ifnd puepehea imag^ Kkii; ‘sen8ari<ms*'r^i^,«!paod do not develop, as far as 
observation is concerned. 
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relevant re-rollcttion. The image pure ^nd simple stood by itself. \^Test 
in yom own life ] , • ^ 

'I'he re developed face constitutes at the time b^ng the vfhole idea of 
the* man, for nothing beyond that face is implied immediately. Further¬ 
more, when an image is produced as we put a question such as^We i^tarted 
wjth, affirmation ordinarily follows. It can be shown that^ bond 

eMsts hc’tw'een the image which results and the true answer. For iqs^ce, 
It happens not infrequently that instead of re-membering X, we mistakenly 
and unsuspectingly re-member Y: thus we may be convinced that we have 
met a person, when we have only seen his portrait or have not seen him 
at all. \Ob5eTve such occasions.] In this manner, especially where th^ is 
profound organic disturbance, as in insanity, replies to questions are often 
beside the point. Again, when we know that we are liable to mistakes 
<iIong certain memory lines, as happens occasionally, we proceed, as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, to re-collect additional details, c.^., the man’s voice or 
the place w'here we last met him. f Tes/ < x/>enjnt?jtally.] If, after taking 
such a precaution, we find that the items foim a system, we consider our 
I onjectun* confirmed; but if no other connected aspect be rc-producible, we 
remain in doubt. Hence we conclude generally that the image did con¬ 
stitute a secondary unit, and that its prompt apjiearance argued its rele¬ 
vance. The notion of tlie man, however, w.is not involved in logical 
completeness in the image, since the lull notion consists of the total that 
can be re-produced in connection with him, consists, that is to say, of the 
universe of memories. In so far as wt thus re-member relevant details, so 
far do we exhaust and exhijut the noti m of the man. On any particular 
occasion, on account of the natur- ot th<* brain, there is re-membered, as^ 
\vt shall see, that which is rel*' ant, and it is that which constitutes the 
relevant unit or idea. From a psychological point of view, therefore, we 
must insist that .1 secvihdaiy unit is no more complex than it appeam to 
the careful psyc'hologist, i.e., that the secondary unit or idea means no mote 
than it says. It is not necessary that everything remotely or closely per- 
tim nt should be developed in its triu' or m a changed form. The reason 
for this we shall learn in the sequel."^ 

» 

69,—Richnfss and Poverty or Du vn. iv a Secondary Unit or Idea. 

Wc assumed the re-instatement of a face w Inch was to all intents and 

i 

*M.iny authors havebeen struck by the apparent empiiness of ideas, and tried m 
expl.im the anocoatjr, ^t. Stout h.w attempleti to overcome the difficmlty 
as A fi«*neral theory that there exists the idea as well as us meaning or siemficantie, l^'hus 
he says: "A hearer who knows the mul^pUcation table knows what tollows as a whole 
without detail!^ repetition. The b^inning' of the series is < 4 lent to Ujo whole, and 
il IS just because ft means the whole^hat it is unneeessa^ toeciieit the whdl? detail ” 

{Manualt 1898, p, 85). Now when anyone hears for Ujo drat time the phrase hmoi 
he IS ]u>t satisfied ’With Uic assufance that the words have a meaning', for he wants to 
know what that meaning is. Dr. Stunt, if 1 understand hiifi slight, never goes beyond 
the first step of asstinmee, losing bis sug^tion apparently into a metai^ysi^ eonstfuc- 
lion {tltif, p. 616). We shall now Jbat the meanii^ li^not behind An im*^ or a word; 

)>iit in the po^sibiIitics of revival, ,and in the simphned trendy connActra with such 
revival. ‘ • 
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purposes indistinguishable from reality. Such complettnicss, as observa¬ 
tion teaches, is the exception jather than the rule.* 'rims, to take an ex¬ 
treme instaiice illu.strating poverty of detail. About seven years ago 1 saw 
a certain acquaintance for the first time'. Since that period 1 ha\ c met 
him on countless occasions, and when I think of him It is usually that first 
image which re-appears. The detail was at first, without much doubt, 
present in profusion; to-day the most careful scrutiny reveals but a patch 
of shady black which defies analysis. \Recall a quantity of old and nauf 
events and note the detail?^ It is as if wind, frost and rain had for years 
wrought their spite on a picture, and had effaced colour, form and meaning. 
This patch of shady black, without regarding its .slow devolution, is a.s 
truly a unit as was the thoroughly re-produced image of the acquainlanci^ 
two minutes after he was met for the first time. Though the two images 
differed considerably in the amount of detail which they possessed, yet one 
as much as the other w'as merely a relevant unit or idea. Given the t\^o 
extremes, and ’.t will be readily understood that all pos.sible intermediate 
degrees of resemblance to reality must be judged^ by the same .standaril. 

James Mill admirably and fe.\rU'ssIy cxprc-^scs the common opinion that word-s or ideas 
have adequate contends. lie writes: If I say, I have the idea of a horse, I can cxplaiit 
distinctly what I mean. I have the ideas of the sensations of sight, of toucli, of hearing, 
of smelling, with which the body and actions of a horse have impressed me ; these ideas, 
all combined, and so closely, that their existence appear.s .simultaneous, and one. This is 
my idea of a horse” {Analym^ 1S69, i, p. 2J4). 


70.—Each of the Five Senses sl'pplie.s ls with the Material for 
* Secondary Units or IpEAS. 

, A unit may consist, as w'c have learnt, of a single visual iipage of indefi¬ 
nitely varying content; but yet units of a different order are nearly as com¬ 
mon., Just as the affirmative reply folhnved the presence of the imaged face, 
so a similar answer would have been forthcoming, if a laugh, a lingual utter¬ 
ance or the creak of boots had been,re-instated, vividly or otherwi.se. An 
auditory image has precisely a like value with a visual one, for both 
serve the same purpose, and they can each play their parts unsupported. 
And what is true of these two semes, is true of the other three^ allowing 
for the efficiency of the sense apparatus and for the ease of re*production. 
Similarly, the idea may be built up of portions derived froiji more than 
one sensed [ Thst whether you can re-collect in terms of allJhe senses.’\ 


71.—Other Sources of Secondary UNit.i '^ lD^AS. 

The five senses supply a fraction only go to the 

formation of a unit. I admired the man, perhaps, for, his appearance, and 


aptice that inre-membering po^lcards or letters from friends, printed pages generally, 
and W|de», presets, [ obtain a Mthful jgeneral view wi^h the intelligible detail missing. 
ThnS, UiAQgn I rccocoise the writing i^rthe letters, yet iiol a singje* word is readable. 
Wheroiit^ogs are well known, the view chemges Ac^rding ta.r«leyancy. That is to say, 
I ini^ a va^e image of a friend in a\robm wherc.I sujjeifjcially see much, or perhaps 
I just image ^i* face, his eyes, lips or his n<^: Jo imaging as in sensing, therefore, the 
picture changes According-.to the p^ j^cussed or attended to. 
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the notion of him is represented by a secondary gaze or by a feeling of 
admiration. 1 Tis behaviour, it may bCj made, my lips curl with contempt, 
and that curl alotie is reproduced. . He inspired me ,possibly^Witb disgust, 
and that feeling may the p.art' re-develojied.’ . He i^a set 

me thinking, and that,, attitude is .Mfcely to 'rQ-ena'c|^ i'ave 

ajigercd me or pleased me,"and these feelings are perhapS r^aJed more 
or less completely.' feideed,'emotions and feelings ar^the hsj^l |tinpiuli to 
the memory. With me, at least, what is usually re-cdllecte(i^5,^n^t<which 
is peculiar to the person or which marks his relation tp, piei 
mentally test tn your own tnemortes.\ ' V,;,’'' .V - 

As ayulfist systisms derived from sense elements^ some psychologists eptuM^ate 
certain '‘inner'’ characteristics as desires, emotions, volitions and'tJ^ug^. 
It is as if all simple brick structures up to a cottage were called bricks, 'iind 
were strictly divided off from other brick structures which were chlled*ihouses, 
mafisions and palaces. If we analyse a desire, hunger for instatm, iv^meet 
a certain humble or simple feeling which is secondarily connected with the 
notion that the stomach requires something, with a muscular and nefoous 
uneasiness, and so on. This rooted desire is hence a bare feeling Hch in 
nmnections and in possible meaning : and, therefore, but slightly niore co'mpii- 
rated than a passing visual act. We may thus regard a certain object as a 
curiously shaped closed vessel made of metal and filled with hot water, or, 
looking beyond its appearance, to its known use, zoe wav call it a foot-warmer. 
In this manner desires, xwUtions, emotions, thoughts, and their like, cannot be 
classed apart; for they are only somezohat more highly dezKloped compounds 
than common sensations, or, zv/iat is the same thing, they are systems rich in 
poesib/e connections, systems *which dcriz'c their names, their distinctions and 
their importance solely from the processes zvith zvhick they are coniteeted: 
[.'lua/yse hunger, thirst, fatigue, CrV.] 


I lofl'ding and others deny indcpciidcnt position to a feeling. “In the province of the 
feelings nothing is found corresponding to the laws of a^soemtion of ideas^’ (Hoffdiag, 
/’.lyr/oitegy, 1891, p. 27s). Godfornaiix and*«jihers, on the contrary, lay .stress on the 
driving force of feelii^. “ If ideas associ.itc, it is because feelings bring them togedier. 
In them^'lves, ideas have no special affinity for earh other'’ (Godfernaux, Sentlmen/ 
€/ ta I'ensie, 1894, p. 202). And on p. 203 this author concludes generally; ‘*,lFhe 
phenomena of cortsciousness act and read on each other, and associate among Cach Other 
like the motor phenomena to which they correspond.’’ .Stout {PsycAotogy, lS96jx^’Sjri) 
says ; “ riea,sur^ as such aitd pains as such are not immediately associated with eac|l ^h|r, 
and it does not'appear that they are, properly speaking, as.sociated with prese^t|!in,#;'jbr 
active tendencies.” See also Dumas, IIAssociation des Idles dans tee fStKl 

Kd^ot, la MMtdre ^eeiive, 


72. —Skcondary Units and Ide.\s which akk Gf.NRB^i.y <>yii 5 liiiwKKD. 

be 
sin 

Yet there is ahotfier'gi'oup of f^^ts Which should.not' b^;pa^^ over: ;.'J#Uong 
with the same rla.s.kbf gibuped systems th€,^m€^ierably,^efinite*but miag- 


.et us now deal With a peculiar class of units. '^'ery.faint',lm^<^ will 
ilmost certainly overlooked by an ordinary individuai who s^lcs fo^ jtftcm, 
e only with p^lstent training comes the capacity todetect bluri:e3-i^e.s. 
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greshive images are often re-developed. In many of these cases the images 
never give rise to reflection, and cannot be re-developed apart iroin the t om- 
binations to which they are attached. They como and go like the sh.idow s 
of the clouds on the sea, without leaving any luting impression They 
generally, among other things, imderlie our intuitions with regaid to the 
appearance or character of those we meet, and our philosophic notions. 
There is here relevant re-collection which is only traceable by closi* in 
spection (sec. 126). [^Deliberately watch the stream of thought for tin w u > 
aggreisive memories.^ 

73.— Word-Ideas as such. 

f 

Circumstantial rc-instatement is always out of the question, and it would 
be unwise, therefore, to think that every time I hear, for instance, the vok i 
of my mother I re i ollect everything I know of her. But partial re instate 
meift of a context, in the common acceptation of that term, is equally absi ii^ 
as a rule. I thus peruse a paragraph of twenty one lines without chancing 
ona single picture. Such words even as ihrgyman^ garden party., Iwta/n, 
curatef Herrick, Hti^h Ckunhman, lYorceitenhire ate apparently unacioni 
panied. With terms like lofty, /man, phaud, disgusted, slow, quick, ika/k, 
so\tr, thick, thin, thundtr, h^^htnin.;, love, hate, anger, tears, etc., I oliservc 
usually a distinct and special way of pronunciation. There is residual 
action or feeling in e.ich of the words, a fact which makes men think that 
such a faur-sounding w ord as thunder has thunder in it, when it is the 
manner of utterance w hich alone supplies the grimness and the force. How - 
itifer, when we read quu kly, the variety of emphasis is almost lost, 
itf] In words of (ominon oicurrence no distinctive accompaniment is 
•observable. Take for instanc e the woids by themselves in “ ft is the manner 
of utterance which alone supplies the gnmness and .the torce."’ In this 
sentence the majority of the terms have but a familiar sound and no more. 
They are word-units, the espression utterance,”' no more and no less 
tlian the expression “ which.” \E.^perimentaUy test step by stef.^ 

Taine((?^» Intelh^c/ue, 1871, p. 4) holds a dilTcreiU view: “However briefly Ve retain 
the word, the image to which it < orrcsjionds commences to form ; the image accompanie'. 
the word in a nascent state, .and, though not actually formed, acts on us as tf it were.” 
Stout’s view will be found in his Pytholocy, ii, pp. 78-96. ^ 

74.—Words Rich and Poor in Meaning. 

* ’ ' 

The apparently meaningless words just referred to at^eihpty and mean¬ 
ingless as such. They display a special content only when we pursue our 
inquiry, as when we ask “What do ybu rae^iT by ♦manner'?” Then, 
according to circumstances, a muldpUcity df ^tatls is disclosed. But this 
qiwsiqn merits clo.ser consideration. [Ash yourself the question as regard* 
aU th^ words in this paragraphl\ ^ 

Wife*we fitst meet with such a term 4$ “philosophy,’^ the term means 
almlbst nothing to us^ it is a wonJ we read* but know nothing about. We 
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may never strivt to understand its meaning, and then the word to the end 
of our life has merely a familiar ring. It is otherwise with the philosopher 
who has read and studied the term ip innumerable contexts. The word is 
highly t‘\pressive for him; that is to say, while usiially lacking distinctive 
accompaniment,.it i$ possible for him, if he so desires, to gather round it 
a varied mass of relevant matter. It is to this we refer when we s!ay that 
a word is rich im meaning. On the contrary, when we speak of a word 
hting poor in meaning, we are not thinking principally of the immediate 
ibscnce of detail, but of the impossibility of making of it, without further 
study, a centre from which radiate many stately avenues of thought. A 
woul rich in meaning can be attached to many systems; a word poor in 
meaning has scarcely any relevant connections. To put it briefly,' by 
n« glecting the process of frequently hunting up the various relations of a 
word which is rich in meaning to us, its significance, through forgetfulness, 
is gradually, perhaps unsuspectingly, reduced until the word resembles an 
empty picture frame. \Test experimentally .] 

75. —Whv Secondary Units or Idfas ilnd lo have Little Gjntent. 

I'he stieam of attention in those who are awake, proceeds equably in 
strength and swiftness, and is amenable but to slight alterations. (Ch. a.) 
At the .same time our needs frequently outrun our immediate power of 
satisfying them in full. (Ch. 7.) Hence a tendency develops to economise 
the attention, and, as a result, we attend, generally speaking, to things no 
more than we are comiielled to. This piocess explains the relative 
emptiness of words and imagery. Instead of re-membering all I could 
about the man, I only re-produced liis face. Instead of re-producing his 
tdce distinctly? I re-produced a faint patch. Instead of re-developing^ 
a faint patch, I only gave individuality to tlie name. And lastly, the 
mere name alone, giveh a context, must suffite. Thus, through anxiety 
to report progre.ss, units are steadily divested of detail, that i.s to say, we 
suppress the irrelevant images or take no measures to re-call them. By a 
similarly effective process the imra^iate meaning of words is gradually 
re<luced* till, as we have seen, it often reaches the zero point. According 
as w'e imagine our nervous system changed, so these results would be 
diffcient, for needs, theoretically regarded, are not of necessity infinite in 
their exactions, while attention may be indefinite, or distributed unequally 
in time, so as at once to satisfy any need. As Stout {Manual^ *899, p. 
407) says: “Only so much need be revived as may be required by the 
dominant interest of tbe moment.” experimentally^ 

76. —SscONDAfty Unit^or Ideas reflect Indiyu^i^AL SiTUATiom 

1 have re*daveloped in fteady succession nearly all my friends and 
acquaintance^ {Do the same.] In a similar way 1 have fbought of 
various object With whiih I am familiar. [Do tAe In the first of 

those cases every image reflected an individual situatitoi, [/r iMs so mtk 
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youT^ In no instance was there traceable any supcrimposin!; of images, 
a truth which can be experimentally tested. 1 do not sec a face which is 
looking in no particular direction; I see one looking in the same direction 
as on a particular occasion. With repeated observation new items are 
added to the old until almost every detail of the face caA be re-developcd. 
Hence the completeness is the result of varied activity and not of supcrim- 
position through humdrum repetition. When, on the other hand, familiarity 
and varied situations induce neglect of detail, then it is some blurred lorm 
of an individual image with which we are dealing. As with persons, so 
with things. Neither experiment nor observation yields generic imagt s. 
Indeed, as we have seen in the last section, idea.s which are Iretpimtly 
employed, will, as a rule, lack accompanying imagery. Fancy a generic 
image for '‘Universe,’’ “general idea” or f'everything” ! 'I'heir misin- 
ing lies rather, as we shall see, in the (connection which the words can enlt r 
into with others and in the selected points wdiich differentiate the meaning 
of terms. \Ccrefuny test the ivholeparay^raph.\ 

76 a .—(iRNERAL lOFA . 

“When we u,sc the wurd battle, the mind rmi^. over the tiain of roiintltss liom 
the l>cginning of that oiiera' on to the end ; and it does thU m) rapidly, that the id( as are 
all clustered into o'le, which it oatts a battle, in like manner, it clusters a series of battle^, 
and all the inlermedi.ite op* latioii-., into one idea, and calls it a campaign; also se\eral 
campaigns into one ide.i, and calls it a war’’ (James Mill, Ana/jnn, 1869, i, pp 320 3 >). 
nMJ despatch, if Mill be coirect, must be lapid beyond all imagination ; for while the 
lightning is not so swift but that we seemingly collect a faint impression of motion, ya 
with these comples ideas, the most {laiiistaking and piolonged inspection levcals 
not as much as. would a lusMiglit in the heart of; a thick fog. There arc several 
objections to this theory w'hich follows along the line of Dugald jStewart’s (loclrine. 
(l) We cannot review past scenes more tpiiekly than can the senses which keep us in 
touch with the outer world. An attempt to see things with much greater speed than 
usual, ends in vagueness, confu.’on and fatigue, and the*same applies to secondary 
vision. (Sec, how'ever, Eggcr, Lu ParA’ tnf-hiture, 1881.) I rc-instate relate.! happen¬ 
ings with almost machine-like regularity a^d speed, about two-thirds of a second [Missing 
between picture and pictuie, or idea and idea, when they form no sequence. lin 
deavours to increase the rate of motion are^ruitless \te 5 t Mis'}, a tendency to haste jiro- 
ducing a fall in the quantity of what is imapned, or introducing confusion and fatigue. 
Hence, the known flow of imagery licing measurable, we are totally opposed to admit¬ 
ting a rate of ideation which is vastly beyond anything that is verifiable. (2) Tin* elder 
Mill's theory implies a perfect memory, and yet the overwhelming mass i>f what is at 
first re-membered, is very soon forgotten. This is made evident in the observation that 
if 1 had asked Mill for an explicit statement of his idea of a battle, I should have olitainqil 
a few grains of value instead of mountains of information. Similarly, as time passes, the 
words Thirty Years’ War may have lost their entire contents. *ro this it would bo idle to 
answer that all the details gallop by as a Ix)dy and are re-cQtleoted as such, while they arc 
Otherwise unavailable for use. (3) Comprc$iion can oply proceed when there is .some 
thing to Ije compressed. “Smith’s hat,” “the of Mont,Blanc” or “yesterday’s 
buHonhole,” appear in secomdary as in primary systems, and these would hence be the 
idea or unit of thought. So also » it with two or tRtee objects f for these are readily 
re>-|)rodaced, though no gradual increase in compression is traceable. On every ground, 
theai. the compression theory must be dismissed, sr to compression.} 

The subject of general idfeiv has formed aft Impdrtant centre of discu-ssion. Locke 
quaintly sums up the matter as regards the general notion of a triangle: “ The general 
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idea of a triangle.must be neither obliqii^ nor rectangle,.neither equilateral, 

cquicrural, nor scalenon ; but all and none .pnee*-’ {ffumaft Vf^^standing, 
1689, bk. 4, ch. 7, sec. 9). Berkeley,Jn hie..|ntrbd||iction to,Jjis. 2 >e<i^,' I7ip,^^rfies 
merry over Locke, contending on his'pn^. that V'an id^. wbi^»’CQiMd?t^‘Jtt;|t^U» is 
particular, becomes general byl^lbgmade tp tciweseftt .•or stand, for all .Pthef'.i^tipjilar 
ideas of the same sort seci^ia). .. ilume^ a^eeing With Berkdey, fjispLv^ ^t^le 

as follows: "All general ideas art; nothing but particular ones, annexed .to a per^i^>)n!iiRn, 
which gives them a more extensive idgni6cation, and makes them rec^ upon occasrph other 
individuals, which are similar .to them” [Treaiise, 1739, part i, sec. 7). A favourite ^mipdern 
theory is the one propagated by Gallon, to the effect that a generic image resembles ajxnn- 
jjosite photograph. We pwsuade, for instance, thirty mathematicians to oblige osj-^lf^^we 
])hotograph them each, one dter the other, on one plate, when the develo^d pbotp|ri)aph 
will show a typical mathematician. Similarly we proceed with thirty costermongers^ 
the difference between the characteristics of the two professions are in that manner sa{^>9«M^| 
to be revealed. In accordance with this Galton tells us that " our general impressions 
founded upon blended memories” {Inquiries into Human Faculty^ 1883, p. 349). .HjSrd^ 
i.s .1 full description,of Gallon’s theory as understood by Huxley, Hume^ 1879, pp^ 9b^iv 
" Now, when several complex impressions which are more or less different froiq':on.e; 
another—let us .^ay that out of ten impressions in each, six are the same in all, and 
are different from all the rest—are successively presented to the mind, it is easy to- seev 
what must he the nature of the result. The repetition of the six similar impressionk.will'. 
strengthen the six corresponding elements of the complex idea, which will thereft^e' 
•acquire groiiter vividness; while the four differing impressions of each will not only 
acquire no greater strength than they had at first, hut, in accordance with the lawi^f- 
association, they will all tend to appear at once, and will thus neutralise one another 

.Thus our ideas of single complex impressions are incomplete in one way, .rod 

(hose of numerous, more or less similar, complex impressions are incomplete in another 
way; that is to say, they are generic, not specific. And hence it follows, that ourid^s ' 
of the impressions in question are not, in the strict sense of the word, copies of thpee. im* 
pressions ; while, at the same time, they may exist in the mind independently of lai^age.. 
The generic ideas which are formed from several similar, hut not identical, complex 
experiences are what are commonly called abstract or general ideas.” [ What w{U ^ 
^aeneric image of a Person whom you have seen four times, facing four directions 7\ ' In 
criticism it is but necessary to refer to the remarks made above on James Milk and'to.''U 
appeal to deliberate experiment which is here open. Whether, in some sense, there is' 
truth in the contention, is another matter. By implication, we have dissented in the text, 
from Taine {On Intelligetue, 1871, p. 397); frojjp Prof, Ward {Psychology, 1886, p. fst, ^ 
col. i), who supports Galton, as also from Dr. Stout {Manual, 1S99, pp. 406-7), whP^V. 
agrees with Prof. Ward, Sully {Human Mind, 1892, i, pp. 415-6), while agreeing ^tk.'- 
Galton, ycttiolds that a general idea is a generic image plus the clear consciousness tibdt''''^' 
it represents a class of things. 

We saw in sec. 69 how, with time, images lose much of their detail. What,is^trafp^:' 
of the example given in the section referred to, holds very generally. For in5taroe,:.whea‘i'' 
some one chances to niontlon horses to me, I think of some particular one I hxve 
In time the image becomes not only more and more patchy and scrappy, b^t 
of the image also fad^ till it disappears. When, at this stage, the patch of '^djf 
an apology for a hdtse-~is Irecallcd on thinking of a horse, we imagine, or j 
* imagine, that this shidowy individual is the result of superimposition of ^ f: 

have seen, as in cOinpndto photogc^hy. In my view, these images cea^ tb V 

with a particular'^sitaation, aiid ate degraded individual images. \ 

* " The imagi^qfoiur bast experiences, of whatevu iHture theytna/be,i 
blurred and dim, viyid|;^a distinct, abstract or concrete, n^d not betneinotyj|,ibnn^-i!^'tM> 
strictest .sense of tbafc'#Qj^. ‘ That is, they need hot rise before the mind ib . 

or context of concomilhht ctrcuihlhinces^ vdiich mean for us their 
conceptions, floating pietnr^bf aint^ect,er of its 

1899,?. 144 )* •' ' . 
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76b.— Speech and Thought. 

Language being the chief medium by means of which we absorb the wi'.ilom of oui 
fellowsi it plays necessarily an important part in the secondary life. Yet that must not 
blind Us tb the fact that thought is not alwiay^ dressed in words, but repoaiodly rove-, 
about garbless. Thus walking through the meadows, I turn to examine their ajijicarancc. 
hly eyes fasten on a large variety of objects known and unknown. Tliougb clearly ob¬ 
serving what I am otherwise acquainted with, yet owing partly' to llie swiftness of 
ineml^ring, thought remains wordless. I admire this flower ; I linger over that paicli til 
tall grass; I follow the outlines of the trees; I observe the course of the brook, and 
note its silvering with the sinking light of the sun ; 1 note the cows grazing, or resting, 
or driving the flies off, or turning their great eyes on me. My interest in the scene is 
vivid and continuous, and my brain is busily engaged.. [AWord sue A insiiztiirs.] We 
already saw in ch. 2 that primary and secondary systems imply attention and aie 
one with thought. Ilow much more true is this where wonder, adinir.ilion, reflec¬ 
tion, absorption, close observation, fond lingering, arc added. Thought « involved in 
thefaintest dawn of sensihitity as much as in the formation of the most abstract ptopoi,itioit. 
It is one with what is great and small, humble andp7-oud. 

To test the possibility of wordless thought I enact a pantomime in l.he iinaginaiio;'i. 
Experiment in this direction. ] I imagine an clastic cord to which is attached a duinniy 
biby. I swing the latter about an imaginary room, and observe how it strikes against 
the floor, walls, ceiling and furniture. I approach an iniiqjinary windpw (it is on ilu 
third floor) and dance the doll about. Now it toudies the road below ; now it bounds up 
to the sky. I vary tlie direction and the rate of tlie motion constantly. Now the clastic 
band describes a trcmcniloiis circle ; now it .swings to and fro ; now up and down. Thu 
fooling is unaccompanied by words. I think of all kinds of things to do: I vary the 
conditions ince.ssaritly; I imagine new possibilities; yet all without verbal assistance. 
Here I am not, as in the meadows, guided by what is outside me; nor am I merely 
enacting some scene which I re-develop. I project a .scries of events on the screen of the 
’imagination. I construct combinations. Here is the higher kind of thought applied 
frivolously, the creative faculty in action. 

' Sustained speechless thought is not frequent, [Test this.] Nevertheless, whenever 
w'c watch a process, as in cliernisiry or in mechanics ; whenever we observe .S’Une person 
„or issue; whenever we tentatively e.'cperiment in thought or in fact, we are apt for a con- 
•siderable period to dispense with words. [ Verify this.] Sfleh speechlessncss L not by any 
uteans rare. An ordinary conversation, for instance, is not sufficient to exhaust the 
normal demands on the attention : our teyes, as a consequence, wander, alighting now' on 
(his object, now on that. Hence tlie restlc.ssne.ss so commonly observable. J'erliaps, 
while talking, we study tlie construction of the piano, its shape, colour, size; or our eye.s 
rest consecutively on tlie pictures in the room, i Verify,] 
dNote,fllr instance, a number of individuals at ease [observe at first hand], or belter 
still, observe closely, without being observed, the eye movements of a person not specij^ly 
engaged. So quickly do the eyeballs turn to right and leA, upwanJs and downwards, 
t'lat it becomes painful an<l confusing to keep pace with them. Just as a bell in the 
hands of a quicksilver-tempered master speaks to the servant of good humour, of lazii^.ss, 
ot indifference, of fatigue, of irritability, of anger, of fui^, and so on, so the eye mo\ e- 
ntents form a reflex of passing thought. Now there is a slow jekcursion to the right, then 
a (luick come-and-go movement to the left, indicating hesitation j now the gtize is firmly 
fixed, polniing to interest; now the eyes fkem drawn to an o^ect, arguing curiosity ; 

' 150 W ^ey are rapidly surveying an object, and Sow they u^olently. move about as if in 
.--^rCh of something, thesft%wjft turolflgs to and &d are' not rae4anical, we can 
easily d^idc by self-observation j' iHrqp are what they appear to !«, i.e., intelleclual 
we can determine in the i»me .manner. „ ttoMffyec earefjitty I analyse my states 
cndeT Mch ^rcumstances, I can-^ Ao reason to doubt that there is nothing to differen¬ 
tiate sp&^less eye movement thpaght from fhe semest intellectual exercises. I hc 
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rlcnients in Iwth arc precisely alike. Experiment in this matter, is, of course, not difficult, 
for any friend or fellow student should be wilUpg to have his eyes watched while we pass 
and repass a hand or some object before him, ‘ These diets have an important genetic or 
developmental bearing. An in&nt about‘fifteen months,old ceitaUjly bei^X’^.to’Wewhat 
like .an adult at ease. His leg movement, his band moyemenls, hfe eye; moym^ts and 
bis play generally, indicate'wai topical reaction is common with h^. fBbiiht^ l^lief, 
desire, will, want, hesitation,"^^udgment and similar states,- can apparehtl^^l^ -tjraced. 
[Ca/r This means tl^t a child who is not yet initiated into‘the,n£^$ries of 

language, thinks briskly nevertheless. By observing these outward expr^ihqs.of an 
inner spiritusil being in man and child, we ought to approach a reasonably ^e uit^^rc- 
i.rtion of child thought. It is superfluous perhaps to mention that the high^t typ^ of 
apes show similar eye movements (sec. 233), and that animal intelligence jgener^ly is 
c.vi)ablc of being investigated as we have proposed to investigate the child’s individqaliQr. 
I'l this section our chief interest in these swift eye movements lies in the fiict nthat 
language i.s excluded by reason of that very .swiftnes-s. Hence thought without wO^ 
and with occasional words is normal.* ' \ -i - . 

Max MiiUer Lectures on the Science of Thought^ 1888) apparently opposes our 

view. lie says : “ We think in names and in names only” (p. 50). ' “We may see a 
<log, but if we ask ourselves what it is, if we want to know what we see, we 6an answer 
by the name ‘dog’ only” (p. 56), “ May I make the modest request that some philo¬ 

sopher by profession should give^us a definition what language is without reason, or reason 
without langmige?” (p. vi). “We can as little think without words ^ we can breathe 
without lungs” (p. 47). But the learned philologist i^ scarcely consistent, as we shall 
now see. “ If there is no such thing as a mere name, neither is there such a thifig as 
a mere thought or a mere concept. The two are one and inseparable ” (p. 50). “ If*we 

mean by thinking, [lerceiving, enjoying, remembering, fearing, loving, and all the rest, 
we have no grounds for denying aqimals, particularly the higher animals, the pofees-sion 
of these qualities” (p. 93). “ They ranimali,') may think in their ow’n way. Their way 

of thinking may be, for all we know, more perfect ih.an our own. ... I cannot allow 
that they think, if we define thinking by speaking ’’ (p. 04). *' By long usage speech has 

h.'coxne so abbreviated that, as with nialhematic:il fijrmulas, one .sign or letter maycom- 
jirchend lung trains of reasoning ’’ (p. 49). “ Holding up tlirec fingers is as good a sigo,^ 

lor the addition of one, one, one, as the sound of llirec. Shaking the fist in the ftice is 
as expressive as saying ‘ Don't (p. 93). .-Viid to crown all: “ Thinking is nothing but. 
speaking minus words” (pt 27 of the attached corres}K)ndence). Cf. Miiller’s larger 
\\ot\i, 7'Ae Scfenee iSSS, 

GaIton’.s letters in the correspondence heaj; out our conlentif)n. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that WORDS ARE ONLY VISUAL, AUUILE OR MOTILE IMAGES. 

Sec also Ribot, Enquite sur les Idees G^Jieralcs, 1S91, and DEvolution 
Gt-nh-ales* 1897} and Marchesini, Sur/es Idles Cht':riiU s, 1893. ^ , 


77.—Re-production of Motion and Detail. 

The footprints of economisation are observable in every direction,. )'^ Jn 
tjieory and speculation one may assume in any instance a large.' 
of compressed, of suppressed or of half-noticed detail; but in practi^ftM 
experiment we^ discover nothing of the kind. For example,. F kHpw" a 
certain large o^ce intimately. If J so wish, I can traverse, in..^h6ught 
many of its 'p^sages, rooms a»d staircases. In thinkli^ii' h^ 


ever, the nbtipft the journey between brick, .\yalls, 

fleeting picture,^-r«i frartion*of.the whole space txavCTsed,V U^jpl^ 


*It would be inteireiitihg to jitiidy. a case of loss of language, 


ihoughL 
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with you f\ Thus when I think of a certain person whom I s.iw cioss 
the road, I have in view but.a certain insignificant stagi^ of tlie total act 
So a running match which I witnessed, is represented only by a lew snap 
shots. Or to take a special instance, I am in a train, engaged in watc Inn'> 
the passM-by of objects, fbr the purpose of re-producing the objcits as 
moving. * 1 cannot re-call afterwards all I had observed. I seem to n 
produce faintly the movement attended to in watching the appiaraiuc 
and disappearance of the telegraph poles which border the line, but c vtu 
in this T am assisted by the extreme simplicity of the poles and wires a*- 
< oinpared with the houses and trees, which I find myself unable to n 
Iiroduce in the same way. We do not, then, mechanically follow ju 
thought the development of a series of objects in motion. A few mewne i 
tary impressions form the limit of wh.it men generally obtain, our vision 
being kinetoscopic, but our imagery barely photographic. 

As with movement, so with quantity generally. If we think ol a walk 
down a certain road, we do not pass in review all that we have observed 
there. A single inward glance may suffive, or perhaps this or that shop 
ks portrayed. Similarly when we pieture* a d.iy s stay in a certain towii, 
a view here and there presents itself, with nearly the whole of the det.ul 
omitted. So Avhtn w^* think of oui jouiimy round the world, or of tie 
Hundred Years’ War of which we hive iead, casual strips are .alone n 
developed. As a single pu tin l‘, therefore, is redue ed to a doubtful shadow . 
.so quantities of pictures, station.aiy or m motion, are in ordinary thougl l 
equally deprived of almo't their total (ontents. Eoaihh/y oi the leviv.d 
of detail, wAe/i nfic^mn, lakes thi pl.ue of mechanic.il and whoIe*s.ili 
re-prbduction j and whem sinh icvival is not encouraged, a solitary and 
‘isolated shred of an imagf* or a fetlmg constitutes someiimes our only 
secondary possession Ihe epniiitity re collet ted at any time is lienee 
not in direct proportion to the eonunts of th6 past events, [/lon’ 
^ood is your memory f] 

Since the process of eeonomis.atifm is teleological and not mechanical, 
we must only seek for consistency in principle. Thus when thinking of 
mammals, there often occurs to me, .is an .icrompaniment, the ctist of .1 
young hippopotamus, 'fhis image is, of course, partly irrelevant and 
wholly unnecessary. Often, again, we think of a .special image, becau'c 
the re-collection of that, <r a cerl.ain kang.aroo in Certain place, assure' 
us that any feature which we arc in se.arcb of may be re-developed. Foi 
such reasons images are frequently unnecessary and often indirc'ctH 
relevant. do/, mat, tree, door, walk, fly, box, picture, sand, Ian * 

—^hat images were oburved bv you ai you read the preceding words ? Go 
now through the bst deliberately ] " ^ 

Tojeturn from our digression as to redundahi infragery, In walking up 
a my attention is occupied with a certain^ oak tree which I am sluwlv 
[Test.] If the movement Iimh,s is continuous, 1 

haveiicffl^cted apparently a huge nuniber of plttqres of that tre*e, rangii ' 
from initial faintness and ifiteagre detail td growing vividness and rn h 
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dt tail I his mechanical view is incorrect, for observation is casual and 
not continuous, since the focussing pixjce^^ iS more or less irtegular 
( le\t lattfuUy look about y^ou.] Assuming contmuity, however^ we note 
tl it the vastly .overwhelming proportion qf what has been certainly 
oliserveil, cannot be re-developed. Only this or that viewyecuife^ owing 
prob ibly to the fact that Retention requires a degree of attention which is 
n )t continuously at our disposal. [JVbto hotv far you re-iAmbet 
ol inations ] For days we may thus absorb the many sights we ^ and 
the sounds we hear, with much the same result. That is tO say, while 
t ontinuous observation is normal, continuous re collection of what is so 
observed is not normal to the human structure (Sec. 1x7 ) 

78—OusiiRVATiON IS TiLtoLOGiCAiry Diierminfd. 

If we wish to measure quantitatively what we re-member, we must first 
(litermint the quantity which we observe Suppose I look for a few 
moments at a good photograph —a foot square—of a portion of the Thames 
1 nbankment in London \Eepeat loith some such puture'\ After a few 
seconds 1 look again, and I then detect d< tails which escaped my first 
inspection In this way repeated analysis has ever fresh surprises m store. 
Ibis visual process is obviously .at total variance with the process of 
photography, where every exposure yieids the sinie outlines, and where 
repetition of exposure, 01 substitution of eimeia, leaves the situation un¬ 
ci lured I^et us exchange the photogrx[)h for a piece of nature Sitting 
b( fore a clump of trees, constant attcntional readjustment, like a stream, 
u itirmgly changes the matte r ot observation [>?</<<7/] What is seen at 
tli» lust glance, is, therefore, tr Img when compiled to the total to be 
observed, while the imperfection of the attention at my one moment can 
b« St be tested by turning to m apparently fe Hurt less small object, such 
is a loaf, with the intention of exhau^ing the details to be assimilated. 

I 

hnrthey, the process ot economisation evidcntlj ipplies to observation 
as well as to re-Collection Catching sight ol a blue helmet, I say to 
myself without further troubling This is i polu cm in Seeing a hand, 

I forthwith recognise, without fuithcr analysis, that it belongs to an 
acquaintance of mine. Hence, to speak quite generally, we see and 
observe no more than we need. We assume an airy attitude towards^all 
th.it IS indifferent [Moiv far do you aj^tt ?] 

^ Looking at matters in this light, we are driven to an additional pqn- 
< lusion we mainly see anjj observe what we have seen and o 3 ^se!tved 
before, and infinitely little beyond (sec. n 8 ) are not walking 
cameras which impartially pl\otograph everything within view} we rather 
observe the little we have observed m the past, ignoring the>vast 
mass which has not been pointed out to us or to which wo have dot 
specially attended. Attention vS an antiquarian and sttonUjjr‘con¬ 
servative ♦ 
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79.— Memory Contents Dwindle. 

Observation procures little, and of that little, most is forgotten (sec. 114). 

When we come to what, is re-developed, we encounter but a sorry 
remnant, an ocean shrivelled into a pond. The number of incidents has 
shrunk alarmingly, and the particulars of these incidents have almost 
gone. Seven hundred re-developed details of a seven months’ journey 
form a poor sample indeed of our power of retention, and a hundnd 
details, embracing the first nine years of our life, present even a nion^ 
meagre exhibition. Yet thinking of yesterda3r’s events, I can neaily 
double in details the journey referred to; and taking an actual day witli 
its events photographed, the figure may be multiplied a hundred fold 
(sec. 114). As we are not now discussing the problem of memory, we 
need only note that we cannot expect images to be photographic copies- 
of objects and events (sec. 117). 

80.—Every Secondar\ Unit or Idea represents a Set of 

AcriVITIEh, AND CANNOT UF, STORED. 

I wondered whether I had previously seen a particular face, and a fai r 
occurred to the memory. That face, as we have learnt, did not bear oi 
necessity an exact resemblance to reality. Is that re-developed view, wi 
may now ask, an element, a simple something? The complexity of our 
organ of sight is well know'n to the student; but it is only latter-da} 
physiology which has coni lusively shown that the complexity continues 
right up to the brain centres. The nervous system is hence not compar- 
•able with a telegraphic net work ; it must rather be thought of as a vast 
factory. The simple ether waves beat against the eyes, and that event is 
followed by a serii-s of complex transformations. ‘Though in the primary 
process, the last step depends on the first, yet when the change is once 
initiated by the latter, the former may be produced indcpemlently by a 
central stimulus. Hence visual re-collection, or what corresponds to it 
physiologically, is iudepemlent of the sense apparatus; for, in strictness, 
its material is not .sense produced. On the physiological plane, therefore, 
the re-collected face is the emliodiment of a complicated set of activities. 

Accepting this point of view we are able to deal with one or two 
matters of importance. The absence of detail in the re-collected face, for 
instance, is not an accident which may be repaired by closer attention. 
The face we see is a poor one; and any other face would be a diflerent 
one. We are not concerned with something which remains ever the same * 
whether we look or not, or whether we are far removed from it or near. 
There exists no face apart from the one we .see at any time. Hence any 
change in features is a change in face; or, ph3rsiologically speaking, the 
acts expressing the two sights are Separate aitd different acts. 

WVs daimot, therefore, speak of images ^ presel^tations, as thing.s posing 
before ns like a.model before an artist “ An image is like the painter’.s 
Madonna or the sculptor’s Diana; it is the result of delicate workmaaship. 
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The fading Madonna is not the sanie as was the newly painted one; and 
the faded Madonna shows little resemblance to* the original. For the same 
reason every image, though it be easily executed, is, strictly an 

art-product, and every stateable change is a real change. ’ Henperimiages 
are not presented to us, except by licence of speech, and cdnsejqu^tiy the 
doctrine that images are presentations appears unfounded.' (Sec.:r77.) 

Such being the case, we cannot agree that images may retire, and 
persist in a faint form, for such images, continue as they may, would < be 
new images as would be the Madonna if colours and outlines ' W<5re' 
blurred. Similarly we cannot give our adhesion to the opinion that 
everything once observed persists, screened as it were by the few.images 
I)rcsent at any time. A screened image is a different thing from.an 
unscreened one and appeals differently to us, and hence the continuous 
existence of one would in no way explain the continuous existence or re¬ 
development of the other. Furthermore, the process of economisation, 
together with the corrosive effects of oblivion, produce incessant chants 
and transformations which .tell wholly against a secondary shelf whereon 
all images are ranged and preserved in a faultless condition. [Note the effect 
of economisation and oblivion^ Thus (Psychologies 1S93, ii, p.'46o) 

rightly reasons again.st Herbart that every idea is compo.sed of manifold 
i.lement.s, and represents on each occasion a new' process. Similarly 
Hodgson [Metaphysic of Experience, iSgS, i, p. 128) expresses himself 
emphatically; *' Con.sciousncss is not given to us in isolated .atoms. Its 
simplest portion is a complex state, its smallest portion is a process.” 

The doririne of presentations which is here criticised is in Enj^land held specially by ^ 
Ward and Stout. Ward, in addition, favours “ the perfectly conceivable hypothesis of 
infinile.simal presentations so faint as to elude discrimination” {^Psychology, 18S6, p. 48, 
col. 2). The objections uigtfd against James Mill’s swift thinking apply here. As we 
can follow the brightness of the noon day fading into night, so .<.hould we lie able to trace 
the sinking, simplification or diffusion of prestaiiations. The distance from measurable 
to intinitesimal ought to be describable by more than a blank. In experimenting I can 
delect no .such process in calling up or dismissing ideas. 

Brentano, who is followed by Stout, distinguishes, sharply between the ar/ of preseutft- 
lion and the content of presentation, e.g., between hearing and what is heard. ■ To .iniB 
this distinction appears untenable, as would be the suggestion that one could distipgt^sh 
between the act of a stone falling and the stone which is falling. The act of failing didy 
means that we see a stone and other objects, the .stone occupying different positions 
moment to moment. And so the act of hearing can only mean that we think ol ,the 
thing heard in relation to what is connected with it, there being in both eases nptU^hei 
coturete events or contents of presentation. An act of presentation, in short,* is: 
prc.sentcd. It is a misfdjrtune for psychology that men with anti-scientific like 

Brentano, profess to^be psychologists, anc^ champion opinions.on the sabjj^ iiiat^have 
no real psychological value, Anothersdistinction which Bren<^.>|^kes;is,Biat betw^ 
content of present^Oh and of presentation, and here also. Stdnt 

It is true that or^ftuuily we only incomplete or unexhausted ideas; Imi tK^ un¬ 
exhausted ideas are still the bl^ta;' ot,'if they are not, then we are lat^iid'ii^'lB^'^ieStioh 
that we know nothing Whatevir of objects, the word having the inminii^vQf'iuif'u'ihdetier- 
inined X. Either the world as s^n at Vny time is the wcNrId af;cast.#it, pr, the world is 
absolutely unknown to us. An object of presentation, like on act of presentabon, ipust 
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be a presentation, an event, a system of elements,—for an inferred exhausted compound 
is no mote—or else it is nothing aj all.' {Sec. 198.)' - 

One cannot help feeling that the only motive for these theories is the desire to find 
room for a soul that stands and acts apart from the world, and to which the world is 
presented. How different is th% whole-hearted pie^ of men like* Hartley, Brown and 
Aberdrombie, who keep second thoughts out of their psychology 1 A clear exposition of 
Brehtano’s doctrine is to be found in Tward9wsky, Inhalt u»d Gegenstand der Vorstel- 
luHgen, 1894. 

We may here refer again to Herbart. Being of a philosophic turn of mind, conversant 
with the theory of music and fascinated by the simplicity of the first principles of physics, 
he determined upon a mind scheme closely corresponding to the matter scheme he was 
acquainted with {Psychologies 1824, i, p. 325). In physics we have only matter and 
motion, hence Herbart allows only for ideas and their movement^ V ,Instead of gravi¬ 
tation ... we have the natural and constant striving upward of all ideas” {ibid, p. 32fi). 
“ Psychology,” he also says, “ has some resemblance to physiology i as the latter con¬ 
structs the body out of fibres, so the former constructs the mind out of series of presenUi- 
tions”((j»/, i, p. 192). Herbart was well acquainted with the association theory 
i, p. 193). and only complained that Associationists did not mechanically explain the 
process of association. Every idea, according to him, strains to enter and to remain in 
CoQsdotishess ; but succeeds only passingly on account of its brother ideas which are 
similarly placed. Hence “ as fiir as the movement of ideas is concerned, we distinguish 
those tyhich are sinking, those which are freely rLsing, those which are freely standing, 
and those which are reproduced ” {Encyclopicdie, 1830, p, 308). For this re.'ison ideas 
ate never forgotten, never out of consciousness {Lehrbuch, p. iS) and never resting ; but, 
at worst, blurred, repressed and eager to come forward {Psychologies i, p. 340). Nor 
does an idea disdain to lend or receive help, for it “always tends to bring with it that 
which is related to it by any kind of assimilations or complications ” {ibid, i, p. 433). 
In this way single ideas are supported by and ht into presentational masses, such as are 
understood by words like “government” or “church” {ibid, ii, p. 192). In short, 
thie 'struggle between the ideas forms the mathematically measifoable pIay,of thought. Here 
is a simple theory, meant to be all-ernbracing; but without any positive value. Allis 
* fiction, from beginning to end. The floating superstitions of the street*, except as regards 
frtculties or powers, arc baptised with awe inspiring names. What are masses of ideas from 
a scientific point of view ? How are we to weigh these miissps ? And if these masses are 
indeterminable, or not yet determined, what becomes of psychologyHence, as we 
expected, Herbart throws no perceptible light on any of the problems raised Irt this book. 
Had he come at the mature stage instead of at the birth of psychology, his comprehensive 
mind might have worked wonders. As it is, his failure is another warning to those who 
ignore the study of facts. 

8i-—S knsk Imi*rk.s.sions are One with Images. 

If our conception of the complex origin of an image .be correct, an im¬ 
portant conclusion follows. We have thus far spoken ofimages as if they 
were strictly distingui.shable from so-called sense jjnpre^idri.s; but this 
difference seems gratuitously assumed. The so-c^led .iina.ge and the so- 
called sense-impression, on the physiological plane, .both primarily 
traceable to certain central changes, the s^mufittipn of wfech centres must 
be indifferent to us in this plade. Ttfollows jthat; ttdiat Is observed and 
w|iat Js’jinagifled are of one kmd and^afe/bne.tb^^ the word 

i^it^e.pr;«nsation, apart froift ^cpnycm1||^, .^^ fact with¬ 

out occejjion, attd^:therefoin,,t0 thp'^at||^V#Gbsei^ and hence, too, 
all pfe hlavfe said as holding of senotid^ i&niits h^ds ilso of primary ones. 
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An additional consideration may strengthen the above deduction. We 
have insisted that, roughly speaking^ oiily see what we have seen before. 
If that be so, memory plays a cru(^ ^pait in Observatitqi'. We observe 
wliat we observe, because of memory, previoiis thought formations'llijfding 
us as if we were blind. Memory and observation are, therefore,' inextri¬ 
cably blended. In reading^ for instance, we partly see and partly re¬ 
develop the words,' while the very .seeing of the letters depeh;^ on 
lamiliarity. (Sec. 107.) '* 

What is observed and what is re-membered are, for the above reason, 
distinguished by secondary characteristics alone. That which we ^?eak 
of as re-membered, usually displays fewer details, possesses no rich setting* 
offers no continuous environment for analysis as does what is observed, 
and may be generally dismissed at will, h'or instance, I re-member a 
poster on a hoarding. The imaged poster appears tolerably real, though 
close scrutiny shows how .soon we have exhausted the imaged details; but 
against this must be set the fact that the immediate environment of the 
poster, i.e., other posters, is very faint, while the remoter environment, f.?., 
houses, etc., is imtraceable (sec. 124). Certain difficulties, which do not 
.ipiiertam to our immediate inquiry, compel us, however, to seek for a 
more fundamental distinction, and that we find in the schematic relation 
of primary and secondary systems. In this way we define the nature? of 
reality, memory, imagination and drcam-hfe, by establishing their positions 
in the plan of things (sec. 124). 

Sa.— hlovFMJ-.Ni' 4\i) Tiiouc.ni-. 

i 

If our needs ^nd the machinery for satisf> ing them, are (what is called) • 
physiologically determined, and if images (an last be understood when 
physiologically considered, then the realm of images must be further ex¬ 
tended. Ouf movements are the result of eompk x jirocesses, as are our 
images, and the facts of economisati :.i, memory and attention apply equally 
to thought and movement. The process, in both cases, is also complex as 
well as adapted toward.s an end. We may, therefore, legitimately spea^k 
ot movements f onstituting intelligent .icts and being unit.s, since upits are 
but the particles of intelligent jirocesses. h'or similar reasons, the lower 
ai tivitics of the stomach, heart, liver, etc., must, in the last resort, be 
tegarded as of the same nature as those activities which we have hitherto 
taken into consideration. The apparent breach between matter aud mind, 
which makes such a conclusion irrational, must be thought of as apparent 
only. (Ch. 8.) 

• 

* 8^.-— Units and Trains of Usiys. 

Our reasoning hsJ thus faJ proceeded on the principle of ottf 

idea. We must* howeve^ here ask ourselves whether such a ]principlf^ will 
survive the bar^htps of^an exapiination, or whether the word yidea^* is 
not merely a term of^convenifirlce. Men have talked of trains of um'ts or 

1 
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ideas as if they were dealing with trains consisting of securely-coupled 
railway carriages; and in this light a (arain of thought would be constituted 
by so many separate units or ideas. We have spoken of a re-collected 
face as representing one unjt, and we have also referred to incidents as 
represented by single units. Accordingly!”terms such as London, England or 
Europe may be considered as single units, each of which, as we know, is 
not, at any time, a mass of details, but suggests some relevant aspect. N o 
more is thought of generally than the situation nece 5 sitate.s. \Re collect 
objects as a zvhole, then portions of them^' 

Stout contends “ (i) that .my reproduction which can be called a,n idea, must have sufii- 
I'icnt independence to be capable of ft)rming a distinct link in a train of thought; (2) that 
it must be the thought of an object, such as a thing, (jualily, relation, or event, and n.>t .1 
mere crude sensation, however fiint; (3) that just because an idea differs from an actual 
|)etception, ideal reproduction i>.ihv:iys of a partial and modified character” {Manua,\ 
1898, p. 94). 


84.—Tuk Nati'RK or Lanouage. 

The nature of reasoned language introduces us to a fresh problem of 
the same character. It might be thought that since each word represents 
a unit or idea, a sentence of ten words, e.^., “The pen with which I write 
is an obedient servant,” is a symbol for ten units strung together like so 
many beads. The falsity of such a view is obvious, and as language is 
the chief instrument of communicated thought, I will here analy.se those 
lingual aspects which belong to our subject. 

In language are embodied the distinctions which have been discovered 
by the human race. VV'hile objects, /.c., systems regarded as exhausted, 
are individual and concrete, language represents, in a les.s complicated 
form, a sy.stem of signs to designate those objects and their relations. Thus 
a certain peculiarity strikes us, and we s{)eak of a big face, i^big man (jr 
a big country. In a similar strain we indicate relations of time, number, 
(juality, cormection, comparison, interests, etc. Now it is evident that 
instead of using two words, such as big man, we can employ the one word 
giant, and yet the latter term implies but one unit. If we turn to the data, 
our surfnise receives confirmation. Economisation has ma< 3 e us drop the 
separate emphasis, and yielded a single unit in two words, a unit which 
can be well expressed by one word. Hence terms like terit, hut, cottage, 
hou.se, mansion, jxilace, castle, might each be expressed- by more than one 
word. We conclude, then, that while adjectives are i^metimes employtKl 
to point to a certain property, they, together, with the jfioun they qualify, 
fonn frequently a solitary unit or idea. • What, again, is true of adjectives, 
eq^ually holds of adverbs, and of speech gefieraFly. , 

In compound words the above contention'ia easily.v^ified; In “ black¬ 
bird or “black-board," we. do not t^if^ ^ a. bird or a board which is 
black; but wc have a solitary object in;VkiW.« .‘^QtWfihen we .think of Pater- 
no^ei^RcW', or of the Prince of Orang^^ii^^fCtinity^phurch, we are evi- 
<lenily not reminded of a paternoster, ah prah^ orh trinity. [ IVhai do suck 
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flames su^rgest to you?] By the force of^econon^^tion the^ compounds 
have become names for the foore priraitw^ meaning of the 

separate words being negleetsdi ,:^^pS.ye^dguratiyely,:.speak:of ;^^^ 
having ascended the throne at a c^^tn dat^'wjheh we thin^i^ the 

act of ascending, not of a thrOne. ,l^nilarly we refer to some.dne i^^^eing 
the “lion” of the London season, when no image of a,liodVifov^ops. 
So even with separate words. “Get away,” “get money,” “get otb” 
arc ])hrascs in which the meaning of “get” differs fundamentallyfr-^pr.,we 
could not paraphrase them, “obtain away,” “obtain mon^,’^^-‘^btain■ 
on.” And, finally, the complexity of the object gives its corresponding, 
‘•ign a complex character. ,' . ., 

'^fhe significance of words is not determined by a rigid standard, 
hicnce the interpretation of language must follow the varied meaning whicji- 
iinderlies words. A sentence can thus be thought of as a unit or idea 
here the totality of words counts for one word, or else as a set of word^ 
ilie meaning of each of which is counted sejiarately. Especially with the 
h.elp of the process of economi.sation do we now understand that word* 
‘•entences are something different from haphazard sets of words. It has 
l»ecn said that a melody is more than the separate sounds of which it is 
< omposed. This is far truer of words, for in the word-sentence the mean-, 
ing of each separate word may be wholly lost. It is as if the separate 
sounds were frequently immaterial to the melody. Leaving aside the 
dynamic asi^ect, we understand now the inner depths of language, as 
(‘mjiloytd by the adult. Whole senteiu'es and paragraphs expre^ bujt 
single units. Whien I, therefore, say “ The pen with which I write is an 
♦ibedient servant^” there is no fa.stening together of ten separate units into 
a train. We have rather before us an organic complex which' defies 
mechanical interpretatioji. In some language one word might do the 
v/ork of the ten. (Sec. 215.) 

85. —What is a SecoxhaHy Unit or an Idea? 

Take the ob.servational attitude. My eyes sweep carelessly along the 
fac^ade of some imaged mansion. Is this total act, la.sting some time, fo be 
thought of as one unit or as a train of units ? .And if thought of as attain, 
must not, for the same reason, a single imaged face be equally regarded as 
a train of units or ideas'? And if so, where is the line to be drawn’ 
let us fir.st be clear as to tlie nature of this total act. ’ It ,consisted|<'p(f:^ 
tnore than appearedpti the surface. I did not necessarily think Ojr 

explii'itly, of the Mfhole history of architecture, of all buildings 
and all thqt. was related to ijiansioiB. 1 did not think of,aU.thaty^i|iipuSe 
might reveal to the-five senses, tnd of the reactions whi bijsuehi 
might bring'about. v^here were colour, shape, deptllj 
parts and a few other reactions. This normal simpltcil^;,. ^ 
what an exhaustive, a^jlsis of possible relations would ^eT4r#ii|^ 
kept in view. th^krd^idue must be edhside^ .ii5Kafcomple.\. 

The hou.se, as a sy^emf of lines, is only seen, to begin" with, because ue 
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liave seen other houses. The various spatial and othfi ielations, however 
readily discerned, imply special processes. Thu^when we push the incjuiry 
further, the very fact of sight argues a certam complexity (sei. 182). 
Moreover, if we extend our inquiry to the other sensas, an adilitional 
problem arises. In the final analysis,^ 1 t may be surmised, we have only to 
deal with a nervous shock or a simplified touch system, out of whuh, by 
differentiation, the mass of disparate .systems is evolved (sec. 189). h.vcry 
individual act, then, is composed of the same minimal acts, of atoms, w(* 
might say. If the colour green, for instance, is seen in three consecutn* 1 ) 
re-menabered pictures, we probably have not three greens, but the ^.ime 
kind of act three tunes repe.ited. In this sen.se, the notion of stf)Tin«» 
images becomes unintelligible. There is increased readiness to perfotm 
certain processes which repiesent certain pictures, and that is the Alph.i 
and Omega of ps)chology on the question of memory, SO far as it ct.nccrns 
us at pre.sent. (Sec. 80.) 

Strictly speaking, then, wc should ^peak of a process of combinafum, n/iu 
7 tot of units und iratn\ op uniti, nor of ptneptiov^ and trains oj petuption^ 
So-called units are all moR or less fluid complexes, and hence not <.’sil) 
distinguishable. So called sunjile units or ideas resemble, on dose* in 
spection, so-called trains of thought, and it is as reasonable to think o1 
storing the latter as the former. The dev eloping of a unit is like the paint 
ingof a picture, and a second picture is develojied by utilising the mdlcrial 
of the first, as the .s.mie cards are emplojed over and over again in build 
ing canl-houses. .Since aKo the present .ind the past, the near and tin 
far, are so bewildermglv interwoven, we must think of the forming ol units 
as an organised process, dejiendent on inht'rited structure and .idapta 
•bility. 

** The loctilising and die ol j(.''tii>in{' of -.cn ntion, m.ike together what we commonlv 
understand by perception’’ (sully, Httn.an Mini, 1892, i, p. 207). .Sully’s whol 
vceount in this re<ii>eci i-* inorgmir N .1 rul.; we no more objectify Or localise whil i-, 
sensed, than we cliss it .^mont; wlnt sflrikc.'. us a>. useful, good, beautiful, picasint, 
perUnent or what not. In c arh ioot.in( e tin r l< \.int iitimmum suffices. As we shall see, 
when, on smelling violets, I iiy 1 .m<>d moI* ts,’ I am only dealing with an4ir]<liiioa.iI 
datum which has no ihingho-jd in the ordinarj s nsc> aliout it. So when I asserl “ lien 
ii an orange,” there is no need for scent, tiste, hirdncas, pleasantness, or other asiotia 
I'ons, to hi<lc themielvc» behind the skirts uf ihit word. {Sec. 107.) 

86 .—Summary. 

The conclusion!; we have thus far reached are as follows. There is a 
process of combination whu h constitutes intelligent or organised acts and 
systems. That procevs is retarded by,the incompleteness of both obser¬ 
vation and retentivcncss, and is vastly ^sim*plified by the method ol 
economisation. Observation, memory and organised action, simple and 
compounded systems, separate words and word*^sentencas, all imply ficti¬ 
tious 'antitheses. We can her^ understanfl how long strings of relevant 
sentent^es^ar<l quickly uttered without the worjs laying anv aoDarent 
sensory or other accompaniment. 
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87 —The DvNAWrcs of our Subject. 

1 hough we ha\c concltided that mdvemeht, bf j^roces^, is i^pli^d iti all 
cnstUions and images, or integrals, yet for pVatctical purposes It Will be as 
w( 1! to assume he’^e that tl^ere are separate units or separated |>rofcesses. 
Sui li I division permits us to glance at the order in which units follow one 
mother, and this undertaking will be the easier because the reader possesses 
now for his guidance definite notions as to the nature of unite or ideas, 
notions winch should* enable him to concentrate his attention on the 
lonvt of thought rather than on the pat tides of which It is composed. It 
only natural that after having indicated the statics of thought—thought 
it ust, we should proceed to investigate its dynamics—^thought in motion. 

88—^Tur. CoMPOsiiiON oi* Sicondafy SvsrEMs. 

“ Hive ] seen that face before?” was the question I put to myself, and 
lor.hwith, as we saw, the face referred to rt developed Premising that 
wt aie only concerned in this place with what succeeds, rather than with 
lu how of that succession, it will be readily granted that a face identical 
vith the on( present was re jiroduted We mav now vary our questum, 
so IS to learn the changing aspects ct tht piobkm of siu cession. I say 
u> myself that I wish to see a somewhit Miuilar face, a similar one, and 
one extremely like it. So, still expeliinenting, I try to le-produce Some 
other face, then a dissimilar one, one recently ind one not recently thought 
of, one that is good, bcautitul or clevir, one that I have seen or thought 
of in (onjunction with it, one gaiiu d b\ rec isting the re produced features, 
oy dehber.i*e decomposition ol details or by we.ar of the features; and 
lastly, I try to tltink ol something much unlike a fait [//«</, if possible^ 
oth r t/mtt i j I succeed in eai h of the tasks lefentd to. But let us illus 
trite some of the abo’d I look at a person betore me, and the image 
ol some one I have not met foi s me years t ikes shajie I lixik onc« more, 
•ind I think of some one whom I oeeasitmallv s» e I d< sire to re-produte 
something recent, and my desire is tullilled at onei, though only a de&ife 
t xisied. ’So also J attempt to think ol something that haijpened long ago, 
ind an incident covered with the mould ol time, is the consequence* 
Thus, again, I endeavour to call up something unlike the* image I am fisimg, 
and after a short struggle I am rewarded In the same way what is im¬ 
portant, what is interesting, what is good, what is beautiful, and tbtflike, 
ire re produced at pleasure. In truth, only what is utterly unlike 
difficulties. \TtSi t^pmmentaily every ihp in ths parag;raph^ , \ 

J.et me now give a hint, for 1 ^nnot do inoie, of the cudtlite 
which span the chRsm b^wety^i units. If we intendbap- 
hazard or aicbitraniy;, we shall observe that at pofn^^^dC the 

seen body a skip sensation develops, and m the cuiaomary (ashiop we 
move, say, that ^wrm ot fingeir where the sensatipn is feU., If WipteUd to 
(ontinue arbitrary flin^i|^nte^ tl}ei\ the process above desedb^ repeats 
Itself, unusual movemltit^being rate. There is h<ae, ih^^refore, an intel’i 
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i^ible soqiience: we are ready to act; we are waiting for a sign; aLxident, 
always to be relied on in this connection, produces what wo want, and wt 
lepeat some action familiar to that part, activity being rcaddy^initiatnl in 
the chosen direction. \Tesi exj>erintentalfy^ In arbitrary uttornnie .i 
ihance tendency is likewire exploited; words come to us with the same 
initial Utter, or with the initial letter next in order; and the syllables 
exhibit a certain calculable length and character. (Sec. 152.) [Tes/e\/>tn 
utentally?^ 

Relations, similar to those between words or between primary sjsums, 
may be obsei ved among images. I look at a person, and my eye h ippf ns 
to rest on the mourning band round hn hat. This indicates the point ol 
departure. As I centre the attention on the band, and othcrwisi ignou 
the person, the band develops around it another familiar environnunt ii. 
the form of an old fiieiid whom I had not seen for some yeais, and who 
wore such a mourning b.ind Or, again, my attention is arrested h) his 
moustache, and an atijuaintautc from the country who has smh a nioa 
tache develops. If we assume that an image represents a jiroitss, then it 
is not difficult to adm't tli.it an\ section ol the process, wLn \timuhxhu 
may develop in difterent iamihar dinctions [Tes/ the />tt aiin^] Ki 
production of what is i<kntu il or similar is here ajijiarently ixjilained • ■ 
given feature is emphasisttl, absirarted and permitted to evolve arouiwl 
itself a new environnunt. 

Contiguity, or proximity in space and time, fonns no exception to tin 
above. WhiU thinking of a fact, we may, for instance, explort' the 
S'Ceondary visual field ot w huh that fai 1 foinis a part. [JRefeat n/'eaiidn .' 
In thi.s manner the srtondiry ptouss is developed ip certain vlinitions, 

, ending in the rc-devLlupment o( wliat is < t>iniguous, or rather continuous ■■ 
.Similarly, by re-distribuung atUntioii, bv sensitising a certain brain .area, 
relations other than spatial au* <k\i]o])cd, and •those ptove a stepping 
stone to further familiar dtv (lojmieiitN dong the lines of time and contents 
Just as an assumed angry expn s-^(j,i suggests anger, so activx* secondary 
vision and atidition play tliur parts in restimulating in a new order or in 
an olcl, whatsis visual 01 audile. In fait, in contiguity as in similarity, the 
emerging contiguous image imi)li*-s that something else is being ignored, as 
111 secondarily or otherwise exploimg a room. Thus change in the line ot 
a.'tivity, assimilation in a new direction, or movement of the attention, 
marks l>oth contiguity and similarity. In both instances only the line 
between the new and tlie old represents both the new and the old. 

The problem of re-producing what is recent is on a somewhat difl'erenr 
plane, for here there is no connected proces.s, in the ordinary sense. The * 
stretched i-tring of a violin, when shsitply tjyanged, recoils and viwbly 
vibrates for some time, and so a brain ^rea, when excited, remains for 
a period in a highly unstable condition* «Under these circumstances, 

4 *' 

•Member {Sur f Association <Us IMd, 1864) siesUt|oft*tIie law of conllgiity or 
continuity,’* p. $2. • / 
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memory, as we know from the ease with which we re develop recent events, 
IS almost as trustworthy and complete as observ^ion, while the momentum 
IS such that unless there is. a strongT bent in 4 nbther direction, the recent 
will asj;ain*and again appeariiefore the bar of attention, the nascent becom 
mg re il, the possible proces^ becoming an aQtual one. Hence ifeis com 
mon foi tl c lecent to come forward uninvited, and to connect itself readily 
with miuh that is passing. It is also this high instability that supports 
ind < irries along any and every continuous process of thought. Passivity 
of i kind IS all that is lequircd in remembering the recent. (Sec. tjoa.) 

I A*t mtmber what rr recent'\ 

89—SreONDARV fOMPI ICAaiONb 

T\p(.iiratnts along the line iust spoken ol me idcntally unmask a known 
I icl oi tilt iitmoht impoitance psychologic all) A hw hours ago I looked 
It a striking pictorial post card. Desiring to n produce something w'hicb 
tl (CTith took place, that post-card occurs to me Later on, I repeat the 
1 roccss 01 wishing to re-cle\clop sometlung r< ccnt, and the post card, for a 
I It w 1 c a son, has one e moi e returned 1 he <" u i is that rc c ency plus post-card 
lx comes one eomplex, and that the re colkc lion of the former most easilj 
iHvelopi cl into the lattei. We obtain trom this the punciplc* of secondary 
c )inplic atioiis ,to tfu natm of complications to tJwse 

nti'r^ ami itn\at o/rs itlmh an loiihtcttcl iii ol \t/"at on, re me mbenng that 
tlicrc is no piojier dnision helwttn ])nm ir\ and stcondary facts. As 
will be seen at onee, this principle is oi commanding influence. Since* 
i<ncpts ind icle*as are etaselc ssl) thought of m new lelations, secondary 
«<)m])lua< ions arc-being contmuill) shajxd mrl strengthened. .So sweep 

I g IS this laetcy that it is the prim ijiil meiiis of forming scattered »ensa-« 
tl ins ind image's into an organic netwoik \\ ithout this consbint inter- 
V caving, the free play <»f thought would lu impossible 

Another instance-well illustrate s the pniutplc we hi\e bee»i contending 
lor While* vie'wing a face, I trv 10 tWmk of som* thing unlike it, and a 
bisket occurs to me.* Whe*n this h.is once occuned, thinking of what is 
unlike becomes closely related to the notion ot i basket, and the one being 
n pnxiuced the other develops forthwith l or this roison, 1 have, in ex¬ 
perimenting, to dismiss dOicens ol thes^ spunous unlikencs>es, and on every 
occasion we must allow tor sicreotjpccl complications which have grown 
c. it of the expenments themselves. [ Ti 1 and fc lolleit what is un/tJie,J 
Association by contrast, as far as tracc'.ibk, is explained by the process 
r< ferred to above. Contrasts, being interc sting, are sometimes noted-— 
tliough in the aggregate not often—.ind hence secondary compUcntlons are 

oiigmated with the result that thupAing of the one extreme, tkfirme, 

» 

• 

* It IS snperflaoua to My that mfdktte aisoaauon was strongly ^u^ec] agahislrfa Welt 
assoaation through woms or through after-images (J^mes, PijnAohgy, 189^ It, p. 84) 
c Itinidtely, perhaps, we shell find the expieoation In either tecenev, or in semwtaMwfica- 

II m of thcf describei process icliicK leads to the re-produetion of whet is {dendcel, similar 
01 contiguous. Difhcait es tl|i task mey he, the unlike out seeotingly be thought of. 
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readily develops, because it involves, the other. Hence tlie multitude of 
hackneyed contrasts—giant-dwarf, high-low, good-bad, bitter-sweet, etc.— 
must pot be regarded as developing one another in virtue of th€^ contrast; 
but radier as closely connected secondary cdmpHcations, such as sailor- 
soldier, life-strife, lover-sweetheart, father-chi|d. [list experimental Iv .) 

Can I think of what is old, of what is sweet, of what,is good, of what is 
indifferent, of what is limp, of what is important, of what I hate ? | Ca>i 
you ?] I can, and that in virtue of the fact that the words or the stiimil.it- 
ing units have formerly appeared in connection with what will follow our 
question. Unless we assume some such .solution, it becomes difficult to 
describe what is, on the face of it, so unrelated. Why should the word 
“old’* be followed by the vi.sion of an aged beggar? or the word “.swivt ’ 
by the sight of a piece of preserved ginger ? For no other reason ordinarily. 
I edhtend, but because the units of “old” and “beggar” have occurred 
in some form or relation previously, and because they constitute, then'fore, 
a secondary complication, 'fbus the easy flow of the stream of thought is 
due to the myriads of secondary connections which have been construct!, d. 
\Experimentally repeat tlie preiedui^^.\ 

Primaty and .secondary rcmiphcations me often no sooner formed than they are dis 
solved. To be firmly fixed, they mua Ik* repeatedly re-collected. Again, .is expres*. 
purposes do not geneially connect complications, .and as a certain looseness and in<’» 
pendence U valuable for eiK* tive thinking, we find lh.at one image is by no means always 
followed by one and the same cmnectcd ira.ige. .So also the nature of second.iry com 
plications makes it clear tliat the rel.ilive age of .in image docs not, where normal ihouglit 
is conceincd, enter into the iiue-.tiun. Wh.Tt hapjiened twenty years .ago—provided it has 
been re-developed frec]uenll> since—is as likely to emerge as what happened ten 
nunulcs ago, 

> • 

90. —Developmexj', Excitkmem' and Secondary Complication.s. 

» , 

We have thus far dealt witli the time relations of two particles of thought, 

and we have found it essential to assume that the bulk of units or idea.s 
are but expressifins of a few proces*scs, and that the ^units or ideas do not 
exist apart from the.se processus. .Since, for instance, the mourning band 
of the one man is, psychologically, the same mourning band which is worn 
by another, the proces.s of development, or the movement of the attention, 
may lead to the re-development of either of the two men. Thus the moui n 
ing band, as such, is but a link and not the reason of the re-production of the 
other nun. Leaving aside the question of recency and, po$.<;ibly, of un- 
likeness, and there remain.s but one fundamental method, that of 
development of a proce.ss along certain lines of space, time and content—nr 
content simply—by which any two or mi^e units may bO Connected.* The 

only subsidiary pi inciple of a far-reaching nature trhich we have discoverer!_ 

tfafe fusion of ideas and percepts with ideas or with pelrcbpt^is die existence 
of'secondary complications, making allying wliole put (tf individual uncoii- 

* i ' ' 

*V9^K)kPsjrekot»^U^ t893»ii, pf, 466.75) «|«ylat!y refnees SMOciatioti to sameness 
.and eomigaity of proem. * , * ' 
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nected parts. It must be confessed, however, that not until the neural pro¬ 
cesses, wltich best exjjress thought, are laid bare by the physiologist, shall 
we have a truly rounded and spientihc explanation of the nature of thought, 
'fhe objection which will be raised on accourtt of the incommensurabjlity of 
what is mental and material, may be answered in two xfrays. F!fst, we 
have a right to press for a solution’of a problem in whatever difectibn we 
think it necessary. Setfondly, the antithesis between matter and mind, as we 
havi* already stated, and as we shall see in ch. 8, may prove to be super- 
fii i.d and transitory. 

V\ e have seen that any thought following another in a thought complex 
ahcays continuous with some portion of that thought complex, except in 
the (aso of neural excitement. Having ascertaineti the fact of invariable 
continuity, we may analyse its various aspects and class them, Say, as tl^t 
which is contiguous and that which is similar. Such a classification, is, 
however, a descriptive process which yields no insight into what is funda¬ 
mental. Let us consider the rharai'ter of contiguity. With eyes shut, I 
take a detailed continuous view of the four walls of a certain well known 
loom. While In this example there is continual fading at one end of the 
[iKture, as in ordinary vision, there is continual development at the Other 
end, as in a dioramic scene. Here we have a certain sense complex 
whidi is connected with a developing sense complex at one point alone, 
pre( isely .is in ordinary vLsion. I’hat is to say, what is at the fading end 
of the picture is in no way contiguous w'ith anything but w'hat immediately 
.adjoins it, and what emerge.s does so, as in ordinary vision, solely owing 
the inward sweep of the eye. When develo])ment assumes the form 
just referred to, we speak of as.sociation by contiguity Consider now a 
case of similarity. • I look at a person and my .ittention accidentally alights 
ujion the black band around his hat, Ivverything now fades except the 
band, and around that a n^w human figure develops. When thi.s happens, 
men sav that wc have a case of association by similarity, one man sug¬ 
gesting the other because of the likeness* between them. As a m.atterof 
fact, the two examples exhibit precisely the .same features, />., while one 
portion fades another develops. In .strictness, then, it is wisest to abandon 
the okler artificial classification into what is contiguous and what is similar, 
,ind simply recognise the fact of continuity, 'rhis course is the more 
reasonable, .since, on the old line.s, we are bounil to admit a thiid claSs 
assoc iation—association by identity. For instance, I may repeat some new 
sound. Here the .second sound is not connected by contiguity with the first,*’ 1 
since it has not been repeated before, nor i.s it connected by .similarity, for the 
'two .sounds are of an identical character. We may. indeed, say that, the 
desire to repeat is here the gx>und the repetition; but, then, we may 
also say that the desire to obtain what is similar or contiguous is the ground 
for such similarity and contigifity appearing. However, we can proceed 
further: when the demand, say, is made, “Recall X. and some <me like 
him,” we have similarity j tlit what happens when we say *JfltecaU K, V*, 
Z.,” or ** Recall the memb'erlof a Committee.” In the second case Y. is not 
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necessarily connected with X. by either contiguity, similarity or identity, X. 
bein^ unproductive of associations, and Y. being directly connect«jd with 
the desire to recall a member pf its classj. , - 

If the above analysis be^correct, we can readily see that no assoi iation 
or suggestion of any kind explains the flow of thought.’ E in following A, 
must be, we grant, in some portion continuous with’ djje latter; but IVom 
tins it by no means follows that B succeeds A of ned^s/ty. A brick, when 
thrown at an object ten yards away from where it lay,must pass through 
a continuous space of ten yards; but who would, therefore, assert thnt tlio 
continuity of movement explains the fact of movement and its direction ? 
So with the flow of thought, which is only fully explained by the gradually 
developed process of the satisfaction of needs or functional readjustnic-nt. 
Omit the existence of needs, and no thought would ever be followed b) 
another; what is more, every thought is but the expression, of a need or of 
functional readjustment. 

Reasoning along brown's lines, one might plausibly contend that what 
vre have called desires may be re.garJed as a suflicient explanation of the 
flow of thought. Thus the feeling of hunger may be said to explain the 
whole process which ends in stilling the hunger. Great as is the ten\i>la- 
•tion to adopt this method of explanation, we find that the data are uu- 
favourable to such an attempt. Owing to the nature of organised reac - 
tions, the desires have no tpialitative and quantitative characteristics which 
. can be employed as .safe guides. They also give us no hint as to why 
Vthey should be followed by certain particular ideational proce.s.ses. On th.e 
; Other hand, in the bodily organism as evolved by natural .selection, we 
have a complex system where, m theory as yet, it is true, we may follow 
the ri.se, development and sntisfaclioji of needs to the minutest detail, 
-.^ecan understand, for instance, how a certain state of the .stomach pro- 
duces a series of changes which end in another state of that stomach. 

Most generally stated, we may, therefore, say that whai is to follow in 
must be eontimious at some f'oint with some farts of that which f re¬ 
cedes it^ while THE FACT OF f IS i Of.l.OWINd Is SOLELY THE RESULT OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF A NEHO WJIK M l'la.S.^F,.S FOR .SATISFACTION,* 


90a.—A wh IA'I lONlSM. 

• * ’ 


It is advibahic to give here a summary of the associatioflist dotitfiDe,' supplementary to 
the remarks made in the Introdiiciion. We have seen that .Hohte had already spokcii of 
the laws of assiHriaiion a. uhiinaU; facts, and we have learnt that .IlttnM'Uon held the s.utie 
Slew, If then we jmss to the other associalionlsts, such iw Brow^ tl|e two Mills, B.iin, 
Spencer and Sully, we find the same belief in the finality of the,of a.s.sofuation. * 
* fact, this finality, within limiN, is accefAct^by aln^stalt psychoiogwt^mf every school. 
Neverlhelm, one drawback to complete. inteXectaal ttaUs^dtloii 'has'been universally 


drstihctiona to whiclf, L.iMr w« cannot agree. 

fliatain^Vg:hcVir<t«^fd5ihe..uggestioa of 
pwSWtdtions is dcrermined 
.igain, .says: 

There M one Wod of expenfcttc*«mat by i^Uoft entirely, and that b the 

irams of l>are representation termetf flevene*' p. 101/. 
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aclmiltcd. Why, it is asked, are there thne Jaws of aiKOCiatibn ?. ,Why can they not be 
reduced to one? Accordingly an attempt'at'simpli^oaHon has bem made. .Brown 
[f^ciures, 1824, ii, p. 205) holds'that'**aU su^estiontnay^k.^''l‘^><^ be'-fpund to 
depend on prior co-existence; or^t^Ieast oh such immediate-|h'oxi'mi{y^iUr''-ji^';t^Mlf^’‘-T^ 
pro])al)Iy, a modification,'off/co-eki^stence.”'' BeneW ',184^^ .p.-';-^)"iays: 

“ Similarity is analysable'^to sameness and different, the difference.'bdnjg ghi^.sbnul* 
tancously with the sameness.** ' Similarly Hamilton, Hodgson and Bradley, in l:he passages 
referred to in the Introdi^ion. ' So Lipps [Grundtalsachtn, 1883, ch. 6J, IbUowt^ bis 
master Beneke, reduces: contrast to similarity, similarity to contiguity and'inSK^paraSje 
CDimcciion, and contiguity to simultaneity. A similar view is expressed’»bj^.'James 
^Psychology, 1890, i, p. 578). And lastly, according to Sully (Human 
p. 335), wc assimilate in revival by similarity that portion which is commph 'to-.faot|> 
objects, the remaining part being re-produced by contiguity. In this manner the t^e 
laws of association may be said to have been reduced to one law, to immtxiiate co^exlsif 
cnce or, as some think, to immediate succession. Yet one step more remained to he, 
l.iken. As Brown argued, and after him Bradley, if the association depends oii^^e 
recognition of similarity or contiguity, then the object is already recalled when it is no4. 
yot associatcfl. Hence Brown preferred the word suggestion, and reasoned that alhone;.. 
could say was that such a thing suggested such another thing. Rightly enough, therefore, 
Sully (Human p, 330) speaks of tlie association or sugge.stion of similars rather 

than of a».sociation or suggestion by similarity. This last stroke makes the hypothesis-We 
.irc discussing wholly unexceptionable as regards statement. . ' ' 

In strict theory we know now' what to expect. If I sec a face, it will suggest whathas 
been associated with it along the lines of contiguity, rcsemhlanct' and cemtrast. Thus the’ 
face .suggested will suggest in its turn the totality of connected systems forwards and back- 
wards, while, by implication, the face will suggest other faces, its colour other colours, its 
beauty the whole question of sesthetias, its e.xpression ll)e whole department of ethics, and 
•,ti on. This Is usually admitted, as the law.s formulated by Bain .show (sec. l). Nor 
<loe.s Bain stand by himself. Already Brown (Ltiiures, 1824, ii, p, 357) had quoted,, 
after Lord Karnes, a long .speech of the Ih'stess in Henry IV. tomakecle.ar that uue' 
cultured minds tend to re-protiuce tiling.^ in tedious fulness, as illustrating the Jaw'of ‘ 
contiguity. For similar pur|)oscs James (Psychology, rSoo. i, p. 571) quotes a siinitM • 
■type of sjwech from one of Miss A”«:en’s woiks to illustrate what he calls the lawof 
impartial redintegration. Thus Sjicucer (Psychology, 1S90, i, p. 461) seems to associate 
himself with those who believe in the tendency for contigu<)us reinstatement. Sully, 
again, puts the matter unambiguously • “ The sight of a familiar room, or the sound of a' 
familiar name, tends to call up a number of ithages ” (Human Mind, 1892, i, p. 339)'.;; 
So Stout, Manual, 1899: “If htus been perceived or thought of together with'#'pr 


immediately after A, then, on a future occasion, the perception or idea of A will tead' .tp '. 

call up the idea o(/l”(p* 420). And, “in projxmtion as the control of a dominaQl^ 

interest is weak aifd intermittent, the tendency is exactly to repeat the original ..order,:; 

without omissions and inclusive of interruptions” (ildJ, p. 423). Or, again, “Jh.aoj|^; 

given stage ol a ^aln of tlmught the next step is partly determined by the cofitfoIUngt;' 

influence of tho.Central idea of the topic, with which the whole series is concernedpAtri^;' 

l>a rtly by the spcciad idea wh^h has last emerged. In so far a.s it is determined by 

“the principle of association is operative; in .so far as it is determined by 

idea . , . noeti^*'synthesis is operative ... It is mere association, for 

would leadai^l^ft'wnversallononpeaceandwartobegintotalkabout Peace the ■ 

(Psychology, li, p. 3). So LoUe, JlJfcrocosmus, 1885, i, ji. 2161 

■rests on the of the resuscilSled impression appcaiing al|^e, ' 

bring with it tbc'tyfioU'qf which'it |>reviously formed a part,'and 

the other single'parffo which-it was most closely attached.’*'j 
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of the horses which I have seen, lend to appear.” Thus llie presumption of full re¬ 
instatement is not only adniitted,>but explicitly exemplified. As regards the illuslralions 
given by the authors quoted, they are, for many reasons, of little value. In the first 
place, very few uncultured persons /end to obey the law of impartial redintegration ; 
secondly, in all the examples given there is over-elaboration, but otherwise strict con¬ 
sistency or “noetic synthe.sis”; and, thirdly, the kind of impartiality demanded by llie- 
theory, is utterly alisent even from the mind of the maddest of madmen. What usually 
happens is that the overwhelming majority of the details are forgotten ; that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the remaing details are neglected; and-that the overwhelming 
majority of similarities remain unnoticed. Sully, indeed, tells us that since the numerous 
suggested images “cannot be all revived together, there results a conflict of suggestive 
tendencies” Mind, 1892, i, p. 339); hut research olfers us no such spect.icle. 

Thus the letter a instead of suggesting to us the totality of our knowledge, may fail to 
suggest anything. [Experiment.] It is rather with cultured and with uncultuied, with 
child and with man, as Stout [Manual, 1898, p. 42) puts it; “ In recalling a train of 

events we usually pass from one salient occurrence to another, leaving out the relatively 
unimportant details which actually intervened between them,”. Or to quote an 
ideal case, most true to average life: “The ploughman's active day, is partly summed 
up in the furrowed field that is pictured in his mind in his evening retrospect ” (Bain, 
Senses and Intellect, 1894, ji. 476). This last example, by its utter unlikcm-ss 
to what the theory demands, finally disposes of the simple solution of succession 
with which the laws of association were supposed to equip us. What is more, as the 
suspected tendency never, under any circumstances, is observable in fact, we have good 
reason to question its existence. It is true that what comes up in idea i.s, in some way, 
usually related by contiguity or similarity to what had preceded it; but the fact that sudi 
similars are not mere similars, hut relevant ones, still leaves Paulhan’s interpretation open 
that “it is not resemblance, it is convenience which is the directing cause, the why of 
the association ” [I'Actwitf Mentals, 18S9, p. 408). 

The glaring discrejiancy lietw een data and theory did not, of course, escape detection, 
and a number of secondary laws of '.uggestiun were formulated by Brown [Lectures, 1824, 
ii, pp. 253-65), who urged lliat .some units or ideas were at a greater disarlvanf.age than 
others. These are hi.s secondary principles : Continuance, or the length of time that an 
idea has been preseiit at a .streidi; liveliness, or the fiircible impression which an iMea 
.faa.s made upon us ; frequency ; recency, or the shortness o£ lime which has elapsed since 
the.idea w:is last to the fore ; purity, or the cic.arncss due to an idea having co-exisled 
less with other feelings; constitution, or original constitution ; temporary emotion, or 
the mood we arc in; Iwclily state ; and prior habits. Similarly Hodgson (Metaphyste, 
18^, iii, p. 113) says: “Strength of original impression, number of connections 
with other impressions, and the increase by habit cither of a particular impicssion or of 
any of its connections with others, seem thus to be the chief circumsltmces fiivourable to the 
redintegration of any given idea or imagery, under the two main laws of similarity aiul 
continuity of brain processes." .So, to illustrate the influence of emotions which are 
common to many events. Brown 3.iys: “ When, for example, the whiteness of untrodden 

!>now brings to our mind the innocence of an unpolluted heart,-•bra fine morning of 
spring the cheerful freshness of youth,—they may do thia only by the influence of a 
common emotion excited by them” [Lectures, 1824, ii, p, ■'317)*' - That Brown’s 
secondary laws are all deduced from life, and play an imponant part'there, no one will 
dispute; fur a dull and uninteresting impression soon fades. We hay$ still left the 
j, principle that what is re-mcmlx:rcd is contigu^«^to tfiat which preced^ it j but we have 
eliminated certain unfavoured similars. The chief thin^ We hiye'^ned is the recogni* 
'^Miqn.'of emotion a.s a middleinan between images, aftetsei^itiQi)'strangely underrated by 
riiodem associationists, who casuajjly refer .to eptotion .if meant to ostracise it. 

grant all the aMs to association, and t^ve tre,. w^j'-esUblished the associating 
piindplet I thmk pot. If these uds were Whftt they thought would still 

Iw as wasteful a« the roar ofthe sea, and dash' a«mjessry1|ither hod thither like the ocean 
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waves. Thouqrlu would be in the condition of a gdodiy boat having fair sails but no 
propelling winds. If thought had, to obgy these.secondary laws, instead of judiciously 
making u.sc of them, we should die in the ftiidst of pfeiity ; .for not 'wl^is Striking, but 
whai i.s pertinent, iniere.sts us, though' what Is striking may .be easier to rixuilb.; Id bther 
words, of the idea.s whi^h have previously co-existed^ in tome form,* ,only.'’'th 6 ! 9 Si are 
o) dinarily rc-produccd wbl^h are to die purpose, and those which are hot, are as if they had 
never been in spite of livelinOss, frequency, etc. Hence if the usefulness of things is in 
question, things useful are alone re-membered—^liveliness, etc., helping here,'though 
other a.spects remain in' the' background., Every image re-incarnated in this'niahher 
suggests nothing and tends to suggest nothing, but gives place to another imagt!^ of tjje 
same qualiiy, decided by the continuing interest. As Paulhan {L'Acfivii^ 
p. 17) expresses it; “A psychic fact tend.s to associate and to revive those eleihmits 
which are able to unite with it for a common purpose,” and “ the tendency to systematic 
and inhibitive association is a property of the psychic elements.” Or as James 

1890, i, p. 259) says : “ In all our voluntary thinking there is some topki''br ’® 

subject alwut which all the members of the thought revolve.” (See also the same work 
(i, p. 568} where James allows for the influence of emotiona interest.) Or as Stout 
enlarges upon it in his “ noetic synthesis.” 

.Since the text has shown that all association is development of a process in thoto 
directions which lead to the satisfaction of a need, we are ready to agree that the need 
ran only walk’those high\vays and byways, selecting its directions, which it has walked 
before: unsuitable developments will be .stopped, while suitable developments will be 
followed up. Our point of view, therefore, approaches very clo.sely to the associationist 
standpoint if emotional interest be allowed its full due, and if that interest be interpreted 
ai a need seeking to satisfy it.self. Previous co-exi.stence in some form, ignoring here 
recency, would still be a condition of re-instalcment, yet only a negative one: na fd- 
iA istahe~ito re-instatement; ((t-exisUmr^tc-iitstafciiunt^ if desirable. One thing would 
not suggest another like thing; it w’ould develop out of the foniiei, because a need Was 
passing that way. Hence association or suggestion wnuld be a secondary principle, fuUjb 
explained by the pri:s.sure of needs, fnicrpreted in this manner, by saying that associatib# 
is U'pical, we have at once determined more clearly the process of the satisfaction of needs* 
and the so-called firiAl laws of itssociatior ; and indeed, by speaking of topical association • 
or need-determined association we express in a siiiiple fashion this double truth. . The, 
law of association might ther\ read thus; actions, scn.sations, and states of feeling, occur¬ 
ring together or in clo.se succe.ssion, in part or .as a whole, are related in such a way that, 
when any one of them, or 'jjart of iliem, is .afterwards developed in the mind, only those 
others, in partj^or as a whole, can develop, .such devehipment being need-determined. 
Stated in some .such language the association theory .still retains its essential feature, the 
f.ict of clo.y relationship between ide.i.tional .inteceilent and consequent. It is possible 
that even observation falls under this revised form of llain'.s statement. 

Above all things it is necessaiy not only to .sdmii changes in theory, but to give thm 
their proper position, Bain, for instance, while admitting the peculiar effects of recency 
and emotional interest, efl'ects which are most vital to all thought, allots them a fewpages,; 
and fills hundreds of pages with an unnecessary expo-.ition of the nature of cont^ity 
and similarity. In the same spirit he says that “in all diflicult operations foe ;'purpdse$ 
or ends, the rule of'trial and error’ is the grand and final resort” {Senses andJ^IUti^. 
1894, p. 609), and '‘the number of words that pass across the mind in fbrmir^Vsingt^ 
coiqilet may be' a hundred times those actually made use of” {ibid^ p. 610), st^j^tlng; . 
what is the opposite of the fects, that a hdst of details is passed in rrytesif with.tMe'objec^c 
of finding one that is not indilikrent. Jtmes Mill supplies us wit;, anther stnUinj^iexatopI^^ 
of the woodenness, of asspeintionist |pterpretalion.s. He says *' C?,<r 
.sugge,sts which;, whieh toasts art} and so on to the 
In the same way, while he kd^ts Uiot in. the man who composes tl^ cohd^f 
the main idea; that; {tfedomitmtes,, sM in 

every part of the process’' ,ii, p. 370 i 1'®'e*)?lidfti tinit‘‘tin^'^niaijs'' Mea only 
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vetoes irrelevant developments, as if the niain idea were not an idea capable of self- 
development like other id^s. In affreement )vith Afill, Sully argues that “the action 
of attention doesinot effect a reinstatement of an image independently of the forces of 
su^estion,*';bnt that it can “aid in the realisation of certain of these tendencies rather 
than of others” {Human Atind^ 1892, i, p. 346), if attention, were anything outside 
the ideas or needs. Brown alone freely allows for the play pC interest, and it seems 
difficult to understand why he has had no determined followers. At all events, the h.ilf- 
heartedness with which new facts have been welcomed by assodationists, has largely 
assisted in depreciating their theory altogether. 

If the process of associ.ation expressed a great truth chained to a great untruth, so much 
cannot be said for the way assodationists conceived the individnal ideas. As this subject 
is treated elsewhere (sec. 107), we need not enter into detail. Orily this much may lie 
said, that association ideas have a logical completeness which is essen^ally absent in the 
product as we know it. The five-sense features were supposed to be ever present, while 
the many other .sense elements, feelings and relations were neglected when they were 
not ignored. The feelings, too, were given a place which was far ftorh expressing tlu ir 
natural position in the series of systems. 

Certain cases of quasi-associations are best disposed of here. In re-instating a ccrt.iin 
remark, there appears along with it the open liook in which I read it, as well as the 
picture of ih; locality where I was at the time, [examining this accidental instanci*, 1 
come to the conclusion that the remark, plus hook, plus localitj^ were in life first instancr, 
for no matter what reason, w'elded into one fact : remark-book-Iocality. In some occur¬ 
rences, therefore, what seems the re-proJueiion of one idea by another is really a single 
image. So Sully, Human Mindy 1S92, i, pp, 330-4; Paulhan, VAciivit^ Mentah y 
.1889, pp. 429 43; Ward, Pi}\kolc^s,yy 18S6, p. 57, col. 2; Wundt, Piyckolo:^e, 1893, 
u» PP- 437 - 53 ; anti .Stout, Manualy 1898, p. 94. A different explanation applies in a 
«et of related groups of systems'. We are, for instance, interested in the locality spoken 
of, and we cannot resist the tenipt.ition of going off at a tangent for a moment as wc n- 
■!,)^llect the remark. Here re-collcction is topical and indirectly developed, though the 
';seetnJog co-existence of two jinints suggests associative re-integration. Disallow the 
'ioterest, and the locality will not obtrude itself. In pro{V)rt.ion as we lack strenuous 
•..purpose, so distraction—thinking in bit\—becomes an important factor. Again, one 
^particular object ha.s .so often been re-collected after another that when the necessity for 
sequent re-production has gone, wc yet bring Iwck the sqpond through forgetfulu(‘ss of 
the particular chief need of the moment. To put it pamdoxically, we will that which we 
do npt w'ill; or, to be more precise, the Ie».ser needs, .is Pstulban urges, are acting in¬ 
dependently. Again, two things hr.ve bdn continually thought of tOgetllCT, and if they are 
soffidently close to one another, they arc gradually embraced in a single act of attention, 
fu.sing und thus becoming one. In such an instance we have g twin object before us, and 
not one object re-producing another. The same would hold when we re-collect an object 
as moving. Lastly, since every object is jisychologically a complex,, and since, for 
instance, tlte re-collection of a man's eye.s require usually the re-caU.ection of his face, it 
follows that all objects observed or imagined, contain many features more.or legs insepar¬ 
ably united. This proce'-.s i.s named by .Sully, among others} assqnilktion (Human Mindy 
1892, i, pp. 178-84), and inluitioas form a gootl illustration'of It. Binet, having the 
same facts in miiid, sjx-aks of the law of fusion (Le Kaisonfumtr^,^\Sli&y pp. ff.). 
These,elements are like the flour and the water which the. baker ‘lcn.eads together in a 
dough: .their bare presence docs nothing towards their entering into a''union; a need 
^.accomplishc.s that. <)ur brains resemble a cIVtliiied country, with*^ highby-roads, 
';fle\d-paih8, rivers, canals and railways, as well asttrable and land, mouniaias 
and hollows, towns and villages, and authoritjea Injhisform the 
pb^Ia^n. AWish, however, all useful iMj^tUtiona you .cripple the 

ii^yidual'; atjd so the absence 9fpioncerit:^.;|i'(^j^ty;^|^i^the i^bnt^^ which needs 
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Ihcotie de* IViedorerkennens, 1892; llowc. Mediate A^soiiaiion, 1894; James, Mt,* 
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(osi, J)ie Assoiiationsfeitictheit, 1S97 ; Munsteiberg, Die Association surcessiver Vorstel- 
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AssimilatioK and Association, 1893; Wilasek, Utb,ru'illk.trl.ihe VorsteUungsverhh^ung, 
t S96 ; Wundt, Sind die ^Ettelfiiedcr i iiii r luitt, it ami ts\oi uition bexvusit odor unbewusst i 
1804. 


91. -Ideational Complications. 


We are now possessed of the static and dynamic elements of thought; 
but that is still far from saying that our analysis is complete. If thoughts 
were like dust grains which tlie wilful winds wliij) hither and thither, now 
into this nook and again into that r)pen plain, little else need be add€(£' 
As the matter .stands, however, thought rellects the complex organism and 
shapes itself info a unity, its cell.*; (leveloping into a variety of connected* 
tissues. On this account we must continue our dissection of ideational 
compounds, though we have concluded our examination of ideational 
cienients. 


02.—Thought represents the Satiskaction of Needs. 

^ 5*. 

' 5 - / 

I'he .simplest case we can select for .study, is a bare amplificatiOifis/bf 
what we have analy.sed above. Suppo.se we say that the Sophists,stimu¬ 
lated the thought of Socrates; Socrates stimulated the though^ of ^|atb; 
iMato stimulate the., thought of Ari.stotle; ami Ari.stotle stimulat(ed;,,the 
thought of .the ‘.^succeeding centuries. In this in.suance, Icavinj^^^e 
niceties, th,e -"deveiopment of tiiought is consecutive or telescopiq^iw;,’:^ 
develops ifltdr if; , i? ii'to C, C into D, and D into £, In^i^mbHng 
thought, generally, this A-B, B~C mcthixl is cpnimon ;pbbr 


series of cveii^^fwologically, this mode of procedure's 
ever, thoughi^#‘*^ore,, often'; a centre where eacb 
with its predeces 9 t^f!titttfvnth the/centrea^^ 
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that “X. wasted his time, his opportunities, liis fortune ami his health 
before marriage. When he was married he neglected his wife, his children 
and himself. His influence on his family, like his influence generally on 
those who came into contact with him, was pernicious. No one was ever 
heard to say a good word for him.” Here is a centre around whic.li a 
regiment of systems is quartered. We wish to express what evil we know 
of a roan,and in centrally determined sequence were-collect what is pertijient. 
The points do not suggest anythiris; or each ot/ier, nor are they related one to the 
other ; but they radiate directly from one idea. When we ask: What defom'c 
can you offer of your conduct, of your enterprise or of your philosophy, then 
the terms “conduct,” “enterprise’’and “philosophy,” are the magnets 
around which groups of systems arrange themselves. Nor is this ( lass of 
thought occasional or unimportant. If we reflect that broad-based needs ever 
seek to be satisfied, and that nothing otherwise interests us, we must conclude 
that thought is pre-eminently centralised, and it is thus that a need arises 
and initiates such processes as lead to its satisfaction. Moreover, even 
wherfe the order is chronological, the need for such order alone secures the 
stream of thought, and, therefore, a central unit is always in commaml. 
Hence units are not followed in endless succession by other units; but 
every train is arrested or developed, as the controlling need m,ay de¬ 
termine. 

If thought, as such, Is need-determined, we shall have to beware f)f 
adopting the ordinary mechanical notions as regards ideation. A man may 
imagine that once an image is developed, the host of others linked with it, 
tend also to develop. So, too, it may plausibly be urged that the more 
striking and oft-rejieatcd ideas will specially j;ress, or tend to pres.s, towards 
■ the front. On the other hand, on theoretical grouiuls, we have to discount 
these suggestions. As thought is need-determined, /.c., determined by 
functional readjustment, and as the nature of economisation excludes 
what is superfluous, we should expect tliat, normally speaking, no more is 
developed than is to the point. 'I’luis the most significant aspects will not 
as a rule be even suspected when the least significant ones are being 
sought. [Test.] Accordingly, only what is relevant will normdlly tend 
to appear, since any other method of procedure would be stupidly wasteful, 
and, therefore, checked by natural selection. Needless to .say, introspec¬ 
tive experiment seems to bear out this contention. 

' ' '.‘f' 

See the chapter on Relative Suggestion in Stout’s AnatytU Psye&etogy, ,*896; sec also 
Wundt, Piythologie, 1893, ii, p, 476, where he defines apperception,.as a “function 
causally determined by the whole development of a consciousness,!*.^ definition which ' 
scarcely describes the clastic inoccsses enlarged upon in this work. 

w * *' ■' ‘ 

4 « • V' ' 

" 93.—Some Results of Ecx>NOMt 8 ATiON!. 

, 'y--' ' ^ ,■ 'I, ' 

^’Th^ tesults o^ economisation mast.^ novir, be.-faced tonce more, and 
nature'of secondary In the crude history 

which we hav'e supplied of the bad ms^ j^.-severdl points require elucida- 
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tion. In a more primitive condition t,han that of the average adult, per¬ 
haps only the one notion of X. being..b^ad.coi^ld .be entertained^ while the 
moment another idea developed the first one would be swept am^ay. .This 
is not so with the average „hu^an being. . Having settled that X.,.^ a bad 
man, we may investigate his state without fof a njoment forgetting. What 
w(‘ think of him. , If we turn inwa^, it would* be preposterous tp say that, 
like the famous writing on the wall, the words **X. is a bai,d inan!’,insist. 
I'xonomi.sation has reduced this awareness to a trace, an area being;kept 
sensitised, in contact and ready to react. When, therefore, I go into the next 
room to fetch a book, my thoughts, in walking, are far from it. . Yet there 
is still a residue ready to react, and when that is gone, the errand is for¬ 
gotten. \Exptriment?^ What is true of the central thought, is true of the 
whole process as ejcpressed in the words which 1 employed. Every sub¬ 
sidiary unit remains semi-nascent, in agreement with the fact of recency, 
thus securing a coherent and progressive process. The units are simplified 
to the utmost. They do not dwell in some sub-consciousness, and they 
find no substitutes; only that little is re-membered which is essential. 

94. — ^'Fhe Lanouace or the Aput.t. 

' < 

It is when we come to the word-sentence, that the nature of secondary and 
.simjilified complications is mo.sl striking. Indeed, so large a part do they 
play therein that it becomes difficult not to exaggerate. Generally stated 
one may affirm that the sentences which an adult uses are secondary 
complications, slightly modified according to familiar methods. We 
have, .so to speak, .said everything we have to say previously, since the 
situatioas we meet with vary but microscopically. Given an act and. 
it is generally a repetition of .some act: and given the need for 
utterance, and the seiTtonce employed on a previous occasion will be 
employed once more. W^e I'.ave not, at any lime, the whole vooibulary 
in view, from which we select a doaen words; these dozen words are 
practically given as a .sentence by memory. \\’hen a state is more:, pro- 
nounred^ we put in some term like “ very : and when “ Brown ” is meant 
and not “ White,” the names are changeil. Th(.‘ .sentences are copsUticted 
on exceedingly well known models ; and what adaptations are needed:, are 
<iuickly found because we are well actpiainled with them. Wbeiriever 
familiarity is ab.sent, we struggle painfully before we can propetly..e3^iiess 
ourselves. ThUi 5 only he who has studied resolutions or docum^^.^t^n 
draw them up with ease or draw them up at all; and thus the 
man talks well, because he is a dealer in secondary complicatipiisV}^;jbnly 
an infinite.S!mal portion of a man’s phrases shows to any extent i|^;.blbbin 
of freshnessi Illustrations of the more intimate sp|gci|vprocess^;^re)n^r 
at hand. In tearmng a ne'vr alphabet, some time eist]^sd^ can 

readily write %ny. letter we, wish. Yet, if at this lattej|,.iltage^;to 
write a word in this alph^e^ we find that the letters 9^jiQt^]t3ie,r^e\^oped 
in a flash, as is reqtiiii^. Only pk»Ionged^ ^eicise^atttJws. ,to 
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read or speak with expedition. Should a difficulty occur, .ns it orciirs in 
nearly every sentence which is at all modified, the time s[)ent, as can be 
observed, is masked by the easy steps making up for the more difficult ones, 
/.tf., thought is active prospectively while!^he wonls are being uttered. 
\Experiment.'\ By this means groups of systems are ever readjusting them¬ 
selves with but slight confusion. Ordinarily, then, we deal in word-sentences 
which have but a spark of immediate or direct meaning,'an unusual context 
alone acting as a challenge. We see, therefore, that an atomic conception of 
the ideational proces.s—a.s where self-satisfied ideas are said to 
contiguous or similar ideas,—leaves us completely ih the dark as to its 
drift, while, at the same time, we come to lose faith in the reasoning 
faculty as ordinarily interpreted. (800.215.) 

The thought currency has no standard value. Our depth of tn^ght, our justness of 
perception, our delicacy of definition, vary incalculably. There i$ little we read of even 
light literature which doe-s not grow in intelligibility by careful re-reading, an<l we 
con.<itantly discover in this waj' that we have overlooked a great deal and misinterpreted 
much. Hence the .dinost endless diflcrences in i.itellect. The poet who describes tbc 
impression made upon him by the strain of .some wild bird, is hardly ever satisfied with 
his word-panting. When the lines reach his readers, the colouring is interpreted most 
variously: some who are lo\eii and students of nature follow pfcUy closely; others 
i^derstand fairly well; most have a shadowy suggestion of delight; and not a few 
miss the meaning entirely. The thought currency is not turned out by machine's—carefully 
weired, and each coin bearing an intimate resemblance to every other. Its counter-., 
on the whole, do their duty ; hut that is all. They are subject to rapid wear and tear, 
a|>preciation and deprecitition. A f.irthing now becomes a sovereign ; and agtiin the 
touch of some one else makes it counterfeit. Uecau.se two men read a passage with equal 
fluency, and apparently with equal intelligence, it by no means follows that the 
understanding of each Ls a copy of that of the other. Approximation, it is true, 

^ is ordinarily attained; but the finer grades, nn which the value of a contribution 
depends, are perhaps overlooked by one or by both- Only a* diligent and long- 
continued education provides men with a comjiaratively precise understanding of what 
they meet with. We have, therefore, to fight our way* to the forefront of know¬ 
ledge, and there is not a road over which we march but We have to be alert. 
Once as.simi!ation, through organised reaction, h.is proceeded far, we are able to compre- 
hend^all that is l>e!ow us. Ideas must be known, a.s a whole, tolje easily grasped. Ilencc 
the need for a preliminary process of .study, while sustained repetition is required to over¬ 
come the gnawing propensities of oblivion. • 

95.—We are not RiksTkicTEn to Oxe Unit or Idea at a iSme. 


A pregnant propo-sition of a new’ order lias struggled to the fore in the 
last section; it i,s that we are not limited to one unit at (sec. 38). 

Hence, in carefully testing a proposition or a .statomenjEj we find that 
there are perhaps dozen.s of brain centres sen.sitive, a-condition which the 


fact of recency makes readily intelligible'. : Yet we k^pW that a complex 
argument, like many a Geraian sentence, rtiay be too us; though 

there is no problem, however complex^ whiob ^ ndt ^ ea.sy to 

so^e pdspiblc ini^ligence, whne;.U wi)|^be gi|fnt^ thdtjli'eslower animals 
would finid almost the plainest buh5^]^robl^lrajb%i» hArd, 

Educated thought'reqoires;t!m:^^^^|ti!j/hi^y^ a multiplicity of 
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details, and that we should be on the jalm for many possible contingencies. 
What is more, we can deal with than’’Ortte-sulDject at a At 

first the growing school boy maj^ hayf^^fd Stop in .hiS'Wa!kv.if'heswfeh^ to 
practise what is to him the n^^art bf"wli?stlmg}'but hdSttoh^leamlt'to do 
both things at the same= timdv'So also in leathing. td play^thdi)^©, we 
can only conquer by dividing the'task.- It is, therefore, p'urelj^^'prajctifcal 
question how many c^ttos bf thought or activity may be.bhsy 'at a^dme. 
We can do thu.s'much and no more; and within such limits, a ftun^Bbr^of 
subjects are possible; Engaged with both eyes and one hand, I-tnffe 
with the other hand, while re-producing some complex occurrence iit'teirly 
foreign to the worlb anil to the trifling According as the work or the‘ire- 
])roduced occurrence draws more heavily on the fund of attention, ’so biife 
or tlie other receives less attention. The quantity of subjects we cari enfe^'- 
tain i.s, therefore, not limited, except that with human beings any'beW* 
sitlerable difficulty absorbs nearly all,the available attention. A race with 
a brain of a higher t3rpe could perhaps follow twenty or more serious sub¬ 
jects at once. [Test this seciion.^ ,• 

96. —General Methods in Thought. i’ 

^ 

I asked myself whether I had ever before seen a certain face, and iri a 
monient that face was re-produced. We wish at this stage to know ifi' the 
cfmncction between question and answer was direct or indirect. On clo^ 
inquiry the latter proves to be the fact. Times out of number I had put 
similar questionii, and the demand hence became connected with the 
active tendency to recall along lines of sijuilarity, identity, recency,' etc. 
We are, therefore, dealing with a secondary complication. The question 
rclate.s to an attetnpt to re-develop what is relevant, and thus the second-* 
ary ' ])rocess, instead of rushing to a conclusion or acting on its own 
initiative, reaches it in predetermined zigzag fashion. I'liere is, of course, 
no need to imagine the active tendency to be elaborate, or coimected vrith 
a sentence of so many words, since*economisation is certain to cuitDul 
these luxuries. All that probably happens is that a brain area is r^^ily 
seiLsitised, because it has been sensitised fiTinerly. l‘he very swiftWss 
and matter-of-factness of the process is only what we .should expect' -'W 
have an image, a connected active tendency and a resulting process 

What is true of the above problem, is true generally. I may, for jiiiSmbbe, 
be puzzled because therq lies on the table a certain book which I dpj^tirfe- 
member to have taken from the shelves. [Experiment?^ Suddcnlj^I’ re¬ 
collect that' I fetched the wrong volume. It is only apparmtl^' 
relevant an^br stands in direct relation with the attitude of. 
The fact is i^at: the altitude o£ being puzzled is s^ondarily.conhfei^wiUi‘ 
the attitude bf tifythg to re develop what is pertij^t T.o;|he>issu^^§:lwH'at 


Secondary naturally formed in. eyer^ 

line of activity which' is the 
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streets and lanes of thought. Accordingly, tvhatever is important, striking, 
interesting, out of place, strange, obscure, useful, doubtful, subtle, plcasa?it, 
beautiful, witty, etc., etc.—all these representing needs or stimulating them 
—builds secondary complications of its own by which the trend of thought is 
in later life developed along well worn but unnoticed grooves. Let us con¬ 
sider an example, the only complete one which my note book offers. Some 
one says to me, jestingly, that my income amounts to Jfpti. 15s. per day, a 
figure which is considerably higher than the correct one. By a method of 
further exaggeration, secondary in character, 1 rejoin that the true sum is 
j^x 19s. ii 4 ‘d., the figures developing while I am uttering them. T was 
saying jfpc 19s., a*nd, seeking all the time organically for further exaggera¬ 
tion, I added iid. Striving to exaggerate still further, I affixed another 
^’d. While each step was taken for secondary reasons, /he content of every 
step was similarly decided, the sum ii^d., for instance, being a figure fre¬ 
quently quoted. Should something not (luite relevant appear, it is silently 
suppressed, and our search is continued along known routes. Thus the 
general tendency as well as ils expression is habitual. [Experiment,] 

Stont, in opposition to the above, arj;iK’s that “of course each single pun rcquiriN 
attention; but the gener.il trend of attention in this direction, rather than in other 
directions is a matter of hal)it” (A/anuat, 189S, p. loi). 1 have endeavoured to .-riow 
that the distinction is not easily sustained. 

Again, con.sider the proces.s by which I .solve an intellectual problem. 
The problem presents ihself. With its presentation i.s connected the re¬ 
collection of w'hat most favours my theory ; with that an attenqit to find 
material which tends to contradict that; with tliat, that which nega¬ 
tives it; w'ith that, what proves it to be but parti.illy true; with that, 
•what show's that the argument proves too much; anfl so on. 'fhe 
progre.ss of thouglu i.s, of ccnirse, not .so easy of prediction as here 
suggested, since every class of thought is connecte*d generally w’ith .several 
others rather than w'ith one. But u.sually different individual.s display 
different well marked secondary rrflniilic.itions which oscillate only within 
trifling degrees. The inconsequence, the .stupidity or the geniality of an 
intelligence is ever determined by the class of secondary comjMication.s 
which have developed. 

Take another illustration, f liastily read over a shop the words 
“ Moral Decorations.” “ What,” I mutter, “ Moral Decorations?” it must 
be “Floral Decoration.^.” Noxv I might have recognised my mistake by a 
chance glance in the direction of the word, and there it might have ended ; 
or I might have warned myself against mis-reading this particular word 
over this shop, in which case the warning would have, formed a com¬ 
plication with that particular word in tl^ particular, place, and hence 
on re-reading, the warnii^ would automatically develop, since zve ahoays 
iryp^r connected thoughts when we areytoj^absprbed *.. The warping might, 

* In dream life w, tberefore, take for granted' what Wipiild cause grjtvc doubts in waking 
life, nflence, in our dreams, those who are de^.or «t a may greet us uuebaUenged, 

an«l hence nonsense 0/ every son «asUy paSE0S% , 
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again, have been attached to the re-readbg of those words generally, or to 
reading-matter as a whole or to life ge^ejraily, .^Perhaps with the notion of 
the mistake has been combined the notion of peventipg the. rOcucrence, of 
such blunders. In that^c^e, the recognition of my mistake. in'Jliis-parti- 
cular instance would d^v^dp ipto the warning not to permit the occurrence 
of similar mistakes. SuCh general rules, embodied in secondary com¬ 
plications, are commori; they constitute a man’s intellectual character.; . 

I’he (juality of the secondary complications is of supreme impdrtan|^ .in 
practice. Shallow persons employ shallow rules, while wise men are guid^ 
by maxims of deep import. Accordingly, for the seeker after truths^ stjch 
rules as “observe closely,” “test the statement repeatedly,” “show 
that the contention is partly true, that the contrary holds, that it proves too 
much or too little,” are bracing j and so with the rule always to generalHie dar¬ 
ingly yet guardedly, in an order which gradually extends in every direction 
from what is mo.st related to w'hat is least related. It is methods such as 
the.se that make intellectual progress possible, rather than the syllogism which 
is cumbersome and presuppo.ses them, or Mill’s Canons of Induction which 
are dangerous without them. (Secs. 65a and 136.) 

No one who is not both cynical ami perverse, would <leniand a moral justification Of 
mathematics, since innumerable and sweeping truths have been deduced by their means. 
Their simple axioms have been indisputably useful. Not so with Logic. While boasting 
of certainty and infallibility, it has no fruits to .show, only leaves bound up in ponderous 
tomes. In mathematics the simple law of identity is elaborated into a vast but graded 
syslcn*. In I.ogic begin and end with ceitain .so-called ultimate truths. While, 
again, mathematics have been actively applied in -cience, logic has remained in the bands 
of “ philosophers,’’ its rules being ignored by pnictical men. At the same time, the attacks 
on the syllogism have not abated since Locke gave the signal. To me it appears that a 
fai.se psychology must mean a false logic, and that the barrenness of the methods of logic • 
are the direct result of its disputabie basis. Who would ever think in syllogisms? 
Tho.se who. like Archbishop.Whalely 1S44, Ajipendix HI.) apply them to obtain 

new truths, fail vlcplorably, and naturally the man who helps in doing the world’s work, 
.smiles when ixny one proves to him wh .t no one calls into question. The shortcomings 
of the syllogistic method are evident. To beglti with, the truths obtainable in ordiha^ry 
life are derived from the judgment and not from demonstration. We are sure of Very 
little, and we make sure of less because of the tiifticulties in the way. This indetermihatc- 
ness alone would prove fatal to the use of the syllogism. However, its defects lie deeper.. 
Let us choose a syllogism for illustration. '' ♦ 

All towns with a high-rate of mortality have a bad system of drainage; ■ ’ 

Blank town has a high rate of mortality ; ' ;, ■’ 

Therefore-, Blank townjias a bad system of drainage. ‘ 

Now many, a, person will agree wth the reasoning of this syllogism, and a 

strict sen-stf, owr.^tyil^m, by its straight form, has probably strengthened errox;. 4 ^<^I:(^ 
with, the plausible major premise is incorrect, for the cause of a town’s 
to Iw settled m so oflT-band a manner; and when we come to the minor pretai^s^^^qv^e 
likely that the iiidriality %iires are hes^-say or unreliable, aind that the ire- 

verse of that su^^^ted. ' Hence we obtain a faultless coneW^oa oj|no if 

we had aiicertaiimdlith^ the facts were as we had stated t|^m 

would Iw a pur^lw^,.; » a scientific tmteehmoi for 

proliability and sagg<^t methods of finding truthsij; to- 

ask as to the majorvpfem^^t onwhst.w the statement 

expert reports stretching over many cbitti|ities and years/ «ui.fn''j;hi^h!'nb^!kceptio^^ 
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What are the verified reasons for this strict relationship ? If, after that, the answi-r comes 
that it is reasonable to connect,,the two, we must say that the conclusion may he re¬ 
garded, as fair, but not as proven, fcrd that the facts may even bear evidence to the contrary. 
So also must we proceed with the minor premise, and judiciously examine the statement 
by a number of queries as to its precise basis, and wbethfcf t^ere is not a flaw somewhere. 
A catechism of such a nature might put even the splendid, results of mathemuties to 
shame, stimulating and guiding inquiry in the humblest as iq tb.c highest departments of 
life. 

Ordinary reasoners well illustrate the absence as well as the rieed of method. They 
readily aissume that, s-iy. the relation of the figures prove Board Schools to have reduced the 
number of criminals ; they forget to question the correctness of'^he figures ; and they do 
notask whether legal or social influences have prinluced any changes, .To this mu'-! b- 
added the general presence of .strong bias which accentuates the error. Hence only .1 
deliberately e1aborate<l system of education which takes account of these weaknesses ami 
makes them impossible, will prove of service a.gainst the tendencies generally prevailing, 
especially where matter.s of “ opinion ” arc concerned. (For critmisms on the syllogism, 
see Mill, Logic, 1875, bk. 2, chs. 2 and 3 ; Locke, Human Undetsiandiug, hk. 4, cii. 
17,'seas. 4-8; Sigwart, Lo;Ac, 1805. trs., pji. 359-62 ; Spencer, Psychology, 1890, ii, pj>. 
6 -1 16; Laclielier, Thcorie du Syllo^istrc, 1S75 ; and jevons, Principles of Snenre, 1S77, 
who holds a modified llieory which almost equ.ally deserves the reproach of being me¬ 
chanical and unsatisfactory for the advatieejnent iif learning.) 

, Mill’s canons of induction {Loje, 1875, bk. 3, ch. 8) help us somewhat along the 
road; but they are .still ciitic.al rather than constructive. Suppose I wish to shorten a 
string, how am I to do it liy Mill’.s method ? If the canohs are of no assistance to me in 
that, they fail in what is the normal Imsines,, of thought, i.e., to meet contingencies. The 
moment my inquiry suggesi.s a soluiion, the canons become of .some value; hut cvim 
here, how am I to apply the principles of agreement, difference, concomitant variation 
or residue? How am I to judge instances w here the truths to be obtained are imperfect 
ones? Without, therefore, ignoring the c.inon.s, we must persist in our contention that 
their object, like that of the syllogism, is fin.i! criticism rather than the active dj.-icovcry 
of truth. 

* I wish to .solve the problem of the relation between crime and Board Schools, and 
consult Mill’s canons. \ow if, apart fmm Mdi, I do not knowhow to proceed, I shall 
never make a beginning, .Suppo-e 1 do proceed, how am I to sift the figures? I ask my 
informant, “Arc you quite sure aooni yoar facts?’’ What if he aaswers “Yes; lam 
quite sure”? In that case, the ■■■oiution of the j roblcm, if it depended on the canons, 
would remain in a mournhil co.idition. t may think that I have arranged every det.iil, 
when I has'e but dreamily skimmed the surfHce, or 1 fancy that I am triumphantly applying 
the rules, when, in fact, I am wasting my time. A stray hint thus apjjears a complete 
induction. Mill’s chapters on the mor.il sidences are, in this manner, bijilt up in a some¬ 
what fanciful fashion, statements w hicli are not even half-lruths being paraded as thorough 
bred inductions. His canons, therefore, we conclude, presuppose that we are carefully 
trained'jobservers; that wc ha\e garnered a large stock of tise/uj information; that wc 
are disciplined iti recognising hidden resemblances and difffrcnces; that we arc inventive, 
methodical, and the like. In other words, his laws, valuable in theSr Way, form but a 
trifling poison of a true .scientific canon. . ,•_ V/' 

The nature of a general unit or idea must now be,£airly cJ^ar, We read 
the words, “ Moral Decorations." That btyng a not .pi^vipttslly, known com - 
plex, it necessarily appears strange. Witb''the fact.of^^aftgeness has been 
systematically combined the process'^ ;dopbt. and'.;fi^exaifit)ination, ami 
nence'in.eyi^ ca.se of strangeness ^ubts and re- 

exariiiftes. pf rc.sol ve that, 

sul^ect to* tests, whaler ^rrtS'.u^ bP applied not only once, 
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but always; not only in the giyen also in related ones. 

When, accordingly, I chance ^ ri^Ogjaise J^t; delil^er^^^ speech 

has been useful on a certaib.occasioni 4 lia|:r|bQgmtio^,aey 4 ops^ 
tentative recognition that, jtjeliberat^eness! of %^h,<a^tioit 
always desirable fot^,feyery one. We must not, howeverplx^^ ■ the 
signilicance of language; The recognised .slowness in. deUbera^O%>m 
< ()niiection with its effectiveness, may of itself impress us, so tbatyre^^^l 
on both aim and slowness with the result that the re-collection , of 
.suggt.'sts the slowness. Hence when a new notion occurs to me, 

.'done sets me generalising without the interference of language jEtnd^ Fi^r 
out reference to the fact. Generally speaking, economisation will elinUnate 
complex imagery and language. \Observe such instancesl\ ^ X' 


II seems, somewhat strained to assume that the process of orderly development ytWch 
T have skelched, quite accounts for the somewhat erratic course of thought' ' One 
wonders whether old ideas or those which are interesting liavc not some secret 'manner 
1)1 entrance, The sustpicion is legitimate; but a s.uisfacli)iy answer is forthcomings ..The 
organised notion of exploring out-of-the-way iileas and combinations of ideas is pear- 
sisient, anti results in keeping us in touch with much that would othcrw'ise be wholly 
forgotten. So also such phrases as “ old time.s, boyhood,” etc.., are organically attended 
!o with fruitful conse«iaence.s. Thu.s again the very [wusc in thought when it occurs, the 
^ery lack of action, is often organically connected witli particular intere.sts and lines of 
memories, and these latter are hence easily devcitiped. In this iminner I re-uiember 
connecting without deliberation the word “ psychology ” w ith any pause, thus ensuring 
persistent recurrence to the topic. It is in this f.ishion, by a multitude of orgaiSsed 
.nfr.angemenl.s, that breadth of thought and continuity of interest are maintained. We 
see here again that the flow of thought, as we know it in any ca'.e, is not determined,by 
the particles forming the stream ; and that for aught we can conjecture in any instance 
the How may stop^at any moment. Continuity of thought is due tu the presence of, 
nighly developed needs, and if these needs are hr lie exfil.rined in terms of the secon^atj' 
-scries, then it will be states of feeling and not Mates of imagery, as is popularly held, 
-which will form the connecting link or force. 

97.—Knowledge is mostly a Social Product. 

Human beings are part and parcel of a natural and social order to which 
on pain of punishment they are bound to conftirm. Hence their rt^^johs 
will be of a type which is both need-determined and secondarily,SQicastl, 
and hence a huge accumulation of somew hat loosely connected seedtidary^ 
complications wiir be evolved which characteiise man and men..; . lithe 
individual possessed great natur.il sagacity he would tjuickly maauf^uye 
rational seconda^ complications. As it is, the contrary is true.Js^^r|idi- 
vidual labpnpusiy makes his own what mankind has already^;|^^^^lly 
elaborated.:,' much left to his own devices, ti^ co'^j^^tpns 

are of the- 9w4^t and most tinsatisfaclory typc,vtb,''Jhtercbnhl^^^ 
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door, we are told, by a chance hit in her frantic endeavour to escape. 
When again shut in, she does not at once re-rnember the way ; she is only 
a little quicker in escaping. [Observe^ if possible^ such cases.] Hence the 
power of interconnecting or reasoning is by many denied to the cat. 
However, if our contentions are justifia’ble, it will be seen that the adult 
human being has an education and a practice which the neglected cat 
entirely lacks, and that the educated cat would be far superior to the un¬ 
trained man. The educated man is not a man full of invention; he is one 
who has the capacity for learning, and has stored up methods of answerintt 
all sorts of questions. Fundamentally, the chance hit and the inferred 
method of opening the door are on the same level. Bdth are erpially 
automatic, or rather organic. (Sec. 233.) 

98.— The Origin ok Needs and their Classification. 

The human organism may be regarded as developed by natural selec¬ 
tion to produce ova, and to protect them while they are in need of pro¬ 
tection (Foster, Ehvsw/<\i:y, i>art 4, 1891, p. 1555). With the latter task 
fulfilled, man’s mission is at an end, and he turns into food for worms. 
This mechanism which wo are, has a quantity of explosive propcrtie.s. 
“ The eye -craves to sec, the ear to hear, the hands to touch, grasj) and 
handle ” (Riimelin, Ueber das IVesen tier Ge^vohnheiL 1881, p. 155), the 
stomach to digest, and the brain to settle differences between the other 
systems which constitute the organism, and also between the last and its 
environment. That ivhich produces the unstable condition at any time — 
chemical, 'mechanical, clcctrbal, or what not —ive may speak of as a need. 
Needs, then, are the forces which set us and keep us going, and they 
*may be classified as follov\s: (i) Permanent Needs, which embrace such 
activities as breathing and eating ; (2) l^criodic Nced.s, which coihprehend 
the tendencies that di.stingui.sh the seven ages of man, such as infancy, 
play, school, court.ship, ad/enturo, staidness, second childhood; (3) Per¬ 
sonal Needs, such as are implied iif the original constitution of individual 
men; (4) Peculiar Needs, which are connected with the special surround¬ 
ings of the individual; (5) Political Need.s, which are traceable to oiir physi¬ 
cal, historical and general .social environment, and (6) Passing Needs, w-hich 
come and go and are, therefore, of little importance. \Add, if possible, lo 
these needs,] ’ 

In an ideal organism a pressing need would no sooner develop than it 
would be .sati.sfied, complexity of proce.ss being absent. Ih the ca.se of 
man, on the contrary, elaboration proceeds slowly and, is cumbersome. 
Simple problems are .solved easily enough; but the more:'difficult one.s, 
.which abound, occupy the brains of manjigeneratioris/ Onihis account 
thought is u.sually busied with some subject which it attacks from many 
directions.; In other words, the majority Jdf ouit m^vidual .fibtion.s group 
themselves round a few centre.i We waiJ^, fqf instance, to' Jnd a suitable 
holid^ re'sbrt. i?ttojy^ated by ^ts '^and^ along countless idea¬ 
tional paths, alwayi'g^ed and by thC centra thought. At one 
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point we re produce several places; and at another, we re-produce what 
we know of these places. Perhaps we re-mefnber what kind of a resort 
would suit us, or what resort h«ls been recommended by friends. In this 
way half-an-hour is easily employed in meeting difficulties. [Xsst such 
cascr.] Multitudes of thoughts, relating to the issue and differing in char¬ 
acter, are requisitioned to solve one problem. Since needs^ then, determine 
the oriler of thoughts^ we may speak of thought as need-determined. Ideation 
will, therefore, possess only one rule, that of relevancy to a topic. Mere 
similarity or proximity will possess no value. 

99.—A Complex Ideational Process Examined, 

Let us examine a complex event—the best sample which, from a psy¬ 
chological point of* view, my note book offers. I wish to go into tihe 
country, and to stay there over night. This develops, in walking, into the 
notion that I must at once move in the matter. But what shall I 
write ? I begin, “ I shall, except if compelled to lecture.” I weigh the 
words. “I shall, except if compelled to lecture;” “except if” sounds 
str.inge; replace it by “ unless.” “ I .shall, unless compelled to lecture, be 
with you to-morrow afternoon anil stay over night.” I must add “ if con¬ 
venient;” and, on further reflection, “if there is room for me” I am 
becoming confused, and I try to retain the central thought by repeating 
several times, half aloud and vigorously, “ I shall.” I am succe.ssful. “ I 
shall, except if . . . unless . . . (make it shorter) 1 am lecturing, be with 
you . . . stay with you . . . to-moiro\\ .'ifternoon, and remain over night 
if you have ... if there is room . . , room for me.” This is an abbrevi- 
•ated st.itement of a certain .subiect of thought pursued under very trying . 
circumstances. The not unusu.il determination to sjiend a day in the 
country was secondarily "connected with the need for writing. That again 
was similarly combined with the needs for writing fully, clearly and suc- 
cintly. These again were attached seciindarily to the need for testing and 
recurring to every step, .'\gain, the central need persisted throughout; and 
the sensitising of the area which w'as invoKed, probably meant the simul¬ 
taneous sensitising of half-a-dozen secondarily connected areas.' At the 
same time, effectiveness was produced by secondarily dwelling pn each 
issuing thought.^ Thus in pursuing a .subject, thoughts do not follow each 
other irf prim single file procession; they tumble over each other like the 
waves returning from the .sea shore. 

99a.—CO.M PARI.sON. 

t 

w 

In the portion of oar problem which we are considering in the present'section, 

[ have had rcafiSvK more than once to 9 omp.irii>nn. lil this ospi.-. of intellection we have 
to study a new class of ihets. When^aking a comparison, we obssore at least tWo objects, 
and deliver a judgment implying that double olrservation. There are two objects ^mul-'* 
taneously pre.sent.'’ What wc learnt in the second chapter disposes c{any possib^ Cimtra- 
diction involved in realising at once mor| than one object. Attention, we saw, dealt with 
ficld.s, not w ith points. We found no reason to assume that thereWas any necessiuy restric¬ 
tion os to the number of things attended to. Whatever the bouii^budes, they arc incidet^ttl 
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to the particular species or individual. We learnt that we can attend, and persistently do 
attend, to mote than one object aha time (sec. 38). As comparison implies attending to 
two things in a related manner, it raises thus far no |ftew issue. The problem is somewhat 
mor^.cbm^icated than those we have analysed, but otherwise olfers no fresh diiiiculties. 
The peculiar ability is, of coursef normally guided by 'fixed dispositions. Tlie macliinery 
of oi^aniscd reaction moulds this portion of our intellect as it does every other. It is for 
this reason that we must enter more minutely into the ptoblem before us. 

We have considered the simplest class of comparison, where all three aspects co-exist. 
In steadily keeping in view the flame of a street lamp and its reflection on the pane of glass 
which bounds it on the side opposite to us [analyse such a case], we encounter an ideally 
simple instance; for tl>e comparison of the relative brightness of the light and of its reflec¬ 
tion is made while viewing both .simultaneously. In the final analysis this means that two 
simultaneously prtxreeding processes end in a third which is their resiilrant. Of cour-.c 
the two imt^es do not give birth to a third. They are only an inconsiderable fraction of 
the relevant total state, ., 

In conipating two notes struck in order of time by a tuning-forfc, we meet an apparent 
absence of simultaneity, in which particular this observation differs froaii the previous one. 
[Tesf this.] The point is to ascertain how the comparison results now that the objects 
are divided in time. Observation leads us to accept the following solution. Wh.i'csor 
affects an individual, especially when he is interested, Umvcs behind it a marked summary 
feeling which la.sts for some little time (<ec. 100). Though the auditory image has dis¬ 
appeared. the feeling which accompanied it lingers on. This hovering spirit in<licates 
that the sensitised brain area is still sensitive. Were the affected locality to recover its 
equilibrium at once, th.ere would be no lingering feeling. When, then, the tuning fork 
strikes the second note, there is still in existence a trace of the first. Hence the notes, 
while objectively separated, neurally co-exist. We broach, therefore, no new problem in 
the Wmpajrison of objects which succeed each other closely. It is true that they are not 
before us; but as the accompanying feelings are, something still co-exisis even In the second¬ 
ary realm. If one .state be fainter than anotlicr, or vary in certain a,spects from its neigh¬ 
bour, then we imeipret this divergence in uniformity with custom. If one relevant total 
state were obliterated before a second total one succeeded, cuntparison would be inconceiv- 
*able ; but if we assume co-e.xistcnce, through continued neural sensitiveness, the obstacles 
vanish. There is a chushing of forces with a consequent resultant force, the latter con¬ 
stituting the contparison. • 

Again. Instead of comparing two successive notes immediately aftei* hearing the 
second, we can successively re-instate for cr)n>[)arison the two notes uftet a more or less 
prolonged interval. [I'ut Mfr. ] We att- face to fiice here with no new issue. Having 
re-integrated the two notes in succcs -.ion, the process above described is repeated. The 
feelings are not now .so vivid, but relatively the differences have retttained intact. Obser¬ 
vation teaiflies us to disermnt the gradual waning of irange.s and feelings. If one or oilier 
were not re-developed properly we should find, when occa.sion offered, that'our compari¬ 
son was objectively faulty. 

In the example of comparing two successive notes, both were not si^ltancously present. 
In general memory, also, re-col lection of sight images is qiost incompk^ie, and normally 
cotnpaiison proceed;, in their absence. Our analysis of organised reaction suggests that of 
itself: the minimum is nearly alway.s the maximum for the .attenli^.'f^yhatever can be 
elimiiuted with ad vantage is generally dispensed with. C6ni|)ar»^^i^0%^fore, never de¬ 
pendent on a careful scrutiny of a present or a rerCOnstiiate 4 >' !dh^e^'.^^ntelIection is no 
more vivid than needs prescrilie. . In satisfying jts^lf a need iahot/’b^iid to con;,idcr 
complete objects: it deals with fSe residues, whidi,^ for its .purposes, -are. just as good, 
in thinking we arc normally unaware of a swift succ^ipn pf images. Not only 
^, bu| q|osescrutiiqr reduces rather thanincr«ai^^ humh«r,oliMi>age^hich wc imagine 
fo bdhovermg about. 'j:h«-barmonis6s of atren- 

tiortAftd time would be wasted if it weie.nbl l!pif^ !|‘0|;dcal re^ reasoning, to judge 
from time measuft«men,tt» would be ifk>rdm 4 ^«}|^ s)Ow=^ijr coftjplelc imagery were an es- 
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sential, while our memory does not eren enable os to re>deveIop past events minutely 
<sec. 114). » ’ 

It follows that, through the agency of economisation, thought is reduced to a ptocedure 
resembling algebra; only that the ugns here are natural oUes. The principle urhitdt serves 
as our guide in neural elabbratit^n is that a portion of the whole shall act for tte whole. 
Thus when a certain thought feelit)g evolves, we do not wait till it has devddpud, for 
iiistanre, into poetry, but we intdtpret it to mean that we re*raember the poeiti (sec. 
127). Only when the note which memory sounds is dubious, do we repeat idje lines. 
Su< h feelings, as previously stated, do not differ indefinitely in quality and warmth One 
from the other. W/A varying orcasions hie feelinqs yield diverse remits, time and wUdd 
It with it being their tnterfreter. Intellection is, therefore, not a short'hand, but <1 

•-horlened hand. We employ legions of abbreviations and we make use of a quantity of 
atbiir<ary signs. It is only occasionally, thercfoie, that we write a word in full, and iC iS 
unusual to pul down a sentence in its barliaric completeness. A psychology which' Con- 
sideis the normal current of thought to be a stream of connected words and sight imagdi 
or a succession of self-centred atoms, entirely mis<ipprehends ideational activities. 

We assume too much when we appear to regard sign thought as the lowest stage. 
Muth of our thinking delves deeper. In ordinary reasoning or interconnecting even well- 
ni.iiked feelings arc comparatively rare, and >er while the feelings arc often vague, the 
resulting comparison or notion is perhaps a model of ckarness. In these by no mCatiS 
infreijuent cases feeling may be supposed to accompany, without indicating, brain activity 
the completion of which is signalled by the emergence of a conclusion.* 

I ( 

90b.—SEMt-CoN'NmioN OR Douur AND RnLAino States. 

V 

When wc have once mastered the conclu-ions arris cd .at in the preceding paragraphs, 
a problem such as doubt or seini-conneclion is easily disposed of. Thought is, of course, 
topical —a nerve area ratl^er than a single nerve track being .iffected. When, therefore, 

I .am in doubt, and I ask myself whither I h.vl kijit a isirticuUr promise, first Yes and 
then No issues as the answer, wliieh litter reply, in see saw l’''hi<)n, is again followed by 
a O'), and so forth. [Examine iustaiue\ of don’t. ^ This mosement to and fro is Ubelled 
a Slate of doubt or si^spcnsion. If no cru lal faet 1. re mitgrated which settles the matter 
one w.iy or the other, wc suspend our 1 idgmcnt tdl some such fact comes within our pur¬ 
view. It depends on the inijiorlance of the argument how long we shall debate within 
oursilves, while the completeness of the doubt is ilenved gencrilly fiom the same source. 
In louln wc have a luminous iIluslr..tion of topical reaction. The attention is bent on 
putting an end to the painful uncertainty'; we seem to be looking for help, W’e throw 
the flood-gates wide open, so that the cvpected sit anger may enter m readily ; but at the 
same tunc naught else can pass, except when the attention flags. The nervous process 
IS purposive. We do not cast our net indiscrimm italv, hoping that among our haul t#e 
sh.ill stumble across the pearl of great price. Wo hsh for the object, and for it alone; 
and fruiuently success rewards us. The need piesinlisthe stimulus which compels u$ 
to go straight for the mark, and it is also th.it which prisoivo's us from wandering, 
indeed, wo* could tender in the absence of needs. It is this which decides that the pro¬ 
cess shall develop along a cerlatn line. ' 

In duuhl there is something besides im.agcs connected w'ith the topic, and that sou¬ 
thing is of importance, if only for the neural activity implicated: it is a thought 
combination feeling Oo-existing with the images, which tells us of what is goit^ oiv^dKo 
workshop of ll» brain. When this is detected, wc say that we ate uodvloided. ' Al the 
doubt grows st^ttger or weaker, so ihe^eeling changes in force. Tbte feeling isto* ttS the 
doubt, and wli^n the slate of indugision is on the point of beii-g removed, it cl)'ttngea, 
.ind we assert that the doubt is resolved. We must once more refer tO our jpwvioos'‘' 
remarks. First, tfth Reeling possesses no peculiar sign by which we re^oise it j alt 

.circumstances, as tlie feelh^ of doubt. ,The occa^on detertfiines oor 'inter^nhuMiOni and 


* See SuHy^ Comparison, 1885. 
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a similar feeling on another occasion would bear a different label. Secondly, time fixci 
its meaning. Oljscrving that a Certain feeling is connected with a waverin<4 l)ol«ecn 
deeisbns, it comes to be stamped with the same term as the wavering which it precedes, 
accompanies and follows. 

When we hurry onwards in tHbught, or when a subject interests us little, the dclute is 
short. As the feeling appears more or less decided, so we say “ I doubt it” without a 
moment’s hesitation. The same state, the same wordfsentence. As in conii)aiison, so 
here, we do not wait till the see-saw imagery emerges; we are satisfied with the picmoni 
tory feelings. In such insUnces, they form the basis of judgment, while the end of th.* 
process, the outcome of whiclr they are, is foretold by their presence. 

In quick thought, or when we view a microscopic section of it, this feeling is wanting ; 
or, at ail events, it is not easily rccognusahle or name.iblc. The doubt is laiscd .md 
settled in the physical regions. In the secondaiy world we only observe the result of 
decisive neural activiiy. 

In “comparing” and in “doubling” we assumed, foi convenience, two ohjeefs an<l .i 
resulting judgment. The number was chosen arbitrarily. Three, four, ten, twenty 
objects might have been invobed. Largeness of contents does not change the venu^. 
as the principle remain!, the s.uiie. 

What is asserted ot doahl geiai.slly, is true of all shades of doubt. A sinidar anaUsi - 
to the foregoing )ields like conclusions if we study such giaduatcd States as affiim.itioii, 
denial or counter-connection, hesitation, belief or part-connection, conviction or peifeet 
connection. [S/utij' .xpet inumalty of la i.] In each of them investigation 

corroliorates what is shown above .ns to doubt or semi-connection. Other condition^, 
too numerous to recite and m.my of winch set await inninyig, will probably jield ro.uli 
in consonance with the a’-ovc analysis. 

99c. -Gfm:rai ISM to\, oii Toi’icai- Reactiox. 

In grappling wtlk any ptoo.'t w wKilt'otr, tn tlcnng anything at alt, we at t on t^cnoal 
r.c., we gmicralisf. Let us esaniinc a ['articular iiislancc. \Ti'\t tln\.\ We 
St4y at a farm house, .ui'l v ■ ol)-. iv<- a labvirrr feeding the animals. In one stye there 
• are two pigs, one lean and the otiier well-noun.h d, both of them taking their merd <)itl 
of one trough. The laboaicr vs iidK*- .ink ri hand. Fioipiently the sleek one glances 
round; it would like to dilve r. L.ui cmqnnion away, but Ls cowed, since it knows 
the stick too well, lb re we cn' uin'er ihe |in'i.'i[;le of generalisation. The animal acts 
as he acted before. A sliniiiliis which oine Ind an unmistakable effect, has the .same 
potency now. What is tnae of one i.t(a-{,jn liolds good rcfiCAfcdly, and of .similar occ.i 
Sions. Had the |.ig not rc .icted, g.-ncnli-ali m would have Ireen absent, and iliis power 
is proportional to the rap»ihiy, delic.xy, c.iroj.tlness and sweep of the re-oction. As 
living creatjpia vary in this re-fx'Ct, so doe- tlieir .ibilily to gcnerali.su viury. 

The neural system is the lesiilt of ada[itatioii, and con.seqifcntly its manner of reaction 
. accord.s with the siirrountiing c'euiition-. The general order is matched by a particul.ir 
one, and the laU*'r is lievehqitd out of ihe former. This is true of the bodily functions 
generally. If foixl-stuffs ch.mge<l tiieir niture capriciously, .and kepi rapidly changing, 
the alimentary organs, licing unequal to the strain put upon them, would succumb. The 
bodily functtotis arc fitted only to an environment such as they are at present placed in or 
form pirt of. So with the br.iin which rcact.s in a manner conformable to the conditions 
under which it has develofx-d. Transferied 10 an environment where re-action w.is 
uniformly irrelevant, it would f.iil. Within certain hlroad HmiU, then, the qualify we arc 
examining is uveful to the individual and to the race. To act an wo have acted before, is 
normal to all life, and indeed to things generally. Sitwhar actions are everywhere fullowi-d 
by siniilar re-actions. The greater capacity mast be based primatily on the greater ncui a I 
scniitivcoess. ‘ 

The gcneralisatinns of ordinary life arc not, lil|pfinal} they are not expressed in woni,-, 
feeli ng i or images; and when they are «0, thfej^JWfmkin none the less organiscrl. A cci t.iiii 
object i. memliererl or observed, and when th^f same or any otlicr closely re.senililing it 
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IS met wiili, it is looked upon as an acquaintance. Careless thought points to the absence 
of schooling; reckless generalisation is its embodimeqit. Animal, child, savage, man of 
culture, all respond similarly to a repeated stimulus. There is nothing mechanical about 
this; for we do not necessarily re*act, and we are all more or less circumscribed in this 
respect. Consider an example. A. advises B., whois^ot highly intellectual, on some 
tiilling matter. The advice is followed, and the episode has terminated. Suppose B. 
h 1(1 suggested the same thing to A. who is keen in delecting resemblances and acting on 
them. lie, too, accepts the hint, and though not dreaming of any verbal generalisation, 
he nevi rtlieleikS acts as if he had generalised in words. He possibly perceives likens 
on .m enoimous .scale in most widely divergent directions. No re-collection perhaps sur* 
snesof the incident which let loose the dogs of generaljs.iiion. From a formal stand- 
pi unt he knows nothing of the various notions, i.e.^ he docs not connect them intct.one 
s) stem of thought. If in early childhood his nervous system had been well trained fMd 
h h.id continued to move among persons of his own type, the widest truths would 
come to him without the intervention of any scibal process. The brain in him re-acts 
delicately, faint feelings alone l>eing discernible. [Deliberatriy observe younelf whilst 

Suppo.c, moreover, that he instantly formulated the proposition : “Let everything be , 
•'ppropii.uely .said, done and thought," Our prolilem remains unchanged. At worst, the 
words mean nothing. At host, they arc a summation of previoua incidents or a fore- 
■.hadowing of what will happen. The veihal genetalisation is a formal generalisation, 
and so far an action which is repeated. As we give Ixidy to the words, with the assist* 
nice of th * imagination or of •'eseaich, so the \erh.il skt leton is clothed with an armour of 
ll -by fact. Their value is instriiinenlal. With tin'aid oi words, since ^they are readily re- 
Hisiattcl, we attain to new truths, and their mc.rit lies in that the neural process corres¬ 
ponding to them is one, 1.^., covers or superimposc's itself, lienee a generalisation may 
.qipear irresistible to us, and yet be false, liec nise the cohering or the correspondence is 
aililn nil, II A is A, it is only because one stimulus is generally followed by one reaction. 

If the leaction were diffeient, A wouM c'onciisnldy not he A. The fundamental properties 
if things gi\e rise to the law of identity (sec, 1S5). 

(Jenerahs.alion is re-action, and ncur il ‘-ensiiivcness, acijiiued or inherited, is here the 
e.scntiak Wise aqd dehiieratc training, and a judieic^us ‘■tudy of others, enhance its* 
worth while thought and language e\; e.ss its method, hut are not the cipacity itself, 

99(1.*— Alls TRAC Ttov. 

When a certain asjiect of an object is singled out for inspection, we arc said to 
abstract. Thus we may be thinking of the hands of a man, and neglect the man 
of whom they are a part. Like cvcr> lium.ui eapacit), that of abstraction is, of 
four.se, susceptible of nice cultivation ; ami th it is al! i ne caa s.iy. Taking a laige view, 
the reader will .sec that in all inU^taiton or obsirra/ion 7 oe ab\t>act what jr integrated or 
ob\en<cd, A ^particular human being whom we are observing at a particular time, is him¬ 
self only jicrceived in part, while we also abstract the environment. The fact of abstrac¬ 
tion, us usually understood, is of no psychological importance. As long as we cannot 
grasp tlie whole universe in a flash of thought, so long all primary and secondary systems 
are abstractions. 

100.—Attention and Combination. 

'ITie machinery which is to satisfy our needs might ’'c 
complex, each need pressing it into service to the ext'eni reqttiredr'''it in^ht 
be said that when one need is satisfied, some other need will take the 
initiative, or, in default of a need arising for a time, the meeWtism will 
rest. Some aspects, however, of the nature of the neural sttrudttiM pro¬ 
foundly qualify and modify these expectations. ’ 
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First of all, the facts teach us that the brain’s woiking habits peimit no 
rest in the waking state. Hence needs come to be connected with the 
mechanism itself. When there is thus no ostensible necessity to think, we 
are yet compelled to fipd some occupation. Casual happenings are then 
passed in review, and casual objects detain us for a few moments. Much 
of our time is thus idly spent in building castles on desert islands. 

Again, the quantity of work put forth by the waking brain shows no 
sensible variation from minute to minute or from hour to hour, its cajiai ity 
for labour remaining almost the same. We are compelled to attend to Just 
so many details. If w’c are listless, we catch indifferent noises and are 
worried by otherwise indifferent bodily sensations ; and if we are inteii'sied 
in a subject these noises and sensations are absent, their place being takt'n 
by other details, the same in quantity. Hence also the fact that if a task 
absorbs little of our attention, our thoughts are occupied with a second, 
third or fourth task, there ht ing as many topics of thought as will make 
up the necessary round of details. 

Once more, brain areas become prostrate when continuously engageil. 
Owing to this the neural work has to be distributed, thfe current of 
thought periodically shifting its direction; that is to say, under normal cir 
cumstances wq do not satisfy a need at once, if its satisfaction is to oo upy 
much time. We change the subject; we defer it; we measure out a little 
time to each of many needs. [Experimentally test.] 

Moreover, whenever in thinking we meet w'ith obstacles, we, as a rule, 
overcome them only when a strong ncid to persist is present. 'I'he capacity 
/or tiring or exhausting work, or effort, is .it first very small, slight insistent e 
creating distraction and prostration. With practice, however, this ability, 
like other organic abilities, grows so considerably that ih the professional 
thinker the more rational needs conic to exerci,se a valuable control over 
the stream of thought. So habirinUd does he beedme to deliberate ad¬ 
vance that he tires himseff continually without having any suspicion of the 
fact or even against his wish. Between the keenest and the most lax atten¬ 
tion, or betwixt the sleepiest do/e and the mo.st lucid effort, there is never¬ 
theless only a difference of degree. 'I’here is no more a loading'of dice, or 
a tampering with .scales, in a great than in a small effort, or else the loading 
and tampering go on in every act without exception. No connection is 
traceable between great effort and indisputable awareness; for normally the 
effort which is made follows directly, no Intefconncctinc or reasoning pre¬ 
cedes, nor is there any near or remote consequence^ a®, self-direction or 
se)f-consciousnes.s present. Econorajuation is respottsible fqr Ihis result.* 

lor.—E conomisation ajio CoMBiNAXtoit! 

* ' \ \ 

While it requires a chapter (ch. 3) to exptein the theory of economisation 
in all its bearings, we must yet refer to one point. ,At the first blush it 

•Tor a (tefence the opjiorite view, tiling, PsytMagy, 1890, especi.'illy i, nj>. 
453-4, and u, pp. 5^3.6, 1 / »u 
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might bf‘ thought tl)at only where several needs hotly compete for the field 
of attention will economisation enter as moderator. This is not so. 
Being an important function both primary and in the secondary 

order, it comes to be applied universally. Hence we economise every¬ 
where, even w’here economy is superfluous, as#when a need only partially 
drains the neural reserves." The process of economisation, like the process 
of attention, knOws no distinctions, and jealously removes whatever may 
possibly exceed full measure. In this manner, the process being uncon¬ 
ditional, waste is reduced to a minimum. 

* j 

102.—Memory and Combination. 

The matter of thought is drawn from the past. Hence we may spetfft of 
/houf^hf as the crose-classification of systems or the re production of wMt is 
rela'ant. Nay more, as all thought is re-developed^ so all re-deaelopmeni is 
tlumght. Whether I sec a book or open a door, as I have done on so 
many occasions, or whether I bring all my skill to bear on a problecqi, the 
issue is not affected. 

Rogardecl in the above light, the piocess of reasoning assumes somewhat the following 
forms, (i) If A difficulty, muscular or neural, is goen, we apply organically more encigy 
to Us solution, or gener.iUy ‘peaking, we increase or tlecrta-.c the degree or the quantity 
«'f anything which is under consideiation. Thu'> the d(H)r )ields to greater pressure, and 
an idea emerges owing to greater concentration, (a) We organically re-collect whether 
the same problem has occurred previously, and if U has, memory perhaps providi^ its 
s ilution. (3) We try to re-dcveiop a situ itum alike in f-oine few respects, wnth the same 
end in Mew as in (2). (4) We rewn w the problem m the hojic tint the study of thediffi* 

cully may supply its solution. (5) We leconstru't our problem or a simdar one, instead 
of merely re-developing it, and watch the result's. (0) We s}stenialicaliy go over the 
ptoblcm, testing its every p.ut by .ippropnate m eollution or examination. Individuals 
diflcr, of course, in the application of ‘udi methods. A highly developed system of 
I ilucation would, howe\er,*not rest till the best meins of attaining the Ijcst remits were 
tlisiovcred and duly taught to all and applied by all. At present b.are cliancc decides 
what methods are resorted to by any one person. 


103.—-IlAitir AND Though r. 

An individual, X., rearhe.s a certain sentenco in a hook, skips it, and 
goes on widi his reading. If \vc unceremoniously peep into his brain wef 
only discover that when^a certain set of jirmted s)mboIs was in his 
attention rushe^ past them. If we ask X. the reason for his peculiar pro¬ 
cedure, he is Sm^r^ed at our inquity, for he had not noticed the p^cular 
act referred lo. If we press him to exeit his powers of introspectio^he is 
brought to aekhowledge tliat wc observed correctly, stating at 
time that is at a loss to accofint for his behaviour. As we are intc^^ed, 
we contintjteOur investigation, and learn that he always skips illustrations 
in an argdment. We mention this lo an acquaintancit of his, who offers 
the followinit explknhtlon. Some years £^;o this acqmLintance had a long 
conversation vrlth hithf In whi^h he convinced him ^Uusheatlons are 
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misleading. After this X. struggled hard to ignore them, until finally he 
reached the stage at which we found him. \Obse.rve yourself as to ahme?^ 
He had fully formed, as men say, habit. Now this habit may be con 
sidered automatic since it seemingly lacks all relations; while the process 
involved in its formation may be regarded as typical of secondary activity, 
habits being, as it were, secretions bf thought. Assuming, what we liav<‘ 
seen is contrary to fact, that the secondary complication referred to is dead 
and has nothing to do with the psychologist, we must inquire into the 
nature of the process which led to the production of the habit. The rej^ly 
we obtain amounts to this. \ certain need is present. In the course of 
its being satisfied, many vistas are e.vplorcd. Finally, a resolution is arrived 
at; the man persists in its application ; and the formative process and lh(.‘ 
resolution are after a time forgotten. However, every line of thought 
which was puisued, the resolution arrived at, and the jfersustence in its aj)- 
plication, were themselves due to secondary complications. The need ilself 
was likewise the result of previous activity. AH that we learn, theiefore. is 
that^when a new need is evolved, a familiar process is set going which ends 
in the construction of a secondary corn[)lication. Hence when we are said 
to deliberate, we act from liabit as much as when we are said tbact without 
deliberation, flad it not been for the multitude of fixed acquisitions of 
which the proces.s consists, the process would be unintelligible; and as 
these acquisitions decrease in iiumbcT, so the problems to be solved have 
to be simplified proportionately. W'e are, then, driven back to the struc¬ 
tural aptitudes with which the infant is equipped, and we must also inquire 
into the origin of our needs. We cannot arrest our backward steps until 
we reach the time when life’s drawbridge was lowered, since inquiry shows 
that the process of economisation begins with birth, an^l that the com¬ 
plexity of thought evolves with groulh and with the*.complexity of the 
neural .structure. » 

The human organism, seen in thi.s light, may be regarded as a bundle of 
habits. Hence arises the question |is to how these habits arose. Taking 
the history of a man to be one with the history of life, we might argue that 
the habits inherent in the human structure take their origin precisely as 
did the habit of ignoring illustrations, which habits, again, are inherited by 
the next generation. Plausible and suggestive as such an explanation may 
be, it proves of little value on examination. We saw tliat the formative 
process becomes sinqiler as we retreat to infauc]^. Hence as we straggle 
backwards to the amoeba, w’e are still left face to face with th||niitial problem. 
Each habit has been, it is true, acquired; but habits wertf t^ponsiblc for 
the acquisition. Thus we may descend in the pit of the phrase 

“ formation of habit ” losc.s all meaning. 

^ We have assumed tlie transmission of acquired tendenqfs't butlhis h a doubffol doctrine, 
since Variatiom in the germ, sifted by natural selectiiMli, brft the pr^ntuday explana¬ 
tion of the animal structure and of instincts. A4 fair ^ the .%^ter is to scrutiny, 
there little reason to doubt thatacquir^J^itsrpii arc but seldom 
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What IS tiue of the* h<ibit-forming process, holds good of the needs 
whu h .ire the stimuli to action. These, t<w, have their roots in favourable 
variations which have been preserved by natural selection. From the 
verKst d.xwn of life, want and satisfaction of want have been intimately 
n lift'd, and the neural system has developed along lines which best con- 
nt (t and satisfy these. 

Moreover, no othfer explanation of the development of thought appears 
loi the present feasible. If what happens is not in genenal accord with 
this suggestion, what is the alternative theory.? I'here seems no reason 
whv we should go behind the piinriplc of giowing complications in the 
iiidivKliial anil the preservation of favomahle variations by natural selection. 

'I he elaboiation of complications would thus result as a consequence of 
the evolved variations. 

I’nif Ward (PiycAo/o^f 1S86) is rtsponsihle for tin* very ingenious theory criticised 
Ml ihis section The same view, alike in detail, is esprosstd l>) Wundt, P^ycholoipe, 1895, 

11, pp 5f 7 17, also in Wundt’s 18S0 ed., pj) 455 b, s s \vvrs helore the publication of 
W ard’s Artiik in the ErtLytlopaetiia Brttannua. 

104.—iNTERDEPhSDLNCl- ANl' iNMlRVCriOV IN COMBINING. 

« 

The pioblem of combinational seijuerue would 1 h e.asv of solution if 
one bare image followred spontaneously .inothtr bare im.age, and that 
anolhd, and so on. In such cirtumstaiu es we lould readily describe the 
< volution of a process of thought, 'fhe atlutl situation, however, is far 
more tomplcx. Now one 1111140 develops out of its predecessor; now 
anothci puts us on our giuard; and again the sensitising of one area has 
fo? Its accompaniment the sensiMs.ng of half ido/in others to a more or • 
1 ( ss intimate degree. 'I’he ent.inglemoiits to lie i on'idcred are sometimes 
highly complicated. Sf/ also with the needs. While one leading need 
nia> more or less control the Ciiiient of thought, it is \c.l at fiequent inter¬ 
vals rrossed by subsidiar}’ ot sc'cond.iiv*needs Eioiv bend in the stream 
of progress gives rise to a little eddy capable of considerable develop¬ 
ment 'fhe central need is like a farm bailiff w ho b is a crowd of intelligent 
nini to help him in the management and working of an estate. While 
each subordinate performs a particular t.isk in his own way at any time, he 
IS yet capable of performing others, even to the I'xtent of playing' a leading 
part, as, v.^., in the boso^ra of his family. We may, without Straining, 
carry the analogy much farther. (At bottom it is more than an an^ogy.) 
On the one hand, the liailiff is a complex product himself, almost lehit^rdy 
dependent on his environment. On the other, he would be para^flMd If 
left to hjs own devices. His very existence presupposes the e)dsten<;« of 
othpr.s of his kind, and^ut for them his office would be an impossible one. 
To drop metaphor, a need cart only be reasonably satisfied when the means 
to Its satisfaction lie to hand. Secondary complications must be in ireadi- 
ness to twist the rope 'which shali^li|iol the wfht towards its object With¬ 
out tho^e subsidiary needs and cbmplications, the need frtU fat! to be 
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satisfied, and this nearly always happens where thiire is a sensible departure 
between the present and any former need. 

Let us analyse a simple instance. I say to myself “Have I stcii that 
face before?” Here is a face, the ready apprehension of which is con¬ 
nected with a marginal fee*ling of familiarity. 'ITiis first stage is the truit 
of a curiosity which is ever developing w?ten circumstances are favoumbh', 
and thus when we are not absorbed, the reading of a face will cany with 
It an attempt to connect it with something. Hence B, the marginal fed 
ing, develops out of A, the seen face, the two forming one secondary 
complication. When, however, we are somewhat absorbed, the pio« ess is 
restricted and the marginal feeling does not develop. What we are siie^ ially 
bound to notice is that the seeing of a face results in a marginal feeling 
only under special circumstances; that this marginal feeling is secondarily 
connected; and that given the eMstcnce of A, £ willVind its explanation 
in ^at existence. As with A and B, so with C. The marginal Icd.nfi, 
under the conditions develops into the sentence we have quoted, and what 
IS implied la it ; and that, again, develoj):. into a secondary attempt to ic 
produce what is pertinent. Thus, allowing (or further complexities, wi* can 
see tliat the total process explains itself. 

A more complex instance, like that of sending written information, is 
resolved in a similar manner. When the sensitising of one area product s 
the fainter sensitising of .«.e\eral others; when a word or a sentence is again 
and again examined and corrected; when notions of succinctne.‘-s, clear¬ 
ness and completeness, assert themselves; when difficulties are reduced 
lurcibly or by stratagem , when the wandering fioni the subject is resisted; 
in each ca.se the connection is final and deteimined by the past. Each of 
the subsidiary needs and corniilications develop in the way common to 
them, and only to the extent necessary. Modifications there are many; 
but these are decided b> the prim qiles which* we have insisted upon. 
Allowing, therefore, for a i cairn of needs where individual distinctions arc as 
yanous as in a monarchy, the ncuf.il processes form their own cxplanaiion. 

It might perhap.s be advisable to desenbe exhaustively some tram of 
thought from this point of view; but the difficulties to be cflcountered 
woujd scarcely repay the sacrifices made. Best of all would it be if 
neurology were sufficiently advanced to enable us to lay bare a pro<<-ss of 
thought from beginning ti/ end. Not until this has been accomplished, 
can we speak authoritatively of general (acts of psychology. 

105,- Histokv of thb Subject. 

Jrom the beginning of speculation, thinkers hav^ imiircssed by ' 

svLms “or®- -striking 

OTerge one by me. EipJanation^lik, u»«e of Aiiaotle 

ihoiiehrtrn' d'd not jxm beyopd Uie recoimition th.it 

phvS With the rise ol the 

fhe mt^^'rs. r'T-JBocon and Dencartcv 
the matter we, n^ntred into mpre eAinly. Locke-, casual judgmen 
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conttrnint' ihc Assocntion of Id^as rose^ in general estimation, and was 
eliboratcd by Hartley into d vibratory theory, while Hume had already 
cl unit d that the Association theory was to psychology what the law of 
gnvitition was to physics. Still, as the physical mode of Inquiry took 
advanti^e of instruments and mathematical treatment, and as thdse did 
not seem applicable to the realm of thought, reflective scrutiny retained the 
field, though disguised by an outwar<| sternness not its ohm. So com- 
jjrchensive and simple did the laws of association appear, that thorough 
rc se ir( h was unfortunately discouraged, the completer formulatlDp the 
laws being the main concern of psychologists This task was carried out 
to a high degree of perfection, but with little new light as regards ^Ihe 
fwtors determining the flow of thought, by Biowp, the two Mills, Bain 
and Spencer , 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the mathematical develop¬ 
ment ol the physical scient es made a profound impression on many minds. 
As oiu legacy from th.it agewt possess Tier hart’s system of psychology, 
which IS a bold attempt to transfer the method of mathematical mechanics 
bodily to the secondary lealiu Ills failure, howeser, was unavoidable,, 
for, misled by speculation, he concluded tint sense systems were not 
])ro[ierly amenable to observation, and tint the kingdom of knowledge 
could be forced by ingenious hjpolhesii llerbart apparently efid not see 
that the simplicity of physics was the result of centuries of arduous 
reseiieh (sec a). 

Meanwhile the biological sciences were growing in importance. Hence 
We lind i larger measuie of accept inee aceorded to Paulhan’s theory of 
svsU matie association, a theory which ai^ues tint thought radiates from a 
centie and is controlled from there ( unously enough Paulhan, like his* 
juedetessors, neglected to obtain the bulk iit his milenal by a direct study 
cl diti, and he offcis Ua, therefoie, is regucls the flow of thought, little of 
Jiiiportante beyond his great le ’m_, conception 

[he only rival to the Associationisf school Ins been the metaphysico- 
psvchological school, the best Lnghsh representitive of which is, perhaps, 
I)i Ward He recxignises that the old metaphysics are unpalatable to 
common mortal, and^he strikes, ilitielore, a compromise He ;S*«xts With 
an unanalysable individual or subject to whom pusentations are presented 
in an unanalysable way. Ibese presentations give rise m an unanal^y^ble 
manner to unanalysable feelings and these cause an unana 
in an unanalysable fashion. We have thus superfluous 
usuil type ruled out of court, the non essentials of the structure, 
in their wayi being solemnly handeHi over for scientific 
must nevenh*^less allow tbt iwp advantages gained, '’h^pclusit^ 
physical di^ussiou and an organic or teleological sl^ndpoinf^^ 
h'lom our p^ducessors we adopt here the opinion tha^ 
thought presq^ ft Cosmos; that ass^jciation is that 

primary aud se^ndary ptooessi^ fueteleoIa^csUyde^tmln^^. t As regards 
methucj, we Start from ihe posidon That the criticisms qni riiti introspective 
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mt-thod are markedly at fault (sec. 4). This granted, we aic enabh d to 
approach our facts in a critical mood. We endeavoiir, a( rordini'ly, to 
observe at first hand, most minutely, most widely and most repeat* dl>, 
varying the conditions until further variations prove barren of new facts 
Attempts must then be continually made to discredit any suppose! 1 (on 
elusion postulated; to show that it proves too much, or too little 01 
nothing at dll. In a .similar spirit any proposition arrived at must be 
sjstcmatically extended, to the uttermost limits of the universe i* pi icli 
cable. claim for the method thus deliberately adopted the naim ol 
experimental, and I hold that it is a method which should be pui''iud 
m every class of reseaich (sec. 9 ). 

Our view, then, is throughout organic in conception and of an ex[)fri 
mental character. The complex secondary world is Jto us a reflex of tliL 
complex primary world, and the origin and growth of the former a leflt x 
of the origin and growth ot the latter, though in the final anil>sis, is vm 
shall sec in sec. 176a, the bod> is but one complex object of cMsUnci 
We also feel bound to 1 eject the speculative theoiy of psycho phjsnal 
parallelism, owing to such fwts as tliose of needs, attention and econoini 
sation (sec. iSo). We jirefcr to liLlieve that reseaich will show iiultci and 
mind, the primary and secondary vioikl, to be strictly one, paialltlisin 
being out of the cjuestion (sec. 180). 

loO —A JJiRu’s Evl View. 

Owing to the nature of the hum in sMucture, as determined by nitural 
selection, needs tend to ari'.i and to 'satisfy themselves, the method of then 
satisfaction bung outlintd in the iniu tiU d and adaptc d organism. I( 1 cm 11 > 
speaking, given the need, full >><111 if.i* lion should to!low at once, in vvliuii 
case there would be but one stc p m every procc:;gs. Since, howevtr, the* 
structure* is imperfectly adjusted, the process of satisfaction or readjustment 
is frequently long, tortuou'' .ind unsm (essful, and that more or less />ro- 
longed attempt at satisfaction or fiiiitjKst/neni, embracing ob^ematwn^ memory, 
action and thought in n^ry form, ',vt mil the process of need s.v risKViNO 
RE.\CTfON. 



CHAPTER V 

SYSTEMS AS RE-DEVELOPKD 

As vibrations rease to be. 

So our niemoncs fade and flee. 

107.—Primary SYST^Ms imily Re-Dlvelopment. 

Walking along the streets at night my ga^e fastens on the flame of a 
street-lamp. I see the transiiaicnt circular space immediately rbund the 
jet I note the burning gas encircling this clear round space ; I observe 
the silver colour of the light; and I gather that the flame, at its outer 
fiinge, is in constant motion. I besides, that the gas presses out of 

tiie pipe, that chemical professes take plare, that he.at is evolved, and the 
like. At present, however, we aie only interested in what is directly ap¬ 
prehended, and not in what is inducctly connected in thought with what 
we observe (sec. 15). 

In ch. 2 we learnt that every reaction is the outcome of need stimulated 
attcnti(*n, and that apart from l!ie exercise i^f attention, colour, light, shape 
.md objectivity are non-existent. We c.mnot, therefore, allow that we are 
ever passive when integiating anything. The' system, be it a sight, a 
memory on a feeling, does not ** jircsent" itsi If to us ; it is evolved with 
the assistance of bodily and environmental, or intra-organic and extra- 
organic, stimuli ; it is memberod (sec. 80). ('onsid<‘ring the fact that we 
just staled, it is natural that a treatise on psyt hology should not open with 
a chapter on the senses,* fpr instead of primary systems, or sen.sations and 
[lercepiions being primitive, they depend on a variety of circumstances 
which, accordingly, must take precedence of them in a psycholo^cal 
discussion. 

If my apprehension of a flan^ was impossible without attention of an 
advanced kind, then, by implication, another important factor participated. 
In ch. 3 it was shown that ncfbral processes, like muscular activities/ were 
affected by appropriate atercise. Hence ray seeing a'flame was Ihot an 
event which related to the presenl;,only, for it depended to some extent on 

^ (* 

• So Jamei,, Psychotogy^ *890, ch. 17. 
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residual effects. ^ To speak precisely, I re-attcnded, I rc oo<j;nised the 
object. In other words, re-development entered as one of the fai'tois in 
the membering. [Exj>ertmnf,] Had I never befoie seen a flame or an) 
other object, nor ever met«with anything, I should not have notued the 
light I should, metaphorically speaking, have passed it by. Indeed, were 
we fully absorbed or were the attention massed as in a desperate attempt 
at re-collection, no flame, no colour, no light, no shape, no motion would 
be apparent (sec. 14). 

, Memory appears e\en in the simplest primary system in the* form 
alluded to above. It also finds entrance by a different channel; for f 
happening implies duration ~vl lapse of many moments of time. [Ttit] 
No system, consequently, exists exclusively in the how, each primu) 
system being a time complex. If every element of a developed s)stcm 
instantly vanished out of the sky of existence like a flash, we should m vci 
meet a system as such Beside-*, we should not obtain a Ia.sting impression, 
for what is given would be disiiitejtrated moment by moment. Indeed, is 
we have seen (set 19, third coiu lusion), every sensation or image i-* an 
after-effect. 

Hume’sps)cholog\ wi^dulightfull) simplf, Kh-incetl though itw.xsforhU igo I or Iwnj 
{^Inquiry, 1748, sec 2, and Jteih^e^ I 7 i\ l>k i, pirt I, si*c. i) there were, on th one 
hand, only impressions or fonihlc p« rccpl on-., such as are implied m heating and -.etmg 
and, on the other, ideas or feehU* ucrct plions, su h as are iniplud in re memlicring i sight 
or sound. Thought racint for IJutne Iht issjciation of the feeble perctpu ^ns or idias 
through their inherent rcUtiondiips if loitiguui, resemblance, and cause and efltel lie 
recognised no orguiisin ad.ipi <1 l>j natnril .ihction for ready action in certain directions, 
and he also did not illoa f ir tK hidd> t riniscd bre.n of the developed human .1 lull 
I lie did not notice th.it the visual or ludile nn ig< were elaborate products surionndid b) 
a variety of feehngs cqindy complex, whi'c hi seemed unaware that the!>e innges wtre 
only insignificant portion of an olensivi w’l >lc Unce we have learnt the compile ited 
nature of the image, and the fir more < omplica«ed environment with which it forms the 
idea or unit of thought, Hume's psvchologi, in thU respect, becomes as mjlhiei! .is are 
to us the gods of the Greek pantheon , 

James Mill, and, to a gre.u extent, lUin in.l Spencer remained true to Hume's iiuve 
classification. Most writers, how.-v»r, hive more or levs left behind them the older 
view. Sully (.^f«OTu« Mind^ i''92) slurplj nividcs sen,at 10ns, perceptions and images 
He thus defines the fir t " \ sin lUon uiiy m a manner be defined as .a simjilc 
psjchicil phenorofiion resulting fiom the siiinuluion of the peripheral extremity of ili' 
afferent nerve when this is prupigUid to the biain. . , Thu» tho stiiniilation of i 
point of the skin bv pressure, or <*f fhi re ini of the eye by light, gives rise to .1 sensation 
(1, p. 81). Simpb senn* ir ir'ions, b<*wi v< r, he rightly .ttgUCS, do not exist in tht tdull, 
nor, as I hold, m children. The normal minimum is a |ierception which ht dtfine as 
follows; “ The localising and the objectifying of scasaUon, vnake Up together wh it we 
commonly understand by perception ” (1, p. 207). That i$ to My, the tmmcdiatel) give n 
stghf vi<'w of an orange is considered the hcbteiUoh, while l^itidn, And the involve rl 
smell, weight and jniemess, tt^ether with the oflserved %ure, are said to represent tin* 
percept. As we have seen m ch. 4, this m<x:haDic|l method of explaining otf nrn nccs 
by a'lnlurily stringing together a few selected systems ta unws^ratuerl, for in a pcrccj t 
or idea, or in a unit, we meet wflii a procejs lyhfcb d|e application of notions d< 
rived Jrom elementary mediantcs. A large pin'of onr total jaat, a sublimation of in 
numerable facts conOMted with orans^ towards fiou in |)ariitu!ar and 

pleasure in general, all go tb jforw the logical idea of an oiange, while the aetaal i lea is 
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■generally emiily apart from a context. The smelt, weight, position, etc., are on'y 
microscopic portions of wlut the developed idea prescdtv ns with/ Again, “By an 
’ Sully srys, “ IS meant the ideal copy ot representalino of the percept’* i, 
p 109) again I dissent. The image, sorely, is a repetition bf thetensation— 

of the ciii{ ty idea, of the bareOensation-^one of HnmeV feeble impressions whicli tells 
us ni tinny, without a setting or context (sec. 124). When, for instance, 1 thitlW^ of a 
clu rry in itriiis of sight, tha^mage no more a representation of the percept,—of what is 
conni (ted with the sensation, with the bare sight,—than the sensed cherry Of which thif is 
a e< |>y \Vt may dejine an tme^e oi the eomple?nint of a sensattMt and the word idea a» 
fxpti t/\ the total state when a number of connected images are present, tmapi or tv- 
nUt ^) il oetn^ thus complementaiy to sensation or pre integral, and idea or re-eompo»Hd 
'etu^ m pit mentary to percept or pi e compound Or to put it otherwise. A bare plcttmll 
of I h nisr with no interpretation put upon what is seen, is a sensation, or a pre'iotegral; 
ll It pitlurt interpreted as useful, large or habitable, is a percept, or a pre compound; 
the 1 ue puture le developed, is an image, 01 a re integral, and there-developed piehiimi 
interpreted as useful, laryfc or habitable, is an idea, ora re compound 7 he stuffof which 
11 ulieulai sensation is built up may be termed an eUment, and a sensation may be re* 

irdul IS a piiraiUvc percept. Oi we may draw up the bHowing scale, based on units 
o( vinous deques , element = unit of the first dtgiei (u’) stn-.ition = unit of the second 
de/rt.t (u’), p< leepl -= u ill of the thud dti’ice (11 ), s ib loml nation - unit of the fourth 
kgrn (u*), and action or combination -= unit of ll t fiUli digrrc ( ) 

I im > {I'sy hohgy, 1890, ch 9 and othci places) insist, i n the coniplevity of the re* 
utue si lb “ Like a bird’s lift, * thought ’ eenis to be made of an alternation of flights 
ind (irehings. . . . Ihe resting pliecs fare] the ‘silsiintuc puts,’ and the places of 
h,,h( the ‘ trinsilive parts* of the slrtim of thought ’ (1/ /, 1, p 243) He also says that 
“stiisUi n . differs from ptictplion only in the cstunie simplicity of its object or 

con ell I II, pp 12). In fact, the dill unci htiueii the highest and the lowest 

])r< duct is one ot degree, the simplest sens it on ujudb wuh the must comprehensive 
(.omlmntion being an organic outcome, while psychic functioning must not be interpreted 
m the light of a mechanical 01 clumicil me'hol, for it» conditions are its own, those of 
the imphlied tonipliealion Iso process such is f ision (lioflding and Binet), assinula* 
turn (Wundt, Sully and others), complu ition (\Vml Sio it and others), mental chemistry 
{J S Mill), yields more than a hint of what is a '■imph in<l peculiar result of economisa* 
tio I Neural feelings such as tre invoUed in doubt ir belief ire no mure likely to make 
neural changts intelligible than muscular feelings mike muscular changes intelligible. 
Pri f yim\ (Piycholospy, i8’>6, p. 57, coi 2) dislinguidies shirplv between sensation and 
n pr< scnlalion, saying "whcieas there tin be ^ mere sens un 11 red . . we can only 
iiive in image or representation of a red thing 01 a itd f rni,” to which the reply is 
thil every system, however simple, is equilJy ntid treued, and, therefore, has eqfially 
thin„hood or formhood, and that corresponding to the “mere sen alion reoi” there taa 
“ nit re imagt* red ” 

Set for dchnition of terms, l/cwcs, IVhnt tiisemation* 1876; Turner, The Senses im 
a Coittse of PiyiMo^, 1889; and Diiidson, Pt/inrf »/? ij Senution, 18S1. Iflerbart 
spt iks of Stnsations as “tho>^ simple piesi.nt itions which .are calltjd seoSaUoU’t 
[I mpfindungcn] when we wish to ixunt to the moment of their first appearaacC-'* 
(J>^vi/to/o^it, 11, 1831, p. 52), and a present mon is to him the rebound of the sotjJ w,^ 
disturbetl {thtd, u, p. 470). As to sensations, see also 11, il>2, of the qlbted wority ai^ 
Soiiriiu, f es Seftsatibtts''tt les Perceptiem, 1S83, Bonatelh, Les Sensatsons it ies 
ceptions, 18845 Mtinong, Oeb/r und Ft:;ens<kaJteH de> Bmpft^a^, t^ 8 $* 9 , 

Pavot, lommenf fa Slns^itnt Devient Idle, 1891; and Scnpwme, tur Dee^sgganeggtr 
Yontrl/un^, 

It Will be evident frpm our'annJysis that we cannot examinifeob|eci 
luu* of detiils for mdre j^ifticroscpiMC petiod^without the attention 
wandering therefore, bwause it occui^ea tim^ or for 
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more serious reasons, we take account of a variety of fresh ih'tails. Vet we 
never do, or can, attend to'an object to the extent of exhausting its meaning. 

Brentano, and with him Stout and others, are at pains to distinguish hc(vi(ur the 
object os thought-of and the object itsel£ Ps}'cholpgically the distinction is illusory. 
The world, to the psychologist, I take it, is one, the object and the objcct-as-thoiiglu of 
being indistinguishiibie theoretically. To identify a smell as pointing to an ohjici, sa), 
an orange, is to infer a complex of which the smell is one expression. This I shill .il- 
tempt to suhslantiale in ch. 8. The ohject-as-thought-of is thus a partially t\hau /«’</ 
system and the object-itself a s)‘lem regarded as wholly exhausted. 

In the instance cited, t.e, of the flame, we have, of course, consonni\c 
development, and oi this we ma> now speak. 

io8 .—'Thf PiKsis-iiNcr OF Nkural MomFICATIONS. 

While staying in Pans 1 \isil the I-outre, and among the art treasuics 
there I notitc the Vtnusof .Milo. Just to glance at the statue wonK 1 Ik‘ 
insufficient, for niiu-h would e-.cape me. 1, iheieforc, ajiprodch the ligurc. 
My eyes swing rtpcattdlv in tarious cuitts to dunk in the pose, the pro 
portions, the outlines, the deUiil and the eomeption. In accordan* c with 
the interest aroused 1 )\ .inv hatun , so do J examine it or recur to it. Sonio 
considerable time is o( < uj>i« d b) my scrutiny of the maslerpieec. If, on 
moving away from it, I were .isked for a full description of what 1 had ob¬ 
served, I should be able to rv.-jnodurv* fnetty nearly all that 1 had memlu red 
Probably little wi'uld ha\ lacn lr>igott< n. [ Dst the fulness of ni-’fnnn' for 
short periods of seconds and minutes.] 

Let us be moir jirnise. Altei one minutc’.s experimental thought 
several dozen details are n dev-loped wliieh were taken'account of dining 
that short time (sec. 3to). An argument occupjang no longer a period, is 
in thi.s w'ay re-devt lofu-d almost (ompKiely, and only the organic feelings, 
the setting of oi-r s and thi i \ u t language employed, are omitted. 
Again, one day, about 4.7,0 p.iij.,*! lu gin to be engaged in a conversation 
lasting about twenty mimitrs [Tahi nolts. after the events of such a con 
versation.] As wt- (orneisr, I put down single words, forty-three in all, to 
represent the headings of the t.ilk. At ij p.m., I start writing,—not having 
thought of the < oi.\ersalion m ihe in<-intime,- and finish about ii p.m. 
Almost the wliolr- body of matte r h n -lULiubered—on 240 details, though 
perhaps every singh dt'tail of that i on\er-,ation» would have been forgottin 
in the ordinary c oiirse dm mg a tweh enionth. Again, during the day I have 
been reading with constant interruptions Jhnry VIIL 1 started rc.tding 
about 10 a.in., and finished about 6 p.m. At 8 p.m. it occuts to me to 
test how much of the play J am able tr* recognise as familiar. I look at 
many hundred tines here and there, and ncj^tice that nearly every line has 
a Jif^icly ring. Yet probably I had read that very play years previously, 
and cannot Tc-d«*vclop a single line, leaving aside often-quoted passages. 
ihh experiment^ • * 

Memories continue faithful and complete for some time. Were that not 
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so, intelligence ^^ouUl cease. This persistence alone enables us to observe 
objt‘< ts, siu'li .IS landscapes, palaces and streets^Or to study closely what 
IS minute If the view of an instant ago disappeared imtnediately, we 
could not lucidly apprehend anything. As it is, for a certain short period 
alt( r .in event is past, we can remember what happens to us wlfS'^almost 
absolute fidelity. < 

mtlody exists in time and is not inordinately long: one which lasted 
.1 whole day could not be understood. So also the notes of a melody are 
not 1 ir removed from one another; foi if these occurred at intervals pf ten 
niinutt'i, it would be hard to detect a system in music or to appreciate it. 
As the matter stands, the music.sl notes follow each other closely, yet not 
too c losely, and the theme is not unduly prolonged. Hence, since the 
puts are well rc-dexcloiJCd, the melody is easil) grasped. If each ^ote 
CL -.td to exist as soon us it was heard, the meaning ol a melody would be 
unknown to us. If the reveiberation subsided (piickly, only melodies of 
llie siiortest range could be apiirehendcJ 
‘ 

We iiiu«t htre guard against a ]K>ssil>le imsundt rsUndipg. Bound as we are to employ 
(lu language of common life, il inighi be Ihoughl iliAt the \arums notes—the sound' 
s)sterns—persisted until the list om icadud om eiis. Such is not the meaning 
nti'rdcd in the preceding inragnph Wc nlhtr ninn tint something reverberates 
\k'mh represents the notes. When wt .ire h'.ttning lo music anti examine ourselves 
from inomcnt lo moment [vc« should dt> '/»f] wc tin<l no m)t..s there except those we are 
ir 111 illy luaiing. Whit we discover, ate feilin.is wlmh had .icconipanied them and 
\.huh piisisl. Note after note seems .iiittt the Jeelings, .md each succeeding feeliog 
nioddiis lib predecCbsor. In this way .i melovly is understood as a whole. {This sh«uld 
a! 0 te dflfr/HiHedphymdo^fally | Tiic nius l d hs not he wrapt up in the notes, but in 
the successive feelings which the'C .iw ikeii. Tlie former owe their importance solely to 
the feelings by which they aie aceompiiicd. At tie smie time, either a repetition of 
the note in some form, or .a pirtixlb identic .d feeling is norm.illy essential to the re- 
aw iktmng of the accompanying feelings. Seeing a cerUin person in the street, a ceitMn 
fee ling of this nature develops, is a result of whieii I oiganually try to think of some onj? 
w li(< lud aroused in me a like feeling; or. xs some nine-, h.ipoeiis, the feeling—the summaiy 
feeling—st.indb by itself and is not followed hf iin image \kxamint suck tfts/«nc^s,J 
As vcc h.ive learnt in the pr< vious ch.iptcr>, tins techng vanes iiidetiiiitely as U> quality, 
•and thus one.sccondaiy sight system seems lo be iltveloped dueclly by another. Hence, 
m tlic creation of melaphor the pirli.il ulcntify in the siiinm.ii> leeliugb is much closer' 
than the connected sight systems or itmge's wmrh .ue' fiequintly most disparate. Id 
me ods and in neural excilcmeiil i! is e(]u.ilh observable th it .i Jeeluig can be iodiflTerently 
fillowed by a related feeling or by a sccond.iry .uuhle, vivuil or other system, {/ist 
It IS, therefore, to be noted th.it feelings arc not letautcd by images, as lawyers 
might be by their clients. Of course, in the l.ist resort ihe relation between succei^vt^ 
prini.'iiy or secondary systems of every type is be«i determined ncurally. * '' * 

What is asserted of nuwc holds gehcnlly. btiics of sights and sound$ are tttit ia, 
t isily n* developed in completeness, as aie the summary feelings which 
Siimhily, structural elaboration docs jpot tske pksce .among the products of u^^js«e 
senses, since these products do not admit of ie.tdy synthetic treat tie^t.v'Fof th^presimt 
this biicf rcieicnce as tp the place o^feehngs roust sufiuc. f 

A feeling, such as that of hunger or thirst, as I'aulfaan says, may occur repeatedt^^*^- 
oui being aroused by a iimUar past feeling. So also the peculiar impreasiptt ^tch 
similai persons often make upon w is a fKtmary fact and not nece;S|>atil]t COtmCioted with 
similar f.icis in the past. Once the feeling exists, we organically rednte^tate perhaps a 

. Y '' 12 
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face which had at some former time aroused a similar feclinj;. In cases where llic feelinjj 
is frequently dci^cloped, it may lead to the development of similar fcelnij's or iina^jcs. 
It is a common opinion that filings are rc-producible by images, but that they cannot 
re-produce images or other feelings (sec. 71). Thus, for instance, IJoflding tells ui tiui 
“feelings are remembered by means of the ideas * with which they were originally linUed ” 
{Psychohj^’, 1891, p. 241). Nay, he goes further, for he argues that “ it is easici to re¬ 
call images titan the feelings which accompanied them” {tiid, p. 241). 

The intelligent grip of any conversation, argument or speech, <].-pends 
on the relative persistence of neural modifications, and in the absenre of 
such persistence a speech would have to consist of a solitary syllable or 
letter. It is on this iruslwortbiness of the memory that W'e rely in coim-isa- 
lion. The reasoner would he confounded if he were uncertain of tin- 
drift of an argument, and the delutcr would fie at a loss to read his notes 
or to answer his opptment. , 

Normal devdopmuit taki-s jilace in time. We are, conse pieiiily, do 
pendent on our memory. Jl immediately after asserting that ‘'normal 
development takca jilace in time,” I loigot \vhat I Iiad uttered, or grew 
'doubtful, c<.»herent though* woukl become imjiossible/ As I am at tlu 
present instant writing, 1 le-develoji Irom moment to moment sentences 
without any not.ible t flbrt and without rcasing to write or to think. Il it 
were otherwise, no one could even set down on paper a closely reasoned 
argument, for the attention would be -'kijiping like a stone hurrying down 
a sharp incline, or it would lie moving hither and ihitlier like a hcljilcss 
shuttWock at the meicy of eager players. 

Every kind of develojiment piesupjiose-s a memory which for shoit 
periods is almost meih.mically cortet t. What would hajipen if rc-devc-loji- 
ment were either flawless tiiroughout or never truslwoithy, may he Ic-ft 
to the imagination oJ the reader. * 

T09. -Nf.UKAL l'>x:ciiEMK?n'. 

There arc few persons who luv.e never lost their equanimity and the 
surface of whose soul has never been ruffled. In sjicaking, then, of anger 
we refer to no uncommon fart. It is nevertheless not every aspect of this 
fact which we wish to analyse, but <miy one. When on a sudden we are 
violently agitated, as i.s a iivi-r on the launching of a vessel, it i.s no easy 
task to allay the agitation. Last Sunday you were seriou,sly annoyed. A 
friend did not keej) an .iiipointnient, and you wrere walking up aud down 
in the rain wailing for him for an eternity, as irseemed. Notwithstanding 
your annoyance, you did not give vent to your feelings. You considered 
that it was idle to fret. Hcing in an experimental mood, you endeavoured 

• Here the idea is considered as a visual or aivlilory iroi^ in Hume’s sense. I ImUl, 
,on the contrary, that a visual image, like a visual sensation, has meaning only in propor¬ 
tion to the greatness of the universe of thought witk which it is connected. I may, for 
instance, memlier a visual system, without knowing whether it is observed, iniagincil 
or re-produced, or whether it represents u paindng once seen or a past event (sec. 124). 
Yet even here the idea forms part of a uurgeit system* See also Titchener, Affeettvt 
Memoty, 1895, and Affective AlteHtien, ta^, lUbot, Ia Mimoire Affective, 1894; 
and Paulhan, Les Phinoniints AffecHff, 1885. 
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not to be irate. All in vain! One set of moody thoughts was scarcely dis¬ 
missed before another set developed. The cheerful prospect which you 
fixed on was dominated by a sullen gloom. Perhaps it took several hours, 
or a day or two, to re-establish your reputation for serenity. For this 
reason, just as the effect of dropping a stone intb a well leaves th 4 surface 
blurred lor a measurable time after the object is buried in the soft bottom, 
so exi iu ment survives the factors which produced it. Thfus anger, once 
arousal, is not readily calmed. For hours it sometimes haunts us, and 
will not )i(*!d cither to persuasion or to a command. We assure ourselves 
rc'peaicdly that there is no occasion for being angry, but yet we are ridden 
by a fiend. 

The feeling of anger is not the only wave which thus lends to propagate 
itself, for our notions correspond with the mood wc are in. The thoughts 
in a mean mood arelxccordingly dis,agrecable, carping and critical. If we 
arc weak-minded, these sickly iniaginings ])crsist in swaying us until the 
last echo of our wrath is overtaken by silence. Perhaps the condition is 
prolonged even beyond that stage till, suddenly, as with a young child, a 
warm sunshine thought dissolves the mists. We observe also that as' 
bright thoughts momentarily prevail, so the tempest is in abeyance. 

Anger is a mood, and what we affirmed of it, holds of moods in 
general. Have wo not sometimes felt so buoyant that wc could not re¬ 
sist the temptation of jesting at death.^ Or so morbid that trifles have 
ni.ide us despondent.? Or so sane that wt* I'ould defiantly re-integrate and 
frigidly .scrutinise what normally would m.ike us tieinhlc? 

Anger is a mood, and what is that } How tar must wc be stirred before 
we d.xre suspect its presence? I venture to reply that there is no line 
of dt'inarf ation. ^jlvery state that v e are m showN s) mptoms of it. Every¬ 
thing, how'cver trivial, affects us, nd gives rise to .i mood. Every percept 
O’- idea has-its halo of persistent feelings (sec. i4()), fecling.s which are 
the ajuivalent of neural excitena-nt or a mood. 

I-our statements at least are uedueibie from the proposition that com¬ 
binations, in one of their asjxects. arc unixerses of moods. First, every 
line of thought or action is swathed in a mood, as refetred to in sec. T49. 
S('(ondly, every mood jxersists for a longer or shorter period. Thirdly, 
each mood is accompanied by txxpiis (»r det.uls congenial to it; and 
fourthly, every mood, for a time, rcsist.s di.smemherracnt, tends to recur 
when dismissed, and rc-develop.s when the attention otherwise flags.* 

TIO.—SUDDKM RE-COLI.KCTION. 


Armed with these generalisations, we will attempt the solution of a 
special group of memory problcifis. Let us, for thif« purpose, repa;^yse 
an occurrence of this order (sef, 43)- I fry to re-deveFip the secondt-verse 
of a poem with which I am acquainted. After repeated and* vain en- 


■* ” Mooit that is 
tone of mind ’* 


t is a sum of relatively ^rmanent organic modifications cc^omine the 
(Sully, ffuman 1893, ii, p. 58). , • > 
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dcavours, coming back again and again to the subject, I tiiin my atte-ntion 
to something else. Suddenly, in the midst of some evolving notion, the 
lines rise mechanically, like a cork released under water. What explains 
this sudden re-appearance? ^Va& there anything which draggul these to 
the surface, or were thej, with iiiahce intent, re-developed? lloth tlu^c. 
explanations must be dismissed in view of the principles whuh h.ivt just 
been enunciated. We are forced to believe that the neural exciti nu nt con¬ 
tinues, though the feeling stage exhibits no appreciable proof of sinh 
continuance; that the pro( oss ol searching for the lines persists ntiirall}; 
vind that the sensitive area does not (ompletcly regain its c(]ui[io'si. 
\Stiidy experimet^talh j 

Consider anothei instance 1 hav»' an engagement for a certain hmii, 
and I am anxious to kicp it Kcpcatedl) during the day the fai 11-. le 
developed Occasionally ir happens, of (oinse, that one thing or anothu 
suggests the cngagomtnl. but, genciall), re collection by devclopnunt or 
association, not diiectlj iiactable to the surviving excitement, excep¬ 
tional. As tat a> till ciinent of thought is concerned the notion ol tin 
engagement is n inkgnUd spontnieously, Ihe neural sensiiivt.ness has 
not departed. \Oi>sinH 'n'U /i making en'ii^emenh^ and ki^t sponPimilx | 

Often a tune haunts us It mattois not whelhei we have any objittion 
to it or not. II wc hive none, out whole day's thought is interlaced with 
that tune, and w^ie w< to observi the textuie ol systems under thisc 
('onduions, wc should liml that ilu tune instrta Us threads arbitraiily. We 
should discover that no idea oi condiinalion maintained Us uiutv lone. 
We are not, however, in a lictti i condition, if we do object; lor, in spite 
of our defiant attitude, we lemain helpless. 'Jhe tune comes and goes, 
and the precious niinuks lun to w ist< It we are wise, W(’ become 
reconciled to our f.Uc*, [ / ] aft h uu/i tu nts nuniitel }. j 

Take another cxanii>lc I oi m hour or‘so I have earned on an 
animated discussion with a lew frunds. 1 Ic'ave them because 1 have to 
prepare a lecture Yi t. thouah I am hi nt on nothing but my task, I am 
persistently interrupted by irrevelant thoughts traceable to the discussion. 
More than an hour passes belou I can settle down to my work. Mean¬ 
while, argument after argiimi nt is re incarnated or suggests itsell, poini 
after point is weighed, while 1 am osf( nsibly attending in a direction un 
related to the discussion Many a subtle aspect which was overlooked, 
many a fallacious inference, many a striking seply, startles me, as if an 
irresponsible phonograph wiic .u my side, and casually broke in ujion me. 
It should bn noted that Hu. momentum given to the topic is shtit tn exhaust 
tng tiself; and also that the whole of the thought process is not ecipally 
reflected on the mirror of the immediate present [Test such a care. | 

Again, J am learning shorthand. Wherever I go~though 1 have tlis 
missed the subject more than once with a gruff Amen and tvithoiit a bless 
ijug—eyery si^ over a shd^ every ottt-of-th«-way tettn which rises in the 
uptime of thought deflects the stream ^*atterttion, and I begin to test the 
words "phoneticaUy. Apart from a sensitised brain area this fact is mean- 
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ingless. Why should a sign-board suggest shorthand questions when there 
arc oceans between my passing thought,and that subject? Why should 
coml)inations be repeatedly bisected by, irrelevant' p^opositioi^,^M.t<^^'^ 
such cases and also induce them experimentally^ ^ = .. - 

We have reviewed a batch of occurrences which, Ihbiigh not uncomhibn, 
cannot be said to abound; Another category of instances is often ni^;;'mth. 

I am to ask Z. a certain question when I see him; I am to call at siii^ and 
such a l)ank; I am to verify a certain passage ; or I am to rise half-anrj^ur 
earlier. In many of these cases complication or association is a seeding 
force, for seeing one object I re-member another: but why, for instancy, 
should the entrance to a certain bank suggest to me that I am to call there ? ■ 
'I'lie reply must be that the mood persisted, and that the physical area 
still highly sensitive.^ We should quickly notice the difference if that wer^r 
otherwise, [/ina^se such . ■ ; v; 

, ' t 

. noa.— The Natukf, OK Kkcency. , -'t ' 

* \ i ; 

Thf fact of recency and^astained attention fincl<j its explanation in neural cxcitemcnM' 
Bain casually refers to the nature of recency: “It is a primary law of all impressions, 
whatsoever, that, for some lime after they arc first made, they come back readily,t0 thfe 
consciousness, even without an expres*, aMsoci.'iling link. . . . All this is perpetnally 
excnqilified in the recollections involved in our everyday transactions” 

Ui!c(t, 1894, p. 589). An extreme illuslr.rtion is to he f<-und in the fact that owing to the 
slow failing of seasalions, we have apparently no sense of darkness when shutting our eye¬ 
lid.-; in file ordinary course, not even whe n we dehhcratoly experiment. What is more,, 
the eyelids may be shut for a con.siderahle fraction of time, ami still no darkness be pci* 
ceived, the image persisting vividly while the eye is closed and thu.s spanning the interval, 
of no-vision. (.Sec also Child, Sltt/i't/hs 0/ ['nccnscious Cerebration, 1S92.) Brown, 
(T.'ctnres, 1824, ii, p. 376) ingeniously suggest.s the following explanation: “When Wo ' 
sit «]own to compose, the thought of our subject is soon .associated with every object around • 
us,--with all that we .see,—with every peimanent sound,—with the touch of thei pen - 
or the pencil which we hold, -^with our very tactu.il or muscular feelings as we sit.” 
peiiment corroborates Brown to a very slight extent; hut his contention proves far to^%,' 
much. ^ 

The precise nature of the recency factor is ifoi easily determined. I shall, however, '.' 
attempt heic an analysis of the factors whicli enter into the problem before us. (l) All 
th;it is barely>attendcd to—and in this we iiiu.st also include the variou.s feelings which most \ 
persistently accompany the proces.ses of seeing, hc.uing, touching, thinking, acting, ' 
as well as the outer margin of any .sensations, etc.—is forgotten almost at once, is djfiicuit ; 
to re-develop, and hard to recognise. That which docs lud fall near the focus of interest a 
lias an equally ephemeral existence. (2) An event may powerfully impre-ss us. We unay,' fofV 
instance, have been so frighlened^hat the heai t is almost still and the whole body is violeatjy’^'j 
affected. lTere.4he effect will naturally last beyond the moment of fright, and thift - 
librium will be slow in reiuriiiiig. (3) As we shall see (sec. 134) what is exciting 'may^'V* 
inhibit f'd by abruptly turning the attention away or by a new .and .strong iotere.st di^ferUpig; 
the titnd of thought, In these instances, what would otherwise powerfully ap|i4al‘to US' 
for some continuous jjeriod, is soon dissintograted. (4) What hr.s been stated id l£ie'tvro 
preceding sentences suggests that/irci/f/a/w;, which is the oppo;-.ito;of jbe_ 

a factor in recency. That is to sajP, instead of a topic being sharply dis-int^ruteid^-we . - 
may linger over, it and only half*hewtedly leave it as ne^ objects, appeal td|ti|^.!^jln an 
obvious case of^tb^l^nd, w« odiy/^A#d^^^ to jvhat'fe„!ndr« recej^^ tc^Jsome 
of the attention is Still ^abOTrbed in whifnas ptewousiy pass^ 'l^is'suggei^ that‘(5) 
the persistence of wke$t h recinf hiap'he^ to’aU intents «*«</ 
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cr a complication. According to this interpreialion we, perhaps, generally <lwell 
on what is recent, while we only partially allow the attention to .stray into new lielils. 
From this it would follow that mncli at least of what has recently occurred, recurs with 
seeming spontaneity because it hsis never properly been outside the field of attention. 
When we thus wish to be able to re-develop a certain fact for a short time, \vc only 
imperfectly readjust the attention, facilitating in this way an easy response when oc-casiuii 
offers. A large portion of reccnc}', as for instance recurrence to a topic after an inter¬ 
ruption, may therefore be said to exemplify the particular acquired habit of only parii.dly 
dis-integrnting what has very recently occurred, and this habit is encoutugid by tlie 
nature of the organism. (6) Wliat is rerent, apart from the fact that immediate oblivi.-.ci nee 
is not uncommon, has by no inean.-, always the advantage over what has pa.s-.e(l long ago. 
Already in sec. 60 we have seen how o.i>iIy an established trend triumphs over .a recent 
resolution. The fact is that what we h.ive known well for a long lime oilers a posiiive 
obstacle to the learning of w'hat is recent. Old notions, old incidents, old h.thiis, old 
sympathies, can, ihercfote, with diriicully be supplanlod by new ones, and aie more 
readily re-developed than the new ones. To illustrate, I spent*two days sight seeing in 
a certain town, and for ten years used to recur to tiic sights I had seen there. After tliLs 
period I visited the town again—for eight rlays this time—and yet the recent views failed 
to leave a lasting imiiression. Indeed, the life -f thouifti has regard to estahhdicd interests 
andknosas naught of farriers of time. [ Test this parui^raph.^ 

The nature of recency is thus more comple.x than might .at first be assumed. 


III. —NkURAL ExCITKMEXT IMI'I.IK.S 


yRURAL Momentum. 


The subject of excitement which we are investigating is by no moans com¬ 
posed only of exceptions. These are mere outposts, conspicuous bocaiise 
they are removed frtim the main borly. 'I'hey point to the army of common 
facts. A horse is rutniing in a race : by degree.^ the pace increases, until, 
trying all the way, he reaches his utmost spt'cd. I’hough there i-s no eco¬ 
nomic reason why he should not stop suddenly at the winning post, he yet 
is not pulled up till he is .-^ome disbinre pa>>t it. We readily sec that once 
the judge’s box is pa.s.sed, the rnrimontum h.is no positive value ; yet in its 
absence the race could not have bten run. 'J’he momentum persisted 
throughout, though we only became aw ire of its existence when the hor.se 
whirled beyond the post. 'J’hiis the momenlnm is an essential component in 
the argument, the seeking for the verse, and the. thinking ahout shorthand. 
In seriou-s labour this is eon.-ipicuous •, while in other tasks it has its part to 
play. Wc only learn of its jircsencc, as far as the race is concerned, when 
the horse does not conn; to a standstill at once ; and so, this fact, in con¬ 
nection with sy.stems of thought, is only made patent when we act in 
opposition, [n this impulsire. manner we becohte^ and remain absorbed tn a 
subject or alive to an issue. One pale copy of a system does not drag after if 
another chained to itself; we meet rather with a little universe in labour. 
The memberings are the result of cpnsiderable efforts, varied and matfifold. 
'I'he force of the momentum, by the way,Us well studied in such an instance 
as that referred to in sec. 109, where the cdntents of a whole book are re¬ 
cognised as familiar: in Such cases memoiy is most complete. [Verify in 
your own life.'\ 

We hi^ve seen Aat what 
for a short .tume. , For, th 


the 


■tS'.- 




has just hfp^hed can be minutely rc-produced 
is reasipo/eyenl inconsiderable interests readily 
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attract tis for some hours. In an average perspn’s life few days pass with¬ 
out some excitement which tends to be spontaneously re-instated during 
the hour or day. A battle has been fought, a speech has beeii'delivered, 
a storm has caused disaster, a friend is ill, an jnteresting letter has been 
received,a peculiar notion has struclt^us, and so on; dr else business, the 
family or amusements, form the staple of thought. After seve^l months 
most of these inddents are re-developed with great difficulty; after^yeral 
years a ragged remnant only' survives. Yet not only does almosi^pvery- 
thing suggest the interesting call we made an hour ago ; but parts of-the 
incident arc re-instated spontaneously when we are not otherwise engaged 
or when, for instance, we meet a friend. \Test.\ ‘ ' - ’ ‘ 

The bulk of our thought, then, apart from the business of life and.ouT* 
more or less permjinent interests, revolves naturally around the casu^ 
events of the hour. \Does itf\ This time-table of thought is not without 
its advantages, for to examine an object in all its bearings is only possible 
when we have it before us in something like its entirety. Hence it is best 
studied when re-devclopincnt is practically complete. To put off our in¬ 
vestigation to some future time is dangerous, since we shall find qiur 
memory to have shrunk surprisingly. We can, therefore, best whet our in¬ 
tellectual tusks by an analysis of the present. Subject after subject, as it 
springs uj), is in this w'ay examined and disposed of, and what is precious 
is abstracted trom its veins. If, in addition, we consider that permanent 
interests and dis’positjons are hy the nature of their constancy fresh and 
active, we gather that the mass of thought groups itself round the im¬ 
mediate present, and that the past and tlie future only enter as occasional 
Visitors. In this wise our needs, in fulfilling themselves, follow the lines 
of least re.sistance.* The omnipresence of neural excitement and momentum • 
seems, therefore, proved.. 

If we experiment, we receive confirmation of the above views. Allowing 
the memory to take care of itself, detail after doluil appertaining to the im¬ 
mediate past is re-integrated, while th 3 t which is far off in time can only, 
be re-produced, as a rule, by means of c-isual suggestions (sec. 152). If I 
watch my normal thought, I observe that whiK' uhat has passed' very 
recently is readily suggested by every topic and is fretiucnily recurred to 
spontanv^ously, particular events in iho far past, which have not been recently 
re-collected, lack both these characteristics almost absolutely. Everybody 
can test the truth of the.se statements for himself. To prevent prejudice 
he may also experiment with the purpose of showing that recent occurrences 
and recent memories do not possess the powers here assigned to themvknd 
that far-off ones do. ^ 

To sum up, one aspect of every combination i? a mo(^ or,-^;?;neuirsd ' 
excitement, and as such it persists for some time atier its inciting, si^niuli 
are removed is accompanied by appropria^ thoughts and 
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112 Mr MOTv^ bi o\\ l \ I \DI ^ * 

Uttenn? see,” with the purpose of repeating tnc llm l words 

directly afterwauis, 1 re develop the bnef phrase unfailinglj, and I ini < 'r 
vinced that 1 have rt colleoted rightly. It is not so when a div, i wt lV oi 
a month have elapsed The curve of re development incvitahl) »lii '• 
though Its descent is giadu<d 

Pref Llf>\ t Alor^'in {Cin^juft r Pfjihi/o y, 1894, p 73) pcrtirently n im ks 
“We mij to li> e tvMi li the ><. jutncL itf> Pittem., or seven time*! eight fifl) Mt 11 
small bov s iniml <-0 tl u i the end ol du 1 son itn U once suggests thnen , In 
in iluj hcation uhic lurs sm tbb 1 it ntvl win iinfottuiutcly dct. nil u r 
tfimriSt and the imillipli a 1 i i 1 It is (Ktiuctllv limipj ’ In learning a suit I 

heart t\pen net' all\, In 1 t tl i ii i lir t I kt i kw set mils int(.rM.nc, tnc w 1 t 

firgittcn Laf*r or it I pti I tin ic Iivchpth s ntintc hiltingh —In ind » 
sensible cfliit, worl b\ w rl i <1 wi 1 iit f li tirtiin tint f ant torr f r 1 lU 
less effort is require 1 he c it 1 ct lie I 1 d 1, an I I hive more cnnfi 1 ti in i > 

coireclDCss At list itci ni 1 it 11 ti r 1 in i si ntly saying it, altli lu di 1 r 

from doing si tvir^ ♦ 1 h u .,1 1 11 p r d with if I hen, the iie si m I r 

developing the se It it,t 1 1 r 1 1 pi i j i c t ss sets in until I d 111 frt m 

the. sentence e\ i wh 11 j it u 1 \\ itn in ink rv vis of, siy, Ihr t in il 

divide activities, I tl 1 1 t' i nii f r ttliiln ss 1 t i stint \I edinthe fol Out 1 

** The me of this ta f > \ i» fu \ *<t imoLes ns/ of injury t pis * > 

and ts proJilitet anJ it * % 1 ti i u i an I f< ij^ttiin^, 1 4 an e 

v-oidi intnx.p'i i^f t i , 4 i /' / e ] 


We shall sec how tniu Ii is it ins’tltblc of on< rnnut’s thought imnn di 
ately alter the event (si 210), tnd we 'uvi It irnt the iju intity th it < in b 
remembeied wiihtii i li w b trs (st< loSl Sth ettny a sonuwhit <vent 
fill dav [t/it stuihi t sn a i i pm* hi ] ind ii fmg down the following di) 

jat 8 p m whit I re f (lit (t o u tin 1 tind r tood tl at/he dav hid bun 

selected after it bid pa sed f Imd tut 7153 item ire le integritcd with 
ease. After a vt tr 1 s'lon'd nomi dl\ Ii in ibli to jiRss mto senire niort 
than a few of lh< se det i is [/ ns i\p nm it shtvldht va/ied j 

Reading a hoik on t n ral ur I no nt tli d nn,ny imlnnwn words aie 

beginning to sound funilur 1 m n dil> rr number sevenl "srorts 
Some of the delm'tioiu w 11 n trt frupu nly illiided to in the book, I no 
sooner dtsin to rerltviioi ibiii ilu , s >rin >■ with a bound into extsteiu ( 


as if they ha<i been < v n sly will in lot sudi retail bo unfailtndv does 
r dfvelopment t k» pi c tint, tr, is I ma>, I find it imposstble to hi hevt 
that I shili (vet fo-- it tiiw spiiid nonu nrhturt^and definition^ ami this 
m spite of tlu fait tint I liivi on other orr isions had the same feeling ind 
yet lost every pirtuk of wlut I considercri a i)OS»e*ssion forged about 


^my v-oul 

Ihe bo/ik IS re ul and done with, and i^is put on one side. A day or 
two pasics, ind still I n ntembtr apfxircntly everything. A week mns Us 
course, and t>iert ts some diminution in my ftecuimiUled stock hive or 
SIX lyeeks^ eJ ipse, and I am "only able to re-deplop the genetal outlines of 

•‘^'Tbe records of wemory, like trees and tue Slibjeef; to growth and dtcay” 
(Verdoti,p. 441 ). , 
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the .subject together with the more prominent landmarks. The notion of 
the permanent fulness of a large reservoir of knowledge, unaffected by the 
lu at of other interests or the wind of oblivion has proved eironepus. 
h’or a short period of a few weeks much n^y be re-developed. . The 
gravity of a variety of sub.stances, the specific heat of 'rarious bodies, 
the reaction times of psycho-physics, the mortality rates of towns, :md a 
< onsiderable assortment of other statistics, are taken to constitute. a lash'ng 
funrl of information when it is in reality only a temporary one. For w^lp 
the figures are repeated daily, and yet, after ceasing to refer to them fbj a 
few months, our caged bird of knowledge has probably taken wings. 
\Di'lilvratdy learn seis offgnres and letters, and watch the process of far- 

I'or the average njan to make sure that a topic will not slip away from 
him, he must remain on close torm.s with it for some months, jierhaps some 
>iar.s. He must court occasions when he may revert to it. If he does 

•'a* 

not do oo, he loses w'hat he has lahoriously ac'piired. Redevelopment 
doe.s not depend only on re-instating a fari a staterl number of times. The 
K-pclitions, for reasons which we shall karn below (sec, 134), must spread 
over a considerable period. 




(^f !.itc I had orc.tsion to learn a plinnttie ah, hahel. In asking mjself what is the 
Mjiiiv.ilcnl character Aar />, th<' reply would cune simrtK, tlv reason being that while the 
cjiiesiion was evolving, the answer was .tIicuIv shaping itself. It w.is otherwise when 1 
wislud to write a whole word, such as “‘■land.ird.’' Kach lettei took an appreciable 
ijine iK'fiiti" It piesented itscif, and the lesult uas die’ry slowness. Practice must, there- 
fori*, protect! for a {>r<ilonged poiod, heAue the ^ulftne^ of re-development'satisfies 
Cdinnicia wants. What is true of writing is trim still of reading, as when a practised 
re,'»dt r lo.ids over 250 wonKln one ininale.* NvSciilu lcs> the nKmliciing of a word, 
even with tlie expert,* occiipic? sensii))c time. K.ii e\ implt, travelling in a train, I in * 
vain attempt to decipher the nainci. ol the si.xtions .is we rus!i through them ; while in a 
ra.lway journey by night the spaiks fioiti the engine ippc.vr .is glowing wiies. 


113.- -CUAMMiNrt. 

• 

Wc can now understand the danger of cramming. Some weeks before an 
c.\aminatioR a pupil learns by heart a multitude of facts, wotds, statements 
and definitions. Stjch morsels of learning as ate iliffii'ult to digest, he is m&de 
to assimilate temporarily by a liberal diet of stimulating examples. The 
tlay of judgment arrives, and he actpiiis himself honourably. His know¬ 
ledge as well as his comprj'lu'nsion appear unoxcei>tionablc; his relatives 
and friends congratulate him ; and yet, after a few slow months one would, 
hardly believe that Master X. 1 iad passerl the ordeal. Learning never 
made a home for itself in his neurons. Cramming is hence indefensibi^ 
Were it not that examiners arc*fully alive to its pcrniciotfe effectS«..(Uid' 
model their papers on a plan which tends to defeat flamming, we-shpulti 
meet with little scholarship out*side the examinatipn room. The inspection 
■of the learner’s ordinary work is a well known safeguard against illusive 
progress. , t • • i 
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There is another side to the subject. “Wherever the mailer aeciuired is merely of 
temporary interest the power of casting off is a clear advantage” (Sully, Human M/ud, 
1892, i, p. 350). Jevons {Cram, 1877) examines the question in a soiucMlial heated 
manner, distinguishing good cram from bad cram, a legitimate distinction. Verdon ^a>s: 
“ Our memories are like gaiden'^, ami the richer they are the more they rcquiic wcl ng ” 
tC)» Forg;etfu!ness, 1S77, p. 451). Ilovever, granting a well acting memory, and there 
is no reason why any acquisition should ra^uirc weeding out. 

114.—We forget Most Things. 

Prof. Lloyd Morgan {Comparative Psychology, 1894, p. 73) conoi'-i'iy 
sums up individual differences in memory when he says : “Macaulay could 
not help re-membering; most of us cannot help forgetting.” * 'I'o rel.iiii to 
some extent an intellectual possession, months and years are necessaiv as 
a rule; but when we are once grounded in a subject it is easily re-developed 
and runs little risk of licing consumed by the rust of time. Here arc some 
extreme exam[)lcs. 'Fasting a dish we w'cre acemstomed to twelve yt ars 
ago and have not a])parKntly touched since, we ajipear to be thrown back 
‘in time. Or we have been away frrim the country of our birth for ten 
years, and have not spoken many hundied words in our native longue for 
most of that period. We seem unable to form a genuine sentence ; but 
we return home, we hear the familiar tones, and, after a day or two's 
practice, we speak almost iluently. Or many years have passed sim e a 
man has been engaged in a < ertain occuiiation. He is compelled to return 
to it, and afti'r a lew weeks the fallow years seem but as days. 'Fb(‘ broad 
river of time is r leartd in such laMsal one bound. \The maihr of this 
paragraph sh-uld he fated In the sinderf, iohen pos%ibIc.\ 

So much to Ihi- (Tcdit side of tht' memor) account. 'Fhe debit side is 
in a seriously tinsit'sfectijry conditKai. If we ask a number of jicrsops 
\yoii should do this \ as to their earliest re-col lections, t've are surprised to 
find how very little they are abU to re-produce, ('ollecting my own re¬ 
membered store between the age of o and 9 years, and allowing liberally 
for omissions, my treasure reaches llu; low figure of one hundred re collec¬ 
tions. J Judging from in'iuiries this estimate appears td fit the general 
run of human being-). 'I'be figtiie 100 will cover also in my case (re/// it in 
yours ?] the age from 9 to 12; but f expect that my retentive powers are in 
this instance considerably below the average. Still, there is no rc.ison to 
imagine that the figure should be more than quadrupled. Prom 12 to 20, 
omitting two journeys, 1 gather 2000 recollections [Inm many do you 
gather 9 j this being .again a generous esUimate. I suggest that average 
persons of thirty-four years of age do not re-member much more of the 
above periotls. A pedestrian tour, umlertaken about the age of 19, which 
extended to Austria, Germany, Prance !md Denmark, and lasted about 

*JFot remarkabic: m(.'niorie.s, S)ce iJwrvKet, Za ^imoire, 1902, pp, 52-O; llamiltun, 
Mcfafhysici, i%Tt, :i, pp. 224-6; and iTcnkle, Remarkable Cases of Atemory, 1871. 

^V, fluid C. llenti, l^emiers Souvenirs, 1896; Jnfiuence tie A Age sur la 

Jffftftoire /mmtdiate, 1894; and Colegrove, Indimduat Memories, 1899. 

' ti omit in my conception of *‘re*coUectlons” such knowledge as is implied in the 
w ords and phraMis I learnt, and in the musculai^and neural dexterity I acquired. 
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seven months, yields 700 details. A second tour, a year later, extending 
to Austria, Italy, Switzerland and France-, and'lasting three months, yields 
the same figure, 700. . ■ ' ' 

Thus the first 20 years of my life bring about 3600 sheaves into the 
garner of my memory; 20 .to 25, which were years rich in varied oppor¬ 
tunities, yield 2000 more; and another 9 years, less suggestive in;l^heir 
history, probably 4000 more, omitting the last twelve months wp, to the 
lime of writing. This swells the number of floating le-collections between 
oand 34 to about 10,000, allowing for omissions. A somewhat Boheihian 
life is thus numerically summed up in what may be lived through in half- 
a-tlay. In other words, I am able to re develop about one, iO,oboth 
of what happened to me, though it must be admitted that a quantitative 
statement is not whpUy satisfactory. Moreover, the re-developed, systems 
of the first nine years do not cover more than the space of a minute’s 
activity, and could be re-developed during that short interval; and if we 
apportion ten hours of waking existence to a day, I do not produce one 
250,000th part of what happened to me during the above-mentioned period.^. 
The fircts on which the calculations arc based, I may mention, were 
carefully collected, sifted and tested. The records for the first 25 years do 
not dc|)end on averages of any kind, but on lists drawn up systematically 
and supplemented by the occasional additions of at first unrecorded facts. 


Lft me give an illustration as to my meaning of point or detail. \Mien at Tortfbay I 
went (i) to Tottness (2) by rail; (3) I have a glim])^- of my arrival (4I and another of 
part of iny walk ; (5) I see the pier ; (6) we are going down the Dart by boat; {7) now 
the liver seems to become narrow; (S) now 1 see the hills; (9) the river is frequently 
n.irrow ; (to) I have pointed out to me (ii) a barn (l2) wheic some voters were forcibly 
retained, (13) through which the Ixipnigh lo'-i its voting nghis ; (14) we see Raleigh’s* 
bouse, etc., etc. From tlii.s ccunplc il is plain that the numlicr of details—since even the 
l implest sensation is a coirplff\—depend.s on not quite a sali-faclory definition of what a 
detail means, and that each inquirer must suiqiiy illtustralions of his method. The mode of 
numerical entry which I adopted was a* lollows. To represent i to 9 I used .slight horisontal 
.slroke.s, and slight strokes slanting from right Po left and left to right, three positions for 
each stroke. In the tens I omitted the roro.s. Kadi item was usually represented by one 
word only ;«and, when practicable, as when re-coUccting the shops in one road, I em¬ 
ployed only the strokes without the word. In collecting my material I placed niysejf at 
some ehtonological point, and followed closely every line of suggestion to the end, thus 
covering a period as with a network. .\t the same time I kept notes of details which I 
rc-mcmbcrcd after completing the list. Ordinarily I also left a margin, from one ihJ 
twenty .and mortp, according tatho importance of the events m question. The student^ 
with these suggestions to assist him, should epitomise his osun life, imeistg the Jiutor^ in 
memory, ffemight also determine the froportion and nature of visual, audUt 
images, induing feelings, ' 


The relative quantity which average individual fe-tneni^bersTS'paltry, 
and only in/very few instanies—so few that they need sq«cdyijb5' con¬ 
sidered—is the far pak capal^e of being re-instated without th4‘5^s|stance 
of repeated irien^rising.^ ..This can be tested by-evcary4ay \OC«tt«^ces. 
For example, I lose the Tnanuscrfpt of a chapter of this - I.^m greatly 

interested in its recovery; but for several nionths the.n\P<ieof disappear- 
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ance remains a mystery to me. Tinie and again I make eflbrts to re¬ 
member where it was lost, and at last some one finds the manuscript. 13 o 
I even now recollect the occasion Not in the slightest. Again, I am 
about to re-read a certain fjlay of Shakespeare's which, by the notes in tlu* 
margins, I indirectly know I have read, and which I saw acted about six 
years ago. I carefully write down what I am able to re-develop of its 
contents: about a dozen details cover the ground. I now read the ])l.iy, 
and observe that not a single additional detail is recovered. ^Repeat tfie 
experiment^ It would be tedious to marshal further illustrations, and my 
observation of others agrees completely with what these two insiaiifes 
reveal. The mass of what is forgotten is irretrievably .lost—no agonising 
want and no abnormal condition brings it back. There is also evidciu-'.* to 
show that old men do not ro-develop fresh details abput their youth [asA 
aged persons what they rc-mcnihcr of their rotef/i], and that in dreams, in 
delirium and in drowning it is unlikely that ■wc re-produce what has not 
been re-developed for years —incautiously repeated tales notwithstanding. 
{Ash children about their earliest re-collections^ 

It may be objected that, on iny own showing, several thousand items are 
re-developed which date baf.k many years. In these cases the memorii's are 
not as hoary with ag(‘ as they appear to be. It is true that they refer to 
twenty or thirty years ago; bat they have been re-integrated since at various 
tithes. Only in so far as systems pass through the mill of time repeatedly^ do 
they*survive long periods, for instance, a disastrous fire at a public resort 
calls up with me inviriably a burnt-down theatre which I had seen, and 
thus alon^ is that sight preser ved. .Similarly with the totality of what is re¬ 
developed : as certain details are .sensed, or thought about, so certain less 
’recent ones are re-dcveloped. Of course, some things are re-produced 
much more frequently than others, jicrhaps every two fnonths, while others 
are re-developed not oftencr than once in two years. A longer interval 
tends, I believe, to wipe nut the traces altogether. Once, for instance, 
that a melody which interests us iif heard, wc repeat it frequently for a few 
weeks or months : then the intervals of re-collection gradually widen till re¬ 
instatement becomes (lifticnU and at last impossible. If, on* the other 
band, a series of melodies interests us in succession, wc dwell little on 
each, and melody after melody is rapidly forgotten. , So with all our 
memories. They are first formed, then frequently rehe^'cd, then the 
intervals of rehearsal grow wider, then the images become J^distincl, and 
at last they sink into oblivion. • . • 

\ ' 'V 

, Faces of old times, and distant events generally, are frequently, but unostentatiously, 
«e«,deve 1 oped in connection with like faces and like events.' For an example of f ho,se re- 
eollections see Galton, hiquiries, i8Sj, p. 193? * 5 ****^ imagery, see Ribol, La 

Iditneire Affective, 1894, pp. 379-8!, " ' ’ 

' " ■ ■ ' . ■’ 

...As we^ grow older, the earlier y^ars loTO'littOTe apd more of their meaning, 
cb,midieations''of old times'^b^ by lecent ones. Old 

iiotioi)i an(i|interests became and new notions 
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incl int(rests take the vacant places. Thus the bulk of memories con¬ 
st intl) shifts Its eentre of gravity, keeping close to the heels of the present 
lii < aus( of this device the memory contents present many anomalies, and 
for this reason much i\hich wc re-devclop is of Jess importance than much 
which we forget For instance, I heai a witty saying. If 1 am^ire 
Of (iipu d, I foigct it almost at once, while if interests are pressing, it tends 
lo be ignon d If, on the other hand, 1 have occasion to repeat it and^re- 
K pf It It soon, then this witticism is retained and prevents the ready 
assiiin] ition of fresh ones In this way accidental circumstances decide to 
onu* (onsiderable extent that unimportant m liters shall be re-developed, 
tnit otlurs shall not be acquired, and that iinpoitant ones shall be de¬ 
ck \clojied cjr forgotten. For the sainc* reason persons who live much in 
the just and love detail will re pioduei much, while those who live in the 
jiicsent ind abhor detail will re jroduee little So also in a monotonous 
lie little will be re del eloped, since the later events displace the earlier, 
whih m an adventurous career del ills will be unlike and will, therefore, 
not e o\ er each other. L islly, men interested m textual or historical studies 
will re membc’r mueh. 

It is clifhe uU to dcteimine the* quantity of del ills re devt loped from day 
lo iliy \You might help in asttrfarning t/u pniiw facts.]^ In the 
twenty minutes’ conversation recorded (see loS), I le member fifty-eight 
ti ms which refer to the far past, the mo*-! distant being about eight years 
old Thus in a casual and typical eh it T letail an i in idcnt, about seven 
veirs old, containing forty dttuls out of a j^ovsiblc ninety. Again, in 
.mother tilk I refer to twenty seven out of a jjossihle forty five details, at 
It ist I’^ht years old Uneki similar eiuumstances 1 le develop seventeen 
det Ills enit of a po‘»sibli twenty, at K ist four ye us old I eaiiiig that some 
thni,' woulil fall, I rcdevtloj) a sumlir ineieknt six years old, and then 
anolhti sixteen years old C)f com sc*, on tione of tln.se occasions had I 
any thought of experimenting V, ite lung other peojile, they appear to me 
lo le develop systems at the same r.atc*'and in the sunt manner. Evety 
day about twenty details referring to the moio distant jiast are perhaps re¬ 
instated [Is Has w?] Few diys piss wulioul sonn old systems re-de- 
velojung, while on favourable ote isions severil hunditds of these are 
re manufactured. To take an extreme insl me c, one day 1 iccorded in my 
note book one thousand items which I delilx i itelv re developed. 

It IS plain, therefore, thai: the total of tk tails whuh may be* re-developed 
i> not the same as the total of details which we Invc lived through, and I 
suimise that, with trifling excejitions, n eolleetions do not go back directly 
more than about two years.* [This is a guess | It is also obvtotfs (sfec,-^) 
that methods of work and thmght, tts well as mueh of out mtrai are 

over and over again applied within the year^ thousands of them heif^ refeeUed 
dav by day. \\ 

There is no princely path by which wc can return the way we hive 

* The pictures eira'Am la oih minds yire laid m fading CTplours { and if not 
I (.freshed, v \nish and disappear,” (Lockn, Human Ifiiderstandtnst bk« a, ch. lo, sec. 5) 
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come. Wlierc there were stately cities and the hum of busy life we en¬ 
counter ruins and a scarcely broken silence,* for only what jjcrcnnially enters 
into our daily task and our homely thought is guarded against the wasting 
influences of time. Facts and fancies come to us thick as snowllakes. 
!Most of these fall on uncongenial soil, and are no more ; some of them lie 
on the ground for hours or days ; nearly all are gone with the season ; ami 
a few only remain on the mountain' tops. As a knight’s shining aimoui, 
to put the matter dilforcntly, requires constant furbishing, so wo aa* i om 
polled continually to relearn as well as to rc-develop. The niajt''tic 
mountain masses and pa‘;s<-s of Switzerland, the images of whic'h lovingly 
lingered for years, arc paling gtaduilly but surely. The memories ul !hc 
Capitol, St. Peter'-., the I’itti (lallcry, where they arc not repiaei-d by tlir 
images of photographs and pictures of those place.s, are lost in tin* h.i/\ 
distance. The ooiridor-^ of the ivouvre, the Rue de Rivoli, the Avtiiur de 
I'Op^ra, are fanrio rather than la< ts now. Influences whii'li jinjtuiscd 
nerer to abandim us, an- growing dim and distant. Hence we li.i\e to ic 
read our book^ eveiy lii'.tuim if we have not outgrown them, and our bcliel-' 
must be re-e.\amined it our f.iith in lliem is tt.> have a reasonable foiind.ttion. 
A large portion ol our li'e is thus given to fixing and n-fixing the shadows 
of things, t 

115. Tim- 1 ’koci.s- 01 I)i: Hevkuopment. 

There are a number of fa< tors wliich (('mluceto oblivisreneo or dis 
memberment. 'I’he llr-t m oukr i-, supcrlh i.il j'liinary attention (sec. i loa), 
and here it could easily oe puni il tli.tt we meinhcred in the first in.sian* t, 
though we are unable to iedeu*lop what we had membered. \/’ro%'t\\ 
Next comes attention at the man in (sn. noa^, as in marginal .sight, and 
here again a thing is no sooner oli-i rved than it^is forgotten. A 

similar factor induces foigettulnesa in set ondary attention. This hajipens 
when wc are only inicrosted in the most general features of an image. 
Under these circumstaiu c-, and tlil'y arc most common, les.s and less of the 
image is re-developcd until tlic baiest outline remains. \Examinc expt ti- 
mentally.'\ Over and above th se attention aspects, covcu:^ t/tefdci0/simple 
forgetting or de (it'^rhtpmcnl. !■ or instance, 1 look at the underside of tlie 
seat of some particular ch.iir, r arelally and at lei.sure, and cnti'r In my note* 
book what I have observed. After twenty-two days it occurs to me to test 
my memory' as regards the f hair, l^jr half-andiour 1 try to te-produc.e tin- 
appropriate image as completely as possible, and 1 find that insistence does 
assist. I then enter into my note book the result of my reflections. When, 
for puri>ose.s of comfiarison, I look at the notes containing the flrst set of 
observations, 1 am unable to rc-membei* anything more, though I .stniin 
hard for some minutes. I.astly, 1 view the ^upturned chair carefully once 

^*“TiTOe riulllates our memories. lake naUies written on the bark of n tree, iher 




teuton {/nfu/rUtt 1883, pp. has a short discassioQ which bears on (he sub¬ 

ject of this section. 
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more. 'I’o my siiiiJiibc I discover that my image is very incomplete as well 
as misleading, and it further transpires that vfhat I observe is wholly un- 
fcirniliar. {^E xperiment colkciively with physiological and other diagrams^ 
fn such an experiment, then, it is made clear that lapse of time of itself 
mutilates and ultimalely kills memory.* Hence* if we grant that memory 
is ever fading, we can understand the importance'of recurring to a subject, 
or, as ^\ilh the very young child, the significance of ceaseless repetition of 
cvci} kind of activity. 

I'roin the last chapter we know that, roughly speaking, images develop 
out ot otlicr images or sensations, and that sj)ontaneous images, apart from 
neural excitement, are practically unknown (secs. qo-3). At the same 
tunc devt lofimcnt has its limitations, k'or example, the letter a being con- 
neett (1 with the other letters of the alphabet, and thesf* in turn with primary 
and sec'ondary systefns of every class, we might imagine that the letter a 
would c< nd to develop the whole of what we know. This is so far from 
being the lact that the letter a will generally suggest nothing. To be able 
to rc dexclop a fact which we are observing there mu>>t be close intimacy 
between it and some known fact, for when an observed fact is not related 
to an> thing established, there will be no obvious means of recalling it, and, 
it will, therctore, tend to be forgotten. C)n this account it is well so to 
connect all tj^at is w’orth ro-dcveloping that it may lie developed pretty 
fiequenlly, and since systems are seldom caiefully (onneeted with this end 
‘in view, mo.st things are natuially forgotten kuithermorc, disintegration 
being a constant factor, it follows that what is little attended to becomes 
indi'^tinct, and for that ver) reason it is niglected, di^'missed and forgotten. 
I.j‘tl), change of interest, largely due to peiiovhc' needs and the rivalry of 
jnimaiy systems, farther weakens .md deslrovs the traces of the past until • 
tIuTe remains only a small resioue oi ty]>icil and fnmly connected units of 
tl ought and action. * 

1x6.-—RE-I)EVEtOi‘Mi-;NT i.s Atik.vujn ro StTiviviNc; Traces. 

In sertion 108, and again in n'ction 109, I rcfcrrc^d to the immediate 
constituents of primary and secondary sjulcni'.. 'I’his, of course, includes 
what is re developed. Let us puiMto the theme a little fuither. Some one^ 
IS an exe-ellent mimii\ I have reason to hi hove that he is a good visual 
and auchle—one who well images sights and sounds. 1 ask him, **l)o 
you rc‘-nieinber the hearth m \ .’s study ?" “ Perfect!),’’ he replies, “I see 

it before me as if I stood in front of it.” His ejes appear meantime 
rivetted on some uncanny object. “ Can you tell tne,” I then continue^ 
“the number of circles round the marble rosettes?” He is nomplussed, 
and that because there are linnets to second sight. iTest yourself and 
others in this respect?^ It is ^tonishing how much some people oWrve 
and re-figure j but though a man can re-member much, he sooti,breaks 

*An experimental study of this subjeet is found in Philippe, Sur ks TransAmuOiens 
de nos Jotas^es fiientales^ logy. 
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down under a close examination If wc consulci th it to ol)scrv»' is ti' 
attend, we shall see how absurd it is to expect ilawkss obsuvalion b) 
means of re-coliection. If an object as such weri. f minted to a lon^wn^ 
ness, this would be probal^le because the object would be in consciousiu 
Not so on the theoiy of attention U hen we look at an object, there is i 
constant flow of fresh images, for new systems are pcrsistcnll) Ikiiu' 
developed Memory is redevelopment, and a full complemcnliiy imue 
of an object would imply that we have exhausted the possibilitiLS of oh 
seivation. 

There IS anotln i ojiect ot the ihove problem. I show to a fri< nd i 
jjood visualisei—a s nkin,, e utoon Tie just glances at the sketch hifoif 
1 remove it, and 1 then put to aim . numbi r of cjuestions as to the d . u 
he has obseived It is siiipiis n, hovs often he is right, and it is insi ic lUi 
to notice how often K iswnm^ He t s thre.. buttons where tin u i 
one He describes the coichnuiis hoots, whereas m the cartoon tluv 
are covered with a ru., Pos t \e e.ior thus cnteis into his image |/^v 
penment ] 

The last stat» m ni Diovokes i ([uesnem If 1 changed the putur*. to 
suit his deseiiption and showid it to him, wh it would he say? J oi ni) 
own part I ha\» litli' ooubt t ) lio,v the ciueiy would be met |ucl.,iiu 
from general eibsLiv ilion \ com hide tint ht wouul reply: This pietua i'- 
diffeicnt from the oik vou fust shoved me lit would find tint ilie 
secondary eotaOininons Kd to xhsnnt mitres, and that when thiy wi i 
brought togi llui lilt \ • \( liicli d c i( h oiIki He would also on seeing th 
first sketch, le member Us details mm a bettii [Tut thu ] They would 
have an intinii(>, <onipirii)li witn tint ufeirtd to m the example of 
looking over a htth volume we h ne ii>t fimshi,d r< ading (sec io8) // 1 
can often idtntify fo a nu b (if njt r 7 iVa n /act to fate with it, while frtc 
production IS yet dmud to m In e>ther words, recognition is supeiior tc* 
free re development 

117—No UiiviMD Imaci m the Mpmorv. 

The description cjf the iin<i e, m tin cased the cartoon, is rejected in 
favour of the actuil delineation Was there them no fixed inngc or 
< ounterpart of the ohji c I ■' I he next si ction answers our question m tin 
negative. Observation is essentially cganised It is as far lemovcxl is 
jcj-ssible from resemlibng the ordunry processt>f photogiaphy. Not only 
do we in practice chnfly see whit we have seen before; but the whole 
altitude of obacrvation lu utilitarian W'e are arrested for a moment bj 
one or two attractive Icatuics. We do not fix an object with our cyt 
eatnora, we walk atound it, Wt. do ndt take the whole of a scene m at 
once, but in a rambling fashion We observeia few details often and many 
details not at all, slurring over some, and dwelling opon others. 'The ey e 
product, leaving aside afterimages (sec. jtssh is, therefore, substantially 
dilHerent from a photograph, JSxceptVith systems which we have cic 
veloped repeatedly, and with ‘sadh aS we have just develojwd, images nc h 
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in detail do not exist normally. {Have you detailed iniagesf] There is 
usually present a summary feeling conveying fhe tptal impression, and a 
number of more or less hazy and scrappy images. 

Li)t/e (cl. iSSi) (Microcosmus, trs., 1885, i, pp. 326, ff.) holds that memory implies too 
comj)Ic‘K a procc-sb to be accounted for neurally. He says that an object diflFers- so much 
with the closeness and the position of the spectator that the corresponding image would, 
hilt lor .spiritual activity, be a mass of confusion. Wundt’s explanation of Lotze’s, diffi- 
cully is of the conipositc photograph type. He writes : “ If we think of an acquaintance, 
we nevei image him precisely as we saw him at a ccrlain moment ; our idea,' on the 
contiary, is composed of many observations the constituents of which partly complete’ and 
pailly (h-lodge each other” [^Bemerkungen zur Assodationslehre, 1891, p. 339 ). 

'I'hc subject is one eminently fitted for experimental observation, and I have, accord- 
ingly, gone .somewhat carefully into the matter. Testing the memory contents.by the 
rule of objectivity (sec. 13^), I find that the images of aciiuatnlances are with me individual" 
aiid not superimposed (sec. 76a). A particular re-developed system, or several particular 
one.s, stand for the man or the woman. I cannot find any image which resembles acorn* 
posite photogiaph or which is not individualised. Kxperimeiit confirms this. / Tiave 
^I'ccially oksen'ed a multiplicity of o/jetts hath stationary and in motion ; some once, sonU 
repeatedly; some for a long time together, others jor factions of a second. The images 
ncT'cr fused, though I often desired them to do so. .Most of them could be re-developed 
for a second or two ; but they were .soon forgotten. Ch.uiging objects, such as trees which 
I approached, oft'ered .several particular images, according to the transforinatioiis which 1 
notid ; exceptionally I could image the object as changing. There wa.s neither a com¬ 
posite image nor a supra-inundane one. One minute'.s continuous observation could not 
))(' rc-insi.ited, owing to rapid oblivion. Some favomed .'•nap'shot.s survived, and those 
were the ones which went to .swell the entries in my memory. However many deliberate 
experiments I matlc, the result remained the same. I claim, therefore, that Lotze and 
Wundt, and tho.se who agree with them, are wrong as f.ir as my memory is concerned. 
The only fact to be explained is why the .second .snapshot is more easily taken and pre¬ 
served than the first. [Diligently study your stored images, the ircation of images, and . 
the growth of typical images, as far as <:/ the lenses ate coiieetned.^ 

11 we turn to a related class qt facts, tho.se ol .summ.xry feelings and combination feel- 
ings, we come to a different conclusion. For instance, in reading a hfpok, my opinion of 
It seemingly or changes as I ro.ui. So with the impression left on us by a vi.sit in- 
th'c country. Objects h.ave thus a constant influcijce on us, leaving traces which in a re-';, 
mote way.resemble composite photogr.i|)lis. However, this hold.s only of feelings. 


118.—Im.MJKS are soon ExilAU.VniD. 




.\n image scarcely arrives but it i.s gone, developing and disappeariipg • 
within lc.ss than a second. {Test.'] This might be explained, and, to a certam 
cxtent.rightly, by saying, that *ve dwell organically on images for a very short 
time. ^V'(^ have Speedily dismissed, pre-develo])cd and re developed 
millions of times ffr this so it is argued, and, therefore, we are^' 

* unable to keep them before us. A different explanation appears ^pre.'. 
satisfactory. In studying, for insfence, one of Raphael , 
evolves a coin()f^fiensive. summary feeling like the moods we , 

of in sec. 109.' 'i tjiijl lipjt: .study the picture dbwn to its minut^.^Tip^JsV 
I was interested iff a. genera^^ The 

'■specis differed, Stftti.I know 'thf picture consequently 

When I stand beforip it,’myattefftipntls'employed in 


a:: 


than in its piirts. 
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rapidly and tentatively sweeping over various portions, and thc'.e aic not 
fixed in my conception. "In re-development, then, wiiat liapjieii', is this; 
the outlines are vaguely re-instated, and along with these, or pretvcling 
or,succeeding them, is ^he persisting feeling which evolved on the (i( c.i'.ion 
when we took our many observations. This mood tells us, or can he niaile 
jto tell us, how we were affected in the first instance. Fitfully one minor 
feeling relieves another, and these suggest the contents, or often tlo y only 
hint at them. The crude and incomplete sots of outlines, indioaUve of tiio 
reality, hover about. bejoud details here and there 1 observed liuli-, .is 
my eyes, like search-lights, swvpt rapidly hither and thidier. iie.ue 
attention,—at least in those wh(> have not made a special study >•! th.it 
Madonna,—when directed low.ir(l-> this image, finds almost nuthing ; • tio. 
and seeks for pastures new. | Test 

The incompleteness and waywardness of the attention ('luelly raeoiim 
for the imperfection of the le-jiroduced system. Let us apply this * 
tion to facts which are easily verified. r.,ookmg at a tree in wiiiti ' we 
observe manifold hranehes uiul twigs. 'I’h-. tvhole appearance is like that 
of a gigantic coral. Could any one, I ask, re integrate such .1 tree -o uiie 
*' ,pletely that he could forthwith start counting the leaQcss buuglc ijm- io 
one, as he might in a perfect after image ? Most assuredly not. Hi- h.is 
only scrutinised the tree superficially ; he has gue.ssed rather t[uinni),i r\id 
he has only scanned some of it.s outlines and its general ajipear.un e; 
he has gazed more or less in.iitcniively and intermittently iniw at fh - 
detail and now at that, 'fhere w.is not one view; but there avere '..iri'.us 
.views, each incomplete. 

Walking along a country lane, I notice the grasses which line both sjdi-v, 

, .VVhat man could count the green blades and mcasnue their lenetli by 
'developing the im.ige of the country lane? Tins last <use throw., light on 
‘the question of what a casual observer re-collccls of the Madonna. Snpf)o;-e 
the whole figure covered vitiuype such as that in which this hook is ,oriiiti d. 
^ould the observer at a glance r?>ad the whole type off the pictureNow 
the letters only give concreteness to the multiplicity of details ofwiiirh the 
picture is made up, for just a.s the type yields a blur in the inia/;e, ;;o the 
■kverage view will, except for general outlines and special details, he a blur. 
Correct observation is the art of the .specialist, and as a cla-ss of obji' t^, 
more and more exhaustively attended to by us; as discrimination deals 


with more and more details ; as innumerable details become well connected, 
so observation yields increasingly higher results. For this reason a breeder 


Of horses recognises or connects a quantity of details where the non 
specialist hardly »ecs any. Similarly, the lady of fashion^ after a single .set* 
oh^rvations lasting a second or can. give a .swprisingly detailed 
^acTOum of her rival’s dress. So also thVpiptam on a stormy sea cjuiekly 
hikes in the situation.. ^ In ea.sy, procee<!> 

Generally anace.- Sheakinir a .... ■ 


is speedily 


objects toith the purpose 
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of lest big the nb(roe.\ 'I'his confirms what we learnt in sec. 44 as to the 
superiority of systematic re-attention. ' * ■' ' 

l''.xi)erinR;nt strengthens our conclusidhs; - My"eye's, in pasangi'eatehone 
impe rfect glimpse of some gold chains in a shop^windoWf'smdas I ddhtinuc 
my walk I say to myself, “ That is a jeweller’s shop.” The generaFim- 
pressi(jn being one well assimilated, I do not trouble'about a multitude of 
details. My attention fastens on a few trivialities, and everything ^se is 
left to be inferred. So also in the many individuals, vehicles antf hbuses 
which challenge my interest. I member this or that semi-familiait,.detail, 
and ignore or conjecture the rest. In this way I recogni.se a whole^Stireet 
at .a glance, observing very little as regards detail. In half-an-hour’s ^alk 
niv eyes alight on .several thousand objects, just noticing therri'or selling 
-,omc peculiar feature. 1 bear a familiar person’s tread, or catch a'side 
gl .nee of his coat tail, and that satisfies me as well, as regard.s his identity, 
;c. if I turned round and eyed him minutely. Again, my eyes pass by the 
object on the table which they are in search of. \fJ'csf the abojie accountf\ 
()i>scrvation, then, is not mechanical, but need-determined (sec. 78), and two- 
thirds of a second is the average time ^penl in the contemplation of an 
object. This can be thoroughly tcsi-.d by examining a fine photographic 
view. On repeatedly inspecting it, we unmistakably note that all is not 
nwcaled to us at once,* and tliat it is only occasionally in ordinary life 
that we are detained for several seconds by any scene or object. \Examine 
a :^ood photogmphf\ Infrequent observations the same features, unfortu¬ 
nately, aliract*us. [Test ///A.] \\hen, therefore, an average image is 
tleveloped, it continue.s to exist only for .1 moment. It is otherwtW When 
we have made a special study of an object. The man whom I have ob- 
servi d repeatedly, *with a view to gathering a large number of details, c^n * 
Ile re-developcd for a considerable jieriod. [ Test this .} Minute observation, 
howeit.T, is rare,'and the majority of im.igcs, therefore, no sooner develop 
th.in they dc-develop. 


rig.— -Visuals, Aijx)ii,k.s, Moi ij.k.s, Kmotii.i:.s ani> Mentals. :; 

'I'his brihgs Us to the consideration of a subject which has been ih'iitbh 
discussed. In some individuals visual images are developed with ease'j;|in 
others auditory ones ; and so on. In the language wc have adopt^%e 
as.sert that in re-development attention is expeiuh'd in proportion fo,the 
]>ossible completeness of the re production. Wc also infer that the^i^^nj|;;t 
visual is oner who in the first instance attends efficiently, ai^ 
observer who stocks no details, can never bo an expert visual. ' 

■ ^ - 

* “ Supv>ose the courite of a (gw minutes we take half a ^englance$ll^''lffi 

and curious flower. We liAvc not us many complex presentation. whliwt^We;fjail^[it^‘ay 



intcr<\st and iminihg'^^b^tyifrep^ti^ obscrvaticio freqneij^fly ref«tt 
been already obseril^:s*^/T!» :oidinsU this respect,.a 

round-almui or a roddnjg horse; - “He is unlike travetlefs {H^ttntef juiigies, 


climb mountain-peaks, and cross deserts and seesf.. 


, AilT'i ■ 
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Owing to this divergence in individuals, certain become obscured. 
Suppose I re-develop an incident. If I am a visual, I see the scene ; il an 
audde, I hear what happened; and if a motile, I n-enact the evciU. [Are 
you a visual^ an audile or h motile ?] There are many persons, of course, 
who possess the characteristics of all these types. To take an illustration, 

1 narrate to a child of four the story of “ Tlie Boy and the Wolf.” Wlicn 
I have finished, ho begs me to tell him the tale again.. 1 do so. He ;c.ks 
me to repeat it once more, but 1 decline. He then starts telling me the 
story. By his strange ga/e, the curious sound of his words, and his ge ui- 
dilations, he betrays th.it ever)thing is enacting itself within him. He 
seems to see the boy, the wolf and the sheep; to hear their voices ; and to 
move with them. He tolls the story so well, so vividly, that I feel ash.imed 
of the baldness of my own narrative. Memory is, Iherefore, sometimes 
strongly realistic in several dep.irtmonts of thought, though the degree of 
realism varies with «. iuum'.t.ince, with the individual and with age. 

Some image nearly everytliing in terms of sight alone; others re produce 
the living reality—the sight, sound and motion combined. There is 
another method of le-colicciion witiiin these. Some jicrsons an; aide, 
as it suits them, to image an object now m terms of sight and now in terms 
of some other sense, ;uid such persons have been styled Indiffercni.s. l-’or 
example, in re-integrating a melody 1 have iieard .sung, I sing it to inysell, 
or I merely listen. In the first instance, the larynx will be afieeted ; hut 
not so in the second instance. I'or iliih reason 1 can hum one tune while 
listening to another, or I am si)eaking while at the same time I arn re.iding 
by the application of jaiie sight. I irill /s rapidly while thinking in word.'.; 

I combine .sounds of every type while reading or listening imaginatively, 
and I see one object before me wliilo ini.aging anotlier. Hence in re¬ 
developing a duel vvhlch J witnes.-^ed, (»r in which I was one of the com¬ 
batants, there netd In; no movements rc-enacti d and no .sounds heard. 

I picture the sight alone. For the rc.st, nothing can be concluded as to 
the presence of a factor in average ra''e.> from what is dont; by jjersons 
under excitement, by iniant^ or by old men. f Test fhh paragraph step hy 
step.] 

Bain {Stnscf and httelUtl, if'O}, p. <}i 7 ) esprcssi:-. a prcvalciu view, the trulli of witiclj 
has yet to be proved, '.ditn Ik- .illirni. ihai an idt i i, “ a |»a.sf experience, rcvivefl on ihc 
sarriti nervous tiuckv " jin<! di.ii “ the n n<-w :<1 f'eJjng occiijMes the very same {»art«, and 
irnbesame mann.i, as ibi’ (t-'-iing. .iiui no othtiT parts, norm any other nssij^rt- 

able manner” (t'td, p. Sp.nrer, P’iyehohgy, 1890, is **Ti> reinemhrr a 

motion ju^t made wilit d.t* arni, to have a fcelde repetition of those internal Mates 

which accofupanied she rnntion— is tf) have an incipient exdtcment of those nerves w hieli , 
were slronj;!)* excited during the nmlion ” (p. 448); and.what *'*wc call ideas, are nuthing 
else than wcjtl. rcpeiilions of the {jsychical States caused by ai^al impressiDiw and 
motions” (p. 456!. This view in itMlf does not settle thequeStioa whether wc rc'-ins.i:Ue 
the vlstiiil or tiv m<'iilc aspect of cr. event, unless wl a.ssiime that all memories, exci pi as 
to desgree, arc Bitiifol and complete cdpics of jptimary ocewrrem^s.' A gravt-r proldem is 
invpived when wi- -enitc one thing and image another, hbthe same tina . In Mu-h f a«es 
we hSve evidently two visual fields,.white-Oif-Baiiy’s-dheory; the sensory field slnmld 
.apparea;:y fe.x<’iudc the imaged tme andV/fdr tutvdi I have made rejajated experimentH 10 
a.-:ur-invsi'.f tl'ai I am artu,ally employed in seeing while a scene fe rc-developcd, ami 
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the rt all 1 v s ci in},l> c )iiriimc(l the simultaneous* double view [Exptnment tn 
th e In h n ] rcmids this matter Bam reasosbt somewhat injudiciously, thii 
sin L in St ] } 1 in t\Liie 1 lend to act Out then thoughts, therefore thej do so whfii 

tluv ir I t ex lUd lie makes no attempt to settle the question by cxj^riment or by 
dir t I 1 \knsive obMrvition Of the experiments metitioned in the text, there is one 
wl 1 1 I \ le n Ij dilfirult It is only rarely thit I can hum one tunc while listening to 
an 111 I tun ciinnating, sai, from a musicil bOx The gieatest feat for me would be to 
re 1 vil I iw tunes at onre, or to listen siniultaneonsly to two conversations It will be 
un Icr I 1, of course, that it is e isy to hear sounds while humming, but that it is 
diK ill tj wc \c them into a melody See al o Binet, Phuaifi Consuuttve el le 
'' r « It tiel, IbSi), ind l^ie (SettsaftoM tt ^luu mint, 1SS7, p 16), who a^'^rts 
tint ‘ t11 I n )1 anneiiient is the niovtniLnl ihead) 1 ^un 

I hix ufirred to\isuils aiuliks iml nintiles hut no limit should be 
dt i\>n n i1ks( types of minds \\ e u , toi instime, eonstiuet an emotilc 
tltss Jn this tat pfbry would lx jiluid those in whom oy prefetcncc the 
em lit in I uiompini nents of iny ismt win n ikMlojiid Phey would 
ri oik ( in terms ol emotion All thit was fell, the smohles would con 
s< I nliously re < onstiui t, hut wh it w is not i mi turnil tlx \ would apprehend, 
Ilk u I WHO IS shoiI si^jhted, indistiniilv One 1 in, with idsantage, sug 
i Itllh md 11st 11 iss (<//io t 0*' t ( X ind n inx them mentals 
1' SI on \ redtviloj) the nudmihl nii uimiin word'', fnnt summary 
let iius md somhinUion ie^,lin s Ihiou^li the rtstru tion of attention, 
tluv 1 nd V) ehmiuiu »he viMiil uulili, monk ind tinotiU aspect They 
III iw m only ol leclings whuh inilu iti le <1 \tlu}iineit ol luppeniogs, 
md which hive been alreidv n ft'red to is sununin fellings and rombma 
til 11 f I lin^s 

< il n {Stifn/i / ii n iSS ) wi ti t t i h w itten'ion to the 

q 1 t II I MMiihsiiig Sci il Al '1 y / r tj lb , Vilisrt, D*e 

tt t ft/ s*>ittht, iSqo, 1 llwin nt tt r s ni 't t iS), Ikntley, Tne 

A' t It! I I and tti Qis 1 $ It iiSiilil / st tt ^ ef 

jlf ft I I , lSi)7 , Binel, I 1 HI li 4 f S 4 n t ti t , 1SS5, Binet, Di 

hit nn.tM tit, 1SS6, pp IS Si Bnet / 'nt rt t 7 t f M t*t iSb? , Bmct, 
J t i » utrtn ear 7 titi 7 'y i 1 t tt iSio *1 nti 7 y n 1 ( tzn/t Ca‘.uta 

teut et ft trttid L ktit, 1894, Bmel iiiil (.lixii I 7 *• tr ne' 189,, Bourdon, I^es 

J n ntfUei InUHeitwl, 1895, O irl an / Stati / Ini n I'l tt , iSqg, Dugas, 

/<f P If t n'\ , 18O', Irlniiin ml I) k ^ r tu / eatt, 1898; 

(iiiiivill , Sei/tt if 11 (jtftJ Mimtty tSSo H Iki rut Itlttt un P y h->*o^e, TS95 ; 
lilt rhmmn (/Per Be^titnum ttnet / it i tip i ' 1 i in n Ihtniett, 1892; 

Div \feniat Itnit'eiy, iSq8 I’mlliui, 7 1/ t nl , 18S3, Panllian, 

Jin i^e IntPrieur, ihSO, I’qdhin, 7 tt ention i 7n t , 1893; Philippe, 
Imu^ei Mtntxltt, 1897, PhiUpjx., In hat itmtt n d n Imic^i Alenitles, 1897* 
Kuhliiiinn, Pu Entutefe/un^ 4r (j tU P tn / 11 ti^tn iet hiniint, eti.^ 1897; 
Sniplure, Atithttutuai Proat^tes, l8qi , Vc ir, / ^uil /\eaimp a ittudv tn Mental 
Imt ry, iqoo, Stntker, 'Ipracktet uhun m, iSso, 'struker, Ih tipanpiuortURtm^n^ 
18S2 , Stiieker, hm Its Mitrutif 1SS4, Miitker, JUe la Pa *, 1886} at^Xidbqt, 

An dttempt to ThuntAe Vtstuil Ahmory, ih97» 

120.—Tub MaTJFR 01 MfMORY 

I hive lightly spoken of visuats, audiles and monies, as if all primary 
syste*ms were equally re producible. The slightest attempt at introspection 
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will, howevci, <lis''ouiaG;c such aconcluMon 1 (t in> < nc onck uoui to re 
ilevelop smells or tastes, and he will most piobahl) lincl hiin'-Lil hilihd 
[Ejifenmettf.] This being the case, we must asctrtain with soiiu c\ k tin s-' 
what, and to what extent, primary sj stems are norm illy rt dtulopi d 
In the hrst place we note that children are gcntially strong \iaiils - 
whatever else thf> may bt, while with adults, visual imagery also til ls the 
most prominLiit pi ice Owing both to ediu Uu n to 

practiti ind to tongi nit il disfiosition thcio irc undoubtedly ton ('u ' 
difflrontts m \jsu >1 "ing t inu it\ , hut these do not affect the mini 1 
Next in ordi r to s ght, t onies lit irmg As we shall learn from sc* i h, 
there is httle agrttuK ni <on«,».rnm^ the audilt memory. 1 oi nn | t I 
cannot htIp tet'ingthil I t in it mtinhci tht loiresot frientls ihou- I 
hnd It t^tfcult to liL ir tlKin “'ll imth 1 lUo appt ir todi-^'u in n in 
memory all tht dt«,r.. s from i wbisp i to i loul sound Mtmoiti my 
sound memory cxIukK to ill kimh ol soumL, including min) whih 1 
cannot m an, wiy unit hi \s with uht, so with sound Sound-' nl ny 

kind that hue httn but lu^t In iid i in In it tliitloptd with lompn i m' 

ease, lulness ind ucurn) ' 

When wc tome to smtll systitns, wi hnd tint many ]icr>'on a 1 ist 
cannotri de\t.lop t'u .n In my mi.wn t liitk snn 11 nurnory > ip( i i i) 
have, consists prob ‘bly ot in impri sion of du ilket of \ mous snu il ujK n 
me, togcthci with s ij;l t nisd uti\ii\ Ntithu m dream life noi in mu 
gination hive I s,m h unh'.s i suh^tl^lr lunng smill was punnt \l 
the same tmit, tht rct(i< \ of thi. utu.d-'m llmg, ♦ \< I uling paiiu k til 

lodged in the nu^Lni , Jo ^ not is sinsil 'uu tsf [F\p(fifMrt ii\ i 

boih rec 0 ^intiur> ar J r toil * / >/ I \ 

What IS true oi i • '1, m ' Is i 1 1 i \Vi ’un mv obsuriation I hue 

nevcrtuui,ht m\'>i’ tistin n li r ^ i i In mi^mitKci lasti, tl t n, s 
also most likely t \c' did n*- m i 'y ) hum tl c s( u^iidiry let’m 

To complete the t rude orthi dox < lush , u < n, we have to add a word 

as to re develop d lonih '\sti s ' r« irds llnut* iatttr, U suriisjuo 

bable tliat loufhts..i i j tih rt iiu (pul u smells and tastes Oih'r 

sensation', sui h as rln^ of t t n < r hut of win muscles, of gtm r d sm i 

bility, are uiually difhuiit to i 11 t hir , nd it a<fords With this that the 

re racmbraii'e oi (.« isui< pin i 'UiU, out of the 'piestiun. 

Howevtr, wh so h w ot tl • 111 s of stusations appear m a setondary 
form, summary f< th n'S .n tl » m Inn tion teilings sluirc with si,.ht and 
sofmd the honour of ott ujninj tin m tondary plane Merc smhr im ig( ,, 
apart fiom an aura of feeling, line scaru ly a phtc in the meinor We 
may note also th it stinimaiy fi t lings, in < oniparison with Other sensations, 

* Zw-urli IK i' Of, /)if Umfan^ (fei (Jehtfrs tn den -tetscitudemH lehenijaht », i Su j 
I At r, JUt Fhyuoloi^e des Gttuebi, 1895; and ihuny, Retw (Lfuru t \ur Us 

Sematiom Otfubm, 1895. 

f w' /I -MrphystoUi^isthtd PsyehaUgit dis €fesckmckuinne , 1894 6 

Sr'^tnii'T {hlfttettfe^ io 6 o, a) vavs that he cah only te-tnember culmirs eoni» < led wiili 
stni.in, on 1 in>, aijtl thtn only dnabtfilKy «nd huilv (p. 470) Hu w ife < oiild i i ily 
re Diotnl. r ustes uid smelU {p, 482). * ^ • j 
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pcisist fora viiy long pi nod [T/an^ of various coloursy sounds, /astes, 
'•nnlh, e/i ] . * * 

Natui dly ilie qiu stion uppermost at this point must be why only certain 
n-uh the secondary plane, and why sig^ht iS the most favoured 
(.n I Comparing sight with sound, certain sight-favoiitlng factors are 
« dijf ihk bound, unlike sight, offers to observation no continuous plane, 
ui't s lilt three dimensions in one, and is only casually traceable as regards 
nv or combination. The eyes, too, <an fi\ a view mote freely l&id 

lot I more piolonged period. So also sight offers more m respect Of 
(I tills, ({uality and quantity. The constqurnot of this is, according to 
to 2, ihrt attention being far more* occupied with sights than with othCr 
s iiMiioiis, memory is most complete m matters of sight. For similar 
lei oils, tht sense of touch is infcrioi from the nit mon point of view. 

lilt tout h field* IS very limiti d, it , rcstrii ti c! largely to the hands; 
It is compileated with muscular and other scnsitions over an extensiv% 
ni i, the tlctail is ill defined and not easil) nn.t with a second time; the 
mipu non made evaporates almost it once, Icising no scope for the 
It 11 in \ f u ttir, as compared wuh sight, little th t iii is g’\en at a time; and 
< tiiiliiuiouT attention very cpiukb t.uis tlu tc'^sitnm of the touch sensa¬ 
tion Faetors siuh as tliese ilso .ueemiii for the inferiority of 

tlie oiht r sensations m lespee t (4 nitnioii 

(lint nifibiluy lus alsei to be tiken into ueount Iho two eyes can 
I ijMilv move upward and downw.iril, to ri'ht and left, wUhout involving 
the ipoieiiienl of am oili( I .nut tuie I'lv. en Is in thta respect le‘s 
lt\t)»i 'bli siiuited Jt < >n’ioi 1)1 sh'it Ike tin tie ami m normal 
Hulaidual-. pTKking the Oils IS tiie utmost iiui tbi eu cm tlo in the way 
oi iin>\iment. Ilooce tin tar is more tltj ml nt on oil.ci fiinctieinings, 
llioii b it IS largf'ly independt'U ol an^le ami w ili- 

\l ^bilit) IS at a ver) l*ow stage as jtgaids the stnse ol '.mell. We can 
t>nlv to a sliglit dcgiec widen ta .. nilrut ths no mK, wbi'e iemulation of 
tlio breithing through tlu nos< i, ain^isi tlu oi Iv iiikicndent mobile 
(u teti At the same time wc < uiiiot easi|\ shut tut sm IK, and when 
smU pervade a plaee in which we au. tlu tilf.tioiv sense ictuses to act. 
r* 1 , then lore, eisy to umicrsl.iml how uifciuii snu II is to Msion. 

The sense of'touch hts aKo stiious eiiwbuks liisl, only certain 
far off portion.s of th(‘ oigainsm, sueh <is the linjv i iq s, are highly sensitive. 
'1 he sc arc also mobile; but not in the same sense as ate the* eyes, since 
the hindhng of anything by the* tin.,(is i,en<rdl> ieepiire*s movements of 
parts or of the whole of the body 1 he' inovenu'nts, too, li anythingfS^to 
be observed, must be somewhat slow and deliberate. The eye, oh fhe 
contrary, lapidly takes in a whoV landscape. , 

As tlic superiority of the sense' ot sight is so evlden as regards hb^n- 
ing information effectively, ttiat sense is naturally the most aedt^ and 
fruitful, ifence wc can understand that, other things being '^uli!| the 

• I-Tcnn, Kfchetihes sur la LocoIiuUxoadts SemaiioHs TaettUs, 1895 > s®id Weber, Dtr 
Tastunn, 1849 
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sense of sight should plaj thi leading pait on the nicnior) sli^e A^ain, 
the mobility we have spoken of tomhes setondarv as well u pimury 
systems. Not onl} does movement e\ist in pie mtmhenn^ , hut u shows 
Itself in le nicnibcrmg, thpii.;h to a slightei e'xtent Ihe exu t d it i on this 
point arc still latkin.,' XVhit seems to happen is that only the inili il sli ]is 
in eiciy monument are rtpuited Ihus instead of the eyes, m sKoidiiy 
■vision, boldly womij" to ri^ht oi to left, there is, on this hjjiotlusi , onl) 
the stiain or impulse' which goes with the meeption of the mov m nl 
Hence the stcondir) sweep ol llu e}t resembles the prim ti) sweep iii 
evei) detail, e\eept e omp’e te ness 1 lit movcintnis being essenliilh 11!' 
in both sweeps, we hue nti ill) the simc lesults * ft is in »Iii tut 
of indej indent mobilu) ih it we. sh ill | lohibly hnd the e\plau ition i t o n 
being chieri) \isiiils is u^uds ihe seeonclaiy realm, and it is iln i’-.o 
whieh esphins the [it it e t» m of 1 in ui-,e nieinoiy, since hue tfi ic i> 
available, besides the jum et '• ^h , the hi^hU mobile ling i il ip,) ritiis 
bince in smell in ti i in t mpei ituri ind in touch, indepenelmt i lob ' ') 
is so small, SLiist, H 1111 wniil 1 e nlv b njitattej m those dm eti uis ti i 
minimal de glee, if ii u', indheiei tl re womd be but mnini il in nn y 
as regards tlu', sen'^ \\ ti ut unee to pie isure pain llic line 1 i i> 
tjirly eltar iV'snie i) ni le ol tin m ituie ol a .^eiiei il dislirbuiei )i 
shock. It will onl, be 4piL(iibI ri developed whin there is i it| a d 
general disturb live, ' , iineiir the inlluenii of eiteite inent Ke vie win; 
this intricate isjdt ot tin iji stion, the lonc lusion sums wan inte d tl it 
the dithcult) ot r e\ci"i g i funetion, to„,elh(’■ with the hi,,li st i’ of 
development ot th u tune t on Irom tlie peiuii af view of .,tle ntion, iri the 
factors winch doui nn ih fulness e)t nmnoi) j//c>7«> /i /^e / nt if 
FcJifuth iii/t i > ^ ! x-* 11 / "*] • 

When vve come to th I litU', ot eh lui t inel snlness hope and eit'.piii, 
emphasis and dcnib' h < lin ^s whie li h iv! tho i,,’ht it> w irnilli ind it', life, 
—we are tempted to eh ri) ihit these i iiin^s hue setondar) elin-ieier 
istics at all Ut may be in km id* it ill the ni me n repetitions of fe e*lings 
which were loinn rij n't miwht ir..uc t i if i mm’s 170s an 1 t' itiires 

speak cloque ntl) c»t l)i, < elii s when le is ab^orlvd in nunioiics, ind 
Ihal^ therefore. We have prcMut ir .e li lease pn tl velojied It elm s ,ind 
not re-devedoped ones We rnif^ht f' rlh r insul lh.it these fte lin„s, as u 
ve-alid by intieiificetion, hivt a Jeur 1) piimary eharadiT, and suggest 
ncjtl ing sec oiidar» t 

^n a s n^e d c vica just put forwatd is corre'ct. fhe truth apjie irs to 
b the* the mnttir of fumary nnd that of %i(,ondary systems ts sttutiy om 
fhe .ee in^s, .n ccjrciinglv, as Well as the sensations, always icniiin the 
same* whet < r it be a ejutstion of pie dc#eloping or re developing 'Ihus 
visud and ,uril systems of a secondary order differ m no sub 
stantial lesjiect troiu vuual and aural systems of a primary order In 

* Feg ^ r (A unction'- oj the Btmn^ 1886, p, 463) wys t ** VVhvn we think of a 1 irgt or 
divta.it ib|e{i iht«yi ^ arc divergent or parallel; Vhea vr« think of a small or 111 u object 
the opi.c c e onv> rf'e.” [ Im utth mtror,\ 
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memory we; liave merely repetition. Where^influences beyond the body are 
concerned, as in sight or hearing, certain parts of the'action fail to be re¬ 
peated ; whilst in the case of feelings or oijganic sensations the repetition 
may be complete. Hence primafy and semndpty yysiettu offer, same 
matter to inspection., and only the setting or the enwonment ik changed ; 
and this conclusion .again confirms our belief that the motor activity'implied 
in primary systems recurs in secondary systems. J . 

'J’he cjucstion thus arises whether there is any essential difference between 
thouglit and action. Taking a normal instance, this seems to favour the 
existence of such a difference; but we may choose examples w'hich; intro¬ 
duce considerable doubt. For instance, resting in the tall grass by the 
roadside, 1 hoar some one approach. ’I’hough he is alone, he is speaking 
aloud and gesticulating freely, as if he were engaged in an exciting conversa¬ 
tion. Assuming now for the moment that this individual cannot image 
sights, and we have a man the matter of whose thought in no way differs 
fiom primary activity of a normal character. 'I'hought, in this case, is 
“acting,” in the actor’s sense; though the “:ictor”is here an extempore 
jilaywright also. Such thought is iiidistinguishali'e from the actions of an 
engineer who, with his hantU, i.s thinking out .some piece of work. Other 
inst.inces illustrate the satne point. We may sing aloud a song that we 
know, or recite aloud a favourite poem, or (luote to some one a remark 
we had made on a previous occa'-ion. In these cases what is re-membered 
is [ire-membered, and, as far as the “matter” of thought and action is 
(oru'erned, no difference i.s discernible. .Is I am writing now, I audibly 
whisper the woids to lie WTiiten. Here the voice is merely lowered in 
the jiroccss of thinking. Howevov, this lowering may continue, until I 
alone can hear myself; and, fur’her, the movements of throat, tongue, 
teeth and lips which arc so frefpiently observed and so dilfirult to avoid, 
may apparently disappca*r in thought speech. A!l that wc note, then, in 
normal thoteght processes, is a very hkv and restricted ran^e of activity, 

A microphone might, for this reason, IxSray our innermost word thoughts, 
anil our whole “ inner ” world will perhaps one day be open to others, 
'i’hosc w'h» do not accept such conclusions must point out the essential 
difference between loud and silent .solilorjuising. ' ' , 

If we once admit that the matter of thought and action is at best only 
distinguishable in degree, wc may further deleiniinc the precise meaning 
of the degree. Seeing tliat speech may be loud or soft, and accomjpani^ 
or unaccompanied by ge.sticulation, we learn that thought may be simplj^ed 
along two lines. 'The sensation or pre-integral may be reduc^ 
simplc.st form, e.g,, a grey outline may take the place of the colour^‘im¬ 
plex; and, secondly, thought, as was remarked in fo . Jiast Sj^oht .may 
only repeat the visual, the audilc or some other singk aspecC’j/'Tlbat 
simplification will noirmaliy talte place, is evident from two consideit^tions. 
It is inconvenient to one self and toothers to utter one’s'thoiights'^oud 
or to gesticulate f ahd it is also against the nature oFthe heed-determined 
attention process which we have dwelt upon in ch. 2, to elaborate anything 
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more than is necessary. I£encc,thought will naturally tend to be simplified 
and simple. In tfiaught^ t/ien, we, haye^ a simplified and lessened discharge. 
We, therefore, reach again the conclusion that, in the memory, motor 
activity:, isypresent in. a simplified'form. ^ 

Th^yre-developmentihf all that is directly dependent on the body md 
independent of the body’s environment, as summary feelings and combina¬ 
tion feelings or, again, our bodily actions, raises no’, difficulties, since the 
body is ever-present. Embarrassment, however, arises when visual and 
audile images are in question. Here the matter is genefitlly in part of extra- 
bodily origin, and the problem needs special elucidatiori, - There appear to 
be only two probable exjilanations. The light-dust and the,50und-dust, as 
happens in dreams, may be elaborated into certain definite.^images; or cKc 
the.primary effect leaves traces which allow of re-claboratipp. The latter 
of the^ courses seems the more probable in the case of normal thought. 

We are not justified in asserting that we hear in the ear, any more than 
in saying that the mouth is the stomach; that is to say, the sensory organs 
are -hot the senses, and sensations are hence the outcome of manifold 
transformations. When, therefore, a particular modification of the brain 
is (Centrally stimulated, wu obtain the same re.sult as in afferent stimulation, 


minus the full effect on the sensory termini. ^ 

There is one great difficulty in the theory of simplified and lessened dis¬ 
charges. As regards feelings of every kind, it is generally admitted that 
one class of feeling, such as sadness, excludes its oppo.site, joy. In this 
spirit we are told by Ferricr that •* we cannot feign grief with a smiling 
countenance” {The Functions ojthe Train^ 1886, p. 461). As regards sight 
and, hearing, however, it is a plausible surmise that sight .sensations do not 
'exclude .sight images. Observation sj)eaks with no uncertain tones on this 
subject. We may be engaged m coniinuous reading, and yet our thoughts 
may, be roaqiing in distant visual regions. We may be visually regarding 
one object while deliberately awaiting sight images. We may, for ex¬ 
perimental purposes, pre-member rfud re-member sights at the same time, 
oral least we may feel convinced that we are doing so.-; 1. have on in¬ 
numerable occasions tested the po.s.sibility of seeing one thing ^trd imaging 
somethii^ else, and the evidence ahvay.s favoured the .Rouble proce.ss 
theory. Against this latter notion one can only contend, that the evidence 
is uitsatrsfactofy. Visual sen.sations, as we know, persist^.some little 
time after the stimulus has been withdrawn, andi*visual ima^^:^.pnly require 
a m^imum pf about three quarters of a second to Under 

these, circumstances, probability demonstrates nothing. ,^^^,piay be look¬ 
ing, on and off when we think that we are looking cpiSi^uouslyj The only 
satisfactory course is rgpidly to explore vfith the. qtie pjeture full of 
detail, while, at the same time rerdeyeloping, sa^j in equal 

detail‘and,.Continuously. careful that 

pre^njembering and re-menitret,ing the one 
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An additional argument in favour o,f qur ppsition is,that.the primary and 
secondary field of observation are alike ii^iekte;n^^d:thkt..gra^tii^ 
variations, we cannot in imagiriatioh .see'%r , be|t 
Xfest ths?ii The range of sight or hearing w thg^ysgnii^h^isijagf and m 
imaging; in fact, the latter is as a repetiti9p ;qi.|^e;fqjrtnpr-9^,^)d44%^^ 
speec h I note the same pauses and changes in tone s^|in rordipai^';s|^,e^ 
though sounds are more frequently slurred. 
sight I observe the same method as in ordinary sight of turning 
time rate from picture to picture, and from one part of a picture fb',ja|^^fer 
part, while the images are developed in the positions in which" tlteyi;%^ 
originally observed. Often, indeed, the memory time rate is slowej^».,^ah 
the observation time rate. . ' 

To summarise thig long section. The matter of memory and lealii^s 
one, “primary** and “secondary” being terms which refer to mod^s.,'^)iq 
arrangement of,CQmbinations and not to the material of those conahinahops. 
Nevertheless the two realms are not strictly co-extensive, for sight, sound and 
feeling alone appear in re-development, and then generally in a vaguer and 
simplified form. The reason for the exceptions just referred to we have 
traced to the differences in the apparatus of sense^ the more frequent 
employment of these apparatus and their greater independence and mqre 
conspicuous usefulness. We have also seen it to be probable that sensa> 
tions and images which occupy the same position as to space always exclude 
each other, sine® the primary and secondary field ate one. [Question M/i.} 

A few remarks as to the third dimension imaged will bt fount! in sec. 169, whil^lsonie 
refeicnce to motion as sensed is made in sec. 174. Here I shall treat of two matters, the- 
first one being the nature of imaged motion, "■ 


i2oa.— Motion as iMAcuni. 


r have made frequent allusions to the universally admitted fact that we ordinarily 
image motion by; re-developing momentary imgre.ssions as does a photograph. I niHret 
doubted that one could readily image objects in motion if one so desired. 1 ioweyer,’qn 
attempting to do so, I found myself face to face with a new set of problems.' ;*"The 
final results Af the investigation are contained in wdiat follows. I can, for instancy, with¬ 
out difficulty obtain a continuous imaged view »»f the objects in any room I weltkpp^^^-a 
view nearly equal in character to the one procured by ordinary movements 'of th^ll^^, 
head and body. By tobking at the pavement for some yards ahe.'id of me, I cani'bhshti^Pg 
my eyes, image, the visual changes for that distance while I am walking. 
well known sho^„Vnd^t similar Circumstances, I can .apparently pass by theiU Si^'bh^fve 
the changes wjfii&'Qrdiiaarity result from such movements, and this I 
jxnrfection whftp^I^lfe’ top of a moving tram-car along a well known 
forc, what is W known, and I can im<agc it as pass!(^(;h]|^^^^ 4 f 

what is contindbq$.is not well known^ then T can obtain n)e|rj|ly a seijes I 

cannot image a^oarqage or a.person as moving along; for if 
or a person in aUitujle. Nor can I ordinarily 

moving or actu^n|'^,^vutonmeQt that does not move with tbeni,>...;>Ihj|i^^^!:Jr^ this 
inability seem^tj^i^dlTat^iu'linaging t^ which mov^ continuously^,^,;^<e:;;^|^i^^9ps, 
we image no eh'idroqiihent ^ii^l^itioii; .while in imaging a 

we can only do so, if we itnag^’thfecafri^ pabes by. 

Hence unless we do, or,can, re-devdop in'^i^es^ye'quantity of 
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qualitatively distinguished sights which we observe on such occasions, wc shall see a 
stationary carriage. In actual qbservation this happens when the lights of a train sire 
.seen from a distance at night time, for then we have no decisive means of telling whether 
the train is statipqary or not. Now as only the essential portion of what we sec is normally 
re-develqped, r.fl, that which £all.s within the focus qf interest and observation, and not 
the vast mass of what surrounds it, it follows that images must ordinarily appear as fixed. 
In my case this is so, and though I have experimented at some length in the matter, I can 
see no escape from the above conclusions. For this reason, I am quite unable i ven im¬ 
mediately after close observation, to image a thing as acting or moving; nor can 1 image 
my own leg or foot movcnienis while walking. [ Walk in imagination^ counling tit’/'', and 
eotnpare; thusfoll(nv second-hand of ivatch.^ Fallingwilhin my own observation, I only know 
of two classes of exceplion.s to the above rule. In dreams, as we shall sec, we make up 
our setting, and lienee the rctpiircd conditions for imaged movements exist. In the 
waking slate, on the other hand, I im.ige, or .seem to image, movement when uniler 
coDSaderable exxitement. Tims when I vividly imaginc'a i>hy$ical struggle or a sen-.ation.il 
scene, the event seems to take place befv*ro my image eyes. Ii^all such instances, how¬ 
ever, not only is the emotional aspect realistically developed; but the movcmcnis are 
plainly acted by me, while the selling is probably constructed as in dreams. [ 7 hmk of 
bicycle, tram, train and cart in motion ; measure and count in imagination objects you knoio, 
and then'verify 7 ] Wc may, therefore, sum up by saying that imaged visual motion, 
depencLson completeness of le-ilcvelopnieiit. and dial in proportion to the absence <>1 .-.uch 
completeness, we are less and less able to image motion. Only this should Iw added th.^t 
there is good reason to think that most persons have loo imperfect a memory to image 
things moving in a stationary environment. This is, however, a matter for caieful 
scrutiny, as I find that with shut eyes I can follow extremely well known movements such 
as the slow doubling of the arm. [ Test the cvhole paragraph step by step.l 

Further examination of the problem of imaged motion suggests another obstacle to the 
images rivalling the sensations. If we see a greyhound running a course, some .sixty 
seconds may pass before the course comes to an end. If we are close by, we notice con¬ 
tinuously the chief features in every one of his movements. In correct memory, then, it 
should take sixty seconds for the imaged dog to fini.sh his course, w'hilc his movemenl.s 
should lie observable .step by step. For my part I find that in lye the sense of time is 
entirely wanting as regards visual imagery, and that, therefore, 1 cannot image motion 
geherally, since without tlie lime sense all correct imaged motion is impossible. This 
dididiilty appears to be a fundamental one, and .seems to hold of all persons. The matter, 
however, must be probed by many before an emphatic pronouncement can lie made. 
{Experiment .1 « 

Strieker (Bewegtmgsvorsiellungen, 1882) mentions in the preface to his excellent little 
liook that he finds it difficult to image motion, lie holds that motor ideas are due to 
feelings in the muscles, and not to either sight or touch (p. 3) j that in thinkmg of oneself 
as moving, muscle feelings are essential (pp. 12-3); and that the same bolds of re-dcvelop- 
ment as a whole (p. 18). From this he concludes generally that since all action, primary 
or secondary, is connected with muscle feelings, therefore men, tevej by invariable 
association, an irresistible tendency to explain motion of every kind by reference to a force 
which is suppled to propel things. * ^ 


t' 


i2ob.—T hinking' in 'WORiis. 



Having dealt with the nature of imaged motion, we may.enter upon our second inquiry, 
the nature of word images or thinking in words.*' Stricktf {I^PaeUverstellungen, 1880) 
reasons along some such fthe as the following., . With- tite'V6*de^topment of letters 
or wrds are connected certain feelings in the'rotMcIes of'arti^latfoja.’^ l^ese feelings have 
their ' tmuree'in imfSiiiIses coming from;The tte^t:spNe^v(^t^, aod''|^s through the 
motor to the muscles, wlu^'thi^ii^pafreslif^in’^t^r.^ili^ous^ we localise 
them in thel^usctes (feioo). yStricket persons have those muscle 

feelings when thinklngfin '^ordl, add'b 4 tidia|^6aiE^ exceptional persons hear 
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thtir voice in ihinkmjr. We think, so to speak, in muscle feielings. Accordingly he 
icabonsthit we rc develop letters, and not words (p. 85)» that neither two Kke letters, nor 
two like words, cm t>c developed at one and the same time (p. 86); and that when 
we read one thing and recite another, it really'Is a? if two^rsonft'-osed one typewriter 
simulnncously (p. 90). Ballet (/-e Langa^ Jntimur, 1866) almost disimsses* Strieker's 
point of view with the barren and unsupported statement that the Austrian professor is a 
motile It will, however, require a great deal of scholarship to afFect Stjricker’s main 
1 ositions Dodge { WoitvorHettungen, 1896) usefully suggests that Strieker’s Wttetvations 
lie moic probably touch feelings (p. 27); he ako points out that, as in eating, the Ups are 
Ire qiic nily moved without our thinking of letters (p. 34); and he inclines to the view ritat 
what distinguishes speech from other motor elements is a kind of unlocalisedt paUd, 
uoustu imigc” (p. 35). 1 feel diffident in taking sides. The one thing tbat^seems 
clear to me is that my word thought is auril in the oidinarv sense of that word. 1 hmr 
whit I think, and these sounds have the qualities of the sounds which they reflect, I 
often obsiive the muscle feelings referred to by Strieker ; but b} no means always. 'WhciS 
[ am thinking while 1 am reading, or when I am absoihed, I consider it almqst catoln 
ih It no mii‘cle feehngs exi^t and that the thought is emircly aural, bo, too, I sdU believe 
that two sell of words, rei»etitions of each other, may he recited simultaneously, one set 
being he an.1 and the other spoken. However, the whole problem of speech imagln awoite 
yet fuller study by men of Stiickei's scholarly ehai.ictcr. ’ 

121 .—^'Fhe Growth of iul Memory. 

All (levelopineat is need-delcrmined, and primary’ and secondary activity, 
as we learnt in the last section, are indistinguishable from one another in 
all but rir< umstance. In the growth of the me mory, therefore, we merely 
trace the stages of development as far as repetition (or continuous activity) 
enters into the problem. 

In the abstract it might be inngined that repetition makes no difference 
or a gicat difference to any function I'or evampJe, falmlous quantities of 
water may flow through an non pipe without mui h oflectingit, whil^ on the * 
contrary, a breath will cause an elaboiate house of cards to tumble to pieces. 
(lOing to our data, as supplied by our knowledge of the human organism, 
wo find that repetition is neea-determmed and has only appreciable 
.idvantages when it spells vigorous activit) In the latter case, a system is 
developed with greater ease a second time, and from this it follows that 
much vigorous repetition along many lines alone makes complex procei^es* 
such as are involved in thought and action, possible. Consequently in^^ie 
adult, combinations (acts or thoughts) will leidily develop 

The manifold functions of the body at birth are alieady part of the |§|;rea)t 
fact we are dealing with \ &nd m so far .as exercise assisted in jeheir forma''^ 
tion, we might caU these functions pre-natal memoms. However, as ^ as 
extensive re-collection is concerned, the new-born infant is very fatjB^W 
the adult. We, therefore, begin our cvamination witli the child 

Tlie lowest of memoiy is at fust prc^i enj:, nuty,l^.,,c|tp.ed 

cxerase tnemtitjul For the firsl few months of its post-iutal life, 
muscular syst^ is busily ex«»t:ised. Fingers, hands,,wrist^ 
leel, legs; the head, nnd tl^* trunk; the yoice; are.*e^ise^,^‘ai to 
develop to the utmost rnhschlar systepij. The this is 

that the adult can scarcely effect a movement whicK is new to him, and ^ 
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hence his mancllous quickness and readim s», to move portions of his 
organism or to vvoik out problems (sec 19). 

The next form we may call Attention numory 01 ieio^nthon In the 
exercise memory this repogmtion is also implied m the sustunini, ot a 
particular class of movement. Still, detention 0(curs more espuixlly or 
more strikingly m the first stages of seeing, hearing, etc. Any rtl itn ely 
familiar sight, for instance, detains the eyes in proportion to the (pi intity 
of repetitions. Ihus the thild glows to recognise its hands, its mutlitr. its 
most faithful compinions, and its special surroundings so far .is tiu y 
interest it And, .imin, response to sounds becomes more and inon 
effective with repetition. fXcicise memory has large scope >n tl i dult, 
and IS evidently the most pnnittivc kind of memory. When wt ifiine 
to detention memoiy a hight 1 stage is reached • it is the stage of j r im 
tive wonder, and wonder, wl know, is the beginning of wisdom \s 
is well known, it is t isier to recognise a thing than it is to n diveloj) 
It in it# absence. 

V Advancing, we come to mh m memotx By a senes of need detirmuicd 
feats, the inlant begins to mdulgt in combined movements, such as using 
both^hands together or lo( king it its own busy hands, or mU run ting .1 
sound as issuing frtiin the person looked it. It is owing to this absence 
of combined .aclivitv th it the mf mt n.idily rv.sponds to touch, and th it ’t 
attempts only l.ateI to eo ordinate sense inipressjons. In these primitive: 
instances we have eemibijiLel e.seici'.e and eombined recognition rather th.an 
action. It IS onl> wh..n th' e Jnid e eimejs things to its mouth or nibs its 
eyes when ileepy or wli'-n, .ig.im, the eyes l»egin actively exploring, tbit 
we have action On* of sue li sm ill be "innings more and more complicate d 
actions develop until wr marvel it the wonekrful de-sterity of the adult. 
Giv^n simple aetions sue'i as lho>f cnuinerattd, and it is easy to see how 
thtf most complicated actions f )llow. hsercise of parts ends in combined 
func^Uonal exercisj until 11 is diffie nit to think of any adult's action which 
does not largely consist of incmofies. ^ 

Increasing in complexity, we meet with nceticv memory. Here some* little* 
time elapses between one act and its repetition, several acts of a diflerenl 
kind being perhaps interposed For instance, an infant not quite five* 
months old, touches a dinner plate which is somewhat removed from it, and 
after a while repeats the action several times. Or else it rdadily looks in .1 
direction in which it has been recently looking.* From StlchigOrms develop 
the Copiplex states which we have discussed under the heading of Recency 
(see, izoa). ^Vhat we do, allowing for needs, not onlj^ to be repeated 

at once, but also after a short interval. Here W made another 

advance. In the three previous kinds of^memoties rep^i^on was immedi¬ 
ate; in this kind of raemoiy it 1$ mediate., Jt brain area re¬ 
mains Sensitive for a certain period. ^ infant grows, it 

not onl|,,tend$ to mppat a. fb^lfcMantlyj but it tends 

in this way the 

memory is stocked: Heodb*'* tends t6 be retamed or resist 
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dis-mcmbcrmcnt, and combinations, therefore, take firm root and are 
readily ro-dcvcloped. / -? 

T„ ...j:_ 


factors combined and develop€{! 4 ^ 50 ft Bein^ 

lioc! eciTr 


In free memory or ordinary merooi;y,-^;M|j^p|^^^ 




child has learnt to say \ 
tclligcntly “ Thank you, 




you.” -,'Granted su^T^'^friOTde, kiid 


])ressure of needs, explain the thoughts and actions of an ad^!t,‘^i|t^^uch 
excitement and development already exist in the infant.' ‘ 
development,of,'^ is made possible, with that C, and jskji dn.uj^r^h, 
then, the existence of a need seeking satisfaction, and the’ 
of A will be followed by and that by C. The chief change 
place in the^period oetween infant life and adult life is the storinj^ 
memory and,?the simplification of acts when they do not need to,t:fe^'^l^Id 
and explicit,/^, in thought. The adult’s memory is, then, the 'c|pd’S' 
repeated activity expanded and yet simplified. Instead of thinking ;^ud 
and gesticulating, the adult thinks largely in summary feelings and cq^lpa-, 
tion feelings. ' _ . „ 

.Several authors distinguish between re-devcloping and knowing. Thus vre say tii^we 
re-member seeing an intimate friend yesterday ; but tliat wc know, believe or d0ut^,,^atwe 
have seen him previously. To know something is to “connect ” it with som^hriik'^lse. 
Herbert Spencer ,sa)rs : “ To ask a man whether he remembers that the sun shht<^;that 
fire burns, that iroti is hard, would be a misuse of language” ( 

450). .'\gain r “ A remembrance implies a consciousness, and a consciousne^ioipiiksiiper- 
ccplible duration” (ffirif, p. 447). See also: Alien, The Recognition Theory 
lSg6; Allen, Ruogmtion, 1896; Bergson, M^moire et Keconnaissanee, 1896 ^ Bc^rdpn, 
l.a Reconnaissance, 1895 ; Dearborn, Recognition under Ohjecttve Reversal, l$g^; 
ding, F.ur ThtoHe des IVUdererkcnnens, 1892; Lehmann, Ueber Winkt^rkeiu^, 
1888 ; Lehmann, Studien iiher das IVidererkentien, 1891 ; Malapert, La ^^eptitm de 
la Kessemblance, 1898; Ward, rtycholo.sy, 1886, p. 63 ; and W.asliburn, 75 w 

Recognition, 1897. , ' fr 

• 

, 122.—^l-RE Elements of Me.mory. 

A few Petipas back it was j)ointcd out that as the individual wlj^ps, 
so his newly acquired knowledge is new only in a relative sense^'^l^at 
it is becad^e^qf this that he observes mid memorises quicklyilCj^^^ft- 
portant tru^^.fo^pws as a consequence. In chs. 2 and 4 we 
perceptions^d fdeas are»not stored. We have seen since, 
would be t!0>§tp,^^way these complex systems, of which but'«v;ftsifi 
portion is and it was Also suggested,Iq; 

that sense.^||^,fcf^d'qqt dilfer in kind. That iSj^Just 
type-writef;^j^^^0hq‘^me stCel letters over 
book, c9mbinadQns' are proyadga^j^ ^g 


simple p'rpq^j^SteMumfeqr.elptnente |s-perbate^^ 
and the naridci:^fe'wlv»iWT^^^ 




new, would create 






mm 
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is, on this hypothesis, a brand-new synthetised set of elements. Hence in 
the life of adults totally new occurrences are rare, and re development is 
rapid on account of this. We, therefore, easily re-develop what is old, 
though much attention myst bei devoted ,to learning what is new, and this 
efcplains the tendency of tniees to be wiped out. It also makes it clear 
that we are not bound to assume the re-development of countless events, 
and that tfiere is no justification for the assertion that a system has not 
been re-developed for„a long time. The same components, more or less 
compounded, form part of hosts of reactions. What remains to be explained 
is the method of the com])osition of the parts; but this must be left to the 
physiologist. 


123.—Wjiat coNsi'iruTKS A pEurECT Memory? 


Secondary, like primary, systems have a part to play in th| satisfaction 
of needs, and hence the limitations of secondary systems are of importance. 
The results arrived at in the last section but one, assist us here; for the 
beSt memory is the highest memory spoken of there. A good memory will 
readily retain much for a long time, and the image will faithfully and com- 
pl^ly represent the sensation, being neither distorted, nor simplified, nor in 
anp way changed. These desirable characteristics are by no means univer¬ 
sally observable. Some persons find it difficult to learn anything by heart: 
they can retain but little, and that for a short time only. The image, too, 
in -many cases neither faithfully nor completely represents the sensation, 
being distorted, simplified and changed in various ways. Retention repr<.;- 
sents, however, but one aspect of memory. It is not enough to retain; one 
must be able to re-develop at will what has been retained. That is to say, 
•assuming adequate retentiveness, there remains the need of adequate re¬ 
development, In a perfect memory any fact needed develops at once and with¬ 
out effort. In ordinary re-collection, on the contrary, several factors have 
to be considered. We may be compelled to employ measurable effort; we 
may require to go through a good deal of haphazard re-dev^lopment before 
the.needed system develops; we may have to fly to some closely related 
fact before being successful; and we may be unable to re-instate a system, 
though we recognise the relevant detail we are in search of when we 
stumble upon it. A perfect memory, then, retains well re-develops 
readily what is relevant. My own memory well tllustrates.^tbe defects of 
mempiy.' One Spring time I had examined large hum^it- pf the wood 
anemone, seeing multitudes of specimens day by”4ay^ following 
Spring T went into the country and saw by a broo^ wMjlt,Seethed an un¬ 
known flower. This stranger proved* to be the'!%<^r^efitione. 'Phe 



cons^O^ 

resiilt 



times 
'Phe 
familiar and 
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known, >et hardly anything could be freely re-developed. In a perfect 
memory, on the contrary, a single reading woculd have Sptifficed to ensure 
l)oth adequate retention and relevant rcrdevelopment, cdttecHvely as 

rii'atih goodness of memory 

* 

124.—Primary and Secondary Series DisTiNduiSHEa'-^ ' 

(\-rtain cases suggest a solution of the problem of finally disnngmshing 
hi twc’cn memory and reality or secondary and primary combinations. For 
instance, 1 have several times thought of a face without being able to detet- 
mme whether I had seen that face in a picture or in life, or whether It wRs 
ihi work of the imagination. In such cases I have for days most minutely 
e\ mimed niy state until the face was localised in some series. [Repeat t^s.] 
Localisation, and that alone, seemed to settle the order of facts to which 
th<‘ f.K e belonged. If I connect my vision with a certain house I irequeqt, 

I spink of thq face as being re-developed and real; if I re-integrate‘a 
I)i( ture to which it belongs, I recognisi* that it is a copy of a copy; and so 
on. We are, therefore, right in speaking of a world order in which all 
haj)penings find their allotted position. Mcmoiy, imagination, dream life' 
and reality would thus bo determined by the place which any fact occupies, 
and by that alone. If found at one point ol the w'oild web, we should Speak 
of co-existence; if at anothei point, of simcvision. Everything would 
depend on the company in whuh the data weie met. For this reason, 
as we have seen above, an unlocalised fact cannot be said to belong to one 
gioup rather than to another. Foi instance, siqipose I member a beautiful 
jiilace. 1 find no room for it in the connected series of visual impressions 
whidi are streaming into niy open and T escliide it, therefore, from 
th.U order. I caniRit, at the same time, re intcgiate a picture, a fancy or an • 
event into which it logically ills. I can, however, tiace the palace to 
a set of happenings between ycalLiday and to da), and 1 fix its position 
adordingly, and speak of it as a vheam imige. It is in this manner that 
we generally proceed, fie declare a tfline^ to be nal or objective^ onuitvig 
ituhreit Iboughi^ because it forms ibcjn/iiic ofthi trial :uorld order. For the 
same reasJn we speak of something as long past, because of its position in 
the series. Time and space, then, are woids which nuheate the relation in 
which facts §tand to one another. (Sees. 1823.) In the widest sense, 
tht refore, we are entitled to regard reality, inomory, imagination, dteRln 
life, time and space, as constiluents in a world order, the relative pc«^it][on, 
determining in each case the sub-order to which a particular combination 
belongs. In other words, we classify a fact according to its setting.*' ' 

,' t 

* I hi:> IS Ward’s view, jhytlwlogy, i§S6, p. 63 ; also Utbot’s, lS8i, pp.J|7<46; 

.iiul V.ischide’s, LoceRsatiaft^ 1896. In a quahUwl luaimci Wi^. I593, ih 

p. 461) agrees that tecalisallon in a |eru's. is one of the two Mgns v. { me past» and 

more imixiriant iactojc him, the diminished mteoxity pf ui^e> 

-, y 

> ^ tSvt I 
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125.'—AFTEk-lMAGES,* EIC. 


The Student who has eyesight,t and only he, should verify for him¬ 
self s6me of the undermentioned facts and determine them m greater detail. 
He should vary the conditions as to colour, time, distance, size, shape and 
celerity. Quick, exact and exhaustive examination, together with an .ipti 
tude to change the methtxi of attack, are to be practised by the leaim 1 as 
well as by the teacher Traditional science is no scieAce at all 

(i) Positive and Negative After-Images. —I look for a moment at ihc 
incandescent electric light before me. Then shutting my eyes, 1 tan, 
without any effort, distinctly see the outlines of the |;lowing wires m a 
slightly fainter colouring. Keeping my eyes closed, the imaged wires, alter 
some seconds, fade and disappear without changing*^colour; but opening 
my eyes onto a white sheet of piper I see the image again, but grtyish in 
colour like damp white paper As 1 try to fix it, the ima^^ moves upwaid, 
apparently btcause my eyes do so If, however, I open and close the lyc 
litite rapidly, with the c:a/e on the white sheet, I can see the fully coloun d 
after-image on the paper. On blue papei I achieve the same result As 
I move my eyes, so the image moves. Looking at the light <ind then 
directly at the sheet, I first stc nothing; but slowly the image develops 
Quick movements of the eyelids maintain and bring back the image lor 
some little while. | 

Soon after rising iii the moi ning - the eye^ are then well-rested —1 
glance inadvertently at the dark green Venetian blinds, and discovci a 
moment afterwards the positive after image of those blinds on the wall to 
which my attention is casually directed Repeating the observation deli¬ 
berately, I note the following. I take a huriied glance at the blinds, shut 
XSXf eyes and study the image. So faithful is it that I can count the number 
of laths in the blind, observe peruhantu's connected with them, and read 
off points from the trees outside tiie window—a serii^s of feats which I can 
perform with no ordinary image. Jf 1 open and shut my eyes rapidly and 
repeatedly, it becomes well nigh impossible to distinguish' between the 
object and the after-image. Still, the brightness with me [is with you ?] 
is not so pronounced in the image as in the sensation, and the detail also 
is Hmited. [Is tt so with you f] ' 


• The word After-image is far frenn being a happy one* Aftetrsewtotl^A Would be more 
correct, except lliat this suggests a close correspondence betweefUthe and the 

image which does not exi,t. Perhaps after-event would be least ol^j^^dotuible as a name 
for something which, in its pronounced forms, has no apparent purpt;^ to senx' in the 
wood's economy. I , 

t Ilelmboltx (llandbuekt i$86-q 6) says that experiment, if peolongaa, are dangtrous 
to eyesight, and I can testify to this. Observations should nc $pread't>ver a consideiable 
pariod, and should cease at the first rign of iU-effect8 V>' 

^ “ Porithre after-images are those m whi<^ the tti thfrOlfiect are bru'ht, 

“^g*****, Iho brihl 

^^imholu, //(ttttf 
ydfitpent to obtain ilic 
il^mli^ment successfully the 
ptotebteiT from the light for n few 
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One fine (lay, ibout 3 p m , I wati cngagcttjl writing. A» the paper showed faint patches 
which I usu lily connect with after images, It bqjao to open end shat diy eyes repeatedly 
with my glance h\ed on the patches. aloKl^^wIthDSit tfAtning, I saw Op the paper 

the field outside the window, the trees eUm hy, ^ the sky x everytkipg sdeh opiopiete 
detail as to form and colour that the sight Ulinenred ttifelfof thA mom^.' 'nii|B‘^tm> 
fortunate, as my observations were thus cut short. Suoh cases cert^hty SiB^glStk t&lt 
observation and re folUetton ar$ ihn^ticatfypheit^aphie. f ’ 

(2) The Complementary Image .*—Gazing at a piece of blue papeiv, 
on a ‘ihcet of white, and then looking at another portion of the ghefttv 
tho im.ige of the blue piece in yellow. Again, sitting with a red tahle-QO^^ 
in front of me and a lamp with a green shade on it, my eyes, on accidental 
tiavellmg to the ceiling, are confronted with the image of a green tablcKldth 
and a red lamp shade. I notice here as in (i) that details are observable 
in the image which w«re not m the first instance definitely developed, 
whieh tell outside the focus of normal observation. The student will, of 
(oursc, exiienment with various colours, and re< ord the results with 0ie 
obji^ct of ascertaining the general fads Hypotheses should not be ki- 
dulged in, nor should the memory be trusted Experimental examination, 
always supported by careful and exhaustive notes made at the should 
jitld the compressed statements or general tacts which are the goal 


science ^ 

(3) Monocular and Btnoculat Vision -Looking with one eye at a 
picture where the relief is well imitated, we are surpnsed to find the 
pKture unmistakably displaying the third dimension of spaci^ depth. 
[Test this statement^ This is espeiially remarkable when we observe 
monoeularly a coloured lime light picture here the sense of reality is 
irresistible As we ghall see in see iSz, vision, whether monocular or 
binocular, gains its principal item of depth from the lines and surfaces 
seel, by the eye. This general truth may be illustrated as follows. I took 
along the edge of a sheet of note paner \Riptaf thn ] With the right eyo 
open, I see more of the right side of the I4ipt*r than it, the liead remaining ► 
passive, I looked at that side with the left eye, and so wiili the left side, and 
the alterna^.use pf the eyes. Hence eithoi of the eyes necessarily sees lesa\ 
m th's case lhah both eyes together used alternately. and it will, therefo)^ i 


repeatedly happen in monocular vision th.it, owing to certain lines bOQg 
invisible, depth vdU disappear. In many instances, however, the expOeed^ 
surface does UOt aHfer with binocular or alteinate monocular visiopt^'l^^i 
then, as the Case tpocy be, depth will be equ illy seen or not seen, as itt 
ing at the fun^fe of a room. Fundamentally, then, the principlej^ 
binocular and epipuocular vision ate alike, the exposed sur^ce^^‘* 
the interpret^^tti, it is in this way that the realism i*' mtrOtjhicedi 
the lime the sif^le eye accentuates tke 

relief ^ I ^ 

Binocular VM^^^^,‘fisiSBg^thefhectof papelr'for iUust»ai|^^'r^ 


* “ lor the purpo» 4 f ot^erviittli|MaBi>||li 
your eyes a dohnite point of the tiwwied Ipl 
moving your eyes p. 516) 


l^per„|nd thfi^ tKid 
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yield the two images given by the alternate use of the two eyes. Sinking 
a compromisei it gives a dimmed view oftdtfur side, slightly blurring ni/iat the 
neighbour eye eannot apprehend, and timing d&ivn the picture cojnmon to 
both eyes, thus yielding in a single picture, more than either e}e and less 
than both employed alternately. Neglecting for the moment the disadvan¬ 
tage, the advantage of binocular vision is obvious. With both eyes oiicn, 
since the eyes are some distance apart, both side surfaces of the pajivr are 
partially seen, thus giving depth to both sides, whereas in monoculai \i «ion, 
one side only being seen, depth is abolished on one side. Consc rpu ntly, 
while there are complications when the closing of an eye is neccssai \ for 
the observation of depth, yet, generally speaking, monocular vision w ill he 
far inferior to binocular vision. In practice, indeed, there are innunii lahU* 
occasions when an object is unknowingly within vi<iw of one eye alont as 
when, in writing, the right eve sees the right arm and the left c}e llu hit 
arm. So also m looking out of the corner of a window where patt ot v hat 
is observabl i is seen only by one eye, there seems no appreciable diffcK nee 
traceable when I set the people pass from the binocular field into the 
monocular one—not even when I deliberately experiment. 

The stereoscope, invented by Wheatstone shortly before photography 
became a fact, admuably illustrates our problem (Wheatstone, Ehvuolo^y 
of Vision, 1838 and 1852). Our tw^o eyes are, strictly speaking, two cannias 
placed at a certain ilistance trom one another, and each camera, thcrelon , 
yields a partly different jneture. If photographs, then, are to rc‘i»rcsint 
binocular vision with its two slighll> vlitlerent fields, they must be taken 
from two points of view; that is to say, there must be two photographic 
cameras emploved at a distance similar to that between the eyes (or one 
camera taking an object lioin tliosc two jiositions). In this case we shall 
have one photograph ef|ual to the right eye view and one equal to the left 
eye view. The stereoscope, by making it easy to see the two pictures as 
one, thus supplies us with a single scene cciual to one traced by two simul¬ 
taneously acting e}cs, and it-s results are superior as regards depth in pro¬ 
portion to the greatir distanu behihtn the cameras or positions. Since, then, 
normal sight deals with a doulile picture, rw painting or drawing, howester 
faithful, can exactly equal icahly as seen with both ^es. For example, it I 
hold a pencdl perpendicularly a few inches in front of my eyes and look first 
with one eye, and then with the other, at a pict«rei||tt front of me, the 
pencil occupies different jiositions in relatiofi to the 'piCtiute j or if I look 
through ordinary iron railings at a moving light OUt at s^'with both eyes, 
the light never disappears, while looking with one eye only the liglit, owing , 
to the inteA'ening railings, constantly disappears and re-appears. [Test.] 

If Wc gwe for a Uttle white at tbs centra Qf ajyaall Ch*«Iei^*Wll on a piece of paper, 
it wdlH hf notic^ that the one drete glides loiWjntihcW'piK look at two or three 
dretes, an^ six circles re^pcctivi^y one eye only, the 

rtemher nC given is, there 

fore, always twu-e quantity Of wiN: ns hinociUarty. The f.ict underlying tlic 

ajjove pecahanty of vision is'that th« I^tcle .^en by both eyes together, is made 
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up of two circles seen and blended by the two separate eyes. It is carious to observe how 
very fir the process of blending, which lies ht the basis of biiiocolar vision, proceeds. For 
example, looking through a stereoscope at two real watches, oite with and the other without 
*Setond” face, I hnd that now the f^ure VI iS seen, and again the ''second” &ce. 
Thus very irregularly drawn sini|^e squares, etc., appeal^as regular, the inregnlarities 
bvincr driven out of the field of sight. Again, two photographs of an object, taken 
w \tttn inches apart, are, I find, Sthl seen as one stereosco^ncally. HhnCe it"wilhbe Sfufen 
thit the two slightly different pictures ^en by the two eyes readily l^end i{^ pqe. 
\_Rtpeal the above with variatu>*is .1 t 

I met (Du Rationnejtfent, l886) holds that observing a colour, say, with the iTIg^t 
c>c (which IS afterwards closed), the after-image is seen by the left eye (which i#|:wcn 
o))( ned) In this he confirms other observers, though it has been shown since thut 
liiiKt was probably misled, [Tkrf.J Titchemt (C/eier bt/tocu/are JVtrkun^en mntoetiiarttf^ 
Alt /■, 1S92) fully deals with the problem The question of the monocular field of vision 
IS discussed in Helmholtz’s Hattdbiuh, on pp 669 741, and the nature of the butocttlar 
litid, on pp. S4l'>9l5. ^ 

llclmhuUr enters exhaustively into the issues riised in this section. The following 
mi} also be consulted. Le Conte, St.'ht, 1881, llcrry, in Biain, 1884; Franklin, 
J/t Beating of the After-Image^ 1894; and Trin/, Ihu After-ImOf'e Threshv/c(, l 895 > 
ind After-Images, 1899. For a class test, sec Spencer, P^ycholo^, 1890, i, p. 112. Sce 
iN ) Ebbingbaus, Nachbilder, 1890 ; Rillett, Aubjeittv fatben, 1891 ; Hess, Naehbilder, 
ibOi , Washburn, The Whtte Light Aftei Intact, 1900; and Gillette, on After- 
1899 

126.—INTUIIIONS. 

What we rcmarked‘*t)f the visual field m sec. 118, holds of re-develop¬ 
ment in general, /or all re-memb( red, as all pi e-mem bered, events fall short 
of possible completeness. This leads us to consider a series of curious 
nisiances 

One diy, looking at a robin, it suddenly occuned to me that his 
appearance suggested a hunchback. This loelmg, if it nas a feeing, had 
biLii long with mo without being recognised or connected, ^There wa^ 
something unclasscd—not even imxgcd as unclassed,—some sort of un¬ 
easiness besetting me, before the doubtful twilight—scarcely distinguish^ 
able from the darkness of the night—way to a flood of hght. I am 
not sine whether thete was present on each occasion anything which conid 
be classed as visual, audile, motile, emotile* or mental, l^robably a visual 
as well as a motor factor existed. lJut, as I write, the visual clement 
faint that I am not convinced of its actuality. I also trace a slight tendfShcy 
to lift the shouldefs,* if it be not rather a summary feeling connected vdth 
observing hunchbAckrf^ It appears that extremely dim images, or apol4^g>CS 
for images, arO often with us without being distinctly recognised as 
[Find similar traces in yourself.] They are comparable to the a 

breath of wind on the waters where the ripples are so 
not sure of observing them. « ^ \ 

Again, I am on a visit in the country. I mcetes milje on<t 
challenges 'attj|^on, ancf whom I ofhsn^see and thia% ^ 

consider him f I like his face. Keturmhg to towi^ t 

encounter an dcqtUdhtaifi^. ^Ins^ntly 1 detect a resembhu^K^ 01^^ the 

* Galton (IftfttirieSt 1883) refers to these dnuuaUdag exhiUtlms. 
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two. The mystery is solved, i.e.^ familiar chords were secretly touched. 
Mine was an erroneous interpretation. The likeness attracted me, and I 
made unfounded surmises. Familiarity was translated into .ittention, 
interest and admiration. < In this case more than in that of the robin, I am 
convinced that a tolerably clear image haunteid me. 

Two important lessons may be learnt in this connection^ First, familiarity 
is often misinterpreted as being some other fact, whence arise serious likes 
and dislikes which sometimes bear momentously OQ life and chanictci. 
We are liable, through this source of error, to blunder on many oc( asions. 
The ogre becomes a saint; the saint an ogre. He who is uninteresting 
becomes admirable; he who is admirable, indifferent, A lofty notion !>> 
laughed to scorn; a mean one is lauded to the skies. Once the origin of 
the delusion is pointed out, there is a piobability that we shall, to some 
extent at least, protect ourselves against its unsettling^fluence by the closer 
scrutiny of primary and secondary combinations. 

Secondly, men often say that they “ intuitively ” judge of things, notions 
and characters. They glance, for instance, at somebody, and they fant y 
they can read his thoughts. The subtler class of memory we arc disc iissmg 
explains these pretensions. We see the face of a particular individual 
whom, for certain definite reasons, we dislike; we meet another of similar 
t appearance, and wc dislike him, too. Connected or conscious rc develop¬ 
ment being absent, we attribute to an occult power whatris explicable on a 
r^onal assumption. If the judgment, in this connection, is acute, the 
consequences will, of com sc, be lar-reat hing; for we quietly judge from 
* class to class, a similar feeling i» aroused—usually without its correspond- 
ing^image or with a dim image—and we pronounce accordingly. It does 
,not require stating that the vast fit Id of \o-catled iitfuitive or imtmdiate 
juttgments falls under this portion of our e\planation.* [Observe such 

Only yesterday a dish struck me as very palatable, and X consumed it 
with consideiable pleasure. It never otcurred to me till aftenvards that 
unnoticed familiarity lay at the ‘oase of the particular delight. In this 
fashion, snatches of a melody haunt u«, and yet elude us. There is 
something present; but we cannot tell what. It is perhaps the swing of a 
tune, or a peculiar feeling connected vvith it or the image of the instrument 
on which it was played. Perhaps that something has no relation to the 
melody at all. [Carefully analyse this class of instat^si\ ^ 




» UP 


‘Truths, which we well know to be results of complic«t^a^l^J*|gl)ly rocdu-itcd 
tmins of thoittht, present themselves immediately and Without the mind of any 

roim'who i* familiar with the subject. The mathema^cuto, one who lias 

mastered a particular science, meets any problem with teady-ftm^SpUlUons whuh pre- 
supposf^ rAObt compUcotod analyses ; and tfvery educated man nas^ft AHinber of general 
views And niaxima which he cart muster witboftt but Wrach'CTO only have sprung 

fiotn frequent refleettun and loog expwinrtoe, nwility p^nttau), in any sort of 

.'kQDwte4g& tat, OK technieal ei^i^ness,nPQsisW Ift hftvi^ tl^mrikuiar knowledge or 
Hind of aenbn present to our mind in any case Ihta <M!rteviMFV<qr«em(iy<say, immc«baiely 

in'ohiK vtifji umbs, Tn an *. 

knou^gse.u Ito farirom excieul 
imtrte^Btae Iniowled^ld^iQg'a 
(Hegel, Ltiki Ws., tgpa, pp. laq-juj. 
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The whole question of obscure secondary units requires to be carefully 
elaborated. 

The presence of imperfeefty identifi^ would Otherwise 

.ippear anomalous. Speaking of Ameticao generals* one 'of, a. Company ceferr^ to an 
American general of high standing whose name he forgotten/ but, '^ho, he 
re-membered, was of German extraction. Later on in the ‘imtfr'ers^dA'tKi^ name 
tianspired, Sherman. The origin of the notion that Sherman was of German mkhtetion 
iK’Coiiies clear when we place two words alongside of each other: 

Thus what is obscurely suggested Iqr one’s own unrecognised tailings tirequenl^ygili^li^ 
ii> Miangc opinions, a conceited man marvels over the conceitedne.ss of ot|;,eri 9 Sr' 4 **^ 
will) stutters considers persons who stutter objectionable, one who is always repeitn^n 
stoiy t.rkes exception to others who acL'in this manner, one who is hysterical is <^|^|^aTtas 
regards hysterical persons, and so on. For this reason, if an inrlividual’s words oti^ppes^t- 
amc dimly suggest some line of thought, we follow that without suspecting^’''iiilhAt 
lUlermined our course of action. To take a somewhat extreme instance. Some pne 
speaks German so duenlly and correctly that few detect his non-German origin. There 
exists, liowever, a Ju$t perceptible dilfercnce in his manner and speech. Vaguely influent^, 
Germans tend to speak to him about international matters, and that sometimes ps'a tone 
anything but flattering to non-Germans. Hence we m.iy generally conclude that what 
vie are and traal others appear to be, determines our conduct and reasoning (o an 
apprccialile extent, although we may not be (pnlc clear at any time as to what is the 


rietermining factor. 

127.—Okoanised Re-I )evelopmen r.* 



• • < / 

We wish to know how we may distinguish generally bettveen prc- 

(ievolopment and re-developmenL Lot us analyse .t scries of examples., 

T was out for a walk yesterday. Passing by a villa, I said to myself, 

“ Here lives M.” How did 1 arrive at this tonrlusion ? I looked at l^e 

entrance in an idle way, when, the eye easMy gliding along, there suddenly 

evolved a certain feeling. 1 then muttered : “ Here lives M.” What made 

me diaw the distinction hetwesn this gate and other gates? There are 


several counts in our answer. \.i/ia(yst‘ such an instanced] (i) The 
attention was easily satisfied, and orgameally there evolved (2) a tertain 
feeling, and that again evolved into a rapid and intelligent survey of 
the objecti^ These states were followed, on the ground of Organised 


leu'tion, the announcement or fi'cling of lecognition. Looking, at ^tJie 
next gate, after passing M.'s house, none of the above states are repc^te^i 

I am asked whether I can re-develop a certain verse, and I 
will see.” 1 then unhesitatingly repeat the lines, and say that t 
tlf'velop the"verse. 'Why do 1 assert this? Ciould I not havespontametojBaly 
(loated the lines, or did they not perhaps aiisc like a gust of I 

answer that Whenever anything is developed like that portion of 
the assertbli of recognition organically succeeds. A* statejjyedt 
contrary is resisted on^ dismissed, or else we feel bt^^li^d. 

* Gratacap W fy tS^, p. 252) writes: To ilnv is 

to conceive aho reMapise that which we have on former deeasionir the 

faculty of con^iif^^^and teebgalsing that which w« have already. itaod'mra4|sjved 
Nolcly front the W«||bs$esst6a$scidt(tediv^a!S HeaaamcitvfhmMmi^ and 

m turn, the ass£^n§o ef {deasl^eivis exclU^tiVeiy on’^tbe cci^d^.h*bits, 

which IS the properly of the'priitt^le^thiilikiRg.''’ hfanmry 


|R»{r the 
dwrived 
ll} and 
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Normally we can also test oureelves and others, so as to settle the fact at 
least for practical purposes. If we do so, we find {hat we cannot fabricate 
verses, tunes, etc., at the dictate of the fancy. All those systems which 
were roembered would appear as connected with some event in the jiast. 

Repetition on a large scale is exceptional. Usually I should say 
Yes or No to the question as to whether I could re-develop a certain veise. 
On what would such an assertion be based ? Let us take the Yes ami the 
No answers separately, since the problems involved are not the same. 

(1) Suppose I assent. Four reasons, perhaps mojre, account for that 
reply. 

(a) Perhaps I have often been asked this question; in which lasc I 
should organically say Yes, the question and the answer forming one 
complication Such an answer would, of course, follov^ immediatel). 

{b) Perhaps a certnn feeling develops, to which, under the circumsl iti< ts, 
there iS’organically attached the notion of the possibility of re-developnu nt. 

(c) Perhaps, to assure myself of the possibility of re-development, or for 
other reasons, I re-de\elop a line or just a wonl. 

{d) Perhaps I think of some circumsUm e which warrants my assenting, 
e.g.i I clearly re-devi'lop the fact that I recited the verse last night. 

Such re-development, though indirect, would be coupled with a promjit 
affirmation. In these four instances much uncertainty prevails, for though 
we do not usually re develop anything c-ompletcly, yet our judgments are 
generally based on such jjartial re-iiroduc tjon. We have ordinanly no lime 
to test our memories, the tests themselves being organised; we hurry on. 
Mistakes are, therefore, not infiequeiu The organisation of thought into 
trends simplifies rc-devi‘lopment to tlie utmost, even at the risk of occasional 
*mistake.s, and accounts for the rapidit) ul thought and diction. 

(2) Suppose I dissent. Here is an expression to the effect that nothjng 
can be re-developed. The gradi*s of sik h negations are many. 

(a) I dissent because 1 have oftim disicntcd, question and answer form¬ 
ing one complication. * 

{^) Some one asks: “Have )ou visited the cathedral ai; Sienna?” 

I rejoin instantly. “No,” the answer assuming shape while the question is 


‘ *“ There is a slate of mind f.imilmr to ill men, in which Wt aWT Said to trj to 
remember. In this state, it is rertain tiiat we have not in the uuhd the idea w’hich wt* 
aie trying to have in U. i low then is it, that wc pioceed in the cporJie„*^««r endeavour to 
])rocute its introduction into the mind * If wc have not fhe Idea itself, have cert.un 
ideas Connected with it. We run over those ideas, one after anothdi:, iff hopes that some 
one of„them will suggest the idea wc ate in quest of; and if any qd them doc-s, it is 
always one so connected witli it, as to call it up m the way ofabsocifftioff^ 1 meet an old 
acquaintance, whose name I do not remember, and wish to redcdlect. I run over a 



u|)oa aayadca with which the name as$odlaM,4hciitii 
IK«; if not, my ^Buit of it is iff Vaitt^ (laffwaM, i ’ 
strange thmu is not uncommon wiHh dt^\. 
to reMity. ■ .1, call1lft^th£M»i 

me. 1 
temporary 





I have the rccolkc- 

a^tal i but I am unable 
llat^bis 'signature eludes 
dse. Here wc have a 
dnessl^ the soul. 
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being uttered. Had he put “Milan” in the place of Sienna I should as 
nudily have said Yes. The reasons which induce us to affirm we have 
discussed In the case bf Sienna, no affirmaticu^ no feeling expressing 
familiarity, no vague state, no defined images are produ<;^d;,an 4 s<^ in 
accordance with established trends, I promptly say No. 

(c) In my endeavour to answer I may have tried to te-prouUO^* hut 
f.tikd. In such instances, the field of attention is practically annihilated 
(s(x. 30), [Tesf fAtsyourse^.] I cease breathing for the moment f th^<p,is 
a felt stiain in the head, similiar to a strain in the muscles of the ^ytn, 
\v 1 ik 1 i lasts for a few moments. Then, nothing of the desired pature 
having developed, I organically reply No , for to the state of unsuccessful 
t ffori IS attached a negative answer, 

(//) I think of son^ circumstance which warrants my dissent. 

(tf) I am perhaps not suie whether I re-develop what I am asked. In 
su( h an instance, we have undefined feelings. Whenever such thought 
fc(.lin<gs, i.e., feelings of doubt, belief, incredulity, etc., haunt us, the inter- 
prctatKin suggested by general observation is that nothing reliable can be 
affirmed, and hence, in agreement with organised reaction, we speak ac- 
< ordingly. What is true of doubt or semi connection, is, of course, true of 
<eitauily or perfect connection, belief or paitial connection, and theifttcr* ^ 
mediate stages between full assurance and disbelief. To take the question 
of belief, we do not say we believe that wc arc able to le-develop a system 
when the conditions point to semi-connection 01 uncertainty, or disbelief or 
counter-connection, or when theie is cvei) sign of recognition, or when 
ever) ‘•uc'h indication is lacking. Doubt is a state of indecision, and is, 
iheri'forc, not confounded with lielief whuh indicates partial justi^K^^tion 
(set. 99b). ^\Expirimen tally i*iluu ifales of doubly l>ehef disbelief and 
arU\inty.'\ 

128.—Novii.rv and lAAiiiiARnv. 

1 have referred to re-membrance and its denial. To obtain a completer 
inalysis, we shall consider the meaning of nov city, I pass by a house'fn 
London on*the door of which is a brass jilate w hich I glance at, onej Ce9d 
“J3e/irks.’^ My reading is slow, uninie’ligent and deliberate, evidently 
requiring mote time for development than w'ould a known term. Suddt^y * 
it dawns on me that the syllables are Geiman. The word proper shwl» 
now' into the light. \Anal^e mch imtancei>.\ ' ; < 

\Vhile I attached no meaning to what I read, (i) I procce^^ 
and planlesflly j (a) a peculiar feeling of groping was present; and 
thing related'to th^ word on the brass plate was re-integrat^ 
meaning sugge«teditself, (l) the word was re-formed atjono^nnd 
(2) there was a filling of ease i*and (3) there were dim 
with the word,' fdfeier state we organically of 

novelty j to familiarUy. be, 

broadly sjieaking, What is 

light re-attention; hence the Iwser quantitatw^s efiectivene^a in novelty. We 
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enter St Peter’s, we will suppose, for the first time Tlic loftiness, the 
spaciousness, the many-coloured marble pillars, tombs and altais, the huge 
masses of sculpture have a bewildering effect »rhe attention is captivated 
wherever it turns, and nothing awakens memories except of other places 
This is C9ntrary to what would happen if our business called us there every 
day. “ Another example is readily forthcoming. We regard the stately 
columns of the British Museum with wonder and with awe It is the first 
time we have seen them The entrance hall with its treasures also ch irms 
us. Time passes, and we frequent, as students, for months to^ttlur 
the historic Reading Room Neither we, nor the body of ruideis, ■'(cm 
aware of anything striking or beautiful in passing in or out, Liciything 
touches the threshold of indifilrcnre We have bccona© familiar with the 
place. The attention has been sati'jficel—allowing fora mean ideil- ind 
.seeks for new materials \o\e.lt>, then ha, its defineS conditions 

Kxpenmentally lonking ibout me, I h un tint, to i Iirge extent, everything is fimiiiu, 
and nothing woolly novel Wlnt his, thirelore, been said above, implies intimit <t 
interested femihirity on the. one sitk, mil tint'iluing semt novelty on the otlui 

i2y—iHt Void.* 

“What is the French for ‘slipshod ?” some one asks. I answer that I 
have the word on my tongue, and that I am sure 1 know it \E\ivnine 
such instances ] Ag im and agim I ft cl it ne anng, as one feels the appro i< h 
of the sunshine, and again it vanish s, as if the sun were sullqng behind i 
cloud* I seem to be chasing the word is i Inrd chases a butterfly What 
is-tbis haunted tbicke t, tins w hirlpool wh < h will not let us rest ; this mixturc 
, of certainty and ignorance ^ After tm < xjuisiiioris of the last chaptei, and 
after what we learnt in the pieddiiiw, set turns of this, httio tequircs to be 
iTlicse harassing comhination fee lings Jhold the word whol||r oi 
pa,rtl(|r in solution, the problem bt mg the method of predpitation. 1 he 
var^s changes m these obseur^ feelings are significant, and as for the 
interpretation, organised reaction s( e-, to that Such feelings are normally 
accompanied by rc development, and that is why we presume to know 
Along with M, a system re di vtloptd, there has neaily always gone* A, a 
certain tfombmation feeling Re developing A and then Ihere gradually 
develops a fi^ehng of confidenec tliat where A appears. E follow The 
'circumstances alone define the meaning of the feeling. 1^ quality dex s 
not that of other feelings which ar^diffen^]^ ihtetpreted with 

differeht circumstances. ^ ^ 

Re-developmcnt is frequently partial We are upftbte to re instate a 
person’s name, but we feel assured that ^ie first iette«;,of that name is G 
[/Ccc/ notes oj such instances.] Thus wishll^ h? th^JOf ‘‘Scone,” I am 
certam it resembles the word “ stoneneatest approach 
to "tnw^nre'’is *'cincture the nearest 

appiipach J can make to redevelop- 

‘*S«e asi ff 
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inent ought to form a stepping-stono to the discovery of some of the chief 
j>roblt.ms in memory. It certainly is reiparkfthleb Jhat desiring to^te^velop 
one ^\ord, we should re-develop Vsipjilar^spund, and feel diat 

the word we are angling for bears some fdHemhlajtee t6 thisi the 

hitch hts It IS difficult to determine.^ \Experimmtally 
for proper names, and note resuliSi^ * , 

Piniling It difficult to recall the name of Plutarch, I determined to injristia^oir're- 
(’cvdoping that name for the purpose of watching its emei^encc. I felt 
nimc began with P, or probably, Pa. I then deliberately re membered names 
with but m vain. I thought of lus writings and his life for the purpose'df seeling 
whether these would suggest the name; but without success. For three quartets of -an 
hour the problem incessantly recurred, and in such a way as to prose beyond a*doubt 
that the recurrence was due not to association but to recency alone. I then sat down to 
eiilir in my note liOok«thc history of the attempt The hrsl words shaped tbt^fpselves 
i'. follows “ Have walthed ajcasc of . . Plutuch ” When I citne to “ of,*’' I foUht^ 

ti hm' to lescnbe the kind of case, .ind the suspense lasted only two or three Seconds 
before tht name sought for cTevelopeJ—out <if nothing is fir as associations are concerned. 

I E \pejuHiH'a/fy vaty tlu above.\ 

130.—The Part stvnds i-or ihi \Vhoib.. 

Kvents m normal thought are not re instated m their entirety. A cett^n 
individual has a peculiar gait; he shuffles about, he walks lather hurriedly; 
01 he mumbles while abroad ; and that detail is all we generally re>ddvelop 
of him Ordinarily, therefore, we picture an object only in part, while the 
summary feelings which accompany the image do the rest. Imaged events 
must gcneially be interpreted in this manner In thinking, for insfcatwe, 
of a procession, the banner bearer, with the re-developcd feelings^ fcurtns 
the substance of what is icdeveloped, or v\e olitaiii a glimpse Such as* 
hajiha/ard pbotogiaphy yuIds, though without I's completeness and dear- 
ms^, or the comer of a'banner, or some accidental circumstance, is pn&- 
(kvtloped. The tendency, in "^armon^ with ch. 3, is to re-instate the 
minimum and to suppress what is supci^luous Clone, rally speaking, as (hr 
as events are concerned, It is coircct to contend that vve re-develop <Shly 
liaclions ok them, and that these are dtleinnned in the first mstanep^hy^tU^ 
tiiflc which chances to challenge our senses 


131. 


-Why thk Mimory n ans Forward. 


When we^have once leavnt to read from left to nght, we fhi^ii'^rd 
suddenly to rqversc the process. Omitting secondary consideratipt^'^he 
explanation h simple. While we look at the first letter, wc already 
ally adjust oumel^es to read the second. \Oherve.\ The 
mg letter by lo^r is, therefore, not a pure step to sfc, pi?oce?l«i 
we accordinglyjSttempt, without practice, to^ead backw^tda-^ 


expect, practice^ with Iho and 

backward riding, so iht^afitcra littld trou^, figures can b6 read'in either 
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direction with equal facility. [Tesf f/usJ] What has been asserted of reading 
holds true -generally. The order of re-collection is psychologically indiffer¬ 
ent, and dependent on usage. Thp reason that we normally re-develop in 
one order, is equally obvious. Our brains are no playthings, and the 
central nervous system, having seriously to deal with an environing order 
whidi is to^rably stable, is, therefore, itself uniform in its reactions. Where, 
for whatever reason, a divergence is sought from an established order, there 
the diversity is obtained.* \Cfiange the order of re-&)lle€tion!\ 

Of late, as previously mentioned, I have been learning a phonetic lopghand. While 1 
can almost instantaneously picture words ami letters in our ordinary,writing, I w.-is unaMe 
at first to do more than slowly re-intcgraie letter after letter of the new alphabet. (Jradu- 
ally the power grew, and by the time I had written one letter I re*o6Uected its succc'.sor. 
I strained in a forward direction, the attention being expectant. ^In reading, loo, 1 liait 
at ^jrst ft) attend to each letter for an appreciable period, and whSn I had deciphered one 
^letter, I strained for the next. As I grew expert, the forward tendency became marked. 
I rushed alcmg the letters, like a flame along a string of gas-burners which automatically 
light each other. Later still, there wore attempts to guess at a word from its general 
appearance, and this last stage seems to prove that we do not ordinarily decipher in suc- 
c^ion every letter in a word ; but that we first guess .at a letter, and at last at words .ind 
familiar Mntences. It will be good pr.aclice for the student to Icam about ten consonants 
and three vowels of a shorthand system, and determine the appearance and disappearance 
of Various images. As an experiment in organised reaction the meaning of the characters 
might be changed after they are thoroughly learnt. 

132.— V^lVIDNKSS IS NO Test of OBJECTIVItV.f 

K’''' 

‘;<I look at a book which lie.s before me \examine a similar insfance\ and 
alpo analyse the image of the waves dashing against the concave sea-wall at 
Sc^borough. Which is the reality? Or are both memories? Or are 
’ both primary systems? I decide- that the book is real, and that the curling 
waves are only re-developed. lJut on what ground? I do not do so 
because of greater vividnes.s alone. Again and again my imagination is 
as- vivid as the reality [is jours 1], often even more so. , An image of a 
moop*lit night or a landscape al noon looks far more brilliant than a 
momentary vision of a room by candle light or a road in. .foggy weather. 
If I rie!<levelop things which I know well, they appear as they do when I 
am face to faee with them. Rooms that I am thoroughly acquainted with 

* SdelSihtnMhaus', C/eier das (kdttrlUnis, 1885; also Bradley, an# Remember 

Fer^vaim tma not Heukwards '( 1887; and specially Ward,. 1886, p. 6i, 

fooinbte. 

+ The following two points must l)e borne in mind in rcadiivg'tnts'aection. There is 
first Uie qu^tion of the “ simplest case ” (sec. Ijjfi). looking out 

of the op^ window of the railway carriage, I niy awareness 

that t jam ib allied compartment, and the &ct that light at will, 

therel»n9^ifog. -So, sitting in a wood, I hejv:''tb"e otetuSomri^T^k^esf a dog in the 
di^an^|..-Iiere there is virtually no aural as those here 

menUm)^, weJbavc the nearest n^oajd) pdma%'«in8eamittiio#ilivhleb are indi.stin- 
secondary ob«».^'#he;;incontjfb||]?p8tjf''^ the lack of 

the.uow^.<(^.'di8mlssinfr bnfo ibkide^jlf^^^re at all absent- 

^i^'^Cond point is also 

wv»,,v. , xynens the waves, but I 

hear th^.jivl'smell the bpwever, almost 

everything except the'visualjiicU:«4s- <frdHit^y 'ell^^tUed (sec. 120). 
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look to me [//a tJiey to you ?] as real in secon<kry, j^Jn primarj':;observation. 
'^rhere is no veil, no semi-transpar^t,J5jirt^;^4]^|^,^^jth^inoag^.; ;'; 3 o also 
when I glance §t a passer-by X'itniined]^te||^i|ter'W4|^<^.,r^^Vj2lM 
with the full vividness and detWf or pri^^' 
between primary and secondary systems lies in tbis, 
the book for many seconds,; I can observe innumera]>le f^h-ddlw 
ai)prehend the action of maiiy forces, bn the book; arid l 
upon page of new matter. Again, whatever I notice round thebe' ‘ 


e(iiially distinct. It is riot so, however, with the sea-piece. Scar|^ii|i^^ I 
attend to it, when it vanishes. I cannot discern minute 
along the shore picking up pebbles, measure the road, or, scan’ peOj^O's 
faces. Detail is'^actically absent, and the secondary or raemo^veriyirdn- 
ment arouses feelings and images such as I connect with re-develp^^bt. 
'I’he collateral pictures .come intermittently and possess no freshri^^- 
'I'hough 1 know the waves to be quivering, I yet see little or none of 'this. 
'I'he feelings of active observation are wanting. Glancing at an object for 
a moment I only discern certain features, and these alone can ni^urklly 
be detected in re-development. Continued exploration of the image .does 
not yield fresh items, while continued scrutiny of the' visual field gives jjse 
oj necessity to new points. /.In dream life (sec. 229), this effect is achieved by 
iiiiagining fr^h details. If we could freeze what we see at % particular 
nioment, our eyes would be, as in secondary vision, incapable of'd^felliiig 
on the object for more than a short time, and there would be,,inr.pbrifiie- 
quence, no continuous flow of information. I can, however, fix image 
when I think aJ>Qut it, or when tlie attention is otlierwise engaged*-, ^ 

In re development the re-instated object generally appears wit]:iddt ap¬ 
preciable environm’ent. Lookirg at a street poster on a hoarding 
and tlien shutting my eyes, I re-develop the image of the poster and scjiTCely 
.uiylhing else.‘ Yet when I observed the original, a quantity of other obJriCfs, 
l^rogressively less defined, fell within iny view and freely changed as X'altered 
my visual position. When the place as well as the re-deveIopedf,bbjd!^'is 
familiar, the surroundings arc re-developed ami the object appears a 
proper frdhae;' but even then our spiritual .sight cannot readily ra!i^@'’ l^v'in. 
normal observation. Ordinarily the attenl ion expended on viewingflitS 
is probably^ript'S.officlerit for the purposes of re-developmen^, 
ame time,, the. frame-work being of no interest, we tend 


existence. 4iSo when we "see a friend, in many settings, thd:T^|^cy, 
in priroarylas in. secondary development, will be to suppres^f^Mfjf^, 
and, ther^! 5 £^li|cjr forget the settings. (Sec. 69.) Either “ ' 

a frame, or||fe^^richamcal pr|Scnce of one particular, 
firm us in; ^^^il®?HJudgment that we are deali^ w«i 
not with more we.^perii^^l' 

greater app^^Jliito^;^n; this,r^p^( 


normal obsep 
Also, when 
the image 
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mgs, systems whose richness strikingly contrasts with the poverty of tlie 
image.* 

I conclude, therefore, that the book is external, but not the waves 
Organised reaction settles the mattei; in practice. I could write down 
what the image of the sea yielded, go to Scarborough, and compaie my 
notes with the reality. How feeble the former would appear when brouglit 
face to face with the latter. We do not, however, wish to make the jourm. y 
I, therefore, shut my eyes, with the book still m front of me. I then open 
them and commit to paper the information gathered by the thought ol 
the volume. Then I study the book itself, copy some pages of it, comj) lu 
the notes and find how' inexhaustible the primary world is when «on 
trasted with the secondary world.f (See also sec. 124.)^', 

I notice that what is re developirl immedutcly after pre-develdpment, to must m\i( 1 
and detailed, besides being accompimtd by a kind of memory feeling, While as the spin 
of time widens vuidncss and detail diminish sery considerably. In the latter » ise we 
tend to confouno im^inings and others adsentures vrith our memories, faupposc, 1 ir 
instance, that I re produce i short senii.nce from i book. In reading for the hr-.! lime 
the cluster of words, I see, howrver dimly, its immednte surroundings. When the re 
development is recent, I actually feel these surroundings I also see the whiti, shiny, 
smooth paper with the sent- nee visible on it Gradually the detail disappears feeling, 
whiteness, shmyness, smoothness, printed letters, ease of re>development*and, 1 istlv, tverv 
vestige of tlto sentence Stout {Manual, 1S99, p 402) supports a difierent solution , 
hestiy^: “Thepertt.pl has in aggressiveness which does not belong to the image ’ 
So also Ziehen, I ftlfaden, 1891, pp 9O 7 Some weight must be allowed to thi dis 
Unction; yet the ven difhcultits of the memory problem show that sensory a^ressive 
n^t^is An unsafe guide. 

The range of sight or hearing is the same outwardly and imaginatively , 
in facti the latter is a r ojiy of the formei In secondary speech I note the 
same pauses and changes of tone as m ordinary speech, though sounds are 
frequently slurred. [Examine 1 In secondary sight I observe the same 
method as in ordinary sight, of turjiing at a certain time rate from picture 
to pictuif^ and from one part of a picture to another part, while the images 
are re-developed in tJie positions in winch they were originally studied 
Often, indeed, the secondary time rate is slower than the primary time rate. 
[The subject of this section should be latcfully determined.^ , ^ ^ 


EggerCjttf Parole Inh'neure, 1S81, p 69) considers idner to be quicker tlnn 

ordinary Speech. Ihnt may lie so undtr special circun))itaaceS; but b not otherwise 
borne out by my observations. As to the the spatial position in whk^ are re-pro¬ 
duced, exp^i^ent, as well as see G testier, Aus den Tufen des 1890. 


*33.— *The Presi-ni Ends wHLRi^yOBLivisat|fCK]BjediNs. 

We have assumed a present and a past, 'VJfhat happened ip the present, 
we Gkhcd f^eality $ what we referred to thfri^ wei)^tnet| memory. What 

* ‘ H V ‘ ; 

•■A etfert of lealitv is tmlltUjied ‘ ^ ^ 


and just before 

+Sjer hfe tixcept the ofati 


Mfhcd imy eyes are shut, 
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do we mean by the present? What cQn^titutes^4hejpast? , The answer to 

these questions is not self-evident,, 

for one second, is not the 

of the second moment 

does not all observation,..VRt1b:tne exertion 

portion, imply memory ? Is there,, such a thing as *a'^ 

time? And, if so, can anything be observed within such 

not discern anything when an object is quickly passed before 

then all discernment a question of memory ? V» 

The more we consider this point the more evident it becbm^pl^/^' 
psychological NoW must not be taken ideally. Let us examine th^'TnM^ ' 


t)r ours. It is not^bare nSoment, for such an one is inconceivablel ^l^ jk/ 
not the shortesjfTrtrj^' bf time imaginable, for in such a space 
serve nothing, : !i^he psychological reply must be founded bii'^Wh^^t^'^^- 
stated of the first' degree of obliviscence. For some seconds 
(sometimes for some hours or days when partiailar aspects are concerned)'^iHr 
memory is thoroughly trustworthy and complete, and this period lirmit the 
present. We litte in the Now while 7 ve can re-itistate detail with e^eme 
freshness and ease. Hence with a perfect memory, if we ignore thW^j^h 
tion of the systefhs in the tptal thought series, the Past is swallowed ut>im 
the Present, No pther definition is possible. The question you: put, the 
hollow echo of which the empty hall still caresses, is it a dream, it 
delivered now or twenty years ago, or \va.s it uttered at all ? ^^odhally 
arc not perplexed. We answer the question as if it had becin - 

moment. (Sei^ however, sec. 124.) • 

The Present, then, is the arena in w'hich we fight out the probl^^fdf 
objectivity and memory. Here we experiment—now pre-memberthgldpSii::'^ 
re-membering., ' On the above description we normally stake our 


the distinction , between wlmt is observed and what is re-produced." 
what we scrutinise has one set of signs accompanying it, we call 
sorvation; when another, memory. This*is the sole meaning we can.^tl^^, 
to the difference^ We possess no other solution of the riddle. 

1 am asleep;and dreaming that I am on one of the Boulevarde^'j^a^' 

I reason withj'lhy^eif that this is impossible, that I must be dreajaua[^®T' 


- —“ - ' ^ 

the senses. .^Hiseree ,the breadth of the pavement; I see, 
double streal@^&|>le V,I look in at the shop windows 
chairs of a ^^^i^avl-listeh to animated conversations 
After some ■! at last 

In the 
Chinese 

wines? We 


In the moruji^^^pp 
Chinese 

was the drean^^^^ 
wings ? We 
himself as a butteriy!' 


mm 
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imagery only imposes on a weakened judgment, and that the resemblance 
to reality is feigned. 

I have concluded the discussion as to what points to the Present and 
what to the Past. It is jtrue we have encoui:rtered no absolute boundary 
line "except that attained by the method of lotealisation in a series; l)ut wc 
have discovered what makes us ordinarily distinguish between the various 
di^ees of memory and reality. Familiarity, supported by oiganised 
trends, has supplied us with the explanation. Memory is not simple , it is 
distinguished under ordinary circumstances by a definite but large variety of 
landmarks which serve as guides If these play us false, then what sli iit ity 
is there for anything? We do not envy the sceptic who holds th n all dis 
tinctions are untrustworth)’, as they certainly are sometimes.* 

134.—Tut Dynvmics or Memoiv. 

(i) IVe Jo not Re-dei'eiop --Memory approache-j pci fic¬ 

tion for a second or two alone, and only .imong fabled creatines, tin refvu 
should w'c think of finding any one who ftcel> re-devoloped everything ,ind 
in perfection. Wm can, on being challenged, lecite a volume ol eight 
• hundred pages alter a first reading? Who can count in memory the 
number of pebbles he has seen on the sea shore ? 

The statement with which the last ])aragraph was opened denunds 
rectification. It only holds when wc aie anxious to re-develop, or are not 
pre-occupied. While humming a song wc jicrhaps fall into reflections and 
become oblivious of what wc arc, doing. Wc perhaps leave off without 
\nowipg it, quite forgetful ol our singuvg. For example, I re-collect th.ii I 
have read but a moment ago the word “Tador” on a sign hoard, and 
yet I have not the remotest notion where I read it-*-whether to mv right 
or to my left, far ahead or near by. \Colleitand analyse such case'>.\ In 
simple org-tnised activity such forgetfulness is usually the case, and thus wc 
do not even for a sei'ond re dcwlop w liat wi' have been engaged in. As soon 
as a step is completed, an objci t icen, or a sound heard, they cease to 
exist for us, and cspciially is this tiue of systems which fall within the mar¬ 
gin. the routine ol life we meet the same thing. Walking along tlie slicet 
mp$t objeot.s 01 noi-ies aie no sooik r membered than they are io.st to us 
fwrever. Who (an rc-devclop what he has read when his‘thougIus liave 
drifted from the book? (Sc^.. no.) \Teit'*ihe statett^nts^ more especially 
the Iasi one] * ' 

(2) Memory and Effort,^- Wc have implied fhdt''only that is te 
producible which has been attended to with a Certain dsaiduity or mterest t 
It is equally true that all ordjekt.v, remote an» E>t?E^iVR rl cor.i ic 
TiOfrfRStioiKESAPPRKCiABLEEf'FORi. {^are/ulfy vm/yiMs^ The meaiory 

^ of oLjeettvity Wilt he fttrtfilr ifisoisskl 

. t Dtigits,, /.# Minairt Brme eS la 'Oryiapdsie, *894,1 

hk, 4}ifpeaKCf twes when- '‘idoas'in 

the mind quwkty awl^ften th« ^wkfirtMding, leaving no moie 

loQtvtyps or reiiiuiiniftg charncte(y." 60 ^|};aat^q!l^ iMows do living over fields of 
corn.’ ' ' ' , 
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(lots not as readily empty its (ontents into the basin of thought as a nver 
disthirgts Its water into the sea. To re-develop what is appropnate, con¬ 
stitutes a t isk, es[)ecially when we are circuiltspect b our procedure. Our 
w indtimg ]>nvate thoughts (sec 2x9), owing to^the ^bsehce Of necessary 
stiain, tend, therefore, to be inconsequent aqd absurd. Thu^ m a rCstaur- 
<int, ha\ing chosen a certain dish, I begin to think about a certaip autjbor. 
A\hcn the wiitei arrives, I just escape asking him for *‘Mr. ^sec, 

2 2(;) \Observe such cases ^ In unspoken thought confused re^ewlop- 
ment is common, and is entirely the result of the absence of strenuous elFort. 
In dieims, accoidingly, where the neural tone is reduced redevelopment 
is (Inotu, and from this source and ihit of hallucinated reactions spring 
the universally prevailing original ty and inanity of dreams (ch. 10). 
Normal le developnjent, then, consumes a notable amount of energy. In 
1 smul u way, the production of every simile and turn of thought requires 
sensible exertion [ Verify this last statement ] 

\^ e have reached now the dynamics of memor> Attention, m the first 
inst UK c, must attain to a certain huh dc.,iee if the subject is to be re-pro- 
diu ible In monotonous ictivitv or in the held which is furthest removed 
from the tocus of atteiiticm, this decree is not attained, with the result that 
u produition is there lacking It is ilmost superfluous to repeat that the 
absence of sufficient attention is actounti d lor teleologieally Attention 
liting limited, we are apt to attend leist to whu sielcls least organic satis- 
faitinn, and even paced routine, and all thit fills without the focus, is of 
this unsatisfactory nature 

\\c distinguish, bioadly speaking, two means bj which to obtain the rd- 
(luisite measure of assiduitj 1 irst, we possess normally a de'finite amount 
of energy of which Ke must rid oursthes while we also have certain or- * 
g uiiseel wants Ihtse wants, in conncetion with the pressure of energy, en- 
suie attention oi an adequate type foi le devt lopment bee ondly, we perhaps 
expressly wish to ic develop I do not mem b) this that we necessarily 
foimulate our desire in so many words, Sr 111 an> words, or that we han- 
bour the explicit notion of wishing Usually, as explained in the la^t 
ehipter, an organised feeling ptecedes redevelopment In proportion 
as this feeling is obvious, or to put it differently, in proportion as we ^on- 
nee I the notion of re-development with the process ot re development so 
fanfassuy we le member the fact Also, the more transparent our turn, 
the more successful will be the result of attention, since lucidity implies 
that no labour is wasted m delay and idle search [Test this statemnl^^ 

(iianville {Suretefa Goed Memery, 1880) iplly oniphaii<ics m his little Wk 
that where we Wish to re-develop, then* we should rend with the aotiop Of re-dttt^pplDg 
before us Experimenting along this line, I hud that when. I ei^iphaUcMly bKJi *way 
from a subject as if llmd done wlthet, U frequently ceases to recur, I fiaVO 
to my astonishineht, dlfmisseil news for a time which otherwise would 
moment by moment for nours. Usually we do not dismiss a thoi^ht Hke diisi the Oxdte- 
roent sensibly eondhi^ ih consequence; and ipontaneouft or ready t«-d<lfV«lopment 
follows I can, therefore, appteciafo Mr. Vein’ll remarks on foigotfolness, wfime he 
refeis to the fact that we sometimes quickly folget {On Fotgetfulnistt iSyy, p. 449. See 

rs 
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also Stoutj Manualy 1898, p. 96). Indeed, the difference between a good mcmor> ind 
a bad one will m this manner often be decided by the presence or 'ibsence of this factor. 
[Expertituntalfy test ] ' ^ 

U Sil>ecial effort or tone, as is contended in this section, is a material factor in re 
develt^raient, it seems to surest that where, for any reason such as absence of practice, 
strain is absent, there a general memory will scarcely exist. From this it is but a step to 
the assumption that a general memory hardly extds eutstde a developed soite/y, and nat, 
therefofe, animals, hie dreamers, te develop almost nothing of a (omplicated ihin ttt. 
Arguing in this direction, we can see that the secondary world, as far as it is th< rct\\. of 
the primary world, is probabl) a late product of e^olntion. At first we have simple con 
tractility; then contact with the ensironnient produces changes such as the hardcnin of 
the skin in those who are engaged in heavy work ; then actions ore re-developed m [Hit, 
and, lastly, in this very crude plan, all hippenmgs are re producible in a desiralile w ly, 
so as to form a mimic world,—a simphhcd model of the outer world,—'by me ini < f which 
we may forestall the future (sec 137) (See Smith, 7 'Ae Relatton of Attention to Men ry, 

1895-) * 

(3) RepettUon and Memory Anothet mteiesting fact now becomes 
patent. Reoetition as suth is no s^uatantee that !in incident shall In* 
engraved on the brain Tn ordinary Oit,anised activities wo repeat in 
definitely, and yet altogether fail to redestlop the steps at will Let iii, 
however, leave such occupations on one side Kvery one knows that whi 11 
we are not mtirested in a subject, or when we do not make efforts at le 
development, we may mutter formulae foi decades without being able to 
r&-produce them freely I have, for instance, frequently gone to certain 
numbered library shelves, and }e*t forgot their numbers until I made a 
l^pecial and decided eftoit not to forget the'm So also in a building wLk h 
i must have scrutmistd hundreds of times, 1 only re-develop one small 
gate-way where there are two It is also generally admitted that we sue'teed 
Best in fixing what is to be re deveIo[)e*d, other things being equal, m pro 
portion to the predominant e of some interest or of some determined efloit 
In| 4 ;;tther words, the applu ation of strenuous attention is a crucial factor in 
the dynamics of le development If we could apply all at once the energy 
which usually lasts us for severM hours, we might re-develop a diffitult 
preposition without any repetition; but this road is barred (ch. 2). In 
the Bank of Attention no thousand pound notes are issued. The maximum 
and minimum‘is a'humble five pound note. ■' 

(4) Aitmtwn Energy cannot be applied all at 'Repetition is 

normally necessary if we are to be able to re-develop iaX incident after 
a tune; but repetition can claim no virtue* of its owfl. It is requiied 
because we cannot make a great enou^,h effort at ooe attempt. By re¬ 
peating our attempts, we perform what we Shotili^ achOUtpitsh at onpe if 
we had sufficient energy to dispose of at any given mbment It is exactly 
as ilrheti a main is told off to remove a cartload of bricks t he transfers a 
few at^i time until none are left on the esyrt, As aU bodily energy is one 
(seer 34), so the explanation involved in dealing irith ihji biricks holds good 
^thourany reservation for netfral In tnemoiy, thetefore, we rcipme 
reftemted effort. ‘ !f<v* 

(5) Ejftftt^must be the Inricks are in great numbeis, 
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we cannot, owing to human limitations, keep on removing them with> 
out intervals of rest. In collecting material for the iflemoty *e, there¬ 
fore, encounter a third factor—tim^, the’rinfst ,^ctor hfiing. ascertain 
strenuousness of effort, and the second the nec^ity fdr jrepentiO|r*'^ We 
have already learnt (sec. 28) that persistent effort is exhausting;,^it 
paralyses that portion of a brain area which is affected. To re|^mii&>a 
theorem vacantly a thousand times a day will not assist us 
leiterate it vigorously a* hundred times a day would saddle us with 
profitable headache. We must, therefore, vigorously repeat ou^atteshpts 
at not too close intervals. There is an additional reason for' judlciotjts 
pauses in that we are not able to attend for many moments together to 
detail (sec. 29). If we think, then, of our subject in connection with other 
matters, we are distipctly employing added labour without tiring ourselves. 
We jiersist in repeatedly attending in the easy manner which we have 
found to be conformable to the nature of the attention (ch. 2). There is 
no safer method of nretnorising a matter than by thus thinking about it fdr 
hours, assimilating it with various systems. This is different from an 
isolated attempt to fix the subject, for thinking about a matter is in accord¬ 
ance with the nature of attention, while the latter method is not. 

For what period, allowing for pauses, must we repeat ? It will be found 
(sec. 112) that we must continue being familiar with a subject formally 
months—nearer a year than not—before we can be sure that the subject 
is at all well assimilated. The later reiterations must be at considerable 
intervals of days, or even weeks, rathei than closely following each pther^ 
that is to say, a certain period must elapse independently of the number 
of vigorous repetitions. Now what relation does tliis new fact bear to the 
others immediately preceding? That the lajjse of time by itself can-do 
nothing only requires to be stated; but why must the moon pass so many 
times through its phases before we re-develop efficiently ? The following 
explanation, which agrees with the ones which have been already offered,^ 
meets the case. First, a brain area can sujiport little strain or drain] it’is 
exhausted by slight effort. The prostration endures for some time, pef- 
hajis for hotlrs J if very trying, for days and longei. In a previous sCcdon 
(sec 109) we ijibr how a strong neural excitement persists for many^|tOUrs 
and remains in a weakened state some time after that. It appears, 
fore, that we fnust allow a liberal maigin betw'een the repetitions, vlfo 
.avoid thinking of the subject is occasionally useful, for attention ^%post 
effectively employed after a period of quiescence. Work oT any.KlM, 
when we are tired, benefits little. Secondly, pondering over a adbl^ 
connects the parts and binds it other themes. In such thought”* 
attention is sp^t with increased economy. We also knbw (869. 
we weary of subjects we tire of details, and that consequehrij^^^^jPFtilot 
recur to them Vrithi'eafie. Lastly, when the brain *is reste^^' whl^^p^ are 
not burdened witb'Pfd fancies of the preceding hour; when^do iiri^^vant 
neural momentum is dt #6tk, pertsnedt>f^temS's^ Hkely On 

fresh thoughts we readity dKi 4 ll; off'tho^^bf the la^t IhoUr att^tion has 
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no power, for it has left them paralysed, with their connections cut. In 
cramming we have an echo rather than a memory of the facts. 

(6) Old in the New *—SUll another aspect dealt with in chs. 3 
and 4, may be here enlai^ed upon. Subjects are closely related to cat'h 
other. If we are sufficiently acute, we can recognise much of the new 
—perhaps most of it—in the old, and in that case we need learn little or 
nothing by heart. In so far as such recognition takes place, our task is 
made bodily lighter, for we have so much less to con over; and if we think 
at all of the present in relation to the past the boundaries of knowledge are 
sure to be extended. It is a well atte.sted fact that a detail is difhcult to 
re-develop when isolated, though readily re-developed when connetled 
(ch. 4). In such instances attachment to common notions is of signal 
service, since these notions are frequently and easily ce-developed. 

(7) Ihe Superiority of Obsen^aiion .—Our explanations emphasise a fiu't 

which might be consideied exceptional, and to wljiph we will, therefoio, 
refer. We read in a paper of a great fire and very soon afterwauls 
the news has disappeared from our thought. Had we been spcctatois, 
however, we should re-develop the occasion for a long time. 'I'he shout¬ 
ing of the firemen on the approaching engines, the road gallop of the 
horses, the smoke and sparks issuing from the furnaces, the prevailing 
confusion, the house on fire, the spreading of the flames, powerfully appi-al 
to us. Instead of attending for two minutes to one of several shadowy 
newspaper paragraphs, we live through a .series of graphic events for pi r 
haps two hours. When we leave the scene, the incidents, as noted in sec. 
iro, haunt us. The disturbed bram area repeatedly excites us tq reflec¬ 
tions on the subject. As a consetiuence a large quantity of attention is 
^nt in a certain direction in a short time, and the event is readily n*- 
developed. Were it our duty to attend fire.s, we should expend little labour 
in impressing on ourselves the incidents of a particular conflagration, and 
no event of that class would be vJ-membered for long. On th other hand 
had the house been our own, attention would have been prolonged, re¬ 
development frequent, and the images probably persistent throughout life. 
This example makes it obvious why observation is superim, to hearing ac- 
com^s or reading records of an event. More attentio*^ ab.sorbed in 
observation than in hearing accounts. . v, . 

We read in a newspaper the story of some terriMe e^hquake. We 
hear of towns destroyed, of the deaths of thousands, of thf;,horror and terror 
and lipvations of tens of thousands of our fellows. ,Th0 whole of the news 
is contained in a telegram of a score of lines, yet we never perhaps forget 
the tragedy. The explanation is obvioes. We do ndt. read the account 
and^en turn to another paragraph, not re^prodacing the calamity till two 
yean^^r. , On the contrary, we ai!<^ deeply mov^ and for weeks the 
likeV KsUted temptation, ixim gotw » Bfifcctiw attention is 
hm nmural and rtmi^.thal^ _it;J, lia><^bIe life every. 

Uimg should a«in«lyypres^^l|s-4« Jatten case the nervous system 
would soon be prostrate. It'yeigtS .on tte absurd to grow eicitcd over a 
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Latin irregular verb or over the date on which some petty monarch died. 
Nevertheless the absorption of the attentioTV,65^1ains both sets of cases. 
We have explained the re-<!evel6^lhf 1 Sf'iiemrJtsd>re’i§y!ints.''^ 


solution applies to a tyjj^ oriels dbftWsiVe' fact*:' 

Switzerland we see and re-d 4 swlb|) niuch. ' Glimpse^ 
satisfy our love of wonder for years. A glance at a lake is capsbfe^l^g^i^ 
re-produced ten years later. Here there is no apparent pcJrtpffe^dm^l^t 
still that which is observed sinks far down. On the whdl^ tm^’^j&^^t 
another special application of the use of attention. That whicl^; t'^p^red 
touched me deeply; I recurred to it on many occasions; and orify W8ie ■ 
interest waned, did re-development cease to be possible. ' ' 

One obscure set of cases our theory apparently fails to explain/ 
timcs we re-develop^ an event very frequently, though it has ho 
interest for us. ’ We are reading a book as we cross a meadow, arid 'w^ 
casually notice the hawthorn hedge which fences it round. It has.'lno' 
traceable claim on oi& attention, yet now and then it is recalled. Tri'-.tbis 
way, if we are observant, We often know that a trifling episode has 
to stay with us. \Canyou trace such episodes ?] Many of our youthful'and 
lasting memories.,g.re of this apparently meteoric and unteleologicalhatute. 
We must assume that the neural mechanism is at such moment abhot' 
mally sensitive, or that the situation is in some other way unusual. '[Cdiri^ 
fully examine such C(^es.'\ , '' ':' 

Another order of memories—a seeming exception—is readily reduced 
to rule. I read a book on Logic and easily re-instate its contents^ arid 
there has been little eflbrt in the reading. How is it that I re-deycldp So 
much with so little strain ? I answer that I had previously read a' 
many volumes on the subject AVith most of the notions, terms and ri^tns 
of thought in this book, I was acquainted from previous works. Oft^thh 
new matter had td^be attended to and that was scanty. Nearly my wbole 
attention spread itself over a few scattered remarks instead of being-bedii'''’' 
pied by every sentence. The better, then* we are acquainted with a 
the more readily is it pursued (sec. 44). The reading of th«^ book j^hiild 
little mem(?rising. Even what seemed new was largely made up’oC^j^al 
was old. 

( 8 ) Child and Adttlt —It is easy to attend to what is new 
shown to be implicated in what is old (sec. 44). Instead of re-d 0 i^||(b|f‘ 
a new fact, we only require'to re-develop an old one in a slightly 
dress. Hence,’w& dj^pend less energy in appropriating the 
commit it nid|jd ^,^ily 10 memory. As we grow older, there 
tively little l^'be ja^^iiired whic]^ is quite new, since one 
arc sure to the adult new truths ai^ 

wc are appang^tj^^U^pibg half^-^OKen times as quickly 
when in trutl|^^^®^Nc|S^{rijg;at the same.j»cer br;per^fc^^^^^^Piy. 
In this way 
progress at an 

criminal to withdraw’cM4^fi^^®;ra'^liiie:§*ety6feffi*f® 
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though the matter whiph the child makes his own grows in complexity, the 
relative strain of, attention ^ regards a subject, positively decreases, allow¬ 
ing ;for,; groining .strength^9d,:intprest».^^^^^ who re-develops much, 
will with etee re-develop Itnucb mor^ yhitcpje who re-develops little, will 
labojciotisly add but a trifle to his store. . 

has only Extension is Difficult to Re-develop .—Some classes 
of/statements are somewhat difficult to re-^evelop—at least for some 
persons [« it so with you f], and these appear to„be *such as have no 
evident, relations. We re-collect without hesitation that the Wars ol the 
Rbse^. implied two roses, one white, the other red,, and also the House of 
Ylii^ and the House of I.,ancaster. Which rose, however, represunted 
which House? White has no special affinity to Houi^ p)r War, or any¬ 
thing else. Colour has no intensive meaning. Whpii w;e describe one 
individual as good and another as bad, the adjectives suggest many details 
and .cannot, therefore, be confused. If, on the other hand, I said: This 
m^" lives in a white house and the other in a yellow one,- the case would 
re^^.pn a different footing. White is but white, and yellow nothing but 
yellow... A man’s goodness, on the contrary, points to* a variety of con- 


^ake another instance. The differences between an acid and an alkali 
^manifold, and they could not be mistaken one for another. A litmus 
pa^er: displays also a quantity of special charactepstics. Yet a blue 
litmus paper, to the ordinary apprehension, is distingui.shed from a red 
one only in colour. Will dipping a blue litmus paper into, an alkali turn 
it /r|^,? Or should it be brought into contact with , ^ acid for that 
purpo^?. If the terms red and blue wefe restricted to the process we are 
ixiterested in, no difficulty in re-developing would be fel,t,,,.Thi.s, however, 
15-.not so:; We constantly employ the.se as well as .cognate terms for 
naming certain collective aspects of objects. 

is true of colours, is true also of figures. The latter have no 
contents, beyond the quantity they indicate. Thirteen, men, thirteen 
circle, ^iitem ideas, mean just thirteen, nothing more nbt-..less. Suppose 
we avCT that ^crates was good, Buddha was good, JeSu^,as good. Is 
the'^ mi^mg we convey on the same plane as, number 

thiitteii? No. The goodness in each instance medley of 

disparate individual acts and expressions. The wor^'-^dl^ ” sums up 
them ^^ate idiosyncrasies. In thirteen godd good men, 

the twb /?*thifteens” are of precisely equal valu&'.yj^P^^/yith the two 
“goqds/^Tor the hoys were perhaps thought of menus 

bravfe ii! Accordingly, if all we knew;|pf , and Nero 


amouit^ ta .this, tliat one of Chfni was .J||p< 


the 



coliimh, erferettl''beni 


For 
pf the spinal 
I artterior portion, or vice 
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tersa^ Is the grey or the white nervous matter mcdullated ? The 
inncnionic “ A pea ” (afferent, jtostenor,, ^IferOQt^ <njterior), might set 
the first question at rest by makthg the 

n non suited,” the second. Withoik such Wficlal a»siS^|iC«} many 
pt 1 sons would never re-develop disconnected couples. In a mne^x^om^we 
impost intension on that which otherwise possesses little or none* *^he 
uljcctivc “grey” offers no attachment; nor the words **affetent^^&d 
“ posttrioi,” nor 1215, the date when the Magna Charta was signe^^^n 
tlu last instance we can, by method, create natural mnemonics, “^e 
0 guc that the sum is one the difference between the two couples of 
(12 15) will equally divide the separate coupUs While we are 
si nil ting our legend we are busying oui selves about how to re*devel^P, 
and this is time well spent, for we keep the stream of attention playing 
about otr problem In this way, especially for short periods, hgures ai^e 
ri idily n tamed. 

Proper names aie likewise hard to re develop, though they do not 
as many obstacles as the othci classes which have been 
mentioned They ha\e no content, it is true, for three very different 
piisons may boast of the same name they art, however, more varied 
an I restricted. * Perhaps they offer an additional stumbling block—or is 
It in advantage?—in that they are not so fiequentl> emplo)ed as some 
other (lasses of words \]Vhat i\ yom Jioufion as nt^ards the problem 
tht\ Hiiionf] 

I astly. It IS generally recognised th it words, when r inged in sentences, 
art difficult to re-develop Here also the words ne employed 111 so many 
dillt n nt sentences, that it is not easy to tonnei I tlu m with any particular 
out Accordingly, bt the mnuinerable scnlenies used in conversation, 
ft t if any, are literally re devtloped, and heme itsults the di0iculty of 
leainmg verbal definitions, and the welcome we evtend to verse. [Jfcf/ 
(h ) iution txpertmeniall] ] ^ ^ 

Noll however, thiit whit his been st itui ibovt is mo hhuf bv the iction of permanent 
inttiests Thus ^ cricketer eisil} rc ikvekps hgitrts rthlirui to runs, and wiekeUf; and 
thu the actor rea^y learns his pirt In thtsc lisls the blurts ind sentences receive a 
special meaningftotn the spunl circumsjlintes, mil, thercfoie ceise to be abstract 
torn xllcbs ( 

* 

13^.—.TH^ PHVSlCAl AsiLti Ol- MfVIORV.* 

except for fre(j«ent reference to the part which attention energy jfrfiys 
as regards the ittemory, no allusion has been made to any physim^ tor* 
rehtivp of s^ondafy development Ihe reader must neverthdei^ 0^1 
that what we ffhd outside physiology offers no systejp iic^vieW of 
under investlgsttk^. As well ipight we argue tifet the smoke 
the funnel of ^ loijomotive drives the tram, or that the a 

correct copy diifShrutshtte of the engine; as wdl nalgJwilrtjypLOre 
tlu silent ocean the bottpm of sirhlch lyedive and^ike'^ Only 
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of puffs and gusts of wind, as to compare what is immediately given with 
what is revealed by physiology. No; not only are sensations and images, 
i.e., unexhausted* systems, ^relatively sparse, disconnected and semi intel 
ligible; but we have se^n reason to believe that many of them aie 
differentiated by circumstance alone. [Test.] The more closely we e>e 
our Aiaterial the more impossible it becomes to assume two ex.utly 
parallel series—a non-neural and a neural one. If the one is a pmise 
reflex of the other, then chaos rules m both realms, and we are (omiiclli d 
to postulate, as in the repoited lives of some saints, a miracle at ever} step 

After a minute survey of the facts, we conclude that what is immcdi ili ly 
given at any time constitutes only a partial and imperfect compltmtiU of 
the physical data of menior}. We dei idc that only an intelligent apfiret 11 
tion of the nervous pio( t ss } lelds ust ful si lentific notions on the snbjt 11, 
but as neurology is yt t little advanced, we cannot turn rotind and t \ imine 
the subject m its ph}siological aspects We must be content on the one 
hand with acknowledging the impossibility of bringing a consistent oidu 
into non-bodily, unexhausted s}stems, and, on the other, with weighing 
the results bj analog}. This is no outrage on the scientific method foi 
we have solid grounds lor behev mg that the brain, as a part of the hum in 
structure, acts in accoidaiut with the uniformities governing the genei il 
bodily mechanism 

Let us examine these indiif ct evidences so far as they relate to memoiy. 
We vigorously exercise tin niusi h s of the arms, legs, chest or other eon 
tractile tissues of the b xl}, and after a tunc we observe that they have 
visibly growm and hardened, and are mon supple and quicker m response. 
Whatever we may question, it cannot be doubted that a change in the 
’muscles is evident to sight .ind pressure. To this should be added the 
fact that what at fiist could not be compassed by physical force, is readily 
accomplished after training Ihcse cvery day’happenings are beyond 
the pale of uncertainty. Now .ipproptiate exercise, translated into oui 
phraseology, means the effti tiv e employment of the attention. When then 
a certain amount of force is expended for a stated period, broken by 
intervals, we obtain as a result larger, haider, stronger an.(| mOrc efficient 
muscles. In other words, apjiropriate jihysical exercise prcwuces desirable 
and definite physiological changes In ch. 3 we enlarged on the mean¬ 
ing of appropriate exercise. What we have asserted In this chaptci and 
in this connection of attention energy, ngorodsly h^ds bodily energy 
m general. Consequently, to obtain the desidera^tum of Strong muscles, 


we must not put forth tess than a certain quantity of energy; nor must we 
emjiXoy mor‘e, since the system breaks doijm under great strain; wc* must 


indulge in appropriate cxqjrcise frequently, becauag onr ^energy c annot be 
spent all at once; and the ex«’cise, to be^uUy filfecrive^ must be spread 
over a considerable length of tinae,^ 'Mucsb ydthout effort is 

waste, coupled with great efl^ri ifr^ tires# -imd ’*defeats 'its own ob}crt. 
Strength and agplity once^ acquired,,|n(,^^th, are apt to persist 


through many years, evten if Wt%racn evoked. Occasional em- 
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ploymtnt of the v arious muscles is imperative rf they are not to deteriorate. 
The weaker the appropriate stimuIation| the sooner do the effects dis- 
aj)pt.<ir * 

X/'din, we are aware of the feelings whidi accempany muscular 
cutivity Ihty are few, obscure, simple, and vary within a very narrow 
r ingt We also know fairly well what happens when the muscles alfe in 
action a multitude of them contract and expand, and chemical pro 
CLssi s .irc set going A nerve-plexus affects the muscles directly in the 
111 si instance, and the former m its turn is influenced by several centres, 
i hi multitudinous movements are connected with the movem^mts of 
bouts cartilages and tendons, while the \ascular systems sympatMlie* 
III this way the physiological changes which proceed when I place a 
weight on the palm^of my outstretched hand, are fai-reaching compared 
with what IS iidmediately apprehended as sight and feeling 

Is It i far cry to apply to the brain thit which holds good of the 
nuis( Its, and, by analogy, applies to the heart, the lungs, the stomaCh^^ 
lilt intestines, the kidneys, the liver and other paits^ Energy spent in a 
definite wav has ascertainable results in every part of the body, from the 
eM s downwards. Shall we insist tint the brim is to be isolated like a 
leper, that with it alone no permanent <ind lutdieable modihcations follow 
fioin activity, though in both instinces tlie t ffects are precisely similar 
and are produced in exactly the same nnnne r ^ Shall w e, again, assert that 
though the leelings accompan>ing mnseulir ution do not represent even 
a small percentage of the physiial changes involvcil, it is otherwise with 
thi relation of memory to the brain Is thi-re no similar source in both 
e 1st s for the eomparativclv spirse, disioniuetid and unintelligible feel¬ 
ings? We may conclude imhesituinglv tint appropriate neural exercise* 
(It. lies more or less permanent ohangt s m the way we have just desenbed, ’ 
and that these modifications agim tend lipse Accompanying them 
au indefinite feelings which only hint at the extensive revolution which is 
proceeding behind the viror of immediate life What happens when 
modihed centres are re stimulated is seam fv suspected, the process being 
rtpiesented vwy partially by ccrlam \ igue combination feelings or 
thought fc'elmgs, as when we believe, or doubt or rejoice These feelings 
no more typify or explain what is going on than the muscular feelings ajre 

a copy or an explanation of the musculir process 

• 

The leading wolk oa the subject of Memory l>j the (luantitativc school, Ml now 
fast becoming tite quahtative si^ooi, is still Lbbinghnus, Ueber das 18S1;. 

lie exj^enmented with nonsense sjlhlks of thru letters (consonant Hfe + 

consonant), cM^ying about 3600 cdgibinations, with a view to ascertaittiog j^^mber 
of repeti(ion& rtqhired fer re-collection under vanous condiUons ^ 4 Siiiuhliy ffjyj imw fae 
attempted to determine the &ciht|tion which accompanies the attempt to 
thing, nnci the relative redhdtion of time in memoruing a set of known varioas 

orders Though On ektieoi^y painstaking book, dot GeditiMi 

establishing any gen^ frets, Several writers have followed iq steps 

* The statements in this paragraph lAay be perhaps tot expUinedi hy gsOftinln g that 
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'Wnlfe (CUder dai ToHgedachtmss, lS86)aims at farther siniphhcation by lestnctirig the 
expenmeots to sounds pure and simple. The following contributions have appeared in the 
Psychological Beview. Miinsterberg aijd Bi^ati^ {Memory, 1894) test the lelative vilue 
of visual, audile and mixed seri^. Their conclusions are as follows: “When the taio 
senses act together in recollection, they hinder each other ’* (p. 36}; “ when isolated, the 
visual memory surpasses by far the aural” (p, 37); ” the memory is impeded by a closer 
conihination of difieient contents” (p. 37); and, in a coptmuation of the alxivc study by 
Bigham alone, “the memory which acts quickly acts better” (p. 458); “the ciu'ckei the 
memory is discharged the better is the result, even when the subjective feeling of ccrlniity 
IS the opposite ” (p. 460). In An Experimental Study of Memory, 1894, Kirkpatru k 
concludes that a thing is re-collected about seven times better when the object is jue 
sented than when it is only reterred to verbally. Baldwin and Shaw write on I he 
Memory for Squate Site, 1895, and Warren and Shaw have Further Expet im nt\ on 
Memory for Square^Size 1S95, in continuation of the preceding. $mith {'Iht Hate 0/ 
Repetition in Mttnory, 1896) cl urns that “the results .... confirm in general the 
accepted feet of the efficacy of continued repetition in impressing any kind of subjut 
matteton the memory” (p. 27). Whitchtad {A Study of VisuM and Aural Munoty 
Proeesses, 1896) urges, among other things, that “ matter memorised aurally appears to 
ijie retained slightly better than tint memoiiscd visually ” (p 268). Bolton ( The lUtatv 
of Reeolletttoti and Ohemafton, 1S96) examines a large number of class room n plies to 
questions relating to the nature of the weather a week ago, the date of Dickons’ death, 
and the like, ti^ether with the degree of cert utity attached to the answers given. A 
similar study to the last i« that ot h ranz aiid Houston, I he Afcuracy of Observatron and 
Reeotlection in Sihool Children, 1896 Stetson {Some Memory ^ests of H'hitei an I 
Blacks, 1897) de.als with white and black school children. To this list may be added 
Hawkins {Experiments on Memory lypcs, 1897); and Hcr.ick {The Propa^alion of 
Mentories, 1897) who deals with the ccrehril aspects of mSitiofy, See also the follow 
ing articles in the American journal of r-yi licdogy. Bolton, The Growth of Memory in 
Schoed Chtldten, 1892 ; Uergstn tn Expenmenii upon Phynologiral Memoty by Means 
of the Inierftretue of Assoeiatioin, 1893; F ilbot. An Attempt to Ifreun the Visual 
Memory, 1S97 ; Smith, On Musiular Min 1896; and^Burnham, Memoty, fits 
* tot icaily and EstperimentaHy Comidtrcd, \<sSe), which contaids a bibliography of tiie 
'subject, finally, Ross, On Memny, 1891 * 

136.—How to Rl DiVFLOP. 

(<) TAa Problems of Memory. —What jiroblem as regards memory 
would a pure spirit be rompelled to face ? t We dare not gachs. For 
aught we know he might always be able to re-devdop^ fitithfully and 
accurately whatsoever he had at any time observed, or he nught not in 
any degree possess the rapacity of re-developing av-system, or he 
might re-produce only some things, or only c^jrtain objeCtSr Wider certain 
condid^ps; or only dimly and inaccurately. We hare warrant 

^ Herbart preserves his ideas: “All those ideas whibh, aS Wi(tatWlWCa<tomed*to say, 
are preserved by the memoty,. . . are incessantly striving ppwai 4 ’^'(ilI*->ri#«cA, 1S16, p. 
20). So Bomilier, Nouvelles Etudes, 1887, pp. ff., and Cejiui ^Dmadrunt Us Idles, 
1887; and Ilamiltoitt Metaphysitt, 1877, leoUtiA*30. SeSs Localisation 

des Sotfopdrs, 1896; and Kichct, Let (h’iginet d.UteMiHifli 6 U tb Mj^bmoire, i88b, 

f Xa)ck& r«femuHg to the memory^ speaks of mt^liUctual beings, 

whieb in„(bi$ facuby may so fer e^cel mfd, that, ^na^ in view trie 

wbQlf< 4 cepe of all their former aot i btis,swbet<twhw had ever had 

nw^ sMp emt'of thefe s^t all things, past, 

present, and to come, and iowbpm hearts always lie open, may 

satisfy us of fhe possibiHiy of this ” Cmdersfanding, bk. a, ch. to, see. 9). 

\' 
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one conclusion rather than another. Once we leave below us “the solid 
ground of nature,” any and every assertion is as if shouted into a vacuum. 

Psycliology has fortunately notbit% to do wi^^;ure^ii>i^s»^as,c»^^ 
understood. Our business in this place Js td und^stanj!l tfie ^‘^^eural 
nu'chanism, and that offers here several aspects of interest^ m 
s.i\v that attention is defined and limited, and that, therefore,' tl^ejgt^ie^ess 
as well as the smalln^s of our efforts is determined. Then ^6, leedftf^ in 
rh. 3 two truths relevant to the present inquiry: first, the brain, |eac|!|pat'' 
('ording to the line along which it has developed'; secondly, dp^t^fhe 
tally years of life the nervous system and the body generally have^'^he 
gieatcst plasticity and those years decide how we shall react throughi^t 
maturity. Then, in the present chapter, we noted that the fac^S qf’i^e 
sitond.iiy order agijje with the conclusions airived at in chs. 2 and , • 

In improving tfic memory we must, tht'icfoie, take into consideration at 
least ihn e facts : the limitations of the attention, the uselessness of randohi 
(.unisi', and the supreme importance of staiting the education of ^he 
nil mory in earliest childhood. Ignoring any of these will assuredly bring 
ihsappointment in its train. 

(2) Direct Observation.—'Iho: first condition of an effective memory 
is thoroughgoing, detailed, repeated and varied observation. In observing 
we must not allow the fancy to be our guide, or else w’e are likely to '• 
inni^itte our facts. We must delibeiately and in a determined succession 
scrutinise the vatious features of a .system as well as study our data ex¬ 
haustively if we are to re-develop much ; we must, wherever possibli^, 
observe the objects themselves,—and not heid descriptions,—if th^y are to 
apjie.al to us ; and we must kti p a can ful record of our observations. 
Only when these conditions aie fulfilled, shall we possess a.tcfierable* 
loundation for an intelligent memory. [Tm abinc conditions^ and thosa^ 
7 o/tii h foIIoWt should be fulfilled by the student of psycholo^ in all His re- 

sttirchts.^ 

J ^ 

(3) Standpoint .—In all .serious thought we ought to be clearly ^^are 
of what thing or aspect w'e wish to re-devek'p. We must acquire the^bapit 
of (urefulljrdefining our demand, and must not shift ourgiound arbitmzily. 
Certain rules which hold good of the art of observation may for thia-|^ur- 
pose be employed by the raemoriser. In re developing matters econo(h|cal, 
.anthropological, historical, ethical, psychological, educational, etc., a, OAy- 
to-day rule is of great ad>?iintage. If, accordingly, we wash tq kdqw' or 
to re-deveUip the life lived by some savage tube, we follow the pec^bula- . 
lions of an iwerage person of that tribe from the moment hej-r^is^ ope 
morning to the moment he fk»es on the following day. 

enabled acciii^t^{y tojecord and then to re-prodtic n 
while otheniiij(se,%e are likely to connect and re-memb^c^.^fW^P^ifew 
striking or details, v (Corrections for seasons^ 

ages and social of course, Ubt.bfi 

applied to the ie almost 

invariably tedious, imperfeci^ ipUrleadihg.and prejudiced.' A second rule 
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refers to vegetation in general. A plant may be studied or thought ol, -to 
begin with and apart from established science,—from roots upward, and 
from the time it is a seed Jo the time it decays. A third rule embraces 
animal Jifi^ though here permanent standpoints are to be chosen for classes 
rather than for the whole animal kingdom. Perhaps, for non-speci:ilists, 
“ from head-to-foot and birth to death ** would satisfy every-day curiosity as 
regards the higher animals, and many of the lower. A fourth rule de.ils 
with systems which have a commencement and are not embraced in the 
previous groups. Thus a book is studied from beginning to end ; a road, 
a concert, the history of a reign, ora, country or person, should be treat ihI 
similarly. The fifth and last rule includes those classes of systems which 
cannot be brought under any of the above headings. In such cases 
arbitrary standpoints are chosen. Instead of observing a ball or a cin h* ai 
random, I fix upon some arbitrary point as the place frpm which to pro 
ceed and to which to return. 

These five rules of observation will be found of unmistakable value to 
those who are yet untrained. Occasions to apply them are so freiiuent tiiat 
once we practise the rules, they soon form a fixed household article* in our 
mental fiats. They make rc-dcvelopment easy and certain; they prev nt 
and expose prejudiced re-development; and they allow the full beannii of 
any issue to be judiciously weighed. It is because of the absence o( 
methodical guidance that so many untenable theories block the path of 
progress. 

(4) Simplest Case .—Given that we are objective in method and duly 
possess a standpoint from which to set out, we must yet sec that we la gin 
by observing or re-developing the simplest possible ca.se. We must, ac* 
‘cording to this rule, avoid plunging in mediae res. If f wish, for 
. instance, as a young beginner, to re-develop the method by which vulga 
fractions are added, 1 need m^t speculate long, nor write down, as it octurs 
to me, an arbitrary sum, such as l + Vi f I'V- I choose instead the simplest 
possible example; ^ + 1 . This is a primitive illustration; but the moie 
important or complex the problem, the more imperative is it for us to start 
with the simplest possible cose. In this way a solution will often bo 
reached. In unmethodical re-development, the number of possible cases 
is incalculable. In intelligent re-development, howevdr, J:hc simpli*st 
possible case readily suggests itself to the practised intellect; and one 
single in.stance of this kind covers a whole clas.^ of facts. 

Let us combine these three methods. A boy at school is asked to 
enumerate the articles of clothing which are wont. Ordinarily he sjiurts 
out in fits and starts the name of some^*article or another. Of many 
articles he does not think; several he mentions more than once; now he 
refers to his uncle’s hat, and again to bisrf>wn stoekinljs. If the child, 
however, be drilled in the above rules^ then instead of casting about he 
would (2) directly or in imagination ohsery^e (4) oOc particular individual, per¬ 
haps hi{. tcach^*; and (3J i^bmine Mm flbin head to foot. Memory would 
thus be easy and accurate. ' If he desfr^ to be mote liberal in his judgment. 
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he could successively think of the various children in the room, then of 
the tcachcis, then of the parents, and then of the persons in the street. 
In practice it will be found that methodical obsemdon is often preferable 
to re-development. The body of the chap^ has shown uS that to the 
eye, m iiroportion as it is intelligent, the new is contained in the did, the 
complex in the simple, and for this reason there is no necessity^for storing 
up an infinity of detail when the rationale of ^ese details is aq^ssiUe. A 
Iratnins; which supplies the student with general methods anf^ genital fisct^ iSj 
therefore, the best aid to memory. 

(5) Generalisation. —The simplest case, in connection with systematic 
and graduated generalisation will normally prevent superfluous memorising. 
Supjjose that a man has little to do with vulgar fractions, and that he is 
a{)t to foiget how tp deal with them. He has an easy remedy. 4 
(ommon sense, in combination with the notion of simplicity, will help'him 
to learn, re-learn or re-develop readily. He knows beforehand that two 
halves make a whole, that a half taken from three quarters leaves a quarter, 
that half of a half is a quarter, and that one (luaiter divided by one half 
jiroduct’S a half. Inspection will thus yield 01 return the secret of manipu¬ 
lation. To make certain of his guesses he only requires to employ ja few 
^am])lc‘s. One well understood comple.x problem in algebra may thus 
assist us in keeping bright our elementaly mathematics, and a few pages of 
a book, our French. In this manner a long line of facts which are likely 
to be forgotten afe readily learnt and re-lcarnt. Let but the simplest cose 
be re-collected or found, and organised reaction soon throws^ a ilood of 
light on a problem; but the reaction must be organised, 

A ready understanding consequently dispenses with much leaming, its 
pKuc being taken by cautiously directed observation, generalisation and* 
pertinent re-development. A school boy, for instance, is told how to 
multiply a sum of two figures by eleven in some special manner. Instantly 
lie will try, if he follows our bU{,gestion, whether he cannot in this way 
handle more than two figures, and whetlier multiples of eleven do not obey 
the same principle. From this point, if he is enterprising, he proceeds to 
find rules Tor numbers other than eleven, ami thence to related subjects. 
His graduated method of generalisation deals with varieties, specie^ and 
higher orders oT facts, and he generally dispenses with deductit^, Xlhder 
these conditions the memory is little harassed, while it is yet effective. ‘ 

Once the notion of generalising becomes a trend, it will be applied 
everywhere. Every useful suggestion, hint or successful move, will be ex¬ 
tended to the very utmost limits, so that no chance is lost of fiiUy exploit¬ 
ing a situation. In this way yost difficulties may be resolvedmost 
truths follow as easy deductions. It is to be under$t »0|d that the jjtoeral- 
i.sing must be systematic andtgraduated. , ^ 

(6) Further Ettlet, —In the pursuit of discovery .Some ffutbex roles 
^houl<l be applied. Wb^n, for instance, a proposition is befbm'us, there 
should be not only ab'attempt to ptove it; bbt also an ebdeavour to show 
that the opposite contention is justifiable {opposite case) ; 'that the proposi- 
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tioD does not hold good at all {negative case) ; that it is tiue to a (crtain 
extent only {rule of degree) \ and lastly, that it is applicable to other classes 
as well {rule of variety). (Sec. 7.) 

(7) General Forgetfubiess. —Many persons have a very indiir-rtrit 
memory for Isolated facts; they forget What they have to do. In the rise 
of complicated relationships there are probably but two methods to In* [iiit 
sued. One is to make the relationship adequately concrete. For example, 
when we know how the two ^ucal houses (sec. 134) came to their rcspiv tue 
colours; by what virtue an acid turns a blue litmus paper red ; what are 
the exact processes which distinguish the exit and entrance of neive bundles 
in the spinal cord, and what are the attributes which divide white from 
grey nerve material, etc., etc., —the difficulties of the memory vanish. 'J'hc 
other'method is an artificial one, and depends on the attachment of ^\h.u 
is abstract to what is concrete. Mnemonic systems, however, pionnso 
much and perform little. As far as 1 know them, and I have ex mum tl 
large numbers, they savour, as a rule, stiongly of (luackery. With <in air 
of great learning mnemonic s}item builders mask only the crudest 
generalisations. 

General forgetfulness can be < hecknuted by method. Have a convenient 

* and permanently assigned place for every fact or thing; whatever you have 
to do, carry it out on the very first opportunity; engagements, etc., should 
be entered in a diary; objects which are to be removed must have a pro 
minent and permanent idace allotted to them; etc., etc. [/« this conrm 
turn the rule as regards the will (sec. 157) should be studied?) 

The Cultivation of the Memory. Good memories aic as rare as they are valuable. 

• What is, therefore, surprising, is not ih.at a groat many liooks hnve lieen written on this 

subject; but that so little* b.is been at complishecl. Those who are well informed (ilatn, 
Bdfteatitm as a Stteme, 1879, P* ‘"nid J.imes, Psychology, 1890, i, p. 663-7) deny 
that the memory is capable of dirt.i.f improvement, while others evidently proceed on the 
opposite assumption. The former position can only be upheld in the sense that the 
judgment, the imagination, (he feelings, are incajuble of direct improvement. The 
memory books have little to otfet to the man who will not learn a system. Cmtiville’s 
Irook already referretl to is by far the best of its kind. He proposes that wai should read 
or observe with a view to re-membenng, insisting that a man’s memory will not benefit 
much when he reads with the* notion of understanding aloae. For theater reason, he is 
not indine^ to hold that a well understood passage will be easily re-ddMoped. lie holds 
that men should find out which is for them the easiest method of (l) absorbing, and (2) 
re-collcCting ideas,—by the ear or by the eye,—and follow that. ftudilc will thus in¬ 
tently listen, and assume that position in re-developmenU Owing to individual differences, 
each man Will also build up or select his own mnemonics. Given JQetaq^'attcnlion, we 
are next advised to freshen up continually our knowledge of the itUmediate and far oft 
past, and duly co-ordinate recent acijuircmenU. This liUlc t>Ook> {repeat, stands by it¬ 
self in useful hints. Franck, in his IJArt de . , • se Souvenir^ vfotfcs out in dct.iil a 
scheme of Memorising, based on daily repetition of lygesttfd ktiowled^ the key words of 
which are entered in a special kqr-word book,*' Many works on the subject refer in a 
bombtietjc manner to the fawatMf assoMation^'htri^'genMajly'Speaking, without drawing 
any viduabl^ conclusioas from tjhosp mjpmtiiy books coiil.im systems 

•which art intended to eiiable ua^^Uam ^ )o|.liiMg>r^dateSf As the aver.age man 
has no ambition in this direction',' atulMS shonH not be taught at school. 
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the value of these ingenious attempts, except for "special purposes, becomes doubtful. 
They consist, for instance, in giving letter values to figures, and combining these into 
words or sentences Pick, in this spirit {^Mtmory o/Ad its l88$^ arranges Latin 

and French grimmatical exceptions in ani 6rder which. b{ Sf^feady tt&hsitioo by 

si nse Such scries are remarkably eaqi' ip Idklrn f but it da not JtnoJir udWtijIS;, they are 
not as c isil> forgotten. There is stiU a gr$at need ftr a few Wise are 

frequently of use, and there is no reason why we should not mannfiicttire fhCSCifta ^i^^on 
irises To a limited d^ree We tuay indulge in haphazard methods by whidb Op il^^dhveiop 
uu( r let ible details. For instance, 1 was anxious to reai) a book 1 ^ Gam^ On^thi^ of 
monkeys Apirt from a mnemonic 1 should have been m danger of confiiiSj^^^ tuune 
w ith B irnett, Garnett, Warner, and so on. By constructing a sentence, this waS aypided. 
“We garner corn; but we do not garner Ike speech of monkeysP All thS^ d'Sf&es, 
however, have little to do with the cultnation of the memory as a whole.* -* * " 

137.— A Bird's Eye Virw. 

In those beings wRich are most lowly organised, the main trend of acti^ty 
consists, IS we may say, in shrinking from danger and in absorbing nutri¬ 
ment As we riHin the evolutionary scale, however, we meet with com^li- 
f ited reflex action and with definite sensations, also perhaps with changes 
such as are implied in the phrase '•'•horny handed son of toil.” A higher 
siigt of evolution, again, will express itself when, m a mechanical manner, 
the advantageous course is persisted in and followed mechanically, as occa¬ 
sion arises, here, where artificial selection supplements natural selection, 
there is wide scope. I.astly, through comiilications m the circumstances 
under which a species lives, a model or mimic world may become a neces¬ 
sity, and, a-cordmgly, spurred by needs, then develop weakened and simfli- 
//ti/ discharges of a more and more complex kind These form the memory 
proper, as we usually understand it In the tiuest sense, therefore^ the 
woild of memory is a,stage where we play the drama of life in advance, and 
foi our own purposes. This sketi h, however, does not presume to supply the 
precise how and when of the evolution of memory It does not even com¬ 
mit us to the widely accepted theory that the weiker discharge is merely 
diflerent in degree from the noimal one ,»for tli it would contradict the fact 
that with visuals, say, only the visual aspect is generally integrated. Fiom 
the lughest,4)Oint of view, theretore, there is no abyss between the “outer*’ 
world and the “ inner ”, and tht same point of view teaches us that the 
present and the|>ast are only distinguished by position m a series^ 


Addittonal References,—fittisA, Memotre et Ima^nation, 1895 ; Bmet aad HeQti» La 
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AssoncdtmsfesP^iii Kennedy, On tlu Expert mental Investigatune of 

1S98, Lasson, Das Gedachtnss, 1894, Lewy, ExpertnunUlU Unterturkungen 0^das 
OtdiUhlntss, 1895; Mhller and Schumann, /ur Uniersuckmig des Ged&cktnts^'i^iyj^\ 
Muller and Pilz^ker, ZurLekre vom Gedatktmss, 1900; Netseb flj, Ueber tEo Gudk&kt- 
Hissenlwnkelung Ui Sekulkindem, J900; Schubert Soldcrn, Rep-ekn(iiOHi.^iit^m fwi/ 
lYtllt, 1887; Smith, On Muscular Memory, 1896; Twardowski, LahaJe^ttM^$^en- 
stand (Ur VonteUwigent 1894; Uphues, Wakmekmttng sned 
Uphues, Ueier die EHmnnvngf 1889. ^ 1 •> 
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CHAPTER VI 

SYSTEMS AS DISTURBED' 

Quaki;.s the neural citadel, 

Rush wo towards our hea^ en or hell. 

138 .—Pleasure and Pain arp; neither Sensations nor Feelings. 

The temperature of the room in which I write is very low. In course of 
time, consequently, my feet begin to grow cold, though the body generally 
remains warm. Slowly, like the tide on the sea-shore, the cold, as felt, rises : 
it licks the ankles; it has crept up to the knees. Nevertheless I continue to 
write; my thoughts follow their w’ay undisturbed ; and I turn my attention 
freely in what primary or .secondary direction I choose. The cold does 
not destroy or break through my line of thought. It leaves me unaffected. 
I do not shiver and I feel no inconvenience. [Closely examine similar cases, 
employing experiment by preference. Extend the examination to temperatures 
generally.] 

Here we have a high degree of cold, as felt, conjoined with an absence of 
pain. The truth of this statement is indisputable. I am convinced that 
the feeling is the one rightly doinfnated “ Icy cold,” an< 3 ^ at the .same time, 1 
am equally certain that the feeling leaves me wholly unconcerned. As I 
am unmoved by the inkstand and paper before me ; as the membering of 
these gives rise to no uneasiness ; and as they indifferently qccupy the field 
of .i^i^ipn when the eye lights on them occasionally: so the .icy extremities 
appeal td me only in a casual way. I might as truthfully assert that I sufler 
excruciating agony, as that the cold pains What iS; more, I have no 
justification for calling the feeling painful father than 

* Th0 piiysiolopcal point of vic^ is so suitable to the treatnlexLtbf^fte object of p]ea.siirc 
and pain, that I have not he.sitated to adopt it in pin chapter., '-The-itomedialc result > of 
feelings are too indecisive and olrscure to repay^ysteroatlc'^.WtHiiitit, If, however, the 
student is, sufficiently imaginative, he may think of the fn commensuriitc with the 

body, tl^af^is to say, given a body as touched and podv ^ seen, he may picture 

to Himself thAt body as fell —a body copsistiitig. of feeling, dad corrbponding closely lo 
the seen And touched body^ ar, at all <Yeid^|)s8:M^K*pdodin^ th‘the nervous syacm. In 
tlM^.case t|« distJtrbanfet*-^^ traced in the 

realtli"6f ; investigate the pro- 

blm ’Of pi^ute-pain'as it is touch rather than as it is obscurely 

given to the feelings. ' > W ' > *' 
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Is it, then, immaterial, from the standpoint of pleasure-pain, whether we 
are icy cold or not ? We are bound to anstver in the affirmative; for that 
state of cold is consistent with a condit0li'*bf jndifference^l^^^r^^^ 
pleasure-pain. We cannot reasonably urge'thdt'a. feeii^^ con¬ 

nected with likes and dislikes, while we occtisionally oBs^^O. the 
absence of any appreciable inclination or disinclinktion.‘^We, ^us| pro- 
ncjunce the feeling to belong' to no sect or party; we must seek^^h^j^^ana- 
tion of our attitude, when we are pleased or displeased, in something;;',j^tch 
accompanies the feelings rather than in the feelings themselves we 
are bound to consider the common belief that certain sensations are' pain¬ 
ful in themselves as based on a confused analysis. We are not enlijtie^ to 
hold that because normally the feeling of cold is noticed in conjunctipi}^#ith 
other syjitems and Js very prominent, it is, therefore, of such and shoh a 
nature or determines this course of action or that. Our examination shtQWs 
that the inner meaning of what hai)j)ens has probably been mistaken.;.';. 

The feeling of cold on a particular occasion, as we have seen, was not 
connected with pain, VV'^e were bound to conclude provisionally froni^ this 
that felt cold generally is not synonymous with suffering. If that, however, 
be so, we must go farther. Heat, by the same tentative reasoning, cannot 
!)(' regarded as pleasurable or painful in itself, nor can developments of any 
kind be considered as possessing i)leasure-pain value'*by themselves. 
IMiist we, then, assert that pleasure and pain, whatever else they may be, 
arc neither sensations nor feelings? d’here seems no alternative. Shall 
wc {'onfess that the prick of a pin or a well-aimed blow do^'not induce feeU 
ings which are necessarily jiainful, /.c., that the feelings induced are- not 
the pain? There is no escape from such a po.sition. The}sequel will 
offer what I deem arflple corroboration of the above contention. 

Let us approach the problem from another standpoint. / A certain sweet¬ 
meat is placed on the table. I, yet a child, enjoy it immensely, and so 
do my young companions. We .-lUy that the dish is delicious. We, are 
fiequenlly regaled with it. Time passes; but the sweetmeat is still con¬ 


stantly placed before us, until we are all heartily tired of it. We loathe,'the 
sight of it tfhd hate the thought of it. The sweet morsel has not suffered 
a change; it is we that have. The flavour which we thought delectabte* is 
still there as it always was. [/r it?] What once we loved, we hafe^.|!^ 
Here we arrive,at our former conclusion by a second road.,,. Npi^^nly 
may a feeling which is regarded as pleasurable or painful becdmfe^i»4if- 
ferent; it may evert change into its opposite. We cannot, therefofif|l(^ti- 
mately state .th^t systems are painful or pain-causing, if by pairi i^^ea^i; a 
feeling. It is‘po,ssibie that in imperfect state of our modes 
sion we cannot help, on varying occasions, calling on^a .lithe 
pleasurable, painful and indifferent; but this inability onlyhid^l^^hbut 
affecting tlies^'derlying unity. •' ' 

It mav be urged':”**lW^ graVit that tbe'^ish retMps^ife'chjef ’i^t^^stics. 
[Docs it ?] Yet it la pbt the sain.a||tting,,f..f.,.the^;past|;y;5t^^ roof 

of the mouth. In short, a series of new systems are the source of bur dis- 

16 
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like, and it is these which are distasteful.” No doubt sonic physiological 
change has taken place, and new sensations have supervened in part; but 
these very systems are to be explained by the same principles. 'I'liey, too, 
as we sfialLlearn, can be thought of as pleasant, painful or indifferent. 
For this reason, however we shuffle the s^nes of immediately given systems, 
•we find that they do not express pleasure-pain. \Expenment 7vi/h /asfes, 
smells^ sounds, sights, pressures, etc. Drink or eat what is hartuLss hut not 
to your taste, say, cod liver oil or olives, and see whether and koto you come to 
like it or to dislike //.] 

I take now' a normal occasion when I feel cold. That condition is clearly 
objectionable. What are tiie features, then, which mark this case, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the one we first analysed ? They are generally as fillows. 
I cannot keep ckxscly to my writing. The thoughts tjjcgeneratc and grow 
thinner. I. recur repeatedly to the feeling.s of cold. I am uneasy. I’erliaps 
I shiver, breathe hard, and am restless, if the low temperature affects mo 
very much; perhaps catarrh is induced; perhaps the miBcles tend to [iccome 
stiff and the skin insensible. The telling factor in this case Is a icutral 
nervous disturbance. When that is jiresent, pleasure or pain is noticed. 
Biit for that disturbance, there would be no uneasiness, and in the absence 
of such uneasiness the other symptoms we have enumerated would be indif¬ 
ferent. It is, then, because the cold was, in my first illustration, only local 
and left the centres unaffected th.it I was free from trouble. Had. on die 
contrary, the centres been chilled, its effect would normally liavo been a 
,neural disturbance, acconijiauied by a temporary disorganisation of thought 
and motion. In proportion as such a dynamic result is achieved, we are 
pairied or pleased, and we iriter[irel accordingly the feelings whatever their 
quality.. .’J'he cold, as Icit, and the disturbance are separate effects of the 
objeefive cold on our organism. W'e siiall verify this later on. \Jlxpcri- 
ment carefully along the line here fullinvcd. A 7vhole class room tnay go 
through appropriate e.xerdscs, each student 'writing an exhaustive account of 
what he undergoes. Test, confirm or rejuie, if possible, the reasoning in Ihe 
text.]. 

Psychologists frequently distinguish between a sensation and its feeling tone. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, every sens.ilion is unompaniei l)y a feeling of pkasoVe.or pain ; but such 
an opinion, as we shall see, is untenable. Tlic distinction is also sometimes ra.ade bet a een 
localised pain sensations and comfort or discomfort. Thus it would be'said tha' a scnsti- 
tion of cold'can give rise to discomfort; but that it is no^a pain sehsrtioh.'' The tiiseomfort 
here produced is the disagreeable feeling lone which is said to,ac;pO|np^y,.evcry .sen.salion, 
KougMy speaking, this distinction between directly and ph" *-•> n «.se- 

ful one. .'“Sharply running a needle into the flesh [d> this also' vi^--it^ty and nhserve 
feel pained directly; l>cing very cold, we^j^el painedindireclTy^-On cx.imin:ition, 
nevertl^less, we shall be compellctl to.admit that pairtsertsatibn# fiartnot'be readily classed 
togAher, oe.tiifiereniiatcd from other serwatipps, and that all.p^m.is more or less indirect. 

I.liavig; spoken as .if the diflerence .betweea^feelfeg an^ a 'seiisatioh .were merely one 
Ksl degr^e^ 4 (Stec; 20.)) At^Srdmg to Ward, 

Sully, ■amF:^at>y other the'individual attends 

sot^th%' which.‘i’s’'<xfl^Mdye exists in ; 

it represenk a stileit js'dnfjllfeirnThrdugh its efiecLs; and is of neces- 
sitf unanalysable because subjective in bh^^tsifry . /Fortunately, the manner in which the 
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contention is urrcd, miK.es its rcfutition easy, since feeling is considered as strictly one 
with pit isure pun Pkisurc pun 1 eing, as I shall show, readily anal>sable into certain 
seiiuenccs, the threatening sand bank on which the pon-subjective theory is to founder, 
pnn es but a mirage et even setting our solution aside, it is dilHcult ta 6ad a justihca- 
tirn for tlie subjective theory Apart from indirect inter|fretatiOQS and paitlSilar ways 
of lot Unit, It lhini,s, psychology only reveals to us systems in various combmations. 
When we sa> “ Ut are aware,” “ We feel,” “ We act,” we mean by tha phrases certain 
'' mijilese ind not some mysterious being. Psychologically considered, all thiOgbood, 
ill ( I )tetilu ition, IS a formulation of facts fiom the point of view of practical necessities, 
and tt rins such is dcsiie, house, family, ego, nation, book, agiee in this thil they ejtpress, 
thdi lie-ill} speiking, complexu. whose nieming changes as do the waveforms in an 
ai,itit 1 sea Indeed, ds Mach (Btitta'e zur Anahse dtr Empfindun^ny iSSd, p. 18) 
wed sijs ‘ If wc ask “who feels, we refer in analysed complex of elements to a yet on- 
aniljsed me ’, that is to say, to ixpliin the e^o, we is nme mother ego, and to eitplain 
that till m til r 1 or these teasons I intend to ignore the esistence ot egos when funda¬ 
ment d ijue ti ms are concerm d, and hence the fiets inipiie 1 in awareness, action or feeling, 
must be iX| limed on a non subjective basis F1 do otherwise, i» to make psychology 
a m trr if rms and not a matter of sense, is to clothe the p^jchology of rumour and 
[ re I idice 11 j r jfessorial garb * 

Sulh m the second volunic i)fhis//«we»; Mini, insi ts it full length on the distinction 
1 1 tween feeling and presentation Whether I vi w this distinction posiuvely or 
ne i ivil>, I obtain ,the same result To leg 1 with men speak of the feeUr^ of 
d ul t, the fe eling of admiiation, th it of inteiest, < f cleh.,ht, of grief of a burn and that 
efleuch 11 iht^dcfinilion of feelin, winch i here pi( j sed, an 1 which agiees With the 
p )f) il ir us 1 e of the^^word, is ace< pted, w e lia e i n foiiiilv in eleh of the above instances 
scnsatioisof the sitoj lest clnnclei to wlueh we illich the name of feelings, and the 
al s lice < f these* element iry seiisali ms irgu s the a' eiice of feelings In our case the 
w ul fe hug IS i useful word, and one Ih it is ajipr ijin ite Let 1 rof Sully’s dchnition of 
teilin h wevei, be rigoroi ly adlniel to ind whit ii the consequence? “heelings,” 

1 hi fli fines them arc, “ the uf 1 side Imiresi rienct That subjective'side e\- 
clut' s wh it we stjle primary ind ecmluy s ems u 1 in) changes within these, and 
refers i me undefin able e cnee lien e thu side, st jc i) spelling, must be empty , 
in' 111 in M Iiss to us, meap bio of I n* define i ml therefoie, inv statement os to 
th ‘ intciisi), duration, and probil > eetensit) ci \olumi ef 1 elm ^ is well aS any 
iiisti uli n I e tween pleasure and pun must be gi ituiti us o 1 Pi f Sullv s theory The 
only objK Hon to this cnlicisin is the suj j se 1 irie i lib e f icl ol the feelings themselves; 
bill h r the in.»wer is tint the ibove interpiei i!i m of th..diti lies no violence to the 
fill thou li it may work havoc among themes wlneh in I e ind up wi n the “essences” 
ind ‘ suhbtames ” bequeathed to us from the "Middle kges hoi tin so reasons Sully’s 
disiin li m Vetween feeling ind pusentition sceins to im invibl 

I will here collect the opinions of psjeln lo^isls on the chief problem discussed itt this 
chapter Allen, Ph^swlo^Kal * 7 dhtti j, 1S77 “ I veiv act, s i long as ii is pleasurable, 

IS in so far a healthy and useiul cue, anl constisilv, so long is it is painful, a 
mu I id ind destructive one”(p #6) A;im, ‘ Pun is the s i'jective concomitant! of 
distrueiive action^or msuflicieiit nutulien in inv sentient tissie Pleasure i 3 the sub¬ 
jective eoneomilant of the normal amount of hinction in in) such tibsue” (p 29). Bain, 
JJu Tmotmis anl the WtT, 1^75 “leeling comprisis all our pleasuicb afld paSns, 
togi ilnr wiih slo^e? that are indifferen^as tegiids pk isure ind pun and are ebaractensed 
simply IS evcitemenl’‘t (p i) “The most pilpable disimcti n among our 
IS the contiast of pleashre and iiain ” {p 10) “ In every volition, t^htly so natn^tbe 

stimulus, or inleccdent, is some feming” (p. 14), Bcaums, Les Sensatum 
if>b9 “ If paiii exiski to make uS feel pleasure by contrast, it would have beedv better if 

' A 

* The question'louchcd upon here is atfiply discussed in ch S, 

tbee also *' 0 n lee/tn^'Oi Indifftreme^' ihS? 9 » Johnson, Mason and SuII). 
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we had rtn lined ]t,norinl oJ Inlh, Jt won] 1 ha\e 1 cen 1 1 Uli to p sc s s rcnein lifliunre 
than these lluetintions between pleisme ind jiam ii d j in nl jlei u wli i pim 

ilw ns resencb to itself the laii^ei ard better put of life (pp j 2I a) “ 11 i in ind 

pi n ire . . . the fund ini^nt il and pnmoidial elements, in 1 the ^enns f n l i ’ 

(p 2^1) See also on the esiressionof pleasure and pun, ]>p I9j 2oi , oi the j weis 

of resistance to pun, pp 1903, on intense puns, 1C971., on sj t iil pun lus, 
pp 20217, tin the non utililv of pun, pp 221 2; on subjective pin, j] , /> 
Bouilliei, Iju r/ii>n t* tie li Duttv, 1S65 Plcisuie ind pun “niK d) j 11 

intensit) ind durilion (p 124) “1 leisure iiid pain are necessinl) iit el 1 I tie 

t \ercise of iclnit>, [hencej tin s iil does not foi in instinl n i 1 e\( 1 

pleisurt or pun’ (p S2) “ Ine one [pun 01 pkisure] being v,iven, w nn 1 |l 

the otl cr of necessity (p 152) See ils i on t ot ily ind mental ph isin ui 1 | j l 
134 b, and on the e n'lnuous pie tnie if ji'cisure or pun, pp S_ 92 I) t, 

Ihotie t’e IT, S n il i , ‘Iheie is pleisure every ti i ll t 1 

totality of forces which cjiis ituti. the self lie lu^iii nted, provided that th it iii n 1 n 

IS not so consideriblt ll it it j i Uuis 1 di s riitive movem< at of tli s i iv 1 

there IS pun, on ll e e i ir v when tint t I lily 1 dimimshal ” (p 6/) S e 1 n i 

slate of indifieience, I p 96101 li.ie, S n in \iou tmtnt, 1SS7 ji 64 ill 
sensation of pleisi re res Kes itseif int i 11 11 n ofjiswcr, tli* sensiti i I 1 11 t 
a sensition of poweiles n s \ sUi, 1 1 >, pirt 4, JS99 \Mun e\ e iv 

pressure is exerted on in'* si n, 01 wli n the ) ^ < 1 UmperUiire pis e t ii n 1 it 

the sensition wli eh is excite’ cet s to 1 i ni eJ is « ne tithe c 1 1 h 1 f 

temperature ind til e> m elniietr f 1 s wn we then ctll it i sens ti 1 I 1 
(§882) “We nuy e nd i !e then ll tt tne si in m common with eithtr lis u | e s 

common sensibilitv, tiid ihtt when tin is exeited ii txces , s< a-, to distmetly 1 te t n 
sciousness, we cill It pun Ifimilt m, 1 tmr onM , is7/ lie 

cliss which compreheii 1 the pheuu 11 Ifl isure in 1 jjiin, or, in 1 sm I w 1 1 M 

phenomena of feeling (ii, p 414) “Pletsuie is 1 lefltx of the djiontiiic u in 1 nn 

impeded escrtir n o'” i piwtr, < f wh etmi es we ire consfiiu-. Pin i lef e f the 

overstiamed < r jtpits«.l l\ rli u rf'.utii i j vver (11, p 440) “ 411 j 1 1 1 ii es 

from the free phy ef our ficulu s iiid < ij leii e ill pun fiom their compiil ly 1 11 
sioo or compuls ry letivitv bi, j 477) Jt 11 ling. Of/in r cf Py Ju t lS»i, p 
222. “ The lirst in irk, ly wlmh t in 1 He ll i 1 lUire of i fei ling, is its jilt i 111 d 1 n s 

or painfulness” llorwiw, f'j no! t he 4 nah en, 1S72 b “ 1 cthnt, is the dneit 
expression of the seuls nnpd e f r sePiit eiviiion, thit which huimiiises with 
conditions of weltirc h in,, igu f ible, m 1 ih l which contridicts them bung dis u rteil It 
(1872, i,p 169) “Jvo sen->Ui n witli it impulse, no cnsation without ie lini^ sen 
sation IS feeling ’ {1872, 1, p ‘Aectilm to 0111 vu w feeling is the mind nu I 

primitive and must eltmrrUiy Inm , it is the 1 rimiry and sole content (,f cons loiisi tss 
and the impelling force to all nuntil divelopment” (1875,11, p 178) FI irwie/ ils> 
maintains that all sensitn ns arc ‘ (lijtclive < r knowledge giving, as veil as sul jei tivi or 
pleasure pain giving ’ (1, p 34^), md that thiough habit or repetition pleisuie j 1111 is 
transformed into sensiiim ind thought (1, pp 367 b) See also his third volume ] II, 
fehrbuek, 1S96, p 375 “lleture uni pain are the most general miil or Anil 
mental qualities of feeling” Ladd, J yihoIo(^y, 1894, “ Pleasures and {nins uc alike 
in this that they are forms of feiling” (p 164) “Ideal pains apd pleisuns are not 
comparable m mere intensity with sensuous pains and pleasures” (p. 199) Spi i] mr if 
pic i«ure pain “ Psychology cinnul find that tl^ facts testify to this side of lih as I eing 
*•»> mi^na ail powerful ’ (p 197) bee also on feelings disUnguislud qudii uivelv, 
cb 9 Lipps, Oiunfltatsachm, 1883. “ All un^tisfied striving is . jnin 
So also ill sativAecl striving isple.^ure” (p 439 )^ “Plcisutreis alvviy tlu risiik of 
psychical furUiuanct, pam a reflex of psyt^wnal opposition” (p 696) Mintegi//a, 
PAyrsiffio^i Ju Plautr^ tlrs , 7886. Speaking Pf deflting the word pU uuie, ho reni irks 
thatthe dehniUon of an object known the specific reality tf winch is un 

ehd'cnged, is i simple scholastic luxury” (p 1) “J'lcisuie is a sen itien ’ (p t) 
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“Pleasure is the mode of a sensation, never the sensation itself” (p. 370). Compare 
these last two statements. I'kysiolo^ie de la Doulettr, 1888 : “ Pain is a change in 

sensildlily which repels him who experiences it ” (p. 5). In dwelling on the possible use¬ 
lessness of pain, lie says: “ My servant calls me to dinner every clay at six o’clock 

without her finding it necessary to give me a box on the’ear or a thrust with a dagger ” 
(p[). 12-3). .See also on expression in pain, pp. '207-317, Marshall, 
ami ACst/ic/ni, 1S94: “ The subject-matter of otif discussion is fortunately perfectly clear. 

All know wliat we mean when we speak of pleasure and of pain” (p. 6 ). This last kind 
of assHinption almost paralyses psychological progress. “ Pleasure-pain modes are quotes 
of all mental states i qualities, one of which must, and any of which may, belong’^tp any 
elci'.ieiu of consciousness ” (p. 45). “Pleasure-pain ... is not sensation,anefc yet is 
clo'-cly hound up with sensation ; it is not emotion, but is closely bound up with, CnHiotion 
also ’ (p. 35). “ Pleasure is experienced whenever the physical activity coincident with 

the psychic slate to which the pleasure is attached involves the use of surplus stored 
force. Pain is experienced whenever the physical action which determines the content 
is so related to the supply of nutriment to its organ, that the energy involved in its re¬ 
action to the stimulus is less in amount than the energy which the stimulus habitually 
calls foiih” (p. 171). Marshall holds that probably direct nerve stimulation iS' only 
followed bv pain, because of the crude methods which have to be employd (p, 17); and 
that the frequent fact of pain foll(nvini> sensations is an illusion (p. 18). Mezes, 

ricamre-Pam Defined, 1S95, p. 42: “ The prominent idea, the idea attended to, in a 

W'hole of mufally congruent elements, is called pleasant .... Attention plus inhibition 
i-. the niaik of pain, attention without inhibition that of pleasure.” James Mill, Analysis, 
1869, ii, p. 184 : “ I have one sensation, and then another, and then another. The first 
is of such a kind that I care not whether it is long or short; the second is of such a kind, 
that I would put an end to it instantly if I could ; the third is of such a kind, that I like 

it j'lolongcd.I call the first indih'ercnt ; the second painful; the third 

plca-ur.d)le.” WoxppXi, Comparative Psychology, 1S94, pp. 138-9 : “ It seems proved 

that the nerve-endings which are stimulaled to pain are diiTerent from, and probablydie 
decfier th.in, those which arc concerned in sensations of touch or of temperature; the 
nerve-, with which they are connected pursue a somewhat diiTerent course in the spinal 
cnid, and end in different centres in the br-iin.” The position which Morgan accepts 
has been severely criticised by Mars!’" II and others, and must he received with due * 
caution. N.ihlowsky, Das Geftihlsleben, 1S62 : “According to our opinion there exists 
physical as well as mental pain. The former is a sensation (lunpfindung), and only the 
latter represents feeling (Gefilhl) ” (p. 10). “ Feeling .and volition do not exist outside 
of or along with ide.xs; but result from these l.stter ” (p. 42). If vcc hold, as we do, 
that a sensation is based in the past and is a complex re.action, then Nahlow.sky’s distinc¬ 
tion between “sensory tone,” implying a bodily disturbance, and “feeling tone,” 
implying a ijsychic disturbance (p. 17), is far from evident. Nahlowsky’s definition of an 
idea—he is a Herltartian—is equally untenable in my view. With others he also faolds 
that, normally, mental process is only inappreciably disturbed (p. 47). Bibot {The 
P^yihology of the Emolions, 1897) expresses himself thus: “ The affective life is appetite 
or its contrary—that is to say, movement or arrest of movement; at its root is an iminilse, 
a tendency, an act in the nascent or complete state, independent of intelligence,, v^hich 
has nothing to do with it and may not even be present” (p. 438). “Let ps.define 
‘ pleasure ’ as an iptemal state which every one knows by experience, and of which con- 
sciousnc'ss reveals innumerable modes,-^but which by its generality and it^ muUi{>licity of 
aspect escapes definition” (p. 28). Kobertson, Psyeholoj^y, l8o6,j.p. *91-; a 

needle and bring it gently into contact with the skin. Of what conSciouft^fi^We 

are intellective; we say it issomethiilfe sharp ; we perceive it foi what it is..' .^tsuppose 
the needle is run in. Ou,r consciousness assumes the aspect of feeling 
Spencer, Psychology, iSgof /“Tains are the correlatives of actions .ipjuiipu^Uo the 
organism, while pleasures are the correlatives of actions conducive to'iti wd'^e” (t, p. 
279 )- Again, “ Physiologically considered, a disagreeable courSe'of action is one in 
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which compound feelings have to issue in compound actions, through comjjlcx nervous 
structures which olTer considerable resistance ” (p. 579). “ While pleasures ami pains 

are partly constituted of those local and conspicuous elements of feeling directly aroused 
by special stimulation, they are largely, if not mainly, composed of secondary elements of 
feeling aroused indirectly by difrused stimulation of the nervous system ” (i, p. 288). Stanley, 
Feeling- and Emotion^ l886, p. 69:" “Feeling then, we conclude, is the purely 
subjective factor in consciousness; aiui per se, both as developed and undcvelojjed, is 
merely pleasure and pain.” Stout, Analytic Psychology^ 1S96, ii: “The aiuitlicsis 
between pleasure and pain is coincident with the antithesis between free and ini))c(ied 
progress towards an end” (p. 370). “With ultimate attainment, th'fe mental tendency 
ceases to operate, and the pleasure ceases also” (p. 271). “The gaining of an end is 
pleasant” (p. 273). “ \\’e simply deny that, in the waking state, our mental attitude is 

ever wholly without pleasant or painful tones ” (j). 28S). “ Pain-sensations form a cla.-,s 

by themselves as truly as do sensations of pressure or of smell” (p. 301). A criticism t)f 
Marshall will be found in the same volume on pp. 291-9. The arguments adv.inred by 
Dr. Stout do not carry easy conviction. Perhaps the statemepts which follow are as 
true. Free progress need not be accompanied by pleasure nor impeded by pain ; ijlcasure 
does not cease with attainment; the gaining of an end need not be pleasant; and 
experiments frequently tinable to discover pleasant or painful tones. Strieker, l>as 
Bewusstsein, 1879, p. 72: “That which appears to me neither indiffereni inr un¬ 
pleasant, can only be pleasant.” Sully, Human Mivd, 1892, ii: “ Feeling consists of all 

varieties of pleasurable and painful consciousness ” (p. 3). “ A pleasure is any degree 

of agreeable'consciousness which as such contents us, and is voluntarily held to ; a p.ain 
any degree of disagreeable consciousness which as such discontents us, and is voluntarily 
repelled” ( p. 3). “ We appear justified then in saying that feeling proper is nothing 

but the various shades of the agreeable and the disagreeable, apart and in their com¬ 
minglings” (pp. 4-5). “ Feeling is the subjective side of our expe«;irace” (p. 12). 

\ ' - 
139,-r-THB Naturk of the Nervous SvsTFAr determines how far we 

• ARE Drawn towards, or Recoil from, an Ouject. 

• For experimental purposes I have turned acrobat, ► I support myself on 
my toes, and, to assist my balance, I stretch out my two arms. For a few 
seconds I stand as firm as a rock; but as the moments pass, I have to 
make, increasing efforts to preserve or regain my position. At last, in 
spite of vigilance, resolve and effort, my centre of gravity is displaced. 
Furthermore, after a while the motor series claims only part of nty attention, 
since with it there has developed a sensory series. No unusual feelings 
were at first traceable; but, as 1 persist, distinct feelings are evolved one 
by one. They attack in succession the feet, the ankles and the knees. 
In the same way a .stream of sensibility beats against the arms, and spreads 
over the shoulders and the chest. All this noUonly makes itself felt where 
nothing special has been i)reviously observed; but as time goes on the 
feelings increase in complexity. ' 

Was it a feeling of pleasure or pain wl^ich up«t rhjr.l^lance ? Did I 
will to fall? No.At least, disregarding the second;! question as not ap¬ 
pertaining to our present problem, what happened-reyealed not a streak of 
either pleasure or pain. My aim was to learn Mow,■ long! I could support 
mysell in the unsteady posture while,^,itji'ere was no motive in¬ 
ducing m'e to desist from my ' ‘ 

( 1 ) The reason for the failure 1^ in the structure of the organism; for 
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the nervous system can only maintain its stability under conditions differing 
from those under which my experiment was conducted. It is able to resist 
a certain amount of strain without flinching; but disorganisatiori gradually 
supervenes until the nervous system 4o^n'at have 

nothing to do with this course: Were the nervous system’;‘dilferehtly con¬ 
structed, my experiment would have end|^ otherwise.' ''If j cHose to stand 
on the very tip of my toes, vigilance, resolve, effort, all alike,Jack 
scope for action. Collapse would be unavoidable and almci'sfclmstan- 
tanc'ous. , 

We here face a force which has to be reckoned vrith. We meet'with 
modifying agencies besides those of desire, and we are compelmd to 
assume tliat the relative tone of the bodily constitution enters iptd the 
problem. When we,are tired, it is not because we like being tilled, but 
Ix'cause of our ne^pus structure; when we continue working in 's^te of 
being tired, it is again by virtue of the functional tendencies or needs of 
the organism. Sometimes our resolve has no effect whatever; sometimes 
but a momentary one; and sometimes we persist with great" difficulty. 
Wi re our organism structurally different, and structure differs with different 
animals, our resolves might be either arbitrary dictators, or slaves who can 
call nothing their own. We might conceivably be so wise that we should 
marvel tit the limited range of Aristotle’s outlook, or so dull that an oyster 
would object to our unintellectual com])any. IVAa^ we destre, both as to 
ma}^niiude or quality^ is decided by our fuuctional tendencies and capacities. 
Organised reaction takes care of that. It is a sure sign of insanity when 
a man attempts to act with a cool di'jregaril of his constitution. » 


'I’hc following are some of the facts which explain why no allowance has, 
as a rule, been mad^ for the limitations which are here insisted upbm 
ia) Capacity varies with individuals, and from this men have concluded 
that the ability itself is created by desire. ' 

{l<) by me^s of special efforts w’o can generally re-distribute the Avail¬ 
able energy more or less. People, tlwirefore, reason that if we orily will 
strongly enough, no enterprise will be too arduous. In the physical world 
the narrgw limits of exceptional effort are fairly evident, and Ibt this 
reason it verges on the absurd to imagine an average youth, by«diht of 
sheer determination, uprooting oak trees. Not so, however, in th^fr^alm 
of thought: here all is confusion; nothing is too extravagant foi; Ifelief; 
and desire is, supposed t<^ be omnipotent. If we were only pleas‘(|“^with 
the right, some men argue, no mean thought would ever sugg(^t;^Jtself, 
no thread of reasoning would ever be broken, no opportunity wdjuld ever 
be neglected..'; ;Tbe, palpable flilsehood of the doctrine is evi 4 |nt^;|o the 
unprejudiced qbserver. Hui^an history gives it the lie direct',;,,Xlldwing 
to the absent:e^pf a,s,e^irchin| inquiry, the naked dbcirl^e, nd<3^^®ffacts, 
still maintains^-itseif Our studies, however, have extra 

effort is equally limited in the two rtalms—the primary anif^^^^^ndary, 
and that such extra effort is determipe^ by the nature struc¬ 

ture. If the energy of the Organism spent itsel^efftirely in disjointed 
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efforts, and if every action were as incapable of being prolonged as is the 
action of standing on tiptoe, then wo should never demand, speak of or 
think of extra exertion. The capacity for such, as for all, effort is a 
capacity of the organism. ^ 

(r) The third and.^last reason why mistaken notions prevail concerning 
the command of desires over the ^body, is one familiar to us from the third 
chapter. Appropriate exercise strengthens. Hence we are able to gain 
greater power if w'e strenuously persist, which is but repeating the maxim 
w'e have just laid down, i.e., that appropriate exercise strengthens. This 
capacity can be developed to some extent {Ity learning ivhat assists : by 
jorgetting what does not assist; by finer judgment; and by muscular and 
nerx'ous devclopnicnt\ and is in itself a given fact. It is this truth which 
is here referred to. I'he practical aspect of this tendency to grow luis 
been fully discussed in cli. 3. • • 

(2) tVe have seen th.at a series of special feelings spread and developed 
as the equilibrium became more difficult to maintain. There were other 
sensations present, such as those of sight and equilibration, but these will 
be left unnoticed in this place. The specially evolved feelings had an 
unmistakable source, d'hey arose in connection with more or k‘ss ab¬ 
normal changes in certain portions of the body, and in their turn they 
determined nothing. 1 hey noil her shortened nor lengthened the jjeriod 
of doubt. Had they been entirely absent, I should, other things being 
equal, have given way neither sooner nor later than 1 did. 

What, then, was their significance? In the particular experimental 
instance they had none; but otherwise the significance lay in what they 
were signs of. I-et us elucidate this by assuming that they and their 
physical countcqiart did not exist. If, under such conditions, I worked 
too hard at some probhan, I should become more and more exhau.sted, 
slow|y. approaching perhaps the fatal borders of insanity. All the while there 
would be no warning, and my rca‘>on would perhaps give, way. Again, 
imagine that I am on the thresholal of solving the problem. Not perceiv¬ 
ing this, I probably miss the point. 'I'hus, such feelings inform us usually 
as to how' matters stand, and with this information wre can do ntiich, with¬ 
out it little. Must we then assume that a non-bodily fact, pure and simple, 
has a radical effect on our physical actions ? To this one may answer: 
other things being equal, Yes; but this equality docs not prevail. The 
existence of the non-bodily systems indicates tl^e presence of tbeir neural 
counterpart. It is the latter which completes the physiological efptaiion. 
Were the feelings absent, as they often are, it would argue that the physical 
effect of our activity had not appropriately stimulated the’,.brain. That 
is where the mischief would lie. I-.et the nofi-bodily series alone be annihi¬ 
lated, as is often the case when some action continues while we are chiefly 
engaged in some other direction, and the actual .^process,, we have every 
r<=‘ason believe, unfolds just as' if the special,,non-bodily systems were 
present (sed 19). Once more, theni"^we discover that indirect factors are 
responsible for the significahee of the sensory series. They indicate that 
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the system is working harmoniously, and that important changes yield 
their secret to the central regulative portions. \Atte^pt to distinguish 
between various feelings, as heat and cold {before a fire on a winter^s day), 
pain and pleasure, , * 

'Fhese special feelings or serrations have no particular, feature which 
distinguishes them from those of any other class.* TTie seiise of sight, 
that of equilibration, that of contact, that of hearing, are in the lalt..resort 
i-xjilicable in the same^way as the sense systems referred to.,,' in^each 
instance the significance of what happens rests in what it, is a sign^djf, and 
nut in itself. “ All is right with the world ” as far as there is no disturbance. 

The organism abounds with intelligent or complex activities of supreme 
importance wherein our awareness plays no known part or almost none. 
The complicated processes of blood-aerating, of digesting, secreting, reject¬ 
ing and assimilatingl* various substances, or of propelling the blood, pass 
normally without sensory indications, and w'cre it not for anatorny and 
physiology, i.e,, for indirect research, we should be almost at a loss to 
know what happens within the body. Many portions of the organism, 
loo, have un.striped muscles, and frequently no nerves. Activity, in a 
large percentage of the irhstances mentioned, is unsuspected by us; and 
many sense systems become only intelligible after anatomists and physio¬ 
logists have connected them with parts of the body and pointed out their 
meaning. The brain, being a part of the body, docs not volunteer in¬ 
formation as to its processes. This we might know deductively; but 
experiments recorded in previous chapters, es[)ccially in ch. 4, confirm 
the fact. W'e have learnt that much of our intellectual life is hidden 
from us, or revealed by vague feelings only. We find once more that the 
brain acts as does the,body as a whole, disclosing few of its secrets, except 
to the anatomist and physiologist. 

We have carried our examination far enough in two directions :*we have 
dealt with the question of extra effort, and with that of feelings connected 
with such extra effort. Let us now follow* a different line. 

(3) At first the vigilance and the effort required in balancing myself were 
almost nil, qj:, to express the same fact differently, to begin with, the experi¬ 
ment absorbed so little attention that I could attend to it and to other 
things as well. As I proceeded my bodily energy became absorbed to the 
point of exhaustion. Considering, however, that I was interested iai.the 
attempt, that did not matter :,a labourer uses his full strength in^his way 
hundreds of times during a day. We must allow nevertheless for the fact 
that our lines of activity are marked out, first, by fundamental needs;, and 
secondly, by organised reaction, and that ow'ing to functional tenderici'e^t 
w'e occupy ourselvesT with normal bodily and intellectual i^ants, whij^^do 

•Physical p.iins as well as mental ^ains are localisablc more or less acc^t^jr.',-Ab- 
.stract from them the locAlUable aspect, that is to say, the sensations, and .theVe^^^^ns a 
primary or a secondary disturbance. , V 

t“ Oiir several organ.s constitute not merely so many capacities for'particular functional 
activity, but so many tendencies or dispesitions tow'ards such activity(Sully, Human 
Mind, 1892, ii, p. 17). 
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not include exhausting feats. By routine, for this reason, we ordinarily 
shrink from eflbft, and require, therefore, a strong incentive to persist in 
difficult courses. The slightest effort of an unaccustomed kind, as has been 
repeatedly explained, tends,, to be dismissed organically; thought after 
thought enters the lists, and gives battle to the notion of effort. When, 
on account of training, our reactions are obedient to a purpose, tlicn a 
difficult undertaking becomes easy, or perhaps loses the character of a 
task, and in this case the action has become, ;prganised. Normally a 
violent course of action, being unusual, tends to be displaced by others; 
and since our fundamental instinct is that of self-equilibration, our life 
could not be moulded on purely experimental considerations. After a 
time, as we shall learn in the next chapter, the deeper wants comi)el us to 
obedience. We conclude, then, that the balanci|ig requires increasing 
exertion; that such effort will only be forthcoming ^n the presence of a 
strong need, or when we are thoroughly trained; that the task gradually 
monopolises the field of attention, and that the other thoughts which are 
crowding in, tend to remove the notion of it from the foreground. 


What is meant by motive and interest ? [Gizv descriptions of what happens when you 
are interested.'^ They imply that a considerable current of attention is pressing in a certain 
direction. The stream of attention flows easily because previous activity has removed 
obstacles; or it does so because the treml of thought ha.s the power to produce such an 
effect through appeal to some deep instinct or to .some acquired passion or inclination. 
Whin a notion leaves us unconcerned, it is conclusive that the general distribution of 
attention has not been affected. Here, other thoughts co-exist with, and eventually crowd 
out, the notion. In interest there is a quick gathering of the current; for example, what 
one man cannot accomplish without scn.'>ihle exertion, another does without being aware 
of any .seeming strain. Special effort, voluntary or routine, represents another aspect of 
this fact. Here also there is a focusing of energy, only normally more slowly evolved. 
An urgent need, again, is something which induces an effort where custom and estahlislied 
interest are absent. The warmth of interest, llie feelings accompanying effort, indicate 
this rash Hi one direction. It is a.s if at one moment various groups of pers<}ns stood 
around sundry platforms at an open-air demonstr.ition. Suddenly something startling 
happens at one of the platforms, and‘everybody hastens to the .spot. The number of 
people present is .still the same; only they have ceased to be distributed—they are massed. 
So in special effort, motived or organised, the attention is collected. If this were im¬ 
possible, close attention w'ould he out of the question. The capacity fJlr ma.ssing and 
keeping massed is the capacity for keen attention, and were we able to attend freely, the 
fascination of interest and the influence of a need would be unknown.* 


It is difficult to trace the precise antecedent of a disturbance^ We might say that in 
both plea^re and pain something violent happens which compels hwiy central readjust¬ 
ment. I^pain there exists a violent change with a d&tnictlve tendency—a poisoning or 


starving of the blood or wliat not,—^against which a struggle is initiated in the regulative 
bimo centres. In pleasure we have also a violent change^', but with a healtblul tendency 
—a purifying or nourisliing of the blood or what jyt,—and here the central reactions .serve 
only the purpose of hemming in the force, and consequently there is no tendency to total 
inhib|!^on,," Froi» this it follows that in normal action pleasfll^ahd pain may be out of 
the quistion, and that their place is there tikcn hy<hherited or acquired needs. Seeming 

* Stupp(:(Tanpsycho/o^'e, tSSSfip, interest vfith attention ; and Stout 

{Anafyiic Psychotpgy, 1896, i, p^. aaj) liolds a'similar view, slating that “interest, as 
actually felt at any moment,'is nothing but ettention itself, considered in its hedonic- 
aspect” Fundamentally, the wor^' Need and Interest arc convertible terms. 
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exceptions, such ns tickling, will be found to present special features. Thus in tickling, 
there is a kindjof convulsive reaction with few destructive effects, andVhen this is produced 
playfully, there is a tendency to maintain the condition. \_Make a careful study ofhckling.\ 
Again, somelimcs the fog makes one’s eyes smart,.;and then we observe that there is no 
apparent lendoncy to shrink; indeed,;mdvcment of the eyelids makes matterstworse, for 
in such a case the smarting interferes persistently with continuous jthoughtHor ,apUon, and 
thus induces indirect shrinking, the pain being an indirect result. .j 

It will be found that what is said in this section is specially worth the att^i^oh of the 
teacher of youth. One child will readily take to*music, cheerfully spending severe hours 
a day in practice, while another will, under similar circumstances,' scarcely' make an at¬ 
tempt. 'I'he difference between the two children will generally be one of aptitudCojThe first 
child craves for music and is fascinated by it, bccau.se he is so constituted ; tljie^cond is 
indiiiercnt to music and is unaffected by it, for a similar reason. In neither cas^ has 
pleasure-iiain or ethics much to do with the cemrse chosen. Similarly^ a boy's progress 
will seem hopeless because.he a]>pcars attracted by everything except his work; While his 
neighbour is remarkably attentive. Here, too, the difference is often entirely a question 
of ca])acily. Thus a child will be sometimes indifferent, or the contrary, to education^ to 
good manners, or to moral or other influences, and in none of the instances need pleasure- 
pain be a decisive factor. What is true of children is, of course, true generally. Wherever 
natur.il or acquired aptitudes exist,—and every man and woman bristles with theni,—there 
action is readily initiated and continued, not because it is pleasurable, but because there 
is a tendency in that direction. Consider the case of a child who does not care for school. 
With him the notion of schooling awakens no response ; the word appeals to no need. 
When, consequently, he has a book before him, his thoughts wander because he is incap¬ 
able of grasping what is Vrefore him. lie is thus organically uninterested in all that 
appertains to disciplined knowledge. If we lake the case of a child eager for schooling, 
we frequently find^^es.scntia]ty the oppo.site; he Is readily and organically''absofbed in 
making intcllectuar progress. Thus ability and inability, congenital or developed,'often 
determine what we shall do or leave undone. The accomjxinying pleasure-pain is insuch 
instances without effect on the course of action pursued. . 

14CH—Definition of Plea.sure-Pain. 

The follmmjig is our definiiion of pleasure and pain : Where there exists 1 
a tn'ural disturbance (ending in an attempt to check or detain a group of 
systems*), there we meet with pain — opposAi disturbances, and pleasure — semi- 
opposed disturbances. , ' ‘ 

To illnstpate. A speck of dust has found a resting placemen' the 
surface of niy eye. Being in an experimental mood, I determine to ^ci as 
a bystander, and I do nothing to remove the intruder. I let natujfe run 
her course. The eyelids open and shut hister and faster; tears rush albtind- 
antly down ray ’cheeks, and, my sight becomes dimmed. The^mbtibn 6f 
the lids is accompanied by special feelings similar to those described'iu ,?iec. 
138. My walk has a tendency to become unsteady, and as I reach J^Ome 
I feel more than' once that I am likely to fall at full length fprwa^s or 
backwards, owing tto doubt to the sense of equilibrium being affb'cted*r To 
escape a catastrophe, as I am now thoroughly weakehediiT li^.dbW on a 
couch. My head js attacked and is becoming worse and wors 4 '‘"^v€)SlSbrva- 
tion of what is going'oii is difficult.; It has ceased. , I aiii ndW eli^led in 

* I have adtled these words in parentheses, so asr to' exclude pathological cases and 
others where there is simple giving way or adaptation without any uneasiness. 
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drying my tears, and in an endeavour to rid myself of tlie speck. The 
arrest of observation cases the strain. 

So long as I was engaged in noting what happened, I could not b(‘ said 
to have been subject to pain or pleasure. As w'ell might the visual system 
implied in seeing a brick be regarded as appreciably pleasurable or ]jainful. 
For scientific purposes I would as readily look at, or look away from, a 
thousand bricks as one, and in like manner I am always ready to observe 
a variety of miscelltineous objects,—pins, paper, books, etc. It may be 
granted, for argument’s sake, that in cool observation there is present a 
microscopic quantity of pleasure or pain; but all I wish to urge lu'i e r.-, lliat 
what I observed did not disturb me. 'Fhe various sensations di<l not in 
the slightest degree riifilc my temper, nor can I honestly assert that liiey 
could be classed as either jdeasurable or painful. I neither wi.shed them 
to remain nor wished them to go. I was only w'atchin^their development, 
as an astronomer might follow the evolution of an eclipse. 

The whole train ot events, until olvservation became discontinuon.^, was 
unrelated to i)leasiire-i)aiu considerations, and the chain of sensations and 
feelings indicated only how the speck of dust had irritated various portions 
of the nervous system. Without wishing or choosing to do miythiiig, I 
broke down, to the point of having rny thoughts scattered. 'I'he general 
loss of muscular and nervous tone and the headache had the same somce, 
and I had to relinquish observation in spite of my wish to see it pro¬ 
longed. 

We gather from this account, in agreement with sec. 139, that feelings 
exist which, according to circumstances, are described as pleasurable, 
painful or indifferent. 'I'hey are perhaps marked in character, and yet 
• have no pleasure-pain aspect. A series of events can thus take ])lace in 
the absence of any j)ain or fear of pain, or pleasure or desire for pleasure. 
The motive or the reason for the particular acts as they one by one arose 
or followed each other, wms not a yearning for happiness or a shrinking from 
evil to come; it lay rather in the acquired or inherited needs of the 
organisrn. The events co-existed with, or succeeded each other, without 
any desire or dread prevailing. „ 

It is certain that acts where the highest centres remain undisturbed form 
a part of reality. From that alone one nviy deduce the probable inaccuracy 
of the view which a.ssert.s that whatever we do is the outcome of either a 
yearning or a shrinking. 'I’his carries us a .st«p farther and entitles us to 
say that if I had acted as usual, and niy desires and dreads had mingled 
with these events, then somt; portion at least of what happened would not 
have been the result of likes or dislikes.^ It cannot, be contended that 
what occurred in the abnormal experiment does not justify the conclusion 
that similar things take place in the normal^ state* for that is contradicted 
by-common observation. A part, tiien^, of^our,,activity is not connected 
with pleasure-pain, but due t;o;.organi^^.^^ed 5 ; the remaining 

portion? One must reply iaUo is governed by organic 

needs whose aim is to restore the disturbed equilibrium. 
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Observation was easy at first, and for a considerable period beyond. 
Wlien it broke down, a fresh series of events was noticeable. Evidently 
the nervous system was becoming unstable over a larger and larger area. 
'I'he last I'ort to be attacked was the neural citaSel, and it was t^n that 
observation finally ceased. This conclusion is one of great importance. 
Pleasure and pain certainly appear to be connected with the instability 
of the inmost nervous centre. When that centre is intact, there, is jno dis- 
turbance, and feelings then determine neither smiles nor JfrownsfeV^ When 
the centre, however, is disturbed, we are swayed to and fro. Hence atten¬ 
tion (lows along smoothly and continuously when the nervous centres are 
stable; while when the stream is violently and capriciously interfered with, 
we sjjeak of pleasure-pain. In the latter case we are not mastei^ of our¬ 
selves, for the ner\^>us centre is in some way disarranged. Pleasufe-pain 
is, thcreftire, present in proportion as such disturbance exists, and.the 
absence of the <listurbance accounts for the absence of the pleasure-pain in 
tin; first stage of the occurrence we arc examining. As soon as inhibition of 
a ih/rniening disturbance becomes a tash, /wivever small, so soon pleasure- 
pain begins. 

'I'he disturbance follovred without being desired ; then I occupied myself 
with alleviating measures; and at last I obtained relief. This is instruc¬ 
tive, and an impoftant conclusion may be drawn from it. When such an 
accident happens, the offending speck engenders one class of need-deter¬ 
mined effects, while another class of need-determined effects usually 
siK'cieds a.s a reaction, the object of the second class of effects being to 
nullify the first. Instead of the irritation being stored and finally leadings 
to headache and prostration, a counter-movement is initiated and the- 
irritation is allayed. ’ As only certain centres are specially affected,' move- 
nti'iit has to be of an apposite kind, since not every effort will bring relief, 
and hence also the attention is employed in removing the cause of 
neural discord. These counter-movemegts claim the attention, and energy 


can, therefore, only discharge itself readily into that channel. Ordinarily, 
by these two methods, peace is restored to the nervous system. Thi^y are 
nature’s means of securing sanity. Our anxiety, our fears, our screams, are 


accom[)animcnts or expressions of a normal nervous process the form of 
whirrh is socially and hereditarily determined. The presence of an offen^g^es 
rise to excitement, and that leads to certain movements which allay 'or f^diove- 
the excitement^’ The feelings and the thoughts, if we provisionally separate 
movement from feeling (sec. 174), acquire their significance from thVp^ysical 
violence they symbolise. We do not shrink from this course,of action or 
from that because of certain fedlings. The normal.siirinlcing is^aCec^ujttted 
for by the pecufiat structure of the nervous tissue, and, tiipjfeeUpgs’jp^iiiem- 
sclves, therefore, lack rationality. We might as well contend tli^t tki^rising 


* Mo.st of the wrilertf^referired’to at the end.iof sec.’'<138|^^ 
emotion.s and, by implication, with thenCxpression of pliSasGTC an'd'paitii'- specially 
Darwin, E.xpreiSion of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 1872, who treats of the 
larger outlines involved in the subject. 
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atitl the falling of the barometer compels the surrounding atmosphere to 
contract and expand. Once more w«sce an apparently anomalous process 
explained by reference to obvious organic facts. Why otherwise should we 
shrink from, or gravitate'towards, anything whatsoever? On the organic 
theory what happens explains itself, and no other conception seems to s itisfy 
the known facts. [Try and ignore neural disturbances ] 

The range within which i)lcasure-pain acts must be further nariowid. 
Suppose I have^ reached the condition where unstrained observation be- 
ccjines very nearly impossible. I then decide deliberately to restore tlu' slate 
of indifference. With the utmost calm I employ means after me ms until 
the results of the spook in my eye are nullified. ,My attitude is the same 
as when I am turninglovcr the leaves of a bool?' or when I brush my hat. 
I am entirely unmoved, and I remain so during the whole of the jjnx'i'ss. 
Under the circumstances, the distuibanco being inhibited throughoui and 
allayed deliberately, no pain develoji?. Only in so far as there is an iin- 
requhled s/rHn^, can it'e spea^i of pleasure and pain. Only so far as the 
disturbance is left to itself, and is not inh'rfaed zoitli, is there fhaiurepain. 

The way in which we n-gard whxt is taking place is also imjioitant. 
\fVhat is yonr point wf Duiing the first portion of the accidont I 

quietly observed; duiiUg the second poition I calmly took nitsisiiri's to 
maintain my neural cciuilihrium. It was open to me tareg-ird with tenor 
what had occuired, tiombling each time I thought of the accident, tiking 
every possible procaut on to present its repetition, and dwelling on the 
matter again and again. If T had been much ixcited during the lo,s and 
riiecfovery of m\ balaiv'e, seuiib’c levidsion w'ould, at least for a tim*", have 
been unavoidaiile; but that did not folKiw my cool attitude. I, therefore, 
dismis.s the thought of what ha, passed, and remain ihdifferent to a si ond 
attack. My memory is not iin|)ie^scj by what has happened, and the 
incident is quickly forg'jtteii The \i:w, therefore, which we take of what 
befalls us has important consoc^ju nr- s. Wc may, through appropriate 
practice, become hy.sterically timid, shiinking into nothing at the thought 
even of a trifling acrident, and wasting life’s golden opportunities in pas- 
.sionatcly corribating imaginary evils. Or, if w-e are wise, we pfithaps come 
to ignore pleasures or fiains unless they further ideal ends.* between 
these two points of view there me many intermediate gradations; but all 
thit we are concerned'to know is that pleasure and pain imply muscular 


and thought disturbances, and that these c.fa be eith^ accentuated or 
inliibiled. It must also be understood that with civilised beings pleasure- 
pain, like all happenings, is interpreted in the light of a comprehensive 
srherae, and that the primary reason fo# the neural break-down lies, of 
course, in the delicate’structurs of the nervous system.' 

If ready inhibition and one’s point* of j-'new ck#and ^do change the 
lileasure-pain value within large iimif^^' tbettfthe ptpbl6ais of optimism and 


Hence men trouble little about pains not connected with normal needs, e.‘\, dream 
paitti and suih pa n* as are related tc deliriunif insanity or convulsions. '' 
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pessimism must be re-examined. If we have been right so far, it becomes 
absurd to maintain that the very faf^ of our preferring existence proves 
that the sum of life’s pleasures has been greater than that of, life’s disap¬ 
pointments ; for this would imply that wp have sblnehow kept cqi^rxt of all 
our i)lcasure-pains and have now and then struck a balance, whereas we 
have seen (ch. 5) that the majority of developed systems are di^iiitegrated, 
and that the remainder are interpreted in a loose and capricious’^manner 
by one’s point of view at a particular moment Indeed, we ha^b'li^nt 
that neural tlisturbances are rare, and that we are influenced gene^^Uy by 
our various needs, natural and acquired. A criticism of life, from the 
pleasure-pain point, irrespective of neural capacities and primary heed^ is, 
therefore, irrelevant Simifarly the question of whether life can ]^’ worth 
living is cciiinected tsith the fact that one’s point of view makes a crucial 
difference. To one with shaken nerves everything is hateful—-the sunshine 
and the rain, the heat and the cold, familiarity and novelty-'but he who 
is .strong-nerved and yet sensitive, finds it difficult not to sympathise with 
every one of nature’s moods. The former attitude is the unnatural one. 
It lesults almost entirely from paying attention to the painted face of 
pleasure. When we have once learnt to be guided by the simple organic 
lU'cds of our being, the ink bubble of philosophical pessimism-bursts. 
I’lcasure and pain must be probed below the coloured surface before we 
c:in attribute to them a great life-value. [Examine attempts at relief 
i/iroirfi movements in coldy heat, pain, pleasure, ctc?\^ 


[n Sully’s Pessimism, 1S91, will be found .a bihliograpliy of the .subject of pessimism, 
and .in .iccounl of the principal pessimist systems. In view of our conclusion that colour- 
k'Si m en-, and not p.ains are the motor forces, Sclioiieith.iucr'.s criticism of life loses its 
v.diK-. Hartmann’s Philosophy of (he L ncousrious has even feebler psychological founda- 
110:1-. Tin- principal works of Ihe.-c two jirincipal pc-i.simi-.t.s of modern^,times are 
Scbopenhimcr (d. iSCb), The World as Will and Idea, trs. 1883-6, and Hartmann, 
The J'hihsopkyofthc Unconsdotts, trs., loS.p As to extreme forms of i^ain, see Bcaunis, 
Lt<; Sen\ations Internes, 1889, pp. 170-4; and as to a qualilicd optimism, see Bouillier, 
y>// Plaisir et dc la Donleur, 1865, pj). 104-19. The latter would reckon on the credit 
side of life’s balance the pleasures of health, of living, of breathing, of moving of . 
thinking [ibid, p. 115)* . 


; 


beaming eyes, smiles, laughter, tears and buoyancy express and eonsfitute 
pleasure; and where they are lacking, pleasure is also lacking;*"v Here . 
the attention tends to dwell *on or to recur to the act. Eating a' Itiscidus 
]3ear T retain the ^sensations as long as I can: I eat it slowly, sd^CatTthe 
taste may last theibriger. ■ I think of it while I am eating and 
finislied with it. ;^Yef if I had wifiicd I could have observed mys%^btt^um- 
in 


dreamy abandonment; thfe Uliusoaf serepity, the cQ&plete fcbsorptloA, iodfeatfe Ihh ijucccss- 
ful attempt to recover one’s equilibrium. ,0n the cihef haiid, marki^' outward expression 
may l^e to a large extent forced or suppressed, suggesting a greater or a lesser disturbance 
•than there is actually present. 


g the pear while^unaffected by pleasure.- Mere, 


* There is little^t^Ara expressibh in the radiant contemplative, accepted 

I'i'r or the successful discoverer..-. In such cases,. X,apprehend, the rush, of-thbiights, the 
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have been occupied about the sensations rather than with them, while the 
disturbance would have been endec!^* [Tesf.] 

rieasure-pain is a process which is only explicable in terms of motion or 
change. Let us again clefine it. . Pleasure-pain exists when a neutral dis¬ 
turbance is present; pleasure^ in so far as the tendency to return to the normal 
or undisturbed state is checked; pain, in so far as such a tendency pre-rails 
unchecked. Let us further exi)lain our terms. The type of undistiirlxd 
activity is to be found in organised reactions of a simple kind. IVIy ]kmi, 
for instance, hurrying along the surface of the paper without giving rise to 
emotions, reflections or convulsK)tis, is an illustration of undisturbed action. 
So, liveliness, smiles, laughter, shouting, a sparkling eye, eagerness, whether 
they last for a minute or for hours, are signs of neural disturbance, since 
their presence has the object of relieving such disturbance. 

A neural disturbance is distinguished by an abandonment on the one 
side, and an attempt, when possible, to counteract the di.sturhancc. 'I'ius 
is expressed by direct and indirect endeavours. If we introduce a thorn 
into the hand, we may proceed to remove it, and when this is done the 
disturbance is practically checketl. If that, however, be it3ij)c)ssible. then, 
under normal circumstances, we fret and become low-spirited. In the 
former case the object is attained directly, the disturbance being removed; 
in the latter indirectly, the disturbance being allayed through the fretting. 
When anything goes wrong, there i.s an organised aptitude for recovery. 
Now normal happenings are not disturbing; they are not accompauirtl by 
crying or laughing, or by any of the modes v’hich express the presence of 
an irritant. So also, what was once abnormal may, through constant inhibi¬ 
tion, become normal, and lose its pleasuic-})ain value. A neural disturbance 
is normally accompanied by speci.il feelings, resembling those which arc 
present when we make a prolonged effort or w'hen a speck of dust irritates 
the surface of the eye. 'i'hese, by complication, signify to us the di,sturb- 
ance, and the absence of the disturbance implies the absence of sjjeinal 
feelings connected directly with the irritation. In grief, again, the feelings 
indicate an unsuccessful counter-movement. As long as the occasion for 
grief remains, we mourn; but let that be removed; and 
turn to the normal state. In good spirits the tendency to return also 
exists; only it is for a time resisted. The smile, the buoyapey, the laughter, 
are all counter-movements; but the rebellion is fed, and does not readily 
collapse. Nevertheless, pleasure, like pain,‘tends, to give way before the 
state ^f^ndifference. 

I trust 1 have made clear what I mean by a neural disturbance, by 
jjleasure and by pain. We must now ednsidef the meaning of inhibition. 
[Practice and observe in yourself cases of inhibitipfip.^ld<^a hot in your 
hand.'] Walking in a wood on a the clay soil, 

and fall with great force on the Jhands and ajr^s outstretched to save me. 
The feelings which develop .and acute. A flame of pain is 

enveloping me when I suddfehiy, for experimental purposes, induce general 
hardening of the muscles. The pain is now gone, though the feeling 
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which accompany it remain behind. The tremors, the muscular depres¬ 
sion, the anxiety, the despondency, have been banished by the position I 
have assumed. Except for the special feelings and the comparative rigidity 
of the muscles I am in a normal condition. Th§ hurt produced a neural 
disturbance and counter-disturbance, and the feelings were but one expression 
of what took place. The physical position I assumed did away with the 
disturbance, and, therefore, with the pain and the competed feelings. 
Inhibition, therefore, so far as it is not a task, is the intervention of an 
organic condition which excludes neural disturbances and, by iihplipation, 
pleasure-pain. Inhibition varies, of course, indefinitely with the occasion, 
with interest, motive and training, and hence a great efibrt will sometimes 
have little or no effect, while an imijercoptible effort may be almost omni¬ 
potent. Men practise inhibition in so far as they are strong-mindcfd and 
strong-nerved, and »s it is a special case of efibrt, its application is largely 
t»rganiscd. 

ISinot, T'Inhibition^ 1890; Bind, Un Cos iTInhibition, 1891 ; Breese, On Inhibition^ 
1899 ; Ilcymans, Ueber piyihische Hetninnnj;, 1899 and 1902 ; Sully, Human Alind, 
1892, ii, pp. 246-8. 

Pleasure-pain does not dwell in an irritant, nor in the feelings produced 
by that irritant, nor in a subjective state; it is constituted by the violent 
reactions of the neural mechanism. As that reacts, so what happens, 
regardless of the nature of the feelings at the time, is either pleasurable, 
painful or indifferent. Hence one man s pleasure is another man's pain, 
though the feelings be alike quantitatively and qualitatively, and conse- 
(picntly, when the reaction is not according to the definition, a course of 
action is neither pleasant nor painful. The larger proportion of what 
haijpens to us, only serves a purpose. Thus sighing brings relief when I 
am disturbed by the cold, without affecting the feeling of cold ; and, on 
the other hand, sighing makes no difference when there is no disturbance 
connected with the chilled extiemities. \_Ucrify?^ A martyr is stretched 
on the rack, and yet glories. He feels th?torture; but his central nervous 
system, equal to tbe task, does not give way, and he plays the part of 
observer instead of sufferer. We can thus readily imagine an individual 
whom no toiture can move, one namely whose .system is able to bear the 
strain. If the martyr were a weakling, he would yield at once, for a man 6f in¬ 
different nerves cannot resist an attack. Thus we might think of ourselves 
as competent to stand the greatest strain, or as incompetent to bear any 
strain at all. It is this fact also that explains faith cures and stigmata, 
since these depend on the condition of the nervous structure. .«On the 
same grounds we conclude that graining is desirable because the h^rydus 
system is trainable.; For the man of science, therefore, hero|s,m?i^]^rt 
from the nervous..,Structure, is a^word signifying notliin^^ ;C. Wherer)tiere is 
no neural disturtoccj there is no pain. As a consequence,’pleajWre, and 
the world’s power, pomp and praise, may , despised b^ the strbng'man. 
We shall meet with other deductions whi^Tollow from bilt'definition. 
These few must suffice in this section. 


17 
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I must add a further word in explanation of the connection between needs and pleasure* 
pain. Ordinarily, when dinner-time comes round, I am ready for my meal, though I can 
scarcely say that I feel hungry. In such a case my action is determined by a need, though 
there is no pleasure-pain. Take, however, another instance. Some one treads on a very 
tender corn of mine. It is 'ivith the greatest difliculty that I refrain from crying out, and 
a shudder passes through my whole body. That the particular reactions of crying out 
and shuddering ease the pain and are advantageous to the organism, is obvious; and 
hence it follows that natural selection has wisely favoured organisms which promptly and 
effectively meet certain violent attacks which disturb the body’s equilibrium. In other 
words, among the fundamental needs given with the organism is that of protecting it from 
Slid ft disaster; while, at the same time, the methods of protection in such cases are also 
mostly due to heredity. Tlie very uniformity in reaction under pleasure-pain suggests 
that urgent needs require prompt solutions, and that, therefore, almost everything is left 
to inherited methods of response. For this very reason, ordinary activity, implying as it 
does adaptation to varying conditions, is chiefly based on what is acquired, and is fiee 
from disturbances. I’leasure-pain, then, argues an exceptional state which has Iti be met 
in an exceptional w-ay. As for pleasure, it is evident that exceptionally f^vnuralde cir¬ 
cumstances should be provided for by exceptional reactions determined congenitally. 
Both in pleasure and in pain needs determine the course pursued, while the disturbance 
merely indicates that the organism has received a severe shock. 

Naturally enough there are minimal degrees of pleasure-pain. We often feel very 
slightly pleased or displeased ; and not seldom the disturbance is so small that wo scarcely 
know whether to call it pleasurable or painful. In most of these cases the jilcasure-pain 
merely expresses the trend of our needs, while the needs themselves aie to all intents and 
purposes unaffected. That i« to .s.ay, if a few grains of pleasure-pain were present, 
the ordinary needs, by producing a certain amount of inhibition, would pursue their 
course unaltered. What is more, even serious disturbances have frequently little influence. 
An ignorant or stupid parent is not seldom surprised to find that severe punishment is in¬ 
effective, though the child’s reprehensible conduct yields him no pleasure worth mention¬ 
ing. We speak, in such cases, of obstinacy, forgetting that pleasure-pain is throughout 
an unreliable factor in determining action. The wise parent and the legislator accordingly 
abandon the primitive methods of punishment, and use all their eneigics to discover 
other means of grajipling with or forestalling difficulties. Hence the modern theory of 
punishment as regards children, criminals and lunatics fully bears out my contention that 
whip and sugar stick are not the normal forces which regulate human life. 

To touch on another point. Our altitude tends generally to realise itself, at least to 
some extent. When for some speciaf’reason we think that something distasteful is really 
not so, we swallow it without feeling any ill effects. On the otl^r hand, if we eat some¬ 
thing wholesome, and are then told that it was tainted, we are very likely to have an 
attack of nausea. Thus we may cough and feel extremely uncomforta'ble, because of a 
supposed fish-bone in the throat, which has been in reality removed. So, ag.iin, the 
thought of food makes us feel hungry. These and similar instances illustrate the fact of 
nervous inhibition and nervous concentration; and are but unusual exemplifications of 
normal activities. It happens not infrequently that I am a little indisposed. As long as 
I am unaware of this, my behaviour is almost normal; but let some one remark. “ How 
pale you look J ” and a sudden collapse follows. ■ The process of. acting out our beliefs is 
well illustrated in childhood. If we only succeed in diverting the young child’s attention, 
it often ceases crying and begins to smile, whil^ with adults, interests usurp the jilace of 
their aches and pains. Every case of self-control or of terror has the same origin. 
Physicians have to some degree exploited the effect of implicit faith. They prescribe 
drugs, courses of diet, changes in environment, w 4 lSch are indifferent in themselves, in the 
hope that the suggestion tsl a cure will , produce the cure. Indeed, the faith which the 
physician and the quack inspires is adt^important faetbr in medical treatment. It is, how¬ 
ever, in hypnotism that a of view is suggested most easily and with the 

greatest effect, owing to the redness of the sifbject to absorb suggestions. In the normla 
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-state, attention to any portion of the organism creates therein nothing more than slight 
changes; but in the abnormal hypnotic state imaginary poultices act almost like real 
ones, and fimeied wounds show signs of becoming actual. ** Mental Science" and faith 
healing, like Spiritualism, exploit the fact just explained (sec. 232). The Scientist” 
who insists that diseases and death do not exist, and who sks, or ” communicates,” with 
his subject, only makes the best use of a recognised &ct, and for this reason alone does 
he occasionally bring about cures. Experiment is readily applied to supplement observa¬ 
tion. {Think of various parts of the body and of various things pleasant and unpleasant: 
think of a nice dish, etc.} However, the only fact elicited is that our attitude,'for good 
or ill, tends to aclualise itself to a minimal degree. How this happens is a matter which 
belongs to the department of physiology. Faith is consequently for the psychologist a 
prosaic process, like all other processes ; when properly applied, faith may move moun¬ 
tains ; but when brought forward as a universal panacea, it is clearly not to be relied on. 
<jood sanitation, plain living, a sociable temperament, a reasonable quantity of reasonable 
labour, rest and change—such are the great preventatives of illness. The application of 
“ X’’ rays to surgical ci^es throws into the shade the virtues of faith healing and " Mental 
Science.” * 

On one occasion, as an experiment, I said toja friend that I could tell him in which 
hand he held a coin. 'Hie challenge was accepted, and the two closed hands were placed 
before me for inspection. I glanced at the two hands, guessed, and was right. This 
w'as repeated a number of times with three persons, till they looked at me as if I wre 
in league with .spirits. A long time passed, and one day I re-membeted the incident. 

I tried once more with one boy of ten and one of fifteen, and was uniformly successful. 
They asked me how I did it, and I told them that the hand which held the coin was 
firmly pressed together, that there were tokens of restlessness in that hand, and that 
other signs were observable. We then tried again, and I failed almost uniformly be¬ 
cause the children ceased to*atten<l to the hand which held the coin. 

In experimental psychology it is said that the reaction follows more quickly when we 
attend to the movement to be made than when we attend to the sign which is to induce 
the movement. On the above theory this is obvious. When we are ready for a move¬ 
ment, all the parts to be moved arc arranged for ready action, i.e,, jiart of the act is 
already carried out. For instance, a child is approaching me and I prepare to take him 
by the hand. In this case all that rcmiins to do is to grip the hand. So, almost univer¬ 
sally, we do not wait till the last mosnent to perform an action ; but we carry out as much 
of it as possible before the compelling moment arrives. For this reason, also, since the 
process is organised, we find it difficult not to attempt to act, when we intently think of 
acting. Thus far the ideo-motor theory is justified. 

f 

141.—Irritants. 

ml* 

I put my hand gently into a clump of stinging nettles, and I forthwith 
note the peculiar feelings resulting therefrom. [Imitate this experiment^ 
and initiate similar ones: tickiing, gentle irritation of hair, shin, joints, ete.] 
There is no pain. I obscrvc*the extent, the variety and the changes in the 
feelings. The attention is divided; on the one hand there are the ob¬ 
served feelings, and, on the other, my reflections on the situation j but as 
these do not absorb all my energyf the remaining power is employed in taking 
notes. Further, if we do not scrutinise the feeling, ’.1^6 energy rhust ’be 
spent otherwise, for.semi-activily is out of the question, Suji^se,^ there¬ 
fore, that the feelings persist and that they obtrude 'themselyes O^h me. 

I am then forced to think about them. Assuming that th^ ofler no scope 

* See Goddard, The Effects of Mind*on Body as evidenced by Faith Cures, 1S99. 
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In many cases nothing is gained by being nervous, the true principle 
being to discover the best method of ignoring an irritant, and to act 
accordingly. Some persons are so hyper-sensitive that their whole life 
is a nest of misery: they shrink from everything; they arc afraid of every¬ 
thing. Given right ideals of what we wish to be, we would aim at building 
up particular classes of organised reaction whose object would be to pro¬ 
mote our highest needs. Through interpreting pleasure and pain in terms 
of sensations, men have hitherto shrunk from much that ought t<j have 
been welcomed, welcomed much that ought to have been shrunk from, and 
been indifferent to what should have engaged their serious attention. It 
is certain that in the future the position a man takes up will be guided by 
objective aims rather than by subjective impressions. It will be found that 
tastes can be accounted for and moulded. «. 

Why did the gosling repeatedly scratch itself with its feet when it had 
issued from among the nettles? The reason is that dust particles and 
small bodier generally are often dislodged by that method. Now the 
sensory effect of the stinging nettle is a similar one, and, therefore, .as ex¬ 
plained in sec. 99 c, we act similarly. The greater the irritation the 
stronger is the reaction, and the more it resembles another irritation the 
more like is our reaction. That is to say, our acts are norfnally determined 
organically, and if they have their foundations laid in ignorance and 
superstition, they fail to be appropriate. In this w'ay a person reasons 
himself into the belief that a cold morning bath and a long walk are good 
for him; he actually thinks that he is enjoying these, and yet onlookers 
recognise that his judgment is at fimlt. So some person believes that he 
has reached the summit of blessedness when he is really to be pronounced 
unhappy, while another thinks that the world weighs heavily upon him when 
he is normally as happy as a bird in Spring. As the customary 
influences vary, so docs our reaction. In organised processes of the 
obscurer type, when stimulated by needs, we only act; we do not 
act because a certain object yields pleasure or prevents pain; we 
proceed • thus, because w'e have proceeded this way before. Indeed, 
in instances where the origin of the process is not easily tnaced, 
we frequently mistake the (supposed) original motive.* We say that 
we do this or that because we like it or because we dislike .something 
else, when the contrary is often the true explanation. Stimulated in this 
wise by a belief that every action of ours is performed because of the felt 
pleasure it involves, we boldy assign felt pleasures to every act, without 
sufficient evidence to justify such a course. Urged by our philosophy, we 
imagine the feelings or manufacture them during the analysis. 

Wc learn here how pernicious is the largely prevailing custom of assuming that 
pleasure-pain states are obvious. It is most difficult to olitain from any person inh)rma- 
tion .with regar<l to his feelings, for he usually replies in accordance with some shallow 
theory. Ca.sual self-interpretation is no less fallacious. 

* " It has been cynically observed that people go into society less in order to be happy 
than to seem so, and one may add that in this semblance of enjoyment they may .... 
deceive themselves as well as others” (Sully, Illusions of Introspection^ 1881, p. 14). 
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142.—Organised Reaction largely decides what shall be 

REGARDED AS PLEASURABLE OR PAINFUL. 

I am at the sea-side, and, intending to bathe, I*step into the water. I 
begin to shiver with the cold, and rush out. 

The reasons for such conduct may be manifold. The mood of expectancy, 
we arc in, influences us to a considerable extent. We may walk into the 
water unconcernedly, in which case we obtain somewhat of an indifferent 
reaction. Probably we shrink a little, but scarcely observe the shrinking. 
Or we plunge into the water fully determined not to be driven back by its 
possibly low temperattyre. In this instance, though the water be cold, we 
receive and bear the shock with equanimity, if we are strong-nerved. We 
shall, if we are so inclined, meet pleasure and not pain. Those stimuli 
which are connected*with pleasure are not inhibited from propagating their 
impulse; while those others whose free sway would mean pain, are 
restrained. These latter become indifferent; they do not excite to action 
in any direction; and they have their poison fangs made harmless by 
central inhibition. In the special case we are considering, expectation has 
perhaps meant that I was unnerved to start with, and that instead of 
fortifying myself J threw away my shield. Whatever shock, under such 
circumstances, the cold waves might communicate would have more than 
the ordinary effect. We shrink before we actually touch the water, and 
we are excited when there is nothing to be anxious about. At the 
commencement our nerves are in a state of extreme excitabUit]|^'and 
readiness to yield, and consequently a swift collapse follows. Expectation 
varies within wide limits; and except when we are taken by surprise, it 
always ]>lays a considerable part. Inhibition or control are thus usually 
strengthened or weakened in the face of a contingency. Were we to 
apply an appropriate instrument, the nervous adjustments would show a 
constant relationship. , 

For the above reason it is often possifile not only to react differently; 
but to react oppositely. Instead of shrinking from, we might revel in, the 
cold water,** The limits to such variations are of two kinds. Firet, the 
application of inhibition soon reaches the maximum extent. Accordingly^ 
when the centre of inhibition is powerful, our conduct may change 
capriciously ; but when it is weak, we have little chance of adapting our 
reactions. The resisting power of the centre thus ultimately decides 
within what range our reactions are to vary. Were the capacity absolute, 
pleasure-pain would never affect us, except at our discretion; were' we 
helpless, life would be intolerabV; and impossible. Secondly, our attitude 
towards objects is not a question which is solved a» the moment when 
some course of action becorqies desirable or impetaliw. The general 
manner of reaction , is’^determined organically (ch. 3 ). We grow into that 
manner, and for this’reason even our behaviour when we are suiqirised is 
not outside the organised circle. Some men will, therefor)^ ;come to remain 
perfectly cool under harassing conditions, while*, others will lose their 
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presence of mind when the least occasion for surprise arises. Not one 
circumstance, but a hundred, will be arbiters of how we are to react. For 
this reason the method of reaction of the average man is far from uniform, 
trifles sometimes suggesting differences in his point of view. We need not, 
therefore, think that environmental factors alone make us react or act as 
,wo do; for since our attitude is subject to custom, it is also liable to 
deliberate training. 

Alan’s relation to pleasure and pain, as we see, is not a fixed one, for 
the warmth and quality of a feeling are not always connected with one 
class of conduct. Strictly speaking, they have nothing to do with pleasure- 
pain. Only when other things are equal, when aM the conditi()ns are 
repeated, do they acquire that meaning. As it is, great warmth (or inten¬ 
sity) co-exists frequently with indifference; or slight wymth (or intensity) 
with great dislike or love. [Test this carefully and refeaiedly.\ I’he 
reaction of the nervous centres settles this fact. It is thus that when an 
acute irritant is present, —as when my throat has been inflamed for some 
time,—a hardly iierceptible sensation is connected with very great pain. 
Consequently, what one man hates, another is indifferent to, and a third is 
fond of. We conclude, then, that the feelings are at best only one factor 
in a pleasure-pain problem. , ^ 

143.— Infkrence as a DETEzmiNiNG Factor in Plkasurk-Pain. 

My* feet and my feet only are icy cold. I complain ; I go to the fire 
to warm them ; and I do not rest until the cold has disappeared. 

My action results from wrong inference. Usually tvhen I feel chilled 
’anywhere, I also feel chilled centrally. Under those circumstances it is 
natural to take measures for increasing the temperature of the body. 
When, however, the lower extremities alone are cold, there is (sec. 138) a re¬ 
semblance as to feelings, but noj as to the urgency of attending to them. 
These two factors, as is commonly the case, are confused ; and we act as 
if something were pleasurable when there is an unfavourable neural 
disturbance, and painful when there is neural serenity. 

We have seen the part that quantitative and qualitatke reactions play. 
According to the degree of our education we argue tliat what is true of 
one thing is true of another; that what is true of the whole is true of its 
parts; and that what is true of the parts is*true of the whole. In the 
suppressed reasoning of normal thought we are, therefore, ^ften niistaken, 
and often draw wrong inferences. What is true generally will, of course, 
hold good of disturbances. On the strength of one case we assume a 
Certain attitude towards other cases. Qften we are justified by results; 
sometimes not. In this way men constantly suffer,Ji^in when they might 
register pleasure or be indifferent. In practical life, ,an intelligent point of 
view in this matter is not sought after, and yet such a point of view is so 
important that considerations such as are referred to in this chapter, 
should revolutionise m^’s likes and.dislikes. 
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T44. —Neural Disturbance is Absent from Normal Defensive 

Activity. 

My coat has been splayed this morning by a passing omnibus. When 
later on I notice the dried mud spots, I forthwith proceed tO brush them 
OIL ' 

My view, as has been explained, is determined by organised needs. 
Though I instantly remove the marks, it is not true that their presence 
gives me pain, or their absence pleasure. My action is normally, decided 
by the fact that I have previously acted in this manner in accordance. with 
a need. Jf I had analysed the feelings on that occasion I should have 
observed nothing which differentiated this action from any other action 
such as is confessedly indifferent. Again, walking along a thoroughfare 
I perh.-ips have to avoid a heap of stones; but that brings me'- no pain, 
liaving encountered stones and other obstacles before, I avoid them with 
perfect indifference. It is not a question of the unpleasantness of the mud 
spots or the surmounting of an obstacle; but a matter of organised 
reaction. As well might we say that pleasure brought us to act as we did, 
for the feelings were without perceptible tone. Here is another illustra¬ 
tion. Something is irritating my warm palm. I have to choose between 
continuously attending to the uninteresting feelings or removing them and 
continuing my trend of thought. Here, unlike to the instance of the coat, 
the solution is urgent. Is it, then, dislike of pain which normally makes me 
soothe the affected portion? No; only, or at all events partly, custom. 
As soon as I feel the irritant I instantly, in agreement \^ith organised 
reaction, proceed to deal with it summarily. Once on a sultry morning, 
walking across the fields, I allowed the flies freely to congregate on my*’ 
face. Swarms of them explored its mounds and pits. Both the quality 
and the aggressiveness of the feelings differed surprisingly according to the 
parts affected, and in some instances i^ taxc^ me severely to remain un¬ 
moved. Such cases as those last referred to, would, therefore, create some 
pain normally; that is, produce a neural disturbance. In accordance wdth 
this, pcrsoYis habitually e.xposed to discomfort come, through habituation, 
to bear much without feeling any corresponding strain. They become, 
for instance, so used to the cold that they think very little aboiitt it. 
Trouble is with them too frequent to be closely inspected, though they 
are often much more paitfed or disturbed than their judgment; aftpws. 
The lesser p^s appear like pleasures to them, routine bringing them to 
undervalue their sufferings. Hardships of many kinds are t^us slurred 
over by those accustomed <0 them. However, repeated,, inhibition 
obliterates to a large extent the neural disturbance, to the hejevous 

system becoming, accommodated thereto, though paints or pleasures 
often exist in some degree without being singled out for contemplation. 

Our hostile or friendly attitude towards an object isi thereforei no proof 
•of the presence Of a disturbance, since in the majority of such instances 
we are, properly speaking, indifferent. We act ii| these cases organically, 
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and not as the result of a neural disturbance. The explanation of the- 
popular belief to the contrary has been given in the last section. Because 
on important occassions a hostile attitude is connected with pain, or a 
favouring one with pleasing, it is argued that this Isolds good in every case, 
and that only the degree of pleasure-pain changes. The reasoning is ill- 
founded. There is no neural disturbance, and, therefore, neither pleasure 
nor pain. The reaction is organised. There need be no motive, no 
choice, no act of will, no thought, no deliberation, no awareness, interven¬ 
ing between the perception and the action. [Examine cases of this nature 
7vhuh should plentifully occur to you ; watch especially the feeling factor?^ 

In all the above cases there might have been complete awareness ; yet 
this would not have changed the issue. If some feeling, some sensation 
or some thought develops which does not appeal to us and which interferes 
w’ith some thought or action of ours, then the particular*feeling, sensation 
or thought is simply removed. In such processes, however deliberate, no 
disturbance is traceable. A disturbance would develop if our thought or 
action were permanently checked by something uninteresting. 

145.— Normal Thought and Action are Neutral as regards 

Pleasure-Pain. 

» 

The fingers of my left hand hold the note book in which I am writing. 
[Examine experimentally!] 

The feelings here appeal to me indifferently. I feel no tendency to 
take away my fingers or to keep them there; only the purpose which 
guides me determines whether they shall maintain their position or not. 
All normal thought or action is thus neutral. We tend neither to shun it 
hor to seek it. • 

Pleasure-pain is distinguished by a partial or a total suspense of in- 
hibitfbn and by the presence t)f a disturbance. Where there is no such 
su.spense, there is, accordingly, no pleasure-pain. Hence our normal 
reactions are indifferent, except as regards the ends which they sub.serve. 
This may be made more evident by a reference to the previous sections. 
We there learnt how deliberate inhibition changes the pleasure-pain value 
of feelings and sensations; how organised reaction makes easy what was 
once difficult; how there is consequently a general tendency for actions 
to reach the level of indifference as regards pleasure-pain. The organism, 
besides, is not disturbed by everything. Such processes as the opening 
and the shutting of the eyelids, breathing, swinging the arms in walking, 
are initially immaterial, except so far as our needs are concerned. The 
normal flow of thought from point to poini is likewise indifferent. The 
neural system remains unaffected by these moveSnents, and our environ¬ 
ment to a large extent reconciles us to multifsirious activities. In walking, 
in talking, in the exercise of our senses, the point of indifference, except ast 
to needs, is the normal point, and training only accentuates this condition. 
A navvy, a woodcutter, or a shunter, apart from a seasoned nervous’system,. 
stands shocks unconcernedly whicl^ would stagger many a man more 
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gently nurtured. The nervous system has here, as in similar instances,, 
become adjusted to its environment, and as a result, there is no pleasure- 
pain. 

Thus there seems no foundation for the prevalent opinion which holds 
that pleasure-pain is a constant or an abiding determinant in the human 
organisation. That belief is based on wrong inference. ..From evident 
facts conclusions have been drawn as to less evident occurrences, and 
these conclusions are here shown to be erroneous. The changes produced 
by neural adaptation, and the data which are too minute or obscure to be 
readily analysed, were misconstrued. 

Few writers allow for neutral activity. See Bain, Emotions and tie IVill, 1875, p. 
13; Kibol, Psytholosy of the Emotions, 1897, pp. 73-9. 

146. —^ThE RELifriON OF THE EMOTIONS TO NeURAL DISTURBANCES. 

'I’ho relations of the emotions to pleasure and pain are various and can- 
be arranged in several groups; but if they are to be closely connected 
with the subject of this chapter, they must be presumed to accompany 
neural di,sturbances. If we encounter anywhere such states as cannot be 
traced to a disturbance, we must conclude that pleasure-pain is absent, or, 
if the facts are inconsistent with this, that the theory here advocated is 
not correct. 

Let us start in connection with the last section but one. We there saw 
that a hostile or a favourable attitude is reconcilable with the ab-sence of a 
disturbance. If we continue our inquiries along this line we discover that 
such attitudes are often pronounced without having any pleasure-pain 
contents. I may, in spite of all effort, be unable to bring myself to do a. 
certain action. I cahnot su.stain the thought of it for more than a momenf 
at a time. Repeatedly I find the stream of thought deflecting till I am 
convinced of the hopelessness of the endeavour and I bow to the inevitlble. 
The task itself, the running counter to a petty Jiabit, for instance, is trifling. 

I am sure that no evil consequences arc attached. On the contrary, from' 
the point of view qf prudence, of self-respect and morality, I am urged to 
proceed. ‘The problem here, as pointed out in sec. 139, is not one as to 
pain; it is one of inability. Owing to our half-hearted attempts and 
double-faced inclinations the nervous system has gradually been so adapted 
as not to react in the way we desire. ’ At last, incajjacity sets in, and, this 
can only be overcome by afl opposite course of training. When, thereiFore, 
a child, on a cold morning, shivers and whines rather than look round for 
his coat, this is not because the cold is less disagreeable than the ^rching 
for the coat; but because actK’ity is hampered.* Organised^ reacAon, as 

* It has bera suggested that in so far as our volitions are < powerle-fs, we have to deal 
with wliat falls outside a man's* personality. This may be plausibly maintained in 
cases of insanity; but otherwise the view is indefensible. At every point ohr volitions arc 
determined by results which we have a reason to expect, and not by .those we might desire, 
and to insi.st upon the above contention, is to deny that any man possesses any personality 
at all. No doubt, as Faulhan would argue, the most perfect individual is he whose 
totality of actions strictly agreetf^with one fundamental need; but that, he would allow, 
is an idealistic criterion, not a psychological one. 
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we saw in ch. 3, a^ecfs oiir life in everythin": here it eases 7 vhat is difficult; 
there it makes things difficult. Violent aversion is thus often painli;ss 
and emotionless, and so it is with violent attachment. A man is a slave 
to drink; he has been driven well-nigh mad by intoxicants; he hates his 
inclination with all his heart; and he knows that it has wrested from him 
all that he holds dear—his good name, his Avealth, his self-resj)ect and his 
health. Yet so unable is he to withstand the temptation th.at he gladly 
signs away his liberty for a period, in the hope to escape his evil genius. 
It would be foolish to think that there is passionate love for intoxicants 
here. Superficial analogy and a blindness to the effects of organised re¬ 
action mislead the judgment. The strong attachment is primarily grt)uink;d 
in an inability to resist. Under the influence of certain stimuli tlie nervous 
system tends more and more to yield as drinking is indulged in, until it is 
paralysed, inhibition having become impossible, or nearly .so. Suc.li a 
change entails no increase in emotional development. On the contrary, 
the latter is possibly decreasing till it reaches the zero point. The action 
may be almost avitoinatic. It depends on our education and on our 
perennial activities, assuming just social condition.s, how iar we .sliall be 
masters of ourselves. 

What is true of the.se two instances is true of all similar ones. The 
man to whom duty,‘religion, art, science, politics, bu.siness or pleasure 
\tiote and check the method of "eneralisinfj is all in all, is physiologically in 
the condition above depicted. lie, too, has strengthened his inclinations. 
It is this which makes him lord over himself. .Should he wish to act 
against his organised inclinations, he would meet with analogous difficulties 
to those which have been described. For the same reason, on account, 
tiiat i.s, of the nature of his developed nervous .structure, another man is 
the victim of ceaselc.ss vacillation, and lives in a land of ifs and but’s. 

Alliostile or a favourable emotional attitude towards objects is now 
more easily explained. First.we meet a neural inclination or disinclination 
which is capable of growth. This positive or negative tendency accom¬ 
panies the emotion, and the feeling which is present argues some impor¬ 
tant difference in which lies the factor we are seeking. When'»Ave have 
grown to act or to shrink from acting in a certain mannet; we are face to 
face with a normal proce.ss. The violence is observed by the spectator; 
but it is only an example of developed strength. When, again, emotion 
is pre.sent, we have an additional element, for iti this case the nerves are 
thrown into a state of agitation. If we love a thing we are drawn towards 
it; if we hate a thing we are driven away fron^ it. Emotion argues nervous 
excitement or warmth, not neural disturbanoe. For this reason it may be 
that the repentant drunkard only tl^inks^ his weakness in th|fc!^rcsence of 
intoxicants, and thus the child does not really feel angry with the coat. 
In love or hate, however, in accordance with.,sec. 109, the topic has a hold 
on our thoughts in proportion to the warmth of the emotion. The topic 
cannot, therefore, be dismissed,' except with difficulty, and the presence of 
an emotion consequently indicates that to'the factor of inclination, which 
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is possibly normal, has been added that of active excitement. Thus the 
thoughts of a bad man, as of a good man, flow generally in one direction^ 
and each finds it difficult to think with the man of opposite notions. In 
instances like this, the trend of thought is noj determined by a neural 
disturbance or by an emotion, and hence disturbances will often indicate 
the presence of active neural excitement in addition to neural inclination. 
AVhen emotion or excitement accompanies a favourable attitude connected 
witli a disturbance, we are said to be joyful; when a hostile one, depressed. 
The emotion by itself, as far as the feeling factor is concerned, is neither 
pleasurable nor painful, and the difference between a neural inclination 
and a neural disturbance is fundamental, like that between equilibrium 
and absence of equilibrium. The emotions or feelings are classed as 
pleasurable or painful because of the neural disturbances which they 
aecom])any, and Otherwise they bear no marks which would induce us to 
regard them as being pleasurable rather than painful. In their nature 
they art; neither the one nor the other, but indifferent. Even the warmth 
of the emotion is frequently illusory, since it is confounded with the greater 
inclination. 

Jeroniy IJentham, in his Principles of Morals and Legislation, 1S23, thought otherwise. 
“ J’le.isures .... and the avoidance of pains, are the ends wViich the legislator [and 
the inoralistl has in view ” (i, p. 49). And the value of each pleasure-pain is measured, 
according to him, by “(l) Its intensity. (2) Its duration. (3) Its certainty or uncer¬ 
tainty. (4) Its propinquity or remoteness. (5) Its fecundity. (6) Its purity. ^ And 
one other ; to wit: (7) Its extent; that is the number of persons to whom it extends ” 
(p. 51). r.sychologically Bentham’s view is untenable ; but it is .sfiining gold itself beside 
the rival theories which have their roots usually in leligious prejudice and class priv^ege. 
See also in this connection John Stewart Mill's Utilitarianism, 1864, and Sidgwick, The 
Methods of Ethics, 189^, bk. 2, ch. f>. 

The hedonic or pleasure-pain calculus is here face to face with a subtle 
difficulty. It has to apportion what is respectively due to capacity, ittclina- 
iion, excitement and disturbaiut. The avg-age judgment errs seriously 
under the circumstances, as it confuses inclination with passion. Because 
strong passion often goes along wi^i inclination, men at once argue that 
inclination is a* measure of passion, and passion of neural disturbance. 
There is no such direct relation. The man who has, metaphorically, 
worked Iris way into a dark jungle or to the sunlit top of a precipitqus hill 
from which it is difficult for him to return, is supposed to be a prey to 
an overwhelming passion and to be leading a life either of torture or delight. 
Passion, in such instances, is almost incomparably smaller than the'heural 
inclination, and pleasure-pain and emotion are present only to an jnsigni- 
ficant degree. This holds gpod generally of such aptitudes a’s^are far- 
reaching an^'capable of guiding life as a whole. . I r is i^^bility and not 
dislike which’prevents men leaving the narrow path of particular ,prganised 
trends; it is neuml inclinations and not emotional likings which hold them 
there. Actions and activities are, according, proclaimed pl^surable or 
painful, a scale of desirability is drawn up and men adjust^their lives accord¬ 
ingly, and yet the reasoning is* largely a fabric of the fancy. The traps 
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■disclosed by psychological analysis are of such a nature that an uninstructed 
' desire for happiness is utterly unable to detect them. 

The emotions are not always connected with disturbances. In anger, 
fury, rage, the element olf pain is scarcely present. It is certain that I can¬ 
not truthfully account for being angry, by saying that I dislike or like to 
be angry. Many a time I have interrogated myself; but neither reply 
is conclusive. I am angry in consequence of being pained, perhaps. Jiut 
is anger itself painful? A careful inquiry here classes anger and its cognate 
emotions under neither heading—not that of semi-opposed disturbance nor 
that of opposed disturbance. It is a hereditarily determined complex 
motion of nervous relief, such as is afforded by laughter and crying, by 
screaming and dancing. Its end is to recover neural tranquillity.* 

Another group of emotions requires a different explanation. In wonder, 
surprise, awe, admiration, horror, there seems primarfiy a state of iieural 
ecstasy. We are struck dumb; the field of attention is narrowed and its 
current is forced into one direction, while customary activities are inhibited. 
When, therefoie, the subject which takes us by surprise leavtis us unmoved, 
the state should be considered as indifferent; when the object is iiiti^resting, 
the condition may be delightful ; and when the object is terrible, we call it 
a state of horror. These emotions receive their colouring of pleasure-pain 
from the other emotions raised by an object. \Distinguish inclination with 
or without emotions, 'with or without pieasure-pain. Examine yourself when 
angry or joyous. Observe the 7 notor aspect in connection with the 
emotions !\ 

The question of the emotions ha.'s liecn holly tlebtited in recent years. On the physio¬ 
logical side, James, Psycholo^^y, 1890, ii, ch. 25, and Lange, Ueber Gemuthsbewegungen, 
■ 1887, have inve.stigated the subject; but the introspective sidejtas been almost entirely 
ne*glected. One party insists with Ribot {The J'tyckoloj^^y of the Emotions, 1897) that “it 
is not reason which uses passion, it is passion which uses reason to reach its ends ” (p. 440). 
Another party regards emotion as a fourth psychological dimension, and urges that 
“emotion is inlrospeclivcly distin^'t from cognition, plcasurc-pain, anfl conation” (Irons, 
The Nature of Emotion, 1897, p. 256). Then come the llerbartians, who explain away 
the emotions. Thus Herbart, Encyclopadia, 1831, p. 308: “ As the movements of ideas 
facilitate or obstruct each other, so arise the manifold emotionhl. states^^feelings and 
appetites.” “ They are not objects of presentation ; but they indic.ate how the act of percep¬ 
tion takes place ” {Psychologie, 1824, ii, p. 76). lie speaks of some emotions (Affecte) as 
cpiphenomena (p. lOl). He says that the power of a passion “lies evidently in the 
p-.wer of the dominating idea” (p. 104). ' Similarly, in his Lehrbuck, 1816, p. 29, he 
say.s; “ Feeling and desiring are modes of ideas.” God^rnaux {Le Sentiment et la Pensle, 
1894) with other writers, holds a mediate view. “ We understand.by sentiment a pheno¬ 
menon of consciousness which is vague and diffuse^and which corresponds to a vague and 
diffuse movement; and, by thought, a phenomenon of consciousness circumscri!»ed and 
clear, corresponding to a localised and systematisod movement. The borders between 
these two classes of facts are very uncertain, and it is impossible exactly to ilclermine 
where feeling ends and thought begins” (p. 196). Mtinsterberg, agalh, contends that 
“ sensations are perhaps the most e.sscntial factors in*^emotion, and are not chance accom¬ 
paniments ” {Die Wilknshandlung, 1888, p. 70)*, 

finds in anger an “intense element of pleasure” {Human Mind, ii, j). 94), and 
he traces this pleasure to the general heighlcning^of bodily activities. I can di.scover no 
pleasure in anger, f Can you ?} 
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Considering the wide range and great complexity of the emotions, it is only natural 
'that psychologists should have substituted classification for close analysis. We shall, 
therefore, quote only a few opinions besides those mentioned in sec. 138. Bain, Emotions 
and the Will, 1875 : “ Feelings are divided into sensations (including muscular feelings) 
and emotions. Sensations, as such, are primary and rumple; emotions as such are 
secondary and compound. The pleasure of a fragrant odour .... is believed to be a 
direct and immediate consequence of the physical stimulation; the pleasure of a fine 
statue is a derived and compound effect; in its formation, there intervened a process of 
education or acquirement” (p. 69). “The sweetness of a sound is a sensation; the 
pleasures of a musical composition are accounted emotions ” (p. 69). Hoffding, Psychology^ 
1891, j)p. 282-3 '• “ emotion is understood a sudden boiling up of feelings. Passion, 
... on the other hand, is the movement of feeling become second nature.” , James, 
Piychology, 1890: “The bodily changes follow directly the perception of the exciting 
fact, and . . . our feeling of the same changes as they occur is the emotion ’?,(ii, p. 449). 
“ We feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble, and ‘ 
... we [do nbt] cr)% strike, or tremble because we are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the 
case may be. Without the bodily .states following on the perception, the lattelt would be 
purely cognitive in form, pale, colourless, destitute of emotional warmth. We might 
then see the bear, and judge it best to run, receive the insult and deem it right to strike, 
but wc should not actually feel afraid or angry*’ (ii, p. 450). My own observation 
strongly confirms this. Lange’s book (Ueher Getniithshe^vegnngen, 1887) is primarily des¬ 
criptive. The following pa.ssage bears out what I have stated. “Indeed, one may 
without exaggeration maintain that, from a scientific standpoint, we are completely with¬ 
out understanding of the nature of emotion, and that we do not possess a shadow of insight 
as to the general characteristics of a passion [such as fright or joy], or into that which 
constitutes the various emotions ” (p. 9). “ It is to the vaso-motor system that we must 

attribute the emotional aspect of our life, our joys and sorrows, our happy and unhappy 
hours” (p. 76). Marshall, Pain, Pleasure, and Aisthelics,\%<)\\ “Emotions .... 
may not improbably be found to be complex co-ordinated instinct-feelings ” (p. 64), and 
instinct-feelings “ indicate the mental states that correspond to instinctive activities ” (pp. 
63-4). “ Emotions” are “(relatively) fixed [Kychoses corresponding to fixed co-ordina¬ 

tions of in.stinctivc activities which arise upon the appearance of definite objects ” (p. 65), 
Mosso, Fear, 1896, contains a close psychological study of Fear. Spencer, Psychology, 
1890, i, p. 599: “When a particular plexus i.s excited, it immediately excites the mass 
of kindred plexuses with which it is organised—the result being that the feelings proper 
to this mass of excited plexuses are aroused, and ^in their multitudinous but vague 
aggregate, constitute the accompanying emotio^.” Sully, Unman Mind, 1892, ii, p. 57 ; 

“ Emotion is in general de.scribable as a mass or aggregate of sensuous and representative 
material, haying a ^ttongly marked and predominant concomitant of feeling or affective 
tone.” See also Sergi, Les Emotions, 1901, 

»> 

147. —Feeling Pained, and Imaged Pain. 

Some one, we will say, unjustly accuses a friend of yours of a question¬ 
able financial transaction. 'You are greatly pained and grieved, and worry 
yourself about the matter. You do not like to be pained; and you do not 
like grieving as such. 

Crying is, as we saw, an attempt at relief. What is feeling |kined? 
You would rather that the accusation had not been mode,. The withdrawal 
of the charge wou^ bring you joy. The thought of the libel (listurbs your 
neural equilibrium and excites you. What»is to be done? ' What will your 
friend think ? How he will be pkined! You are depressed at such a sug¬ 
gestion having been entertained. Your affection for, him is outraged by 
such an act. You are full of anxiety. 
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Now grief is the consequence of such a state. The momentum produced 
by the excitement compels us to harp on the topic, while making us im¬ 
patient of every other thought. To think calmly of other issues after a 
great event, is impossible to the average mortal under average circum¬ 
stances. Only a trained power of inhibition coupled with a healthy nervous 
system, will enable us to counteract to any considerable degree a neural 
disturbance. Suppression being out of the question, or else we must 
assume that the grief ceases, there appears to be no alternative but to keep 
on thinking about the misfortune, especially since our helplessness and the 
thought itself are added fuel. ''J'’his tendency is, however, normally resisted. 
Our resources become exhausted; we recognise the futility of brooding 
over the affair, and at last we naturally tire of the subject (sec. 28). Our 
way out of the unpli;asant alternatives is simple. We relax our normal 
efforts and become listless. Our thought is, accordingly^ feeble ; it excludes 
strenuous thinking and, by implication, reference to our friend, as also all 
renewal of excitement. We live in a low<w key for a time, as a sick animal 
will do. When the grief, especially with the calm which conics of re.st, 
has lost much of its hold, we gradually return to normal activity. Mean¬ 
while our general outlook and much of our thought are slightly tinged both 
by the initial occasion of our trouble and by the physical state induced 
thereby. Isay advisedly “slightly tinged,” because the physical contrast 
suggests a contrast of feelings which does not exist. We are not unhajipy; 
but we vegetate. We dreamily live without troubling ourselves about 
happiness or misery. Our being is in abeyance, as when we feel the neces¬ 
sity for perfect rest. For tin; time being we give up our right to meddle 
with the world’s affairs. In all this there is little planning. We naturally 
,fall into the quiet mood, and naturally we persist in it. Whatever we have 
to learn we learn incidentally. Passive grief, then, is not, properly speaking, 
a simple painful state; it is lather a lowering of our level of activity for the 
purpose of recovering neural tranquillity. To the strong soul, however, 
there is open the more excellent t.^ay of manly resignation.* 

The essential points to be observed are that a disturbed condition is a 
deflection from the normal; and that neural states, when disturbed, tend 
to regain their customary equanimity. Under these circumstances wo say that 
we are,pained. ^ 

Why do we dislike this state ? Wc have seen that it is normal to man's 
phy-sical constitution that he should concern hjmself with a misfortune until 
it is relieved. Now the thought of a mishap, a serious fright, for instance, 
sometimes recalls the event so far as it is painful and we then re-act it in 
part. Hence the thought of something distasteful will sometimes coincide 
with what is distasteful, and for this reason*we shrink from it, w])ilc, at the 
same time, through organised rcactioij, we liave becojne gradually accus- 
ton»ed to spurn and dismiss such a thougBt There will, therefore, be a 

* Aly tLn\]5eram(‘Hl i.s so stoical that grief jseldom coipes near me. I, therefore, lay 
little ^ tress on the above anaWsis of grief. 'Perhaps some impulsive psychologist will 
make an experimental study of the subject. [Stuffy the nature of grief 
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tendency quickly to drop that which leads to, or is connected with, anything 
painful. I'lie more unpleasant the re-collection, the more summary will, of 
course, be the dismissal. Since also our organism, when not morbid, is 
uninterested in disturbing occurrences as such, w^ do not dwell on them. 
Other wants, normal in their nature, crowd in and expel the unwelcome 
guest. \^Secondary pleasure-pain should be experimentally studied^ 

Of course, our judgment often misleads us. We act sometimes as if we 
were much pained, when we are not. In such an instance pain is non¬ 
existent, for the shrinking is acted and not real. We erroneously consider 
a notion unbearable; but the unbearablencss is only in the judgment. 
Hence, except when we^ discipline ourselves to undergo what at first we 
only imagined, the supposed disturbance is a fiction. The intensity or 
aggressiveness of pleasure pain, too, is always an open question. To¬ 
morrow we shall recognise the simulation of to-day’s pain, and in the light 
of better judgment we shall observe what obstinate error alone could fail to 
remark. [Examine yourself very carefully when much tired or ill or in low 
spirits, aftd in the opposite moods. Also when you think of pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant events.] 

148. —IbtINCTPLES RIDE RoUGH-SHOD OVER DISTURBANCES. 

A man is watching some boys who are boating. Their loud laughter, 
their flushed faces, their restless eyes and their general animation bear 
witness to their w'hole-hearted enjoyment. They ought to have been at 
s(diool; but they could not resist the invitation of the smiling day and the 
sunny river. To our spectator, boating is no temptation, though in his own 
way he is able to appreciate it as much as they. If, however, it be a choice 
between the river and.the performance of a duty, he unhesitatingly inclines • 
to the latter. 

After what has been said in the preceding sections, this instance will not 
api)ear as extravagant as it might otherwise do. \Vhy doc's he incline to¬ 
wards the duty rather than towards the bflating? It might be replied that 
the duty affords him more pleasure or more satisfaction than the boating; 
but this is r\ot the fict. Let us analyse the case more in detail. The duty 
is to go home and write a promised answer to a letter. The matter in itself 
has only to do with a trifling transaction, the delay of which would be im¬ 
material In writing the note there is* no appreciable excitement of any 
kind, pleasant or otherwise. .The river, on the other hand, offers exquisite 
enjoyment, and hours of it. Yet without any struggle, without weighing 
arguments, without reflection, without excitement, without disappointment, 
he turns homeward. With all jj;s allurements the river has no fascination 
for him. Imagine, however, no duty to stand in th& way, and he enters 
enthusiastically into the sport. ' ; r - 

Such are the facts, pure and simple. What is their explanation ? That 
his decision is due to the greater pleasure the duty holds out, is an unten¬ 
able theory in this case. That pain has any appreciable influence here, 

must be denied. On the face of ft, he acts in an organised fashion. He 

iS 
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goes straight for the duty; he proceeds as he has proceeded before; and 
his action is unaccompanied by any emotion or reflection. The decision 
is as readily arrived at as if both courses were palpably indifferent. 

We have seen how, by inhibition, things which have an immense dis¬ 
turbance value, often lose it altogether; how we can fix or ignore them; 
how if we so will, they become meaningless from the pleasure-pain point 
of view. The greatest possible prospective pleasure, given developed 
nervous strength, can thus lose all its charm, possessing no more power to 
move us than if it were dead or forgotten. We contemplate it placidly 
as we might a psychological curiosity. Under these circumstances the 
pleasure of boating and the performance of a duty are reduced to the 
same simple category, and each leaves us unconcerned. Deliberation and 
comparison are absent. The measure we apply is ^ne of principle and 
not of pleasure-pain, while we are guided by general and organised con¬ 
siderations and not by passing special considerations.' It is not that the 
duty triumphs over the pleasure; but that an organised inclination, dis¬ 
ciplined to accord with some general principle, carries the day. 

In the instance under discussion, the effect is not produced by deliberate 
or thought-of inhibition. On many prior occasions the man had practised 
inhibiting courses of conduct which were opposed to duly. (Gradually 
inhibition grew more easy, until at last it became organised. As soon as 
a desire then arose which conflicted with duty, so soon was it dismissed. 
Except for duty’s sake, it was difficult for him not to act in this way, and 
for the same reason, his thoughts ran on the problems of duty. On 
account of a confirmed inclination the notion of boating, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, appears pale and indifferent when regarded from the emotional 
and.imaginative point of view. It has no attractidn whatever. Nor has 
the thought of duty anything to recommend it in the particular example. 
Provided that his notions on the subject have remained unchanged, he 
simply proceeds to the pirfornjance because he has proceeded thus in 
the past. 

A consideration of .sec. 109 makes it obvious that ^strong excitement is 
usually unprofitable to the human organism. An emotion, wtr there learnt, 
tends to persist in proportion to its warmth, if we except shallow persons 
and dream-life. Hence, instead of being able freely to disregard topics, 
we have no option in the presence of strong excitement, but to develop 
them, and that makes normal thought impo^ible. Instead of progressing 
with vrhatever task we have in hand, we are forced by excitement to linger 
by the way and ponder over otherwise unengaging trifles. If the field of 
attention were like the limitless ocean of space, it’would be w'ithin the 
range of possibility to follow out every conceivable line of thought, or 
temptation. As it is, attention being rigorously limited, a large quantity 
of imaginable arguments, reasons, motives and temptations do not, or at 
least are not bound to,,develop.- Hhey are eliminated by the struggle for 
the field of attention, and we march, therefore, swiftly from position to 
position. 
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We understand now how some psychologists quietly analyse the pleasant 
humour of the company they are in, instead df merely enjoying it; how 
they listen to a great singer with nothing but a psychological interest; and 
how they take an argument to pieces instead of judging of its value. Such 
investigations are far from implying callousness. These p.sychologists 
possess perhaps as keen a relish as anybody for humour, song and argu¬ 
ment. Only they have deliberately, or incidentally, disciplined themselves 
to psychologise freely. By often analj'sing, the power, as described in 
ch. 3, has insensibly increased until their ability has become highly 
specialised. 

What is true of the moral man and the psychologist holds good, by 
parity of reasoning, of men generally. Wfierever we find an absorbing 
fiursuitf there the emotional and the pleasure-pain value of objects is continu¬ 
ally ignored. Without deliberate inhibition we then pass by temptations 
with indifference. We have seen that this must and does take pllce in 
normal thought, and, accordingly, we must allow that pleasure-pain has 
not the decisive and perpetual influence attributed to it Its proper 
function is readily defined: pleasure, or the attempted preservation of 
neural disturbance, makes, within certain limits, for private and public 
robustness j pain, or the attempted escajje from neural disturbance, 
similarly restrained, serves the same object, as W'e have seen in sec. 142. 
By training, pleasure-pain may be rationalised; and this must be one of 
the aims of education. Hearty enjoyment could then be encour^ed 

without fear of extravagance, as also necessary stoicism. The primary 
intention of the reactions which follow on pleasure-pain is, largely by 
means of inherited measures, to protect the organism against violent 
attacks.* Natural selection has accordingly favoured nervous systems, 
which are duly attracted by the good, and repelled by what is evil . In¬ 
deed, were the system not sensitive to what is beneficial or hurtful, our 
race would have no chance of e-^isting at all. If we tend away from the 
normal condition, it is because of the teiltiency of the organism to react in 
that manner. WHfen the tendency is in the contrary direction, that is to 
say, when hasteh towards the normal state, we call the impelling object 
painful. To say that we like what is pleasurable, is to say that we like 
what we like, or that A is A. To say that we IHce what is painful, is to 
say that A is not A^ unless, indeed, we use the terms “ like ” and “ pleasure- 
pain ” in various senses, ’j^hen we speak of pleasure-pain, we assume 

* According to Horwicz’s general doctrine in his Psychologhche Analysen—ficA Hor- 
wicz docs not stand by himself—all the senses as well as thought are bare modifications 
of the sense of pleasure-pain. In connection with this theory, the following, inay be 
quoted from Hdffding’s Py/chologj/y ftgi, p. 2S8 : “As smell and taste facilitate, a pre- 
examination, which prevents anything injurious to life from \ .Ing Received Ifilo the 
alimentary canal, and as smell gives notice of the approach of fte ^emy or of;;th'e prey, 
so too, sight and heating are from the first in the service of instinct.*. , la netj^ iar 
back as Berkeley this was recognised: “ We regard the objects that envirpn us in pro¬ 
portion as they are adapted tp benefit or injure our own bodies” {New Th^iy‘ 4 f- Visiotty 
1709, sec. 59). And so James, Psychology, 1890, ii, “ Even to-day the main 

function of the peripheral organs of our retina is that of sentinels, which, when beams of 
light move over them, cry * Who goes tlfere?* ” 
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accordingly that a neural disturbance has taken place, for otherwise 
unnatural antitheses are easily established. section exf'ci'i- 

men tally. 

I 

Prof. James {I'sycholcsy, 1890, i, p. 144) says: “If pleasures and pains [.is feelings] 
have no eflicacy, one does not sec . . . why the most noxious acts, siicli as l)urning, might 
not give thrills of delight, and tiie most necessary ones, such as breathing, cause aguny.” 
The meaning of the same feelings varies, I hold, with circumstances, conlr.iry to wh.it 
J.inies as.sumes. If I abslr-ict from the thrill the violent physical ch.ange of a parlicular 
kind which accompanies it, I am at a loss to find a name for th,it which remains: it 
might be an agony, for aught I know. James’ theory implies that a man migiit -.hiiek, 
be shaken to his fouiidalions, take hurriedly to flight, rid himself of an enemy, and yet 
be contemplative, calm, unmoved and attracted. Let these latter elements be elimm.ited 
from the thrill of delight, and we have left something resembling the famous c.il’i grin 
without the cat. Surely, on James’ hypothesis of a feeling added to an act, there is 
no reason why bodily agony '■hould not be accompanied by thrills of delight, /.<?., a buoyant 
desire to maintain the agony. 

149.— Moods laruet.y determine tue^Drift of '^I’liQuorir. 

My head aches badly. It has been worrying me for several dajs. I 
cannot think; I am in a dejiresscd mood ; and my thouglits are gloomy. 
I do not like being in this state. 

Where there were no feelings previously about the head, I now note 
some. They have come without my bidding; they are staying independ¬ 
ently of my tvishe.s; and they will disappear at their own sweet will. They 
are the result of certain ch.inges or derangements in the nervous system. 
They possess no meaning apart from these changes. In themselves these 
feelings are neither jdeasurable nor painful, and it is the acconi[)anying 
“ circumstances, some of w'hich they represent, ivhich T;end them a fictitious 
value. Were it not for these, the feeling might be wholly indifferent as 
are those connected w'ith my sitting while I am writing at the present 
moment. Being, how'cverji related to important neural states, they loom 
large. Their unimportance is readily proved. I but prpceed to study 
them for a few moments, and their pleasure-pain prctepce is instantly sup¬ 
pressed, for while the feelings continue, the pain has ceasedt Like the 
moon, the feelings shine with borrowed light 

Co-existing with the headache is an inability to think freely. My sur¬ 
roundings and my life and existence bear a striking resemblance to a mist. 
I seem to be dozing all the time. As the di^ant sea only murmurs, ivhile 
wc hear it crash and boom as we draw near; so the normal vividness of 
thought seems far-off and appeals to me but faintly. If I were to remain for 
ever in that condition, not another vigoroiss notion would bud within me. 
The .sen.sations and feelings have, of course, nothing to do with this dull 
state on the thought exchange. An additi«nal argument in fiivour of this 
viCw may be found, if required, in the fact that such a stale of torpor 
o%n overcomes us, wi^out being accompanied by the aggregate of feel¬ 
ings we call a headache. 

Thought is circumscribed in other ways. In secs. 109-11 we studied 
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the part played by excitement. Under its influence we continue feeling, 
reasoning and imagining when the ostensible occasion is past, and the 
same thing is true of the present case. As the derangement of the head¬ 
ache is present, neural activity is concerned with < that. Though we think 
now of this thing and now of that, we tend, beckuse of the persistent ex¬ 
citement, to return to the thought of the headache. Hence we are con¬ 
stantly revolving the headache in our thoughts, and we are never long 
away from the gloomy subject. We do not choose the theme; we should 
prefer thinking of what is pleasant; but it is imposed on us. The presence 
of tlie neural excitement is a factor forcing the matter incessantly to the 
foreground. While we are thus liable to be unduly concerned with what 
is troubling us, there is a contrary inclination to be considered; that is to 
say, as a weight strives to reach the centre of the earth, so there is a 
dogged tendency oh the part of the neural system to regain its quiescent 
condition. 

One method of using up the attention, as we have seen, is to try to 
remove the headache. In this way we do more than justice to the excite¬ 
ment, for we surreptitiously introduce hopes which are in themselves 
agreeable. A gleam of sunshine is thus gained, and the forcible discharge 
in itself gives some ease. Any vigorous activity ordinarily helps; but 
that connected with the neural centre afflicted yields relief most readily. If, 
in consequence of this, the abnormal tendency abates, the normal one 
increases in power correspondingly, and as that is most likely to haftpen 
when we make an extra effort to recover ourselves, such a state tends, 
organically, to develop. As the result of natural selection, the nervous 
system drifts in that direction largely of itself. 

besides the incessant occupation with the headache, due to the neural 
cxcitcunent, we learn of another channel of relief. It is obvious, as in 
crying; or it may be hidden: the eyes, the eyelids, the forehCiad, the 
muscles of the face, the heart, the lungs, ^in short, nearly the whole 
organism may be involved, the tension* being widely distributed. This 
activity relieves the affected centres, and is to a large extent instinctive; 
or, at all events,* t^ere is a predisposition which makes such discharge 
normal under the circumstances. If this be so, however, it must react on 
our thoughts. It will tend to fix the attention dh the headache, and keep 
it there. • 

There is yet another di*ection into which our thoughts tend to flow. 
All cases which are similar to those of the headache ; all sensations which 
are consistent with the excitement and the peculiar general organic dis¬ 
position, will take precedency over normal thought (sec. 109), and thus 
gloomy adventures of every kind will by preference attract us. Since the 
attention is bound to find employment, and since nonnal thoughts are out 
of the question and the subject of the headache iS exhausted, we revolve 
related subjects, such as other headaches, ills generally, disappointments, 
etc. The stage of thought, like a chamber of horrors, is in this way some¬ 
times packed with gruesome flgi|res. One dismal apparition follows 
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another, and a long procession of monotonous anxieties harrows our 
feelings. The darkness is deepened till there is scarcely room for the 
faintest beam of light. Even when the headache is gone, the twilight of 
despair yet haunts us. ft is not that we like these gloomy guests, or that 
we have invited them. We do not love them, and we do not invite them. 
Aft hour’s sleep would be so pleasant; but they will not depart. There 
are other scenes which we are trying to revive and retain; but in vain. 
Were the discharge of energy in our keeping, we might bring pleasant 
subjects to the front, or w'e might reduce the discharge till it just sufficed 
to fit us for our work (sec. 134). Our likes, howeyer, must stand aside. 
The attention must be occupied, and can only be occupied with unprofitable 
topics. Our needs, accordingly, are not the exclusive builders of the track 
which our imagination is following, and our desires often represent nothing 
more than the normal neural tendency to regain or escape regaining the 
lost equilibrium. It seems certain that the above explanation of the gloom, 
as being the result of excitement, is the correct one, and that the issue 
was not determined by desire for pleasure or fear of pain. F.ven organised 
reaction plays an insignificant part here, for the nature of the excitement 
is one important factor, while the other is the necessity for'thought. For 
the same reason we must equally reject the notion that I selected the 
topics or that they were due to a process of ideational association. 

\^at holds good of a mood thus created, holds good of all moods. 
The waves of excitement, when we have been hurried into a violent 
passion, will not at once subside, however large a quantity of the oil of 
reason we pour upon them. In such a mood the noon-day sun itself 
appears dull and cold; a pull hangs over everything; and our dearest friend 
is not what he should be. We charge the daisy with pride, and the wild 
rose we taunt with being an abandoned pleasure-seeker. In a spirited 
mood, on the contrary, the opposite view is taken of the world. The very 
mud in the street speaks, wliispers soft nothings as we tread on it, and 
dances'as if in sport. Death has no sting left. Others’misery leaves us 
unmoved.* We reproach ourselves for our levity; but how hollow is the 
reproach. We dismiss what is unpleasant, and what would otherwise have 
irritated us, is now a superb jest, provoking laughter. Strictly speaking, 
this uncontrolled joy does not result from any writ by which we may have 
summoned it to the sessions of thought. The mood we are in,—the 
peculiar nervous excitement due to the prick of a need or the state of the 
organism,—explains the interest with which we regard even the meanest 
topics, and we can no more arbitrarily dismiss this condition of thought than 
we can its brother born of gloom. Two exdemes have been depicted; but 
the argument holds good generally. We are, as beings goaded by needs, 
always in some mood, or another. Indeed, many individuals, for lon^ 
periods together, remain in some pronounced mood. The current of our 
thought is for this reason determined primarily by our needs, and second¬ 
arily by the consequent excitement. Pleasure, fear of pain, and choice, are 

* That is one reason why youl^ children appear callous. 
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not the great powers which decide whither our thoughts shall comnionly 
drift; this is determined by our organised needs and the nature of the 
neural mechanism. Our analysis reveals an apparent exception to this, 
for in ch. 5 we saw that ordinarily little excitement is present. In this 
restful mood we have a certain amount of liberty, though the excitement 
involved in recency is the support for any train of thought. Moreover, 
the depth to which we feel, is determined by our organism. 40ur passions 
may be but passing clouds, hiding the light for a few moments, or they 
may rage tempestuously for considerable periods. The various stages of 
individual development—from birth to death—havexorresponding moods, 
and these, subject to the underlying needs, are the great rulers in the 
realm of thought (sec. 152). [Determine carefully ihe drift of your though! 
in various moods. Practise also to think out of relation to a mood, and try 
to suppress and encourage moods. Do not forget that the general facts must 
be arrived at by examination^ and that " opinions ” mislead.^ 

One day I repeatedly felt that everything seemed to act a.s an irritant to my temper, 
and that uncharitable thoughts were in the ascendant. After due reflection I discovered 
that some unpleasant event of which I heard that morning had left its sting behind in the 
form of a disagreeable mood. Here the mood may be considered as corresponding to a 
disturbance of neural equanimity. Certainly the thought of the event—^visual, audile, 
verbal, tactile—had nothing to do with my bitter reflections throughout the day. As 
with this somewhat abnormal condition, so with much that is normal. Dyspeptic, 
choleric and weak-nerved people are perpetually influenced by their nervous state; and 
so are those who arc of a robust and buoyant constitution. In the same mann^, the 
innumerable many-coloured prejudices or inclinations which few people are without, 
sustain a particular class of thought. Interest, attention or absorption act similarly. 
The cfl'cct of recency and memory is hut one aspect of these moods. So also our 
genuine wants guide and tone our thoughts. 

On one occasion I received some critical news, and I was much affected in consequence. 

I noticed that my thoughts were so many frowns. I (hen began to observe and to experi- 
n ent. There were the usual symptoms of excitement, though the notion which was re¬ 
sponsible for them only developed now and then. I noticed that, on the one hand, 
there was the tendency to re-develop what was unpleasant, while on the other, indifferent 
or pleasing thoughts which I had deliberately r^-produced were quickly permeated by an 
atmosphere of depression. A certain physical slate, then, however produced,.;bru)gs 
forth, favours and transforms thoughts according to a certain plan. Ideas, in the sense 
of visual and aural imaget^We, therefore, not the only means of originating Certain classes 
of thoughts. \_Experinunt and observation on an extensive scale are easy in matters of 
passionl\ 

150.— Conclusions. ' 

• ' i 

It will be as well to bring together the scattered conclusions arrived at in 
this chapter concerning neural disturbances. 

(i) So-called pleasure-pain ^feelings do not admit of being, atic^inged 
according to pleasure-pain degrees; -i Vy- 

{2) nor can so-called pleasure-feelings be divided fr<^, other pt^sure- 
feelings or pain-feeling^ and so-caJled pain-feelings from 'dther^ain-feelings 
or pleasure-feelings as regards pleasure-pain quality; > v 

(3) nor can so-called pleasure-pain feelings be divided' froin /indifferent 
feelings; . ^ 
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(4) nor arc feelings ever directly connected with each other; 

(5) nor do they give birth to niovoinent of any kind; 

(6) nor do they influence movement of any kind; 

(7) nor, consequcntlyji can they raise or lower vitality; 

(8) but feelings follow or accompany movement; 

(9) and they are for the time being classed as pleasurable, painful, 
indifferent, strong, weak, important, originating and passive, in agreement 
with the changes in thought and action with which they are found to he 
connected. 

(10) The nervous system has only a limited power of resistance ; 

(ir) its normal work leaves the body free from disturbances; 

(12) organised activity is guided more or less by developed inclinations ; 

(13) organic needs make the brain act as it does : 

(14) under certain conditions the nervous equilibrium is disturbed; 

(15) it then rights itself by deflecting the attention, 

(16) by inhibition, 

(17) by a lowering of vitality, 

(18) by forcible expression, as crying or laughing, 

(19) by thinking of means to right the equilibrium, 

(20) by removal of the irritant. Also 

(21) ordinary defensive, inclined or preventive action is indifferent as re¬ 
gards pleasure-pain; 

(22) inclination is no measure of caj)acity, disturbance or emotion ; 

(23) organised reaction, inference and one’s point of view, largely in¬ 
fluence the nature of reactions; 

(24) pessimism is unjustifiable in theory, and, therefore, inapplicable to 

fact; and ' 

(25) an organised trend, such as is exemplified in walking, typifies indiffer¬ 
ence; smiling’^faces typify pleasure—a state where we tend for a time to 
maintain the disturbance; apd sobbing typifies pain—a condition where we 
strive to regain the equilibrium. 


151.—A Bird’.s Eve View.,^ " ^ 

Needs or functional tendencies normally realise themselves according to 
inherited and acquired inclinations, and not as the result of disturbances. 
Disturbances are rare events ; they betoken the absence of ready physical 
or mental adjustment, and they are i^artly dealt with by inherited reactions, 
by inhibition, by turning away the attention, and by other means. JVe 
must distinguish one from another: needSy disturbances, capacities, emotions or 
excitements, inclinations, neural momentum dnd moods. • Pleasure-pain is to 
be described as a neural or mental disturbance, and not as an unanalysable 
subjective state.- We must allow for organised reaction and wrong in¬ 
ference, a|^ for the fact that feelings give us no clue to the nature of 
pleasure-pain. For the compound word pleasure-pain we may employ the 
term r^ural disturbance; for pleasure, semi-opposed disturbance; and for 
UgLiiiy^posed disturbance. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SYSTEMS AS NEED-DETERMINED . 

All our acts, from a to s. 

Find in needs iheir fountainhead. 

152.— Experimental Willing. 

(i) When I will to move my eyes, limbs or body, it is the action most 
natural to those parts which results. {Repeat and test these experiments?^ I 
note that I am apt to repeat, or recur, to the same movements. 
(2) Variety of action in experimental willing is with me usually suggested 
by the rule of contraries, for example, if I have moved my arm to the 
right, I move it afterwards to the left. To produce an uncommon suc¬ 
cession of arbitrary movements is not easy, e.g.^ it is difficult to pass from 
movements of the fingers to those of the legs, and from these to sight and 
then to thought. (3) There are no separate verba^ volitions always 
present as I proceed from movement to movement; where they do occur, 
they form a link in an organised chain. The persistence and line of the 
activity is decided by individual inclinations. (4) The following factors 
exist in arbitrary haphazard willing: (a) we have the notion of, or the need 
for, acting^(represented on the non-bodily plane chiefly by an organised 
feeling); {It) the cue to what we are to will is givei\ by the first sensation 
which happens to arrest our attention ; and (c) we will what the feeling or 
sensation suggests, i.e., we carry out the suggestion. The resulting action 
is along the line of familiar acti\>ity. Such experiments as the above 
possess no elements which are not involved irr a train of organised thought 
—as muttering a formula, or in a complex of muscular action—as when I 
take off my coat. The use of phrases such as **.I >wilV’.“©I'ely lengthens 
the act. (5) In the course of the experiment I ami j^ble to desist at any 
moment; hence.vit is reasonable to suppose, that an drg^ised stimulus or 
need persists while I proceed from step |b step(ch. 3). (6) I am not 
aware of separately willing every step and .^fch p^ of every step. I 
merely observe a steady successiorilti^ movements with^no discernible 
volitions, notion^^pr feelings, irit<^enmg.i' ' This is a fair representation of 
normal reactions, the prpeess remaining fhe same even when we are doing 

^ ' 
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something which is objectionable to us. (7) The end or aim is conceived 
of organically, that is to say, dimly and intermittently. For example, a 
slight feeling develops in my arm at the point which will be moved. 
Normally we do not think of an end when we act<s but if the opposite be 
true, then since all action displays the same characteristics, thought-of 
ends exist in all action whatsoever—^voluntary or involuntary. (8) When 
the activity, as a whole, is of recent standing, I re-develop more or less, 
completely portions of the end as well as of the steps; and both*of these, 
not being as yet well assimilated, are re-developed slowly and more or less 
completely, so that I am enabled to act readily and confidently. By 
parity of reasoning the vivid re-development of an end and of the steps 
involved in its execution, is superfluous in normal process, since every¬ 
thing is there re-developed easily and at once, while what is redundant is 
repressed in the struggle for existence and comfort among prirlfeiry and 
Secondary units. Hence we do not expect ordinarily to meet with any 
thought-of end or means, since these have been reduced to their lowest 
terms. (9) I can easily will v/hat is impossible to carry out, for example, 

1 try to annihilate the pen I am writing with by a stern look; I attempt 
to flatten a wooden pen-holder by pressing it between my fingers; I will 
to lift a tremendous weight. Belief in the possibility of achievement plays 
no part in ordinary action. ^ I proceed to will actions which are out of my 
range as if they could be performed. I will the impossible as easily 
as the possible. We act as a rule organically, and we do not stop to 
reflect or to weigh. If our attempt is unreasonable, we desist; but this 
we do only from practical considerations. We act because of a pressing 
need, regardless of belief or possibility. In organised activity these 
latter are thrown out* as unnecessary ballast. For the same reason we 
may will what we regard as the more painful of two courses. I resolve, 
in this manner, to do whatever is casually suggested, and I proceed 
accoidingly. As regards belief and pos.'^jhility, thought, imagination and 
muscular reaction show the very same characteristics.* (10) I let 
articulate sounds, regardless of sense, freely escape my lips: oar, weer, con, 
laugh, log,'fear, glue, gin, coroner, can, mine, more, fun, candle, dream,, 
doll, toon, wild, where, want, Solomon, Cinderell^, tender, till, keer, col);, 
darling, nantch, villa, careless, friend, folly, state, frieze, full, grand, fiyes,, 
love, pick, noor, fire, almonds, truer, through, them. Mile End, varnish, 
tiddle, Ptolemy. There was*in this experiment, as can be seen, a tendency 
to run on the same first letter, or on others near it in the alphabet, which 
1 now and then deliberately checked. In pronouncing, I made-up in 
most ca.scs a word suggested t)y the bare sound. There was no direct 
association between the words; they did not sugges! .each other, as is 
seen at a glance. (11) I build up the words and write them dowp, with¬ 
out interfering with, or being influenced by, the current of my thought. 

# 

* Belief and possibility play a considerable part in current psychology. Bain, Bren- 
tano. Stout, and many others, speak at* length on the subject; but they do not refer, so> 
far as I can discover, to what actually takes place. 
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Association was need-determined or topical: I wished to utter syllables. 
If I so desired, I might shape intelligent terms of one, two, or more syl¬ 
lables; or syllables without meaning; or both classes combined; oiAvords 
beginning with certain Jetters. I can also re-develop associated or con¬ 
nected words, such as house, window, room, steps; but even here the 
topic is “ house,” leaving aside the presence of a decision to persevere in 
a stated course. In the word series given I cannot suggest what ruled the 
nature and the order of the initial and other sounds.* (12) I will to move 
my hand to the right; then I will to move it to the left. In each case 
the act of willing is not willed. Will, then, does not explain itself; it 
itself develops out of a previous system, (13) Ordinarily I perforin many 
actions. I pick up a chair and carry it across the room; I shut the 
note book, re-open it, and turn over its leaves till I come to a page T am 
lookingilfor. Actions thus succeed each other, mostf of them organised, 
adapted and intelligent. I act readily because I have so often done the 
same or a similar thing before. (14) As a matter of information wi* say 
“yes” or “10.” Or after weighing an argument, looking at a drawing, 
deliberating over an action, Ave say “yes” or “no” in answer to a (pies- 
tion. We do not affirm or negative every statement which flits by. It is 
the same w'ith the AA'ill (sec. 164), (15) When I say “I will,” I goncially 

refer to that portion of my thought or to those needs which most commonly 
rule the field of thought. I can consequently clefcat myself, and then one 
need triumphs over another. The ruling need is identified with the self, 
.and, being but one among many needs, can be put to flight. Kvil 
thoughts may dominate us, and then we fight against virtuous inclinations. 
In those who are shallow, the “ I ” is repeatedly identified with opposite 
needs (sec. 163), (16) The incentives to action lieMn our wants (sec. 156), 

which may be divided into the following clas.ses: 

{a) Perennial Needs : lhe.se are such as are essential to the organism ; 
for example, solid and flyid nutriment, fresh air, rest, sleep, exerci.se, 
variety, warmth. * 

ii) Periodic Needs.': these are such as distinguish the seven ages 
of man. * • 

(f) Personal Need.s: the.se are peculiar to the individual organi.sm 
and supply us with our {lermanent Individual character. 

{d) Peculiar Needs : these resftlt from our special environment, 

(c) Political Needs : these are such as have reference to our social, 
national, racial and phy.sical environment. 

(/) Passing Needs: these are such as are casual and passing. 

All systems are thus initiated and ^sustained by definite stimuli and 
functional tendencies on which they are dependent. 

From the scientific standpoint there can^be'no justification for a chapter 
on the will; for if we admit the general fact of connected succession, the 
notion of an arbitrary will, as ordinaj||||;undarstood, loses all reality. We 
Are bound to assume, until -the corftirary is proved, that the facts in 

* Parrots thus talk uncmnectedly. 
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which wc are interested are as strictly related as are those which form the 
subject-matter of physics. The previous portions of this treatise have 
uniformly referred to facts, and all that we have learnt has tended to 
exclutle the notion of a power which is not idenliical with organic needs. 
The above abstract of a series of experiments points to the same con¬ 
clusion; but we must nevertheless examine the subject of the will ex¬ 
haustively, if only to attain to a knowledge of human limitations, and to 
broad negations of current views. 

Tlic cjucslioti of free-will is one of those ghosts which are easy to raise and difficult to 
lay. It i-. like the strange being whom the knight, in Spenser's Fairy Queen^ vainly 
tried to bleak, to strangle, to crush or to pierce ; and who only yielded when held under 
water. Since dialectic methods have been un.succc.'j.sful in the pa.st, I have applied above 
the ordeal by experimental introspection. Whether this attempt be successful or not, 
there should exist no diJUbt that the issue is amenable 10 such treatment. ♦ 

The veteran p.sychologi.st, Wundt {Gnindrh';, 1S96, p. 228), holds that theoretical 
iniciests aie sure to falsify inner observation. This suppewilion of Wundt’s brings out the 
laiiiciUable fact that psychologi.sts as a Irody make their profession subservient to other 
inteicsts. Apart from .such an explanation it is wholly inexplicable why there should be 
the slightest danger from the side of theoretical interests. Surely, eagerness for facts 
should outweigh tenfold the de.sire to verify some tlieory. 

To return to our experiments. They make clear (i) that when wc will movements, 
the movement to be willed is always suggested ; (2) that .series of willed movements, as 
well as single movements, have their character deierinined organically; (3) that word 
series are brought about by the same factors; (4) that needs initiate and maintain 
movement; {5) that ends or insistent volitions act within an organised system ; that they 
cannot be thought of as acting otherwise ; and that therefoie the barriers between volun¬ 
tary an<l involuntary activity are artificial; (6) that resolves are like a scaffolding which 
becomes useless when an activity is built up; (7) that deliberate s-olitions are rare; 
(8) that the act of will is itself suggested and usually unwilled ; and (9) that our total 
activity is rigidly connectAl. 

Turiher iiiijuiiics cuniiim this position. As I watch myself whilst active, I am per- 
polually .surprised at the independent and intelligent way in which ihe diftorent muscle 
.systems perform their duties. I noti^.c. for instance, a long succc-ssion of finger move¬ 
ments and tongue movements which seem to as ftule connected with my general 
intentions as the behaviour of the clouds above me. I am, as it were, a spectator rather 
than an actor in what I do. It seems as if each muscle ha«l .v brain and a life apart from 
mine; as if I.wcre their fellow, and not their master. Ki‘[x;atedly I admire the readiness 
ami resourcefulne.ss of those actions. Now the more completely I accustom myself to 
observe while indifferently going through routine labours, swid the more hours and weeks 
I am thus engaged, the more niy wonder increases. Aims, referring to every step in an 
action, are here much restricted. Only when extra elfort is required in re-devefopment,. 
or when an end has to be reached •in an indirect and circuitous manner, can we speak of 
Will. As soon as confusion and effort disappear, so soon have wc usually done with the 
Will. Only when wc have to think out a problem, do we image at all what we arc 
doing. ^ ^ 

The place of the Will in the flux al thought can be determined experimentally in other 
ways. I can dcliberately'will to re-develop what is contiguotB i^iy■or resemblte, some 
jrarticular I am thinking of. The ii:\gistencc is here the outcome 01 a need—«*» insistent 
need, in fact,—and the resulting success or failure is determined by Actors with which we 
are now aaiuainled. However, more int^(sesting tests are posable. XTesfiVihat foU<rwsJ\ 
(1)1 can shut my eyes, on and watcli the results. A a bodily 

feeling or a recent event will then capture the field of attention. {2) I determine to think 
of nothing. The results resemble those just referred to. (3) I determine to think of 
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somethings never mind what. Still the same results. (4) Lastly, I determine to think of 
what is unlike something thought of. This is the most curious case. Usually the idea of 
the unlike becomes complicated with some oft re-developed fact, and this becomes more 
and more the case as I proceed. If I deliberately ignore these complications, the result 
is that I seem to hold things back, to inhibit something, and then, sometimes, the un¬ 
like system "develops. In every instance of this nature verlwil images must be discounted, 
for we have seen that their introduction destroys honest experiment. The liability, in the 
above experiments, to re-develop mechanically the same person or thing which we have 
previously re-developed on a similar occasion, is, as pointed out in sec. 89, so great that 
we exclude these contiguous occurrences in each case. 

On experimental grounds our conclusion, therefore, is that a//human activity is com¬ 
prised in a rigidly interdependent system, antecedents and consequents belonging to an 
organised order. Human action is of one piece, and no part differs essentially from any 
other. It might perhaps be suggested that experiment is not necessarily borne out by 
non-experimental processes. To this the reply is that on carefully comparing both sets of 
processes, one finds that they agree in every detail (see cRs. 4 and S). 

Against all the above will be brought “the testimony of consciousness.’’ With that, 
as with any other mere opinion, we have nothing to do. Besides, persons who do not 
believe in introspection on the ground that it is fallacious, should be the last to fall back 
on such an argument. The student of psychology, as such, is only interested in the facts 
of psychology, and must determine these honestly. If after his investigations he feels 
compelled to take up an attitude for or against free-will, that is a non-psychological point. 
Togo to psychology and to force it to yield him what his philosophy favours, is to wreck and 
prostitute the science. If psychology demands intellectual sacrifices, some rea< 1 justment 
of one’s general views, that is only what every growing science has demanded, and what 
we should expect and welcome. * 

153.—The Effect of Volitions. 

Let us assume that the will possesses unrestricted power. In tfiat case, 
I have only to decide to be wise in order to rank witK^Socrates, however 
deficient in intelligence I may previously have Ueen. [Examine these 
assumptions^^ This i.s absurd on the face of it compared with what 
volitions ordinarily accomplish. Assume, again, that I determine to be¬ 
come wise without delay. My determination is unavailing, for willing as 
such is no deb^minant. Assume once more that I will to be wise; but 
this time we will suppose a normal case, and also that I am intelligently 
guided by a knowledge of my capacities. In this instance my determina¬ 
tion is the outcome of a deep-seated need, so strong that .mo.st other needs 
are subordinated to it. «:My decision focuses a tendency which has slowly 
grown and struggled into supremacy. A firmly rooted need being present, 

I necessarily devise measures for its satisfactipn; and if I boast of but a 
.spark of insight into human nature, I shall not attempt to become wiser 
than my antecedents warrant. The flowers of wisdom can only be 
plucked by those who J^ve sought them in youtH; tbe/uneducated adult 
searches for them in vain. The will to *t)e wise has no tangible effect 
unless a person has limbs supple enough to climb the hills of learning, 
and we, therefore, assume that in the dbove case, this indispensable 
condition is complied’with., ’ 

' *1 f ' b ■' , ' 

*In this connection, see Travis, ''hwospeetine Investigation^ 1877. Compare 
also sec. 186. • 
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Our organised reactions, when we are wanting in intelligence, are dis¬ 
jointed, narrow in scope and ineffective,^ instead of being connected, wide 
in scope and effective. To grow intellectually, we. must remove the 
former condition, and strive to establish the latter. This is, however, a 
difficult task, and a life-time of earnest labour is, therefore, scarcely suf¬ 
ficient for its accomplishment. It implies constant study, and the 
determination to profit by every favourable opportunity ; it excludes all 
relaxation of effort. In this manner, stimulated and sustained by a ruling 
inclination, we are gradually changed, and our reactions come to be more 
and more in harmony with our conception of the wise man. 

The stuff we are made of tells in every direction. If we are cast in a 
certain mould, our determination will soon be dead and forgotten ; if in 
another, we shall toil and moil, and make but little headway; if in a 
third, we shall now lose heart, and now wax enthusiastic, with results,» 
naturally, of no great value. [ class of mind is yours ?] The 
.singleness, the purity and the earnestness of the desire, are only a few 
out of many relevant factors. 

The normal effect of our volitions is determined organically. Taught 
by the course of events, we usually know what we can do, and we do not 
attempt what we know is beyond us. For example, most men would de¬ 
cline to join an expedition to the North Pole, knowing that they are not 
fitted to undergo the necessary hardships; but they will agree to a 
proposal which they know falls within their range. If they are mathe- 
maticans, they “intend” their minds without ado on some intricate 
problem, and solve it; if they are altogether unacquainted with mathe¬ 
matics, they wisely refrain from the attempt. Willing in itself, other 
things being equal, dan do nothing; and in what we do, or determine to 
do, we merely realise the pressing needs of the moment in the manner 
explained in ch. 4. Were our organism differently constituted, we might, 
on the one hand, find the field within which^ur desires.,at present move 
greatly restricted, or, on the other, possessing an immensely wider scope. 

. *'* 154.—Will as Absolute. 

We saw (sec. 152) that it is possible to call spirts from the vasty deep. 
There need be no half-heartedness abqut such willing, and it may proceed 
exactly as if we were willing what was possible. Possibility and impos¬ 
sibility, belief and qnbelief, are beside the question. Will the spirits, 
however, come ? The facts answer, “ No.”* There are, then,,boupds to 
what we can do. Where are these to be found ? The answer is opvious. 
The possibilities of the organSm limit our will. Were there no. nerves 
proceeding from the brain to the fingers, we might helplessly^ will to the 
crack of doom that our hands should open and close. ' ' . 

The following is an approximately correct Account of actual willing. 
,lTesl lAis.] Some need, as represented by a central nervous^ ^muliis 


* Sec, fiowever, sec. 232. 
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and a simple feeling, seeks for satisfaction. There results then, for 
instance, a tune played on the piano, the stimulus provoking topical 
nervous activity of an acquired kind, which we recognise in the regulated 
movement of the finge/s. All the interactions—the touches, sounds, 
etc.—play, of course, their part, while the initial willing and the various 
steps of the total process are, on the whole, organised. Should the task 
be a difficult one, there is no essential difference, as wc saw in sec. 65 ; we 
encounter only more steps of the same nature. 

Chs, 3 and 4 have shown that, at bottom, all activity is organised. 
Especially in sec. 96 we saw that the same systems form an important 
constituent in all action. In normal activity, therefore, the willing, as 
well as the various steps in execution thereof, w'ill pass almost as 
mechanically and smoothly as a gently flowing stream. We g(;nerally 
exhibit, therefore, a minimum of marked aim and foresight. 

The above considerations are of some importance when w'e wish to 
intfoduce changes in the economy of thought, for they teach us that it is 
worse than useless to make sweeping demands on any individual. ^Ve 
must, on the contrary, study capacity and educability, and then elaborate 
educational measures in agreement with conditions existing in each case. 
The attempt to force men into adopting an unwelcome line of action by 
telling them that they need only try, has, as a rule, results of less than 
doubtful value, f What effect has such a method on you f] 

■ We see how the will is circumscribed. On the one hand, the particular 
organism has its rigid limitations, and, on the other, achievement in new 
fields neces.'iitatcs a protracted proct;ss, since the central nervous system is 
irritatingly slow in adapting itself to changed or new needs. At the same 
time, willing nm-ely expresses the fact of the existence of a need pressing for 
satisfaction. With hypothetical creatures, w'ho are freed from the trammels 
of a central nervous systen), this may be different. Possibly nothing 
raises difficulties with them. They perhaps have only to wish to be 
wise or foolish, and, as with a conjuror, the feat is accomplished. I say 
“ perhaps ” and “ possibly,” for I have no psychological notion of such 
creatures. I only urge that it is mischievous, both psychologically and 
ethically, to assume that human creatures are in possession of a faculty 
superior to that which Ve know may be assigned to the brain. The 
sooner this is admitted, the sooner shall we see an advance in both 
theoretical and practical psychology. Ignorance, in this instance, is a 
curse and not a blessing. • * ■ 

The following are some of the opinions held by psychologists on the nature of the Will. 
Bain {Senses and Intellect, 1894, p. 2) speaks of “^Volition, or the Will, emhmeing the 
whole of out activity as directed by our feelings; ” and in another place {The Kmolions 
and the Will, 1875, P* 354 ) he writes: “Without some antecedent of pleasurable, or 
painful, fecling^actud or ide^l, primary or derivative—the will cinnut be stimulated.”’ 
Bair, exempts from the sway of the will,.neutral excitement, sponh-ineity when due to 
recen^jv', fixed or ideo-motor ideas; and of eihotions he says in this connection : “ An 
emotion persists in the mind and dominates the course of the thoughts, not because it is 
pleusuiable or painful, but because it is strong*’ {ibid, p. 381). Baldwin {Feeling and 
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Will, 1S91), with many psychologists, holds that the idea of a movement is itself a nascent 
inoveiiient, spontaneously leading to the movement proper. He says on this point: 
“ Every state of consciousness tends to realize itself in an appropriate muscular move¬ 
ment ” (p, 281). He sums up our problem as follows; “ In all cases of intended bodily 
movement there is, first, a reason why we will the reaction f second, the actual decision 
or art of will; and third, the resulting movement” (p. 316). Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality, 1897, p. 115; “In volition we have an idea, determining change in the self, 
and so i>roducing its own realisation.” Chmielowski, Entstehung des Willens, 1874: 
“All human actions may in the last resort be considered as simple muscular movements, 
which, in their turn, consist of muscular contractions ” (p. 5). “ Stimuli excite our 

motor-nerves, and these give rise to musclc-movemcnts” (p. 29). In wilting, “the 
ideas must appear in their objective aspect of pleasurable or painful” (p. 70). “The 
second special mark of an act of will is the actual possibility of carrying out the necessary 
movements” (p. 71). l''< 5 r^, Sensation et A/ouvement, 1887, p. 16: “The idea of a 

movement is the movement already begun.” Hamilton, Metaphysics, ii, 1877, p. 433: 
“Conation is a longing,—a striving, either to maintain the continuance of the present 
state, or to exchange it for another. Thus, conation is not the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, but the power of overt activity, which pain and pleasure set in motion.” Heij^rt 
(Psycholoi^ie, 1824, ii, p. 70) says that “Feeling, willing, desiring, are abstractions.” 
Hodgson, Mctaphysic of Experience, 1S98, iii, p. 165: “Volition .... is a process of 
conscious choice, a process of comparison and deliberation followed by a decision.” 
I [oHding, Psychology, 1891; “ Volition proper is characterised psychologically by the ideas 
of the end of the action and the means to its realisation, and by a vivid feeling of the worth 
of that end ” (p. 313 )- ** Merely the fact that a feeling has once found a vent or discharge 

in a certain way, may be of decisive import for the manner of its later expression; it may 
h.avo either an inhibitive, a strengthening, or a transforming elVect” (p. 346). James, 
Psychology, 1890, ii: “When a particular movement, having once occurred in a random, 
rellox, or involuntary, way [in this James follows Bain] has left an image of itself in the 
memory, then the movement can be desired again, proposed as an end, and deliberately 
willed ’’ (p. 487). James’ criticism of the theory of innervation will be found on pp. 493 
tf. “An anticipatory image of the .sensorial conse<pience> of a movement, plus (on 
certain occasions) the fiat Uiat these consequences shall become actual, is the only psychic 
state which introspection lets us discern as the forerunner of our volitional acts” (p. 501). 
“Every representation of a movement .awakens in some degree the .ictual movement 
which is its object; and awakens it 'n a ma.\iinum degree whenever it is not kept from 
so doing by an antagonistic representation presentj^simuNineously to the mind” (p. 526). 
Jodi, J^hrbiuh, 1896, p. 427 : “ Every voluntary movement is characterised by this that 
it is guided by an image of that which is to be done.” Ladd, Psychology, 1S94: “ We 
never know nor feel, we do not also will. Conation (or volition) enters into all per¬ 
ception, memory, imagination, thought” (p. 212). “Conscious striving enters into all 
the most primary psychical states” (p. 219). Lipps (Grund^atsachen, 18S3, p. 63) holds 
that will and pleasure-pain are the soul’s ornaments, and that they have no power in 
themselves. James Mill, Analysis, 1S69, ii: •* We have now established, by an ample 
induction, that the action of muscles follows, as an effect its cause ; first, upon sensations; 
secondly, upon ideas” (p. 348). Here Mill argues that .since he has shown (mistakenly) 
that every movement is preceded by a sensation, therefore that sensation is |he cause of 
the movement. The father stood evidently in need of his son’s Logie (sec. 96). “ Our 

jjower of willing consists in the power «?f calling into existence the appropriate idta ; . . 

the p<jwci ol the will is not immediate over the muscle, but ovc» the idea” (p. 348). 
“There appears no circumstance by which the cases called voluntary are distinguished 
from the involuntary,' except that in the voluntary theie exists a desire ”Jp. 350). 
“ If . . . the idea of the outward appearance of the action calls up . . . jthe idea of 

the internal feelings of the action, .... we are said to will” (p. 354). In other words, 
when wc paint the action in the imagination, no movements follow ; but when we become 
absorbed in the feelings connected with the action,—when the need flows into a muscular 

19 
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channclf—then the movements tio follow. This sentence of AfifPs embodies probably the 
closest analysis we have of the last step in the volitional process. “ We cannot will 
without willing something; and in willing we must have an idea of the thing willed ” 
(p. 358). I give in full the summing-up of his analysis. “In reg-ard, then, to that state 
of mind which precedes actfon, we seem to have ascertained the following indisputable 
facts: That actions are, in some instances, preceded by mere sensations ; that, in other 
instances, they are preceded by ideas; that, in all cases in which the action is said to be 
willed, it is desired, as a means to an end ; or, in more accurate language, is assoidated 
as cause, with pleasure as eflect; that the idea of the outward appearance of tire action, 
thus excited by association, excites, in the same way, the idea of the internal feelings, 
which are the immediate antecedent of the action, and then the action takes place ; that 
whatever power we may possess over the actions of our muscles, must be derived from 
our power over our associations, and that this power over our associations, when fully 
analysed, means nothing more than the power of certain interesting ideas, originating in 
interesting sensations, and formed into strength by association ” (pp. 37S-9). Miinster- 
berg. Die IVillenshandlutii^, 1S88: “The will is a complex ^f sensations” (p. 62). 
" The essential in volition is the feeling of inner activity ” (p. 62). As to the everlasting 
innervation controversy, see p. 76 of his interesting book, Rieger, Die IVillenstha- 
tigkeit, 1885, is a restricted experimental study uf control over movement. Robertson, 
Psychology^ 1896: “ When I say, I will to open th.at door, I am representing to myself 
the door as opened, through muscular acts of mine, for some end or purpose in conscious¬ 
ness” (p. 219). Again, “ Directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, you will always find 
an element of feeling involved in conation, together with intellection and representation” 
(p. 220). Der menschliche IVille, 1882, p. 289: “ The act of choice pi oduccs 

the subordination of special, proximate, and direct aims, to an aim which is more general, 
more remote, and more indirect.” Spencer, Psychology, 1890, i: “ In a voluntary .act 
of the simplest kind, w<! can fiml nothing beyond a mental representation of the act, 
followed by a performance of it ” (p. 497). “An involuntary movement .... occurs 
without previous consciousness of the movement to be made ” (p. 497). Stout, Psychology, 
1896, i: “The mental attitude of voluntary decision is distinguished and cliamcterised 
by the dependence of the act on the belief that we are going to perform it”(p. 132). 
“Mental activity exists in being felt. It is an immediate experience. The stream of 
consciousness feels its own current” (p. 160). “The process of conation is, as such, a 
felt proces.s” (p. 166). Sully, Human Mtnd, 1892, ii: “It seems best, on the whole, 
to make the terms conation, volition, comprehensive enough to include all actions which 
have a conscious accompanimeijt, anil wliich wc will henceforth mark off as psychical 
actions” (pp. 172-3). “The most obvious general differentiating circumstance in .ill 
conative phenomena is the presence of the psychical conelative of muscular action” (p. 
*73)- “ A second main differentiating ingredient in the conative^^rocess is consciousness 
of purpose, or forecasting of an end ” (p, 175). “ The prompting forces in*our voluntary 

action are feelings. We exert ourselves for the sake of some future gratification of 
feeling, as pride or love” (p. 2). “Thought ... is characterised by a more ur less 
prolonged state of muscular tension, involving a balancing action of the antagonist 
muscles” (p. 179). Here is a description of an aef of will, which ignores the fact of 
economisation : “ The child has tasted an orange. You offer him another, and he puts 
out his hand and takes it. The psychical event in this ca^ seems to consist of the 
following stages. The complex of vi.sual sensations supplied by the orange suggests, ac¬ 
cording to the law of contiguous association, th«s representation of the taste and the 
plea.sure accompanying this. This representation of a pleasurable experience closely 
connected in time with an actual presentation excites the state of desire. That is, the 
child craves a renewed enjoyment of the orange-sucking. The idea of the succulent 
pleasure-giving orange, fixed and sustained in the state of desire, suggests in its turn (also 
by a.^ciative nSproduction) a particular action or series of movements by means of which 
the pleasure may be realised” (pp. X95-6), As soon as a desire prompts us with suf- 
ficieni intensity or strength and a suitable action is suggested with the requisite distinct- 
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ness and stahilily, the aclual performance follows, provided that there is nothing to 
counteract this prompting” (p. 211). Thompson, System of Psychology^ 1884, i, p. 96: 
“Volitions .... never occur independently of feelings but in'connection with them 
, and stimulated by them.” Ward, Psychology, r886 : “ We ^an by what is strangely like 
a cone entrat inn of attention convert the idea of a movement into the fact ” (p, 42, col. 2). 
“ Change of sensation is followed by change of movement, the link between the two 
being a change of feeling” (p. 43, col. 2). “This change of movement through feeling” 
is “ brought about . . . . by a change of attention ” (p. 43, col. 2). YlsstAi, Gtundriss, 
1S96, p. 221: “ When an evident struggle between opposed motives precedes an action, 
we name the act of will an act of choice, and the process which precedes it, a process of 
choice.” 

Reviewing the above, one feels constrained to believe that our present-day psycho¬ 
logical achievements in the department of the Will are far from satisfactory. The most 
prevalent notion seems to be that the idea of a movement fatally brings on the move¬ 
ment, if there is no obstacle in the way; that given the unopposed idea, the action 
follows. James Mill afcne seems to have recognised the fact that action only tends to 
follow ideas of action under special circumstances, namely when the need flows along 
muscular chatinels. The illustrations to be found in Bain, Carpenter, and others, ire 
not typical. It must be clear that as far as I am a visual, tlierc is in me no tendency to 
write the letters I im.'igine ; only .as a motile, will there be such a tendency. Yet even 
here tlie nature of the stimulus or need determines whether and to what extent there 
.shall be mimic or real movements. I''in.ally, an idea of some change may exist in per¬ 
fection, while no other opposing idea is traceable, and yet no action need en.sue. [2krf.] 

155.—Uniqueness in Willing. 

If the will were unique, the volitional problems we are here concerned 
with would be unique also. On the one side, the will, like a freely 
moving body, would appear to us dissociated from surrounding objects; 
on tlie other, we should encounter its unmistakable effects. This is not 
so in reality. . 

There are degrees of willing as there are degrees of feeling. We hint 
that we intend to do a certain thing, or we dwell repeatedly or continu¬ 
ously on the intended act. We aisc know that often nothing but strenuous 
and reiterated willing enables us to carry olit a design, while events have 
taught u s that we must often lose ourselves in an aim, if we are to compass 
it. Thus th§ morivwe possess the power of identifying our whole bent 
for the time being with what we desire to realise, the more likely is it 
that we shall be succes.sful. If, however, we canneft collect or concentrate 
our thoughts,—if they disperse as soon as they meet,—we may as well not 
will, for assuredly we shall be disappointed. A man, for instance, habitually 
dismisses thoughts of i|pty until no yearning, however genuine, is competent 
to raise them for more than a moment. Here there may be keen willing 
with little effect to correspond^ The simple act of willing is not, svif- 
ficient: we must will continuously, repeatedly and a^',.',)usly. \pbserve 
and describe such experimental happenings.] On the theory wliich represents 
the will to be a unique capacity, this is embarrassing. 'At what'pqi^t shall 
we be said genuinely’to will? How long and how often ipustvW^lwell 
on a task which we wish to perform ? What is to be thfe extei^f the 
concentration of our forces ? The Jessons we have learnt, supply answers 
to these questions: a host of factors determine the will. Perhaps we 
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are constitutionally weak or strong?; perhaps education has lowered or 
raised the will-value; or perhaps circumstances have encouraged either 
ill-directed or well-directed activity. The will or the insistence will be 
strenuous in agreement with the stage of neural development. 

As w'ith strenuousness, so w-ith purity. Theoretically, on the spirit¬ 
ualistic hypothesis, the presence of the will should be obvious; but in 
practice, the contrary is true. We lind there no harmonious assertion of 
self, no evident feeling to which we can point as representing the will. 
Owing to the organised nature of human activity such a thing is impossible. 
The strength and purity vary indefinitely: w'e can imagine a firmer self- 
assertion and a deeper conviction, and we can imagine a laxer determina¬ 
tion and a .shallower devotion.* Unless our analyses are fundamentally 
erroneous, this could not be otherwise, for both the self-a.ssertion and the 
feeling are organi.sed. Hasty observers choose ^indeed pronoum ed 
examples; but even the.se examples yield nothing but vague feelings 
which are freely misinterpreted. 

A distinct appreciation of what constitutes the volitional feelings has 
not tempted us to regard the will as a .sjiecial and unique faculty. When 
we consider clearness of aim, w'e reach the same conclusion. At best, the 
clearest aim, like a changing cloud, (jflers but an imperfect outline [A t/nil 
so tvithyou 9 test it], and must be thought of organically. Let my aim be 
to hit the wicket wdth the cricket ball. Owing to the organisation of 
thought, I but re-develop what is essential. My turn comes to bow l. I 
step a few paces backwards, and moving forw'ards, I let the ball go in the 
required direction and in the customary way. To have in view the whole 
of the actions is impo.ssible, for most of them are not yet disclosed by 
science, and the remainder which are known to u§, are nearly all ab.sent 
from the memory. The clothing of our aim in words d<je.s not help u.s, 
unless we assume that language has .some magic pow'er. Mu.st 1 clearly 
image what is exactly conveyed by the words “hit,” “wicket” and. 
“cricket ball”? Is my notion* of the.se words not organised? Or what 
do I picture when I employ them ? It is, therefore, plain that whether we 
are dealing with organist'd feelings .solely, or whether w'c diink of our 
object in words, or pictorially, the aim must still be organically ccmceived. 
Language assists us in'conveying information to others by means of hints 
rather than in formulating concrote aims. To identify the will, tln;refi)re, 
with the presence of an aim is to leave the j,ssue uqtouched. Let any one 
who does not play cricket, aim at “hitting the picket with the ciicket 
ball.” Would his notion of what he was attempting be clearer than that 
of the cricketer .spoken of who can accomplish it? Indeed, if we a.ssume 
that the non-player draws on no organised reserves, the' whole aim become.'v 
meaningless. No fine distinction can be made between activitie.s, and a 

• * “ Those lines that I before have writ do lie. 

Even those that said 1 cottld not love you dearer; 

Yet then my judgment know no reason why 

My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer.” 

* Shakespeare, Sonnet 115. 
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non-organised notion is, therefore, impossible. The expert visualiser 
imagines the wicket down; the audile hears the ball whizzing; the word- 
spinner constructs a neat sentence; but these things are not of the sub¬ 
stance. Need-stimulated and organised reactioni alone account for the 
intelligent act. 

See an analysis of cricket from the psychological standpoint in Sully, Human Mind, 
1892, ii, pj). 209-10. Stout {^Psychology, 1896, i, p. 167) says; “Ifcbelongs to the 
essence of will not merely to be directed towards an end, but ideally to anticij^e this end, 
and consciously aim at it.” My contention is that, in the sense that I have defined it 
above, all action is of such a character, and that vividness of imagination i.s no guide to 
the presence o( will. 

We have noticed in our experiments that volitions are possible only with¬ 
in the limits of organised reaction. Strictly speaking, we identify the willing 
with the emergence and pushfulness of a need. If the want is easily sati.s- 
lied, as in playing a well known air, the fingers glide nimbly and intelli¬ 
gently across the keys. When we willed the tune, we did not will every 
movement connected therewith, for there was no necessity for that. When, 
however, wc were attempting to play the air for the first time, each step 
had to be willed and re-developed in the fashion already described. In 
fact, neither general nor special volitions exist for psychology, except in 
the organised manner indicated. 

It uicd to be held that in moving parts of the body we could feel the energy that we were 
putting forth. These feelings were spoken of as innervation feelings. Gradually, however, 
the opinion became prevalent that these so-c.alled innervation feelings, instead of being 
cential feelings, were the feelings which resuhe<l from the mu.scular movements themselves, 
that is to s.ay, tliat they were afferent and not central; they followed the action instead of 
preceding it. The e^ntro^rsy hits now reached the stnge of compromise. Observation 
and osperiment with young children and adults have shown th.it movements never before 
mad ■ cannot Ijc willed, e.g.. a little girl of fifteen inonth.s, ineffectively tries to imitate a 
series of sounds or movements which I m.akc. It is, therefore, plausibly contended that 
the motor feelings which developed on mai<ing a certain movement for the first time,—the 
kin.esthetic crpiivalents,—are re-dcveloped wheneilc'r wc will some movement, and that 
these uiuivalents correspond to the feeling of innervation and precede the muscular sensa¬ 
tions due to the act. ^n this tiieory, the immediate antecedent of the action would not ' 
be and crruld net he a vistul or audile image, hut a re-developed muscular feeling. It . 
rcm.ains now to be seen whether such feelings are traceable, or whether there are not othec.' 
factors which have to be considered. It seems to me imfikely that these equivalents 
.should invariably precede muscular activity. • 

ie6 ,—Voluntary, Non-’C^oluntaky and Involuntary AcriyiTY. 

It is customary to divide actions into conscious and sub-conScioUS, or 
habitual and reflexive. We have seen, however, that this differehcacan¬ 
not be upheld. The subtle thinker, drawing out afim -'^read of thj^ght, 
exemplifies as much organised reaction as the professional who ' for the 
hundredth time accompanies a sentimental song. Actions must, therefore, 
be classed as habitual or, as I prefer to name them, organised; if this 
be so, what becomes of the distinction between voluntary non¬ 
voluntary ? The answer is that either all actions belong to the one group 

4 - 
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or to the other. IP the term voluntary is taken absolutely, then either we 
deliberately will every single motion or idea, or we never deliberately will 
at all. There is no halting between these two views. 

Is, then, every actioi^ voluntary? If so, what is meant by voluntary? 
Absent-mindedly I look into my plate, choose a plump cherry, pick it up, 
and eat it. [Describe such an instance fully.\ Is this a voluntary art? 
All the while I have been thinking about the peculiarities of the English 
climate, and not a word has escaped me about the fruit. Having eaten 
cherries and other fruits many times previously, there is no need to rellect. 
Suppose I had stopped and said, “ my aim is to eat a cherry; ” how far 
would that have altered the situation ? We should still, I hold, be facing 
an organi.sed reaction, only one of a slightly different complexion. It is 
by virtue of organised thought that such a sentence comes into be.ing at 
all (.sec. 215). For practical purposes we may assert S,' difference between 
deliberate and non-deliberate willing; but only for those purposes. Theo¬ 
retically both classes of willing must be regarded as one. A need initialed 
and determined both courses of action. 

James {^Psychology, l8go, ii, pp. 522-3) says : “ I sit at tabic after dinner .and find 

myself from time to time taking nuts or raisins out of the dish and eating them. My 
dinner properly is over, and in the heat of the conversation I am hardly .aware of wh.at 
I do, but the perception of the fruit and the lleeting notion that I may eat it seem fatally 
to bring the act about. There is certainly no expre.ss fiat here.” According to the view 
in the text there is purely a question of degree between James’ “ fleeting notion” and his 
“express fiat.” 

If we examine the reason why persons will as they do, we detect further 
proof of the truth of our contention. [A^cf, if possible to the fol/oioing list, 
and expand the tcxt!\ (i) 'fhe lirst group of nfeeds we have named 
Perennial. Let us illustrate this class. I am hungry, and decide to take 
some food; I deliberately make arrangements accordingly. Peremtial 
needs are thus the spring qf much of our activity. A large portion of our 
time is .spent in procuring the means to their .satisfaction. Our acts are 
determined by certain definite functional tendencies. (2) Periodic needs 
form the second group. The child is bent on playingVith the sandj the 
youth dream,s of fair women ; the man schemes how 'to carry through some 
enterprise; and he who'is bowed down with age delights in calling ujj the 
pa.st. These various stages of mdn’s life have little sympathy with each 
other. What should we think of any two of iSiese classes exchanging parts, 
the youth fond of a toy, and the child of three years of age stirred by the 
thought of a fair face ? The physical cycle which constitutes our existence 
from birth to ripeness and decay is accompanied, as wf^should expect, by 
a psychic cycle, and most of our willing is directed towards doing justice 
to j^e changing needs of our nature. It not by acpident that the child 
loves play, the youth thinks of the futile, the man revels in the present, 
and the aged in the past. Their physical development prescribes or 
indicates the paths which they so readily find to their taste. The func¬ 
tional tendencie.s are shadowed by a retinue of feelings, interpreted as 
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desires, which serve the great purposes of life. (3) Personal needs are 
such as specially characterise the individual. One person has nerves of 
steel; another is hyper-sensitive : the former is boisterous, daring, fond of 
adventure; the latter shrinks from human contact, loves quietude, and 
breaks down speedily. Again, one man has an excellent ear for music, 
while another entirely lacks the musical sense j the former revels in things 
which the other does not appreciate at all. Once more, one man has a 
powerful intellect and delights in untying stubborn knots, while the other, 
feeble intellectually, avoids everything which presents intellectual diffi¬ 
culties. So also differences of sex form a dividing line. Individual peculi¬ 
arities account in this manner for another portion of what we detest or 
what we rejoice in. (4) Take, again. Peculiar needs. Civilised society 
is broken up into layers, and to these layers correspond certain needs, 
f.et us watch for a day a costermonger, an individual belonging to the 
middle class, and a man of wealth and culture, and striking contrasts will 
be noticeable which cannot be accounted for by individual aptitudes. As 
we shall see in ch. 9, the social pressure of any section of society is so 
great and constant, and men are so elastic in their constitution, that the 
average individual bears the impress of his class. Accordingly, the three 
fundamental needs will be interpreted by a class-code and by environ¬ 
mental influences generally, and hence the desires of any person must be 
considered in that special light. (5) Political needs, or needs of space 
and time, form the fifth cla.s.s. The ways of a nation change with the 
times. An average'Englishman of to-day shows, therefore, peculiarities of 
his ow'ii when compared w'ith one who lived eight hundred years ago. In 
the .same manner, race, climate, soil, and other circumstances determine 
our actions or modif/the will. 

'J’ho above, including Passing; needs, are the forces which move u.s, 
determine our conduct, and produce the strange panorama of human life.* 

Strenuous willing is not nece.ssanly connecte^i with a condition of aware¬ 
ness or deliberation, and hence when we are engros.sed in our daily occupa¬ 
tion atid when we seem furthest removed from a state of deliberation, it is 
no uncommon ev?nt for others to notice how' we pause, reflect, stare and 
knit our brows. There are indeed so many stages in willing that it is 
impossible to separate strenuous activity from higlily organised activity by 
the intervention of a deliberative act. \lllustrate this experimentally^^ On 
the contrary, deliberate actidn is often extremely easy, while some classes 
of routine work, such as that of the ledger clerk, are exhausting. 

When an activity has become more than usually organised, we not 
seldom ob.serve a curious freak: we do that which we are anxious not to 
do. We have, we may suppose, come to consider a cei lain line of thought 
as fraught with danger. We decide not to pursue it, since it im^rils our 
honour and our peace. Yet, in spite of this, on account of organised re¬ 
action, the thoughts present themselves again and again. We will deliber¬ 
ately that which we deliberately willed not to will, and on the ground of 

* On needs, see Paulhan, VActiviti Mentale, 1889, pp. 199-209. 
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organised reaction this is what we expect, contradictory needs producing 
contradictory thoughts. In this way, many men live to a large extent a 
double life: they profess devotion to an ideal, and act in opposition to its 
dictates. With them tlje better part is organically the weaker. On the 
other hand, the better part of us may be triumphant in action, while fierce 
struggle.s still proceed within. Deliberateness is not necessarily connected 
with one all-powerful notion ; a jungle-full of beasts may dwell in us and 
each rule in its turn. 

This brings us to involuntary activity. We often speak of doing things 
involuntarily. A child, for instance, lias to choose one fine morning be¬ 
tween going to school and severe punishment. He agrees to the former, 
and marches to school “against his will." Had he, however, been left to 
decide for himself, he would have selected the meadows. It is ob\ ions, 
neverthele.ss, that the child has willed to join his schoof-fellows, for no one 
carried him to school, and yet he was not absent. He distinctly ilecided that 
he w'ould be at his desk, and went accordingly. Hence, after all, he <lid not 
go “ against his will.” What we mean is that, like a man who “forces ” him¬ 
self to act rightly, he went because of extraneous pressure, and not bcx'ause 
he relished the notion of school. He “willed " the action as much as he 
would have “willed” the game among the sweet-scented hay. Thus, phy¬ 
sical force apart, there is no involuntary activity. Only when we are taken 
along bodily can we be said to have moved without “ willing.” 

In the Introduction (see. 10) I ofTcrod the following definitibn^of psychology: I’syrho- 
Ic^' treats of the nature and s-aii-ficlion of those distinctive needs winch .arc cf>ni)ectcd 
with the central nervous system, and this it treats of in systematic conjunction with the 
systems of sights, .sounds, .smells, etc., which .ire developing concurrently, t.e., psychology 
treats of the need.s which arise out of the relations of the various* sy.stems in the organism, 
and out of the relation of Ih.at organism to u.s environment.” In other words, psychology 
is the science of central needs. The <|UCblion now presents itself as to what is exactly 
meant by needs and central needs. Here is the most precise explanation I can offer. 

Some of the functions of the hmun j'rganisjn are delegated tp special .sy.stcms. Thu.s 
the heart, the lungs, the stomach, the kidneys, the bowels, the secreting glands, pl.iy each 
an essential and separate part in the life of the body. These systems, by the nature ot their 
stnicture, have each a.ssigned to them a partiruhir l.ask. This is evident ^hen we com¬ 
pare such sy.stems as the stomach, the heart and the lung.s, and observe how widely they 
differ from one another. Eafh of them is primarily of an active nature. The .stomach 
digests food, the heart propels the Idood, the lungs look to the air supply, and when tne 
functions proper to them are endangered, tlicy cause widespread disorders. These 
systems are of an unstable character, and freely respond to certain stimuli. When, for 
instance, the stomach is filled, it readily and in its own manner elaborates the food which 
is carried to it. P’or this purpose it possesses a complex mechanism'which is itself a pro¬ 
duct of natural selection, slightly transformetl by its environment. From the standpoint 
of its normal functioning, we speak then of aliinenifiry needs ; and these would include 
the needs of its smallesit portions. These need.s stimulate the alimentary system ; they 
arc functional tendencies. However, as we are aware* thtt stomach has no independent 
cxistOTce. It supplies other sy.stems, and is supporfed by them. Its life is a social life, 
the total organism being the body corporal. The stomach, for example, cannot procure its 
own foc^. That is obtained by other , systems. Thus absence of food initiates a set of 
proce.sses, mediate<l by nerves and muscles, winch end in satisfying the stomach. The 
central nervous mechanism is the great mediatiftg .system. It harmonises the various 
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functions ; it elaborates metho{ls of defence and offence as against the environment sur¬ 
rounding the body; and it .stimulates various systems, the end of the stimulation being 
the intelligent locomotion of the body and its parts. The structure of the central nervous 
mechanism, like that of the stomach, is an outcome of the ages, and only secondarily 
transformed by environmental influences. It is a part of ?he body of v/hich it forms an 
integral portion. It is influenced by other systems, and influences them in its turn. 
When I speak, therefore, of central needs, I mean the functional tendencies inherent 
in the central system under the particular conditions of any moment, and I no NOT 
MFAN THAT WE ARE NECESSARILY CONSCIOUS OF THOSE TENDF-VCIES OR THEIR 
SATISFACTION. Thus the empty .stomach affects the central mechanism, and sets it 
going, the active tendency forming the central need, and the effectiveness of its structure 
determining the p.'irticular lines of action. 

We have so far described what we mean by a need and a central need. What, how¬ 
ever, are the precise features of needs of which the jisychologist'must take account? 
Speaking tpiile strictly, it is probable that no delimitation is po.ssible. However, -if we 
al'-aiulon this extreme^tosition, we reach the following result. A complete psychology 
would, for instance, tell us what is the effect of an empty stomach on the nervous system 
and proceed to enumerate the physiological changes which supervene until the reejuisile 
fo«j(l re;i('hcs the stomach. Some of these changes would he represented by flelings, sen- 
vsatioTis and ideas; but the overwhelming majority of them would not be shadowed by 
any feelings which were directly observable. Thus one dop.irtment of j>.sychol(^y would 
trace the physiological processes connected with central needs, while another would deal 
with the accompanying facts of feeling. 

ISychologjf treats accordingly of intidligent activity, and is not in any way bound to 
those nf)n-hodily aspects which mark that kind of activity. Neverthcle.ss, in the present 
.state of knowledge, it is our duty to ex.iminc minutely the constitution of the unexhausted 
j)rimary and .secondary worlds, in order to obtain hints concerning the more enlightening 
neural facLs. On the physical side, we can at pre.^ent only make use of data of a general 
nature such as arc the common properly of phy.siologi.sls and physicists. The more 
intimate neural proce.sses we will not even guc^s at, since liiat would lie following in the 
Wake <if those who go beyond “ the fringe which Iwnders our knowledge,” P'or ultimate 
and measurable psychological facts we must look t-) future developments of the science. 

A need might be defined as a condition where there is absence of eijuilihration, as in a 
curled and raoi.stcned string, or a descending rivulet f.tccd by a stone, or a tissue which is 
breaking up, or a feeling which persists until certain changes have taken place (sec. 250). 
In the animal hmly the nature of ibis conditirrn ^nd ll*: mode of its removal arc chiefly 
controlled by hereditary tendencies. A nee<l thus defined implies the presence of a 
tendency ; it does not necessart/y imply our awareness of that tendency. 

i57.--Cepreciatin(J and Apprf.ci.\ting the Will-Value, 

All activity is the outcome of organised growtTi, and the way in which 
systems develop is, therefore, determifled by the manner of their previous 
development. ’ We cannot, nccordingly, always react as the fancy of the 
moment suggests, and sudden reform, except in minutiae, is, consequ^tly, 
out of the question (sec. 60). Let us consider a few of the notions 'which 
favour a low will-value. « 

.Some people ^tesitate when they ought to act with dt* sion. Is' it wrong 
to do this or that? they ask, %nd then they inconclusively debate the/wr 
and cons. In this inanner, whenever a point arises which requires to be 
settled, it is left undecided because of their pendulum-like incapacity to 
bring an argument to' a conclusion. At first, these mute" discussions are 
merely a plausible pretext for foHowing their own bent. As time goes on. 
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an irresistible inclination develops, until at last these men find that they 
have acquired an objectionable habit which it is beyond their power to 
reform, though their whole individuality is at stake. Others choose the 
line of least resistance by pretending that they cannot decide between rival 
claims. “ You say so-and-so, some one else says something different; one 
is as likely to be in the right as the other.” They; therefore, cease to 
judge any case on its merits. “ Perhaps after all, this course which looks 
desperately ugly, may be the right one,” reasons another set of persons. 
“ Considering the circumstances, I am bound to do it,” argues a fourth class 
of individuals. When such hesitancy has become the ruling tretid, perti¬ 
nent judgments become rare. When a duty is in question, such incn 
persuade themselves that there is no immediate necessity for consideration. 
When strenuous thinking is required, they feel convin^d that the subject 
is unmanageable. Resolve occasionally as they may, such persons lose all 
intelligent control over themselves. Their will becomes a cypher, 'rhey 
are governed by irrational organised inclinations (sec. 146). 

Many persons are unimaginative. Tliey are not aware of the drift of 
what they are doing, and whatever course of action suggests itself, is, there¬ 
fore, carried out unhesitatingly. Nor do they look before they leap. W'hen 
anything new is to be attempted, they do not feel equal to it, and what¬ 
ever they have been accustomed to, they consider to be right. Under 
such unfavourable circumstances the organism is not trained to sustained 
and subtle efforts, and is, in consecjuence, incafiable. of them. 

Unpleasant issues are not attractive to face, and hence we soon acquire 
the capacity of dismissing every uncongenial tofnc. In the case of what is 
vitally objectionable, such a power is of immense advantage and is normally 
exercised by all men. When, however, every difficulfy is thus evaded, the 
will-value dwindles almost to nothing. Deprived of vigorous exercise, new 
notions lack every vestige of control over old ones. We gradually come to 
do only what we are bounil to ^lo, and our character deteriorates com¬ 
pletely, When this enervating attitude is general and continues for a con¬ 
siderable time, there is no moral hope for the afflicted invalid. 

Passion and desire pjossess to a large extent the power jiist "referred to. 
They are, when ignoble, the master forces which mutilate character. When 
under their influence, men, instead of judging of an action dispassionately, 
lose the sense of proportion; they magnify trifles, and reduce - oceans to 
pools. Under these conditions unlawful desires wear the white garb of 
innocence, while what is op[)osed to them looks black and ugly. Yet the 
game of life cannot he successfully played in this fashion, for only large 
aims, fearlessly conceived, can prevent disaster. Impulses,^therefore, when 
unrestrained by, or not representing, general considerations, depreciate the 
will-currency; and hence desires, when they come tQ^,rale the actions of 
civilised beings independently of a comprehensive aim, are degrading and 
debasing. IVAaf is done once or twiu is but a feeble precedent which we nee<f 
not follihv ; but the wise or foolish suggestion* which is repeatedly acted upon 
becomes a compelling power which cares for 'neither Yea nor Nay. 
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The unproductive treadmill does not inspire the prisoner with love for 
labour, and, similarly,all unsuccessful efforts damp our ardour. Unless action, 
therefore, be intelligently guided, we are sure to feel our tasks weigh heavily 
upon us, even when we are not incapable of performing them. Where a 
thing, then, is easily accomplished, objections are, a matter of fact, sel¬ 
dom raised. Other things being equal, let men be trained to readily grasp 
and solve problems of a practical or a theoretical character, and they will 
not be likely to ignore them or to misinterpret them. Training is requisite 
in everything. Only experts in reading riddles enjoy solving them. 

In tr.iining regiird must iie paid to the physical organism, for otherwise ther^ will be a lack 
of coin[)lctencss in our attempted explanation of the facts of life. To illustrate this, let us 
supiwse that I am trying to discover what moved me to go out motoring yesterday in the 
rain. I spend an hour over the problem, but about fifty minutes out of the sixty are 
wasted. Scores of tin)ps I determine to think of my subject; but in vain. \Does this ever 
happen to ycu Here the plain fact is that iny volitions are not alw'ays follow'ed by the 
aci to which they refer. Now if we probe this problem deeper, we come to the conclusion 
that tlicre Ls no reason, apart from what the brain teaches us, why volitions should ever 
be connected with satisfactory results, or wliy they should not be altogether ineffectual. 
On the same grounds, except for the fact of excitement, it becomes inexplicable thAt I should 
recur so often to the subject. Furthermore, each resolve arises, not spontaneously, but as* 
an item in an organised series. 

I have so far dwelt on certain types of conduct which depreciate the 
will-currency. Little need be said in this place as to the methods of appre¬ 
ciating that currency. The question being an organic one, it follovrs that 
exhortation, persuasioil and reproof must normally act as irritants alone; 
for particular actions are most generally a sign of particular habits. The 
only rational course is to begin training early, continue it uninterruptedly 
and intelligently for n^any years, and provide it with a broad foundation and 
with reasonable opportunities. The educators first object, therefore, must 
be to raise the normal tone of daily thought and action to a higher level by 
instilling into men a passion for th? right and the true. 

The training of the will should, accordifigly, fiave for its object Sjiotice this 
sentence very carefully\ our doing what is right and reasonable, or our search¬ 
ing for the^ UWtlv unhesitatingly^ intelligcnily^ thoroughly^ ch£erfuUy and 
zealously. M^hen we once come to act from the broad«'st general prin¬ 
ciples, most of our difficulties vanish. It is only when we try to combat 
every ill with a separate remedy that we morally sicken and eventually 
succumb.* • 

What is what is true ami what is beautiful, should each l>e established inde¬ 

pendently, and be only compared afterwards. The love of right, truth and lieauty, should 
l)c uninfluenced by the others if an ethical, a scientific or an aesthetic decision is to be 
arrived ut. Many, if not roost, erroneous conclusions are due to the neglect of this rule. 


I eg—D eliberation. 

■ v ^ 

Deliberation is to action in general what formal reasoning or intercon¬ 
necting is to need-determined thought in particular. As in the latter 


* Sec Carpenter, Mental Physiology^ 1875, ch- 9. 
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instance we do not indulge in syllogisms whenever some issue is to be 
cleared up (ch. 4), so in the former wc deliberate seldom and as to few 
things. Organised reaction determines that of itself. The neoe.ssity of 
working out afresh every, problem which meets us scores of times within a 
single day would indicate a serious flaw in the neural economy. Most 
questions, too, as we have seen throughout ch. 4, are so intimately related 
to others that the freshest of them are, on the whole, familiar. Tlu^ conse¬ 
quence is that lengthy deliberation is only casually required. It is, there¬ 
fore, a matter of course that willing proceeds generally without recourse to 
deliberation, 

Let us. however, analyse a case of deliberateness, since every action is 
not performed off-hand. [Ami/vse a similar set of facts.^ It promises to 
be a glorious day. I have to attend a wearisome lecture on anatomy in 
‘ the afternoon, and for that reason I must read up a porfion of the sul)ject. 
I look out of the window and across the lawn. How nice it would be. I 
say to myself, to spend the day watching the cricket match at Lord's! 
Just the day for it! It is not often tlial I go there either! How would it 
J>e if I went? But then what about the lecture and my preparatory work? 
I am none too forward in my subject. .Still, one day won't make much 
difference. Ah ! but one day cut off here, another there, a third somewhere 
else, make serious inroads on my time. No, I am taking a too gloomy 
view of my backwardness. Am I, though ? How can I pass my examina¬ 
tion satisfactorily unless I cease to neglect my work ? No, I am too con¬ 
scientious. A day of rest will lend me the strength of a giant. It is best 
to break the routine. I shall, tlicrefore, dismis.s work for to-day, and go 
to Lord’s. 

A war of words does not always accompany the aci of deliberation, and 
for this reason in a single minute’s thought we may be occupied several 
times with puzzling matters. The yeas and the nays, as feelings, displace 
each other .so quickly that, a,"’ in the case of a vibrating chord, exact obser¬ 
vation+of the process becomes diflicult. On other occasions, fitful fecling.s, 
blurred images and disconnected words stand for the act of deliberation. 
Again, the faintest momentary feeling of hesitation which iirfollowed by a 
calm, is already typical of the state wc are describing. [Observe such in- 
stancesil When the timid dog alternately attempts to slip down the high wall 
and then withdraws; when the fowl is as much attracted by the grain as it is 
repelled by the horse’s hoofs; when an orang-o&tang wonders whether it was 
that particular part of the wall against which he struck when ’swinging; 
or when a pig on a country road is measuring our good or evil intentions; 
in each of these instances we deal with an fcttitude similar to the one wc 
are analysing. [Carefully observe the ways of animalsi] The presence of 
long strings of well constructed sentences dogs not 'since they eriually 
requirg an explanation. ■ f 'f';y ’/ 

In pronounced deliberation we propound a question to which we seek a 
■satisfactory reply, and the topical interest in the reply secures a stream of 
but’s and ifs succeeding each other. This class of thought is one agreeing 
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in every essential with that of doubt, as analysed in sec. 99b. [/^ zV?] 

Thus, if we represent one type of man, we eternally hesitate and deliberate; 
if another, deliberation is rare. Similarly with the method pursued: it is 
sincere and straightforward, or a mere pretext for.arbitrary action—^judge, 
jury, witnesses and defendant being bribed. Again, an ideal intellect at once 
sees the path clear before him, while many an ordinary man blunders along 
heavily.* Caution, fear, desire, each stimulate us to review a situation at 
greater or less length. 

Often tlie debate is prolonged till we feel compelled to adjourn it. There 
is then no resolve or decision. When the argument in Lecture v. Lord’s 
comes to a ])oint where, everybody being bribed. Lord’s is left unanswered, 

I clinch the matter and resolve j that is to say, the last decision stands un- 
opposeil, and 1 make my arrangements accordingly. Usually we let a little 
tiino expire for any startling re-opening of the case ; but when that period * 
has passed without any fresh doubts arising, we sum up the subjectMn a 
final judgment which represents the need that has triumphed for the time 
being. This summing-up is the resolve or decision. The psychological 
development of the trial we leave unconsidered, since it points to the symp¬ 
toms already discussed in the analysis of doubt (sec. 99b). The, whole 
process is only conceivable as being organised. Apart from such a concep¬ 
tion the above dialogue is inexplicable. 

* 

I'or some illustrations of the cleJiber.'ilive process, see, among others, Bain, Emotions 
and !ht' 1875, PP* 410 -* ; Chmielowsky, Rntstehun^ des lYi/Zons, 1874, p. 69, who 

says that “deliberation and resolve have for their necessary antecedent the possibility of 
movement and its inhibition, which possilnliiy is derived from the accumulated experience 
of llie child”; James, I^sycholo^y, i8qo, ii, pp. 528-30; Taulhan, VActiviti Mcntale^ 
18S9, pp. 171-3; and Sirlly, Human Mind, 1S92, ii, pp. 253-5. 

159.—Desire. 

I'o give birth to an act some psycholygislseretiuire a midwife with many 
and wondrous instruments, and we are told accordingly that what we will, 
must have been believed in and desired previously. This elaborate but 
fictitious ma 5 unery was built up in a natural manner; for, bent on a psychi¬ 
cal explanation of what is immediately given, men eagerly inquired into, 
origins. In the outer world they had always observed that events were 
conditioned,*; so they hunted for ps5*chic conditions. An actv-without 
any preliminaries in the waV of willing, deliberating, deciding or :desinng, 
seemed to them as monkrous as a physical substance which refus^ to be 
classified. Noticing, then, on certain exceptional occasions, that varying 
acts were preceded by certaift classes of acts, they concluded tha^ known 
or unknown, theSe latter were ever present. To accqiuit for palpable con¬ 
tradictions, it was teamed that acts tended to become habitual, ipV which 

* Schneider {Der mensthliche Wi&tt iSSa, p. 2^) well says that ‘‘ceasefi^ choasing 
and delibemting is not the mark of the man who iS thoroughly cdltoredi but rather a 
characteristic of him who is iguorant and sliifty. He who is sane, . . » always knows 
his business.” * 
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state they were the result of mechanical processes. Primitive knoivledge 
thus lays stress on prominent features rather than on general facts. From 
the point of view that all action is organically determined, such invariable 
preliminaries become rafeaningless. Accordingly we have found that not 
psychic preambles but primary and secondary complications throw light on 
human activities, and, for this reason, our analyses dispense with every kind 
of machinery. Normally an act is just.an act and no more. It re(iuires 
no footmen to usher it in, and no host to utter words of welcome, being 
an expression of a need, it is its own explanation and justification. We 
decide, then, that a desire does not normally precede an act. 

It is worth while to distinguish between will and desire.* In formal 
unopposed willing there appears to be an announcement of action ; whereas 
in formal opposed desire there is a favourable contemplaiion of a course of 
action. The former points to action, the latter to an attitude. The one 
is normally realised, the other remains frequently unrealised. Where there 
is, however, ir connection with desires a co-existing tendency to action, 
there we find that a volition is accompanying the desire. [Experimentally 
study desires?^ 


Bain, Efnotiom and the Will, 1875, p. 42J : “Desire is th.-xl phase of volition where 
there is a motive, hut not ability to act upon it.” Hodgson, 7 'heory of Praefire, 1870, i, 
p. 382: “Desire is nothing else . . . than an increase in the vividness of specific 
pleasures or interests in contrast to the habitual feelings, or to the feelings wliich are vivid 
and painful in antagonism to them.” James Mill, Analysis, 1S69, ii, p. 327: “The 
simple idea of a pleasurable or i>ainful sensation, is a dc.sire or an aversion.” Spencer, 
Psychology, 1890, i, p. 126 ; “ Desires are ideal feelings that arise when the real feelings 
to which they correspond have not been cxju^enced for some time.” Sully, Human 
Mitid, 1892, ii, p. 208 : “ A motive i-, . . . a desire viewed in hs relation to a particular 
represented action, to the carrying out of which it urges or prompts.” 

I say to myself that I do not want to look at certain figures while about to look at 
others near by ; yet I do so. Here there are two volitions or two needs seeking satisfac¬ 
tion, arfd not two desires merely. » Tlius, wherever an objectionable course is very easy it 
will generally be follow'ed on the principle that easy actions tend to be realised. Hence 
the very thought of an alternative has a tendency to support that alternative, a desire 
being readily followed by a volition. Fascination offers another illus,trat.k,'n.4)f the aliove. 
An express train rushing by us, a preeijnee, or a danger generally, make us think of the 
possible absence of our cquilibfium, and that very thought, therefore, disturbs the physio¬ 
logical balance. 

t 

160.—-Neuk^\l Disturbances. : 


Why do we pursue, or abstain from pursuing, a certain course? Be¬ 
cause, it is often argued, that course is pleasurable, painful or indi/ferent. 
Blit to pursue a course which is indifferent to us is plainly absurd, the 
argument proceeds; therefore, either pleasure or pain determines every 
action. This pleasure-pain theory held its ground in reflective psychology 
because it offered a uniform ^nd compi^hensive explanation. To the 


* “If no external action follows upon the internal, how can I be certain that I have 
really wijJed ? When this happe^^^^^ can that-resolve be said to be anything more 
than a wish?’ (Hoffding, Psychology, 189X4 pp. 340-1). ^ 
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•question why a person did one thing rather than another, the reply was 
that the greater pleasure led to the chosen line of conduct. To the ques¬ 
tion why a man did anything at all, the answer was that pleasure or the 
dread of pain made man act as he did. In this manner a neat system of 
uniformly acting forces was provided, a system which was to account for 
human activities. Pleasure and pain were looked upon as feelings, and 
feelings were regarded as originators of change. Th^ more pleasure the 
more motive power, the less pleasure the less motive power. As a plausible 
theory the i)leasure-pain view was complete, and left nothing unaccounted 
for. Unfortunately, the facts do not support it. In our chapter on the 
subject (ch. 6), we found (i) that all systems belong to one class, and that 
hence there is no possibility of distinguishing effective feelings from non- 
effective ones, white there is no room left for unanalysable subjective states 
corresponding to tlUe feelings. The power residing in special pleasure-pain 
feelings thus becomes more than irfolilematical; for where is the line to be 
drawn between a musical note and a pleasurable feeling, if we except 
abstract interpretation ? (2) We arrived at the conclusion (sec. 138) that 
pleasure-pain does not reside in feelings at all. We traced it to a peculiar 
nervous condition, or to certain observed changes. We saw that pleasure, 
pain and indifference attach themselves easily to one and the same feeling; 
and that w^e cannot distinguish pleasure-giving from pain-giving feelings, 
except by recourse to a test which is not feeling. Hence we cannot admit 
that pleasure and pain, regarded as feelings, produce changes. (3) We 
observed that marked feelings do not, as a rule, accompany bodily activity, 
and that their intensity or aggressiveness, when j)resent, is no trustworthy 
guide to the existence of pleasure-pain. In the face of such sweeping 
criticisms the pleasure-pain theory must be abandoned. It lacks even 
plausibility when confronted with the facts. (4) Lastly, we learnt that the 
theory of need-stimulated processes makes the pleasure-pain theory super¬ 
fluous, and that at the same time the former theory assumes no factors 
beyond those with which we are familiar. • 

The pleasure-pain theory which we are discussing boasts of no mere 
metaphysicalJtjp,^s,^for it is derived from common observation. Taking the 
words pleasure and pain in their ordinary acceptation, it must be admitted 
that we arc frequently being disturbed, /.<?., violeiftly attracted or repelled. 
Cold is normally shunned, warmth is normally welcomed; one kind of food 
we usually like, another we dp not; we enjoy laughter, and we flee ‘sorrow. 
Psychologists accordingly generalised from passing impressions. Seeing 
that certain feelings of a certain warmth went w'ith semi-opposed dis¬ 
turbances—pleasures, and another set with opposed disturbances—^pains, 
they argued that every action belongs to either one or the other of these 
tw’O classes. " ’ 

It was easy to ov^look the facts which discredited the conclusion. To 
illustrate: for weeks together I pass a certain spot at a particular, time. 
A carrier’s cart regularly comes along at the same time, so I believe, from 
the opposite direction. Do I meet that cart every day ? When 1 see it, I 
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think about it; when I do not see it, my thoughts are far away. Hence wc 
easily conclude that a casually observed object is generally present. This 
is specially so as regards theoretical conclusions. 7 '}ie very fact of our 
being interested in a subject, makes it progressively easier for us to re-develop 
instances xvhich prove our theory, and steadily more dificult to re-desielop in¬ 
stances to the contrary. As men are usually unaware of this psychological 
tendency—a tendency useful in practical life,—the belief that we arc on 
the right track grows apace, the swelling conviction itself aggravating the 
state of affairs. Unless we are specially able, specially trained, or can de¬ 
feat the tendency by employing the principles enumerated in sec. 136, it is 
as difficult under these circumstances to sec truly as when we look through 
glasses which distort objects. \po you find this to be so f] Once we have 
fairly launched our theory, wc arc surprised at the mass of favourable evi¬ 
dence and the paucity of the contradictions. Were respect for direc;t 
observation (sec. 136) universal, it would be safe to state that not one out 
of a score of theories met with by the student would ever have ripened. 
Unreflective skipping, i>icking and choosing, are thus responsible for much 
wasted effort. Had the pleasure-pain theorist tested one day's or one 
hour’s normal activity, instead of dwelling on facts strewn broadcast over 
the field of time, he would never have published his conclusions. Every 
philosophical system must, therefore, be tested by strict scientific rules. 
\I)o you always apply this testl] 

The tendency to misinterpret is contagious. The ordinary reader, 
following an exposition of any subject, rarely fails to be impressed with 
its validity. The facts suggested by what he reads are all of one type, and, 
as he proceeds, related facts present themselves readily while opposing 
facts elude him. Thus imperfect theories often impress whole generations 
of clear-headed thinkers. For this reason, too, style is of great importance, 
because of its pow'cr of “suggesting” favourable facts. Not even the 
fiercest opponents elude its wiles. An adversary’s skilful special pleading 
staggers us, and lexivcs us momentarily without a word of defence, though 
we are sure that the facts are on our side. It requires, in such a case, 
some little time before what is appropriate is re-de/elcpcd, and then 
gradually, as after an eclipse, the obscured facts become visible. The 
same method gives us Miat our opponent neglected, sit was easy, there¬ 
fore, for the propounders of the -pleasure-pain theory to make their plea 
appear irresistible. f 

In philosophical inquiries there has l>een no greater moulding power than the one com¬ 
mented upon above. To this alone we must trace the incredible fiict that though writer 
after writer is mistakenly convinced that what ha« sa]rs-amends what hb predecessors 
have accomplished, yet every fresh writer, the present authpr included, equally believes 
in his heart that with him salvation has come appret&bly nmfcr..' We are dealing with 
a piiychological trick which, in practiM, it is far ea^er to reco^ile than to escape. This 
failing xnakes all men kin, of whatev«;cUtq,e'’or age'or station may be. 

We must beware of one.^experimental fallacy. Let us suppose that I 
believe in the pleasure-pain theory. I want to see whether experiment or 
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observation confirms or refutes it. I select an apple, eat it, and think that 
it has a delicious taste. What am I entitled to conclude ? That depends 
on how far I have illicitly introduced my theory. It is not uncommon 
for a person to enjoy a dish merely because, though he has forgotten it, he 
enjoyed a similar dish on some previous occasion, or for other reasons 
equally fallacious (sec. 126). An experiment will, therefore, be worthless 
when we slip into it a misleading factor; and this is readily done in such 
an instance as we are considering. In this way persons convince them¬ 
selves that pleasure is a constant presence with them. The mojnent they 
observe themselves, they introduce w’hat is not normally there. Nay more, 
convinced of the theory, they order their life accordingly, and really make 
pleasure play a far more important part than it would have done if specu¬ 
lative ijiterests had been absent. Under these circumstances, only lines of 
conduct are pursu«*d which, on the whole, yield pleasure. Of such adapta¬ 
tions, produced and fostered by self-deception, there are legions. Let 
it suffice to have drawn attention to an error which is likely to mis¬ 
lead all but the scientific on the one hand and the unimaginative on the 
other. 

Again, it has been shown that willing, as a preliminary to action, is not 
seldom absent. That in itself settles the controversy as to pleasure-pain 
moving the will; for where there is no willing, there is no force needful 
to project us along the course. The theory is only conceivable when an 
aim, or a resolution, precedes the action. Where the action follows 
organically, the feeling as a force is out of place, for it has nothing to move. 

An experimental disproof has been supplied in the previous chapter. 
The view which postulates pleasure-pain as a universal factor initiating all 
reactions must, then, t)e rejected as contrary to fact. 

.Bain, Emotions and the Will, 1875 • “ Either a ple.asurc or a pain, present or remote, 
must lurk in every .situation that drives us into action” (p. 411). Ag.ain, “Place food 
licforo a bird in a cage, and at the same dme open the cage and the window, and the 
choice between a repast and liberty rejjresents tht^grcalA pleasure ” (p. 401). Bouillier, 
Du riahir et de la Douleur, 1865, p. 122: “ I see a thing and I desire it; I should not 
desire it without the pleasure which it causes me, or which I expect from it,” . James, 
Psychologyt iSgej ilf pt 553 ; “All the d.iily routine of life, our dressing and undressing, 
the coming and going from our work or carrying through of its various operations, is 
utterly without mental reference to pleasure and pain, except under rarely realised con¬ 
ditions. It is ideo-rfiotor action,” Here James, as is the common practice, overstates 
the simplicity of routine. Robertson, Dsychoh^y, 1896, p. 239: “ Feeling, itJjja case of 
willing, always supplies the moli^ power.” Sully, Human Mind, 1892, ii,.p. 236: 

“ Feeling supplies the spring or impelling force in conation.” Additional references on 
pleasure and pain arc found in the preceding chapter. , ' 

* ’ V I 

i 6 i . —CHOidl: from Weaker Motive. 

We must discuss here a qut^tion which is often raised, and which, may 
be illustrated by the^ following. ^Describe similar hippenings^experi^ntally 
induced^ In a room which I entered yesterday there were, many chairs. 

I looked at them carelessly, and then sank into the most comfortable 
one and rested. Why did I not choose the most uncomfortable one ? 1 
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“ chose ” as I did, it may be said, because I was actuated by the love of 
case; I dismissed the thought of the one offering least comfort, because I 
disliked discomfort. The “ pleasure ” involved in the thought of the one, 
attracted me; the “ displeasure ” implied in the other, repelled me. Could 
anything, then, have made me choose the one which brought discomfort ? 
Other things being equal, no. Now suppose, it is then argued, that a 
heavy penalty was attached to sitting in the easy chair, and a great reward 
for selecting the other. Then, the balance of pleasure and pain being 
shifted, we should naturally change our opinion. 

Analysing the illustration, it is readily seen that organised reaction and 
not abstract motives were at work. Feelings, aims, resolves, desires, were 
absent, and, for this reason, the explanation given above proves inconclusive. 
We must nevertheless pursue the subject a little further. No penalty or* 
reward is necessary to change the balance. I simply relterse my customary 
action, and I do so organically. If we are in an experimental mood, we 
may thus freely will to sit in any of the chairs without being disturbed, r>., 
without pleasure or discomfort arising. This feelingless will-factor, at least 
to those who are not intimidated by passing will-o'-the-wisps, is an im¬ 
portant consideration. Once the will is drilled to be its own “ motive,” 
and, to a large extent, the train of pleasures and pains lose their weird 
power (sec. 148). When rational needs suggest a reversal of policy or 
habits, we obey unhesitatingly. There is no necessity to weigh the quality 
and warmth of our feelings. 

This last remark leads to another observation. Warmth of feeling, 
as such, is no guide to the strength of a motive. Suppose that for 
years we have been making statements guided by interest rather than 
by truth. In that case, to go on doing what we have practised so long, 
is as easy as is swimming to a fish. It requires no great effort. Nay, so 
ready are we to pervert statements that we do it without suspecting the 
fact A time then comns^when new notions suggest a different course. 
We passionately strive to overcome the vicious habit \ again and again we 
inwardly protest, and yet do what we have sworn not to do. Here we 
have a, conspicuous feeling in favour of the new course,'<aad„hardly any on 
the side of the old. It is as if we fought an invisible enemy whom we 
could not wound, but wno could injure us. While, on one side, there 
is wam|th of feeling in the zeal fo.- reform, there is, on the other, a fixed 
organised inclination (sec. 146). With many persons, accordingly, life 
presents a constant inner struggle; they never do what they wish, and 
they. d,o what they do not desire. Warmth of feeling represents one of the 
antecedents when all other things are eqqgtlV but it is^Very seldom that 
they are so. - Usually it is a. case of deeply ropted activity battling with a 
fresh desire: If the stronger motive be that which is connected with the 
greater'sensory mass, then it is not the stronger which always or generally 
prevails. And since this is so, the question of the strength of motives 
mfist be fought out in the r^lm of neural ihclinations. We are not guided 
by feeling or by immediate'motive, but by organised tendencies. Let the 
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“ motive ” be ever so pronounced, it still lacks meaning unless we assume 
an organised background. Ordinarily, however, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, the old-fashioned motives do not exist. The fatal rays of the 
struggle for existence among systems evaporate* them. We conclude, 
therefore, that (i) formal motives are seldom present; that (2) warmth or 
intensity of motive is no measure of strength; and that (3) we often freely 
change the balance between motives without introducing any disturbance 
or pleasure-pain factor. [Have you tested these assertions f\ The real 
motives are, of course, the needs or functional tendencies which were 
enumerated in sec. 156. 

162.—Action from Special Motives. . ; 

f 

4 

I am asked whether I will take an apple or a pear. -According to the 
motive theory what happens is this. An apple promises great pleasure; 
but a pear promises greater; so I take the pear. Or the contrary holds; 
then I choose the apple. Whenever we are offered an alternative, we are 
supposed to go through the above process. 'J'his theory, we see, is 
essentially atomic, the notion of organised thought being foreign to it. 
No one act, it is implicitly held, bears any but an abstract relation to any 
other act, while the mind substance is equally fresh to every impression. 
According to the view we are contending for, such atomism is untenable. 
Perhaps we simply take the apple or pear on which our eye happens to 
alight first; perhaps something particular about the fruit catches our 
fancy; or perhaps we pick up the nearest. Apart from accidental circum¬ 
stances, custom usually decides the matter. Pleasure-pain, in the ordinary 
sense, is not always present. 

An apple or a pear, as such, is a no-thing, and apart from organised 
acquisitions we should not even discern it by the sense of sight. For the 
same reason, its taste is not communicated tg us by special revelation. 
The fruit has only a meaning for us in so Par as it is one of a known class, 
and we can only feel towards it as we have felt towards its similars previously. 
If, no matter ifer what reason, I have habitually been attracted by its kind, 

I shall, other things being equal, be so now; if the contrary, I shall be 
repelled. In short, I shall take the apple primaril)^ because I have taken 
apples before, and because of an organteed inclination. The taste which 
now seemingly attracts me would, under other circumstances, appear 
loathsome or indifferent, while the more I lean towards it organically, the 
more unfailing,, shall I be in selecting it from other fruits. An bbject 
belongs to an order of objecta?, and this order is involved in a yfe^jmbre 
comprehensive scheme. . Anything, therefore, which .,a mothei* does or 
approves of is perhaps desirable to her children. Anytlving which has to 
do with the sea fascinates the sailor, though otherwise it would leayfl him 
indiflerent. Anything to do with business arouses the trader’s, interest. 
Anything to do with science makes the student^of nature enthusiastic. In 
this w’ay men commonly look upon things from one selected point. With 
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one man comfort, with the other studied interest, with the third ethical 
considerations, are the leading factors. In all ha])penings organised 
reaction is decisive, the apple or the pear by themselves determining 
nothing. If we are ascetics, the one as the other will leave us unaffected, 
and if we are lovers of fruit, we eagerly choose among them. I'he 
question is how their similars have appealed to us in the past. 

Which am I to take, the apple or the pear ? I pause. I weigh both 
classes of fruit in the scales of my predilections. I temporarily incline 
now towards the one, now towards the other. At last 1 deliberately 
choose one particular apple. In choice of a deliberate character, is it the 
quality of the object which decides, or is it the individual ? 

These two questions are each, according to circumstances, answered in 
the affirmative. The colour or size of apples jynfluences our choice; or 
perhaps greediness is the motive. In the latter case i^e have a constant 
inclination which in a vast number of instances determines the variables— 
a mean passion uttering the last word. Such third parties are the rule, 
since the present reflects our past conduct. A man who is careful of his 
health, decides the issue on hygienic grounds; another for economic or 
ethical reasons. When it is a question of elaborate choice, our general 
being has most influence. The various needs are put in motion, and their 
nature sets the stamp upon the final resolution. The keenness, the fine¬ 
ness and the comprehensiveness of our organised judgment, contribute to 
the result. (Sec. 96.) 

With some persons, rational considerations tell most heavily [do tliey zvifh 
you ?], because they are jealous of the power cjf objects. Such men, however,do 
not introduce a factor of a new kind, for, psychologically, the meanest and the 
most exalted motive are of ecpial account, and in each proce.s.s there is ex¬ 
pressed a need and no more. In the .same way the rationalist’s attitude is the 
same when he determines that he will select arbitrarily, />., when he permits 
any passing circumstance r^'her than the usual one to .settle the direction of 
his activity (sec. 152). If he has imined himself to ignore normal impulses^ 
the result in itself forms one of thosi normal impulses^ and the situation has, 
therefore, remained psychologically unchanged. We* have* seen in sec. 
152 that arbitraiy activity is like any other kind of activity. In fhet, it is 
no more capricious to *let an accident than to let a rule settle a dispute. 
It is possible, in some persons at least, so to train the impulses that no 
average object shall have mort' than a passing influence. In any case, it 
is inadmissible to assert that felt or prospective pleasure-pain is the normal 
and necessary determinant in human activity. , , . 

'On the subject of the last three sections, consult especially Bentham, rrimipUs of 
Mwah and Le^ia/ton, 1823, i, chs. i and 2; Gisycki, ^ Students* Manual of Ethical 
ff^osophy^ *889; Green, Prolegomena to Ethics^li&l, bk. 2, ch. 2, bk. 3, ch. 1, and 
S ..<4, ch. 4; Ilodder, The Adversaries of the Sceptic^ IJkui ch. 9; Hdffding, Ethik, 
prevas'Marlineau, Types of Ethical Theory^ l8S9, ' part 2, bk. 2, ch.s, i and 2; John 
must bAlill, VtilUeirianism, 1863, ch. 2; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 1893, who cx- 
by feelii*>’ subjects; and Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, 1882, chs. 
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163.—I Will. 

Looking upon the nervous system as part of an organism, one can 
readily understand that to it is due the initiation of bodily activity.* Its 
original constitution, its power of growth, its irrfpressibility and irritability, 
and its environment, trace for us the necessary history of every human 
being. 'I’his conception of the process, if correct, must enable us, in the final 
issue, to explain everything, including those additional factors which 
newly gathered facts may point to. 

How, then, on our assumption, are we to understand such a term as *‘I"? 
Evidently, in the same manner as a certain objective complex is spoken of 
as a ship or a daisy. The objective complex, on the physiological side, is 
* expressed in this instance by what we may roughly call the brain or the 
central nervous sy*tem, and the word “ I ” must, therefore, be explicable in 
neural terms. In a ship the relation between the parts is mechanical, and 
hence they are, to a large extent, independent of one another. Not so 
with the daisy. There the parts are intimately connected, and what 
affects any portion of it often affects every other. The daisy is hence 
much more truly one than the ship; and the brain is, of course, compar¬ 
able to the former rather than to the latter. A shock of pain or joy, or a 
blow, may put an end to the vitality of the neural organism, though 
the shock or blow has no direct physical effect on more than a limited 
area. 

Suppose I am asked “Will you do this?"’ and I reply “Yes, I will do 
this.’' What do I mean here by “ I ” ? If what I am asked tq do is 
nothing out of the common, my answer comes unhesitatingly. There is 
a stirring and a consent of the organism, the consent being communicated 
verbally or by other signs. Organised reaction, we know, explains what 
happens; but what exactly interprets the word we are interested in ? 
What does that stand for ? We arc aware that ordinarily we repeat with¬ 
out unfolding implications; yet here wtj ought to assume that we are 
doing so. To the word “I” we frequently attach hardly any meaning; . 
often it is a. ngipe for a person; and, at its best, it embodies many 
characteristics. It is precisely as with any other object: we re-develop 
one or other of its aspects when we think of it. “The word “ I ” refers no 
more to an essence beyond thought .and action, than the words daisy or 
ship. It belongs to the sijme category. 'Phus when we use the pro¬ 
nominal “we” or “they,” we loosely denote an assemblage of certain 
objects. Just as we say that the stone is cold, when but a poiliion of 
it is, so we constantly speak of ourselves as a whole when only' this or 
that need is implied. Convenience permits apparent’', no. other use of 

, , V-.r'- 

language. ; f"’’ 

When we say “ I will do this,” it is not necessarily implied J'tih&.t the 

*“ Tile rca.son for mental unity .... is to be found in the simplg fact that the mind 
is the cxpre&sion of an organism and that every , organism implies .(X>.otdination, a 
harmonious functioning of its various parts’*(Panlhan,''Z’.<4rf*t'*W iW!fwfo/c, 1889, p. 413). 
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whole of “ me,” or the total organism speaks; for usually only a small 
portion is involved. When ordinarily a certain need is aroused, then 
only what is required for its satisfaction is implicated in the “ I,” and that 
because the quantity o(| attention is limited, and because, therefore, the 
satisfying of one need often absorbs it. If we were to look from all possible 
sides at every demand made on us,—an impossible task,—we should never 
decide on anything. Thus the greater part of our nature lies low and say.s 
nothing when an appeal is made to any one fraction. Were we living as 
solitaries, words such as “ I ” might be dispensed with, though the organised 
nature of our being makes a general term reasonable. We could say “ This 
shall be done,” “The imagination has been active to-day,” “The feet are 
tired,” “The judgment vras faulty,” “That is satisfactory.” We could 
readily class ourselves with the surrounding objects. Since, however, we 
live with others, some mark of distinction is desirable, jffid the use of “ I ” 
indicates no more than that. The phrase “ I will ” is ah amplification of a 
usually limited organic consent or determination, and no more. 

We sometimes assert that we perform an action against our will 
(sec. 156). Such an action is as much ours as any other action. We 
have no desire for it from one point of view j but desires from other points 
of view, compel us to act. To say that “ I do not choose to act thus,” is 
only a colloquial manner of stating such a fact. In a similar fashion we 
regard abnormal aspects of the self as if they were unrelated to us, ^..1,^,. 
when we are unable to control our thoughts. 

Often, again, the “ I ” is identified with our ideal. The spirit says one 
thing;"the flesh another. While we wish to^think of some worthy aspect, 
a loathsome thought obtrudes itself. In such instances, it is allowable 
metaphorically to attach the first personal pronoun^to what we consider 
rationally the higher; but only metai)horically, for otherwise the whole of 
psychology would be thrown into confusion. P.sychologically there is 
nothing to distinguish the appetitive stimuli from the spiritual ones; or the 
recently acquired ideal from the 'deeply rooted objectionable dispositions. 
The war between desirable and undesirable needs, the constant struggle 
betwixt the lower and the higher, is a matter of indifferencestoohe psycholo¬ 
gist, qua psychologist; for he is only concerned to see whether what 
happens stands on the sa'hie plane as regards fact or not. 

Psychologically, all needs are equal. An acquired and obstinate apti¬ 
tude to act in opposition, for the purpose of asserting one’s individuality,— 
one’s independence of matter,—is the expression of a need on a level with 
others. The imagination may enthrone, and has thus. ,'^pthroned, in¬ 
numerable notions.* ^ 

■'. 

Every objeffli whatsoever' is continually changed by its l|'^sittfy>ipteraclion with its 
environineiu, and this is especiaily so with animal effganisms of .a high type. The more 
imp<^.^ ^ventures of such an organism.modiiy.it considerably, and fit it out with its 
specific individuality. When, therefore, wc tbioit ofii fellow human being whom we know. 

The question o; the “ I ” requires to tboroaghly^^e-examined. (See sec. lyfia.) 
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we consider his physical appearance and the environment in which he is placed, and we 
take note of the peculiar way his thought flows and the particular things that most 
attract him. The manner of the development of secondary complications, especially of those 
which arc most far-reaching and recur oftenest, thus offers a full explanation of the 
development of an individuality. If, again, we wish jto distihgaish the “ immaterial ” 
from the “material” self, then we omit the peculiar exhausted Complexes of touch, 
resistance and sight, called body, and think of what we have spoken of in this work as 
the “feelings,” especially those connected with the stream of thought,combination 
feelings, emotions, etc. We also include the train of memories and the way in which 
these are most generally compounded to serve as a basis of new developments. As we 
shall see, however, in the next chapter, the so-called outer world is strictly one with the 
inner, and is built up gradually as is the so-called individual ego. Hence cirram- 
scribed diflercnliation alone distinguishes the various complexes of which our world 
consists. j 

.Such phrases as “/see,” “/feel,” “/am conscious,” should not mislead us. All 
they involve are cot^plications: certain articulate sounds, certain combination feelings, 
and a certain history which accounts for the utterance of those words at that f articular 
time. So when I say that I am conscious that I see a book before me, it is Iherely a 
case of obsv-rvation of the lx)ok and observation that I observe two systems connectedly. 

It has been said that psychology, unlike the phy.sical sciences, is individualistic, and 
deals with the individual rather than with the universal. There are two an.swers to that. 
If by it be meant that psychology dues not deal with facts true of ail minds, then the kate- 
ment is scarcely defensible; and if it be urged that it is indispensable in psycholc^ to 
attach what happens to some some-thing, then the reply is that that is equally true 
in physics where we have to deal with ^mrticular masses as they exist. If it be still con¬ 
tended that physical science deals ultimately with atoms rather than with the fortunes of 
particular masses, then I claim that psychology ultimately constructs the total universe 
out of world-atoms, i.e., simplified touch feelings. It is only the backward state of our 
science which compels a more individualistic treatment than would otherwise be necessary. 
As the scienbe advances, the whole psychological terminology is sure to be purged of 
its individualistic character. At w'orsi, however, psychtde^gy should be classed among 
the biological sciences. , 

The problem of this section is fully discussed in ch. 8. The question of the self is 
de.alt with, among others, by Braclley, .-Ippcarance and Reality, i&ijj ; Dumont, De 
la SfHsibiliU, 1875, PP-^9*92; James, Psychology, 1890, ch. 10; Lipps, Grundtatsachen, 
18S3, ch. 19; Paulhan, IJActivite Mentale, 1889, p. IJ65 : Sully, Human Mind, 1892, 
i, pp. 235, 264, 475-83, and ii, pp. 223-4; and Vfundt, GrunJriss, 1S96, p. 26r. 


* 

164. —Will a.s A.s.siikTioN. 




Our interest in dramatic action is great. The impressive scenes of life 
engrave themselves sharply on our character—so* much so that everything 
else is either ignored or interpreted bydheir light. The activity implied in 
imagination and that, involved in common habits, are looked upon by us 
as if they lacked reality. Even the portions which make up a complicated 
act arc only considered as results of one effort of will, because interest 
fastens on what i& most striking. When the nature of action is thought of, 
a telling incident is re-developed and that .stands for ^;^vity. injfgejoeral. 
For a like reason,'the will has allotted to it a prominent*jpbs^on in 
primary and secondary processes. An imposing will, a capacity .su^assing 
that of the average man, challenges our dramatic faculty. Xt . appeals to 
the eye and to the stronger‘.emotions. Yet, psychologic^y, there is no 
justification for placing th^ will on a pedestal and doing homage to it. 
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Not wfuxt is soul-stirrings but what is general, interests man of science : 
and as, from a broad standpoint, willing is a casual event, it must be 
ranged with other events of a like nature. 

Volition is a particular instance of assertion. Some one makes a 
statement in my presence, and appeals to me for support. I say, “ \'cs; 
it is true.” Such assertions as to reality must in the nature of things be 
rare, and, in truth, no one pretends that we endorse sejiarately every 
proposition that we hear made. We might as well claim that when 
li.stening to an ordinary discourse, we study, from the point of view' of 
historical grammar, every word and i)hrase. There is a time for saying 
Yea and a time for saying Nay; we are not constantly sa)'ing ^'ea anti 
Nay, affirming and denying. What is true of asseltions w'hen truth is in 
question, holds good generally. “ It is good,” “ it is beautiful,’’ “ it is 
clever,’^' “ it is humorous,” “ it is practical,” it is rea^,^’ “ it plea.ses me,” 
these belong to the same category. Ideally speaking, we might be 
asserting continuously; but as a matter of fact, verbal assertion 
is incidental and accidental. [Test this.] Every moment of our waking 
lives we are modified in some way; but we generally stop short of 
commenting upon the fact. Were it not so, every pebble, every tree, 
every blade of grass I see, would be followed by a little speech, as “ I see 
a pebble” or “I see a blade of grass.” Now in “willing” there is 
present a need which is waiting for an opportunity to realise itself. 
Willing is hence a kind of self-as.sertion. Just as a dog is determined to 
obtain a certain bone, and keep it when once procured, so a human being 
shows determination and expresses it verbally by such phrases as “ I will.’’ 
In such instances there is prcse.nt a need 7 vhich will realise itself when 
occasion offers, and our “ / Zt'/// ” ?nerely expresses that fact prophetically. 
Perhaps a time is approaching when .strong wills shall be common; and 
then “ willing,” like anything which abounds, is certain to be considered 
as of little importance, w'hile ke^-n insight may perhaps occupy its place. 
Science,^therefore, must not be .swayed by practical and temporal 
consider^ions; for it belong.s to eternity rather than to particular ages 
and aptitudes. The incidental “ I will act,” must be classed with the 
incidental “ I wnll .see ” ^r “ I will appreciate; ” or with “ I .shall act,” <* I 
shall .see,” “ I shall appreciate.” 

The fictitious machinery which is brought forward to initiate a “ willed ” 
act may be introduced to explain all form's of a.ssertion. ^i’hu.s, how 


comes it that I .see a tree ? It is, it may be ar^ed, because it gives me 
pleasure; becaust* the stronge.st motive has prevail^; because I willed to 
see it. Why do I consider the inkstand befflfe me real? Because plea.sure 
bids me to; becau.se I am moved to it by such and such consideration.*. 
Deliberation, hesitancy, weighing, doubting^ believing, resolving, deciding, 
acting, .each find their fit place in every kind oC human event, and all are 
on an equality. If the need is of one class the peculiar que.stion is. 
What shall 1 think? or, What shall the verdict be? rather than. What 
shall I do? We cannot, therefo/e, be too mUB^on our guard agaimst the 
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abuse of scientific progress by practical interests. A popular psychology, 
elaborated in accordance with the notions which prevail in common life, 
is apt to classify facts according to their importance among those who have 
built it up. A theoretical psychology has to satisfy theoretical require¬ 
ments, and tliese are often outside the pale of the startling phases which 
mark the social advance of the race. 

In probing the nature of “ willing,” we have seen that whether distinct 
or not, it is equally organised. Naturally this is true of assertion in 
general. Instead of saying “ I see,” I can say “ Hm^^' or observe in 
varying degrees the feeling of awareness or connection, or there is present 
in me a feeling of recognition not under.stood as such; or there is nothing 
to mark off the event—by far the most common case. The proper place 
for the discussion of “ willing ” should be in the chapter on Systems as 
Need-satisfying, wftere the general modes of satisfying needs are dwelt 
upon. There it would be grouped with occasional states such as doubt, 
belief or assertion. 

165. —^'Fhe Ausolute Vai.ue of Felt Effort. 

The greatness of an effort, as felt, is not directly related to the greatness 
of its effect. \Lift a heavy object^ experiment with it, and observe the 
eonserjiieticesi] jBy itself the former is an illusive measure of results, and 
nothing can be deduced when we only know its warmth or intensity. In 
practice this works out in various ways. As a child of five I make a 
prodigious effort to lift a heavy object and fail; grown to maturity I raise 
the weight without feeling any strain. It is not the more strenuous 
attempt, but the state of the organism which accounts here for the 
divergent results. As*the physical structure grows in capacity, so the felt 
effort is followed by more striking effects. A powerfully built mq,u 
performs tasks without any ai)prcciable strain which weaker mortals can 
only accomplish by exhausting efforts. , • 

What is true of motor action generally, holds good of every department 
of activity. Though I try to keep my eyelids open m order to remove a speck 
from the eye, the^ remain tightly closed. [ Test this. ] My deliberate aim is 
frustrated by rooted organised aptitudes: but ;kvhat effort carmot dq, 
training accomplishes. If I return again and again to the attack, the 
organised effect will- be such that I shall probably be able to place an 
object between ray eyelids wilhout any opposing tendency asserting itself. 
[Ac(/uire this trend, recording your progress.] Not effort, asfsuch, but 
organisation is usually decisive; the former only supplies us with a notion 
of the limits of the organism *fc any time. 

Having finished their day’s work, many persons are only fit. for light 
recreation. It is out of the question for them to pursue private studies; 
they can neither^grasp what they read nor re-develop the contents,They 
try repeatedly, but in vain; and at last they become resigned ,tp their 
limitations. Others, again, are never tired they can always add to the 
work W'hich they have in 
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The same holds good witli regard to the guidance of thought. An 
acute reasoner can start upon the solution of a problem when and at what 
point he likes. He proceeds with it at his leisure, dismissing it when he 
thinks fit. Irrelevant issues do not arise; accidental suggestions do not 
annoy him. [Is that so with you f] Just as a bat goes at full speed and 
yet without apparently a moment’s delay changes its direction, so the 
competent thinker is free to leave his subject or pursue it to its conclusion. 
Likewi.se prejudices, likings and irrelevant considerations do not detract 
from the quaiityj.of bis work. With a thoroughly trained intellect of this 
character clockwork regularity and accuracy is normal. With those who 
are untrained it is otherwise, for they appear to have no control over their 
thoughts. Problems come uninvited and vanish in the same fashion, and 
any side issue throws them off the track. They can neither start nor finish 
when they like. Wishing to think of one thing, they ar# bound to think of 
some other instead. Desirous of solving a problem, they make no progress. 
Impertinent issues, prejudices and foregone conclusions deprive their 
attempts of all value. Highly trained or untrained individuals do not 
differ from each other in the quantity of effort put forth, but in their 
native or acquired capacity. That I will at all, is determineil organically, 
and that ray will shall realise itself is in each instance decided neurally. 

Exertion itself is an organised quality. One man with a highly 
unstable nervous system breaks down under the least trial, while another 
with a robust constitution continues to make strenuous efforts without 
overtaxing himself. Strictly speaking, we must regard the capacity for 
sirenuousness as varying indefinitely from zero upwards. The lives of two 
persons, on a certain occasion, depend on their presence of mind, and life 
i.s dear to both of them. Yet one shows self-contfol, and the other does 
not. Varying experimentally—in imagination—the exertion capacity of 
ab organism, we now see it go down to naught, and now reach unpre¬ 
cedented heights. Thus ^the man of great will-power is an organised 
product. If we were at liberty tb experiment with his physical constitution, 
we should find that the will-power is no extraneous factor, and that 
organi.sms analogous to his would exhibit the same charActeristics that he 
does. Besides, a strong will is often only an effective will, one that is 
readily and without effott followed by the desired actions; being practised, 
for instance, in dismissing undesirable reflections, we are in that direction 
all-powerful. \^Practise dismissing one particular class of ihought^ In fact, 
before a tl^ought has fully emerged, it is without the slightest difficulty thrust 
into the background. By a similar exercise of will we lreely turn away 
from anything we are dwelling on. On the^ther hand^ we may be in such 
a condition that we desire, but are unable to make ah effort or produce 
the effect we are bent on (sec, 23). In analyang i difficult problem, 
our will is frequently defeated. Hence effort and willing, are meaningless 
unless we think of them in connection 'with ^ organism. 

It^has been argued that we are .responsible fw our habits, since we 
■% might have prevented them from arising. There is no occasion to refute 
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at length such a contention, for organised reaction begins neither with 
manhood nor with adolescence, but with infancy. No one who has 
closely followed the growth of any child from birth onwards can seriously 
urge that the habits of the one age do not form thejToijmdatiori of the^ext. 
Organised reaction has no beginning, nor is it initiated from without 
(sec. 62). Our capacities develop; they are not made. The qi|,antity of 
exertion put forth, as well as its direction and effectiveness, are measured 
by the stage of development which the organism has reached. . So dlso 
the character of men is the outcome of the conditions under which'they 
live. We are, therefore, never far removed from our past in thought and 
action. 

166.—^The Sense of Effort. 

\Let tfie student"repeai the following mid related experiments and record 
results fully.'\ I hold a penholder betw'een my fingers and thumb. Now 
that I attend to the act, I note certain feeble feelings of touch, but hardly 
any which suggest pressure. Ordinarily these results would not be 
noticed, and furthermore, since the task is one which the organism is 
more than prepared to bear, the general current of attention is ^arcely 
affected. I now press harder, as hard as I can. I observe that I cease 
breathing, that I press my lips and teeth together, and that the field of 
attention is very nearly annihilated. There is a sense of effort* present, 
and the feelings connected with the increased exertion constitute the 
sense. Just to grasp the penholder is not exhausting; I hold it thus for a 
considerable time before I am fatigued, or before it requires an appreciable 
effort to continue. From the second chapter we know that only a small 
portion of extra energy can be expended at once, and that only for an 
insignificant period. The feelings speedily become more pronounced, 
while the capacity’for persisting declines. An effort, on the physiological 
sitlc, is a quickly-exhausting act [/’st thish and, the peculiar feelings and 
.Strains are synonymous with the .sense of effort, and derive their name 
from the connected exertion. Let the power of the organism be increased 
through appropriate exercise, but without the knowledge of the individual. 
Let that individual then hold in his hand a weight slightly heavier than be is 
accustomed to, and he will feel no strain, allowing for mistaken judgment. 
When, therefore, ,t|ie expenditure of lalfour in any direction exceeds the 
normal exi>enditure, certain systems develop which are named the feeling 
of effort. Eliminate these, and the sense of effort is gone. V 

The sense ,pf effort is synonymous with the feelings obserii^le in 
heightened activity,; These feelings, however, are not to be regarded, ^is 
productive of chang^ j they do nothing; they but aocotnpany the cHhnjses 
in body or in notions.' - At bestj„they are a coarse iii^ruihent of ineasure- 
ment. They are not antecedent, but consequent or accompahim^t,' and 

• Dewey {Psychology ffJEffertj, p. 51) .holds that “ Effort is nothing^ji^ore, and 

.also nothing less, than' tension befween means and ends in action, and thatthe'^nse of 
effort is the awareness of this conflict.’* * * 
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are not distinguishable from other sense systems. It is the occasion which 
gives them an apparent purpose; otherwi.se these feelings will, and do, 
bear diverse interpretations. The ordinary movements of the head, eyes, 
body," etc., are mostly executed without suggesting the notion of effort; 
but when, as in trying hard to re-develop something, the head droo[)s, the 
forehead, resembles a ploughed strip of land, and the eyes lose their 
expression, then we connect with our search these abnormal movements 
and the feelings which accompany them. 

I observed in the last paragraph but one, that in pressing the penholder 
between the fingers I ceased breathing. \Repeat the experiment.^ I try now 
whether this act of suspension, otherwise so common, is essential. I press, 
and succes.sfully exhale at the same time. I then breathe normally. In 
further attempts I note that the field of attention need scarcely be affected, 
that, indeed, with the attention much deflected, I may pPess and yet not feel 
(.sec. 19). In this manner the feelings and movements common to effort 
can be largely varied. One person, when thinking, has the brow smooth, 
another has one perpendicular fold nearly betw'cen the eyes, a third has 
the forehead lined horizontally. [Cata/ogtie persons from this point of view \ 
There is, in .strenuous acting, a great variety of sensory systems, most of 
which do not seem indispensable, however regularly they develop. Sup¬ 
pose, however, that each of them separately may be absent, yet the sense 
of effort, nevertheless .stands and falls w'ith them. Let there be no extra 
feelings, and the .sense of effort lapses, as wdien the attention is turned 
aw'ay. As the feelings which we call a headache, do not lower the quality 
of thought, but are thejn.selves expressions of the total effects of the dis¬ 
order; .so the sen.se of effort is a bald illu.stration of some neural fact. 
[^Experiment with elastic hands!] • 

Clearly marked strain is only noticeable in ivearying action. To suspect 
it everywhere, therefore, is to reason crudely. Water boils at 100“ C., 
does it similarly boil wheji it is freezing.? Boiling water bubbles; does 
water at an average winter temperature bubble ? A hot poker applied to 
my finger-tips prorluces a blister; does a poker ordinarily bli.ster finger¬ 
tips? The key of a piano forcibly pres.sed down yield^a note : does a key 
slowly pressed down give the same result ?* In an analogous way we must 
reason that the exi.sten^e of an appreciable .sense of effort or of any .system, 
under certain circumstances, is nb guarantee, unles.s special evidence be 
forthcoming, that it is always pre.sent. In 4 he ab.sen<^’ of .such evidence 
we are justified in assuming that the sen.se of effort is only an accidental 
occurrence which results, and receives its name, from abnormal exertion. 

The systems lm[jlied in strain are, howcjjpr, pretty'general in the realm 
of neural activity. Whenever, in normal .thinking this carefully\ 
a slight obstacle is encountered, it is at once ’ organically met by a 
slight effort or felt activity. We do not notice' these occasions ; they are 
too ih.significant and too numerous/ to ob.serve them, .so 

Many p^chulo^isti!, from LcibntU to the present day, reason in this manner, 
noic theory ot minimal scnsaiioas and imt^es is thus based on ra.sh infcrcncos. 
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frequent are they. Indeed, there can be no relevant thinking, imagining 
or developing without perceptible strain (sec. 134). When, for instance, 
we are accustomed forcibly to dismiss a thought, it requires counter-train¬ 
ing to control that tendency. ^ • • 

In interest, especially when it is “ br^thless,” the feelings we are discuss¬ 
ing in this section are common. \Test ihis.l The interest is arous^ imper¬ 
ceptibly, and a great deal of extra energy is employed—^wifh results 

detailed—without our having any knowledge of the fact or any connected 
or conscious aim to produce the effect. In these cases we are usually un¬ 
aware that there is a special draught on our strength. We pass, for 
instance, through a portion of a picture gallery, and afterwards we nojSce 
that our head aches. We have been observing too closely; we have drawn 
too much on our fund of energy. Any one who has watched us could pro¬ 
bably trace all the*signs of the sense of effort; but the exertion is so con¬ 
tinuous that we do not observe the fact. 

In the various forms of surprise, the same features are repeated. 
lhai so ?] The breath frequently fails us; the muscles stiffen; the world is 
iK'arly a blank. We are in these cases in the same condition as when 
about to embark on a difficult task. Properly, surprise should be classed 
with the sense of effort. Our being unaware of our condition is no barrier 
to such classification, for the sense of effort is sometimes keen and yet its 
presence is unsiuspectecl, as in breathless interest, or, as sometimes happens, 
when we are tired and still continue to work. With surprise must be 
grouped such sets of systems as terror, admiration and awe. In each of 
these the same tendencies are observable. 

Suriirise, interest and fatigue are not the only cjuasi-passive expressions 
of the sense of effort. 'Wherever there is a tendency to direct the attention 
into one channel exclusively, there we discover them. Different classes of 
work make varying demands upon us; now we meet an obstacle which is 
easily overcome; and now we become i^ntan^led, our onward march is 
blocked, and we extricate ourselves with difficulty. Thus attention fre- 
(juently reaches a high degree without our being aware of the fact, and when 
it is developed ibbst completely, we become engrossed, absorbed, lost. 
The bells ring, the carts rattle along furiously, ^leople hurry past us to 
right and left, some one shouts our name close by; but to us these things 
are as if non-existent. We are bent oh some pressing business, and are 
unap])roachable except from lhat direction. 

Listening should be considered as a special case of effort. 
Enraptured with tl» songs of birds, or nervous at night, we payfjtfompt 
attention to the slightest stir«among the brancKies or the faintest'cfftck of' 
the rafters. / . ' 

Disturbances, or pleasure-pfiins, in one of their aspects, exhibit the 
•s.'ime features. When we enjoy our strawberries and cream, we 'unl^ow- 
ingly but none the less.deliberately prolong the pleasing tortured,We dwell 
on the taste, stopping short only of satiety. We turn our’.attention to it, 
and become engrossed. We try*to retain the aroma as lotigas possible.. 
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Effort is thus often connected with semi-opposed disturbances or pleasure. 
In opposed disturbances or pain, attempts are usually made in the opposite 
direction. We bite our lips; we scream; we seek for distraction; we make 
violent movements; and the like., [Observe a number of experimental in- 
stancesi] As in interested attentior^ the various movements in pleasure- 
pain are not determined by choice. They are such as are native to the 
organism; and such as we detect in other species of animals. “ Aimless ” 
effort is, of course, more common in minor disturbances. When, with us 
civilised beings, the disturbances are great, we take special measures to 
retain or dismiss them.^ 


* 

It is not easy to account for the fre(juent inhibition of breathing when something i-; to 
be done. One reason is undoubtedly that the noise we make in breathing often interferes 
with attention to sounds, and even perhaps to otlter sensations, "iyie matter should hrrnj 
a subject for experiments. 

Prof. James is the champion of a supernormal will, a will that quite arbitrarily turns 
the balance of motives. I have only space for two quotation.s from his P^yiholo-^y, 
1890, ii: “The immense majority of human decisions are decisions without effort ” 
(p, 534). This is wh*)lly incorrect, unless he means by effort great and prolonged etToil. 
Again: “ Effort complicates volition . . . whenever a rarer and more ideal impulse i.s 
called upon to neutralise others of a more instinctive and habitual kind ; it docs so when¬ 
ever strongly explosive tendencies are checked, or strongly olistructive conditions are over¬ 
come” (p. 548). Sully (human Mind, 1893, ii, p. 291) saysfon the subject: “ The inter¬ 
vention of effort as an altering, reversii^ factor, analagous to the addition of a .scale-turning 
weight, probably means in physiological language the co-operation of certain highest or 
latest developed nerve structures, the action or di.scharge of which makes good the lu'ologj- 
cal deficiency, or effectually inhibits the biologically excessive action of certain lower 
nervous planes.” 

I once observed a good illustration of the sensory nature of excitement and emotion. 
Something surprised me very much. I noticed how warm I felt all over the Iwdy, almost 
to the verge of discomfort; and how my heart lieat so violently, that it seemed almost 
painful. I then cfJ’ectually conqjelled myself to think of an unrelated subject, and tne 
excitement disappeared from thought. If we, therefore, abstract the warmth, the violent 
.heart-beat, etc,, it becomes absur^l to speak of being moved or excited. Of course, we often 
say “I am so sorry,” when we are entirely unmoved ; but in those cases we ought to 
say “I could be so .sorry.” If we had never had the physical sens$ttions which express 
sorrow, the words would pos-icss no more meaning for us than the phrase “this is a pretty 
colour ” possesses for a blind man. An ideal being, however, would have one supreme 
neural inclination easily controlling the others, and he would display no strong emotions 
except those of joy and sorrow.t However, in the common order of things, alas, “ the 
mind is an orchestra, where the musicians are not always in agreement; where the con¬ 
ductor, when there is one, is not always obeyed” (Paylhan, VAdroiti Mentale, 1889, p. 
413). . 

167. —Thk Tripartite Division in PsVj^oloov. 

Speculative sciences are the mirrors of thei^m^. ;.They owe their origin 
to the restricted interests of a period, and r,th(gy internet the more or less 
common wants, and clothe them in a literafy garb. *AS f$.st as the a.spira- 
tions pf men assume new forms,-so thes^i^tudie^ are' remoulded. Thus in 
. the history of speculation there iS rChapge; .bdt not progress. If it be 


* Dewey, Th”. Piycholo^ of Effort, 



Paulhau, F.cs Caractlres, 1894. 
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said that the pliysical sciences are not, like time past, unchangeable; 
that many a physical theory is found to be incomplete; and that many 
supposed facts turn out to be fictions, the answer is that, bro£Upy speaking, 
physical science, as compared with speculation, is coherent and progressive. 
I'ime perfects the former, but merely changes She latte?., .Physics, like 
a child full of vigour, joyously runs ahead; not so philos^|3hy. ^ . 5.,.;:,, 

'rhe threefold division of psychology into Intellect, Feelin^f, Wi^,?^ould 
thus be connected with notions floating in the air of the eighteenth century* 
It was no exhaustive examination of the facts which yielded that cla^ih' 
cation. It had no better warrant than, say, the bipartite division into 
Intellectual and Active Powers, which was changed by the fickle , popu¬ 
lar imagination. In the dry light of the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, everything was examined with the microscope of reason. Feeling, 
therefore, was not tnought of, and hence its absence from the early treatises 
on psychology. Philosophers were then too prudent to allow themselves 
to be swayed by passion, and self-interest, mostly unenlightened, was the 
spirit w'hich guided them. As morality was interpreted as a prudential 
arrangement, passion.s, good, bad and indifferent, were despised and 
neglected. With the influences which found for their chief spokesman 
Rousseau, the tide in faY|)ur of feeling and enthusiasm rose. The comfort¬ 
less beacon of the intellect was cast into the shadow by the fierce flame of 
the emotions. Henceforward the feelings could no more be neglected. 
The Intellectualists, with their prudential calculations, had now to adopt 
a classification which included feeling. The new enthusiasm came td be 
recogniseil in the then current psychology. 

After a time, morality took another direction. It had tired of prudence^ 
it revolted from the .sen.suousness of the pleasure-pain view. Hence arose 
the will-theory which, elaborated and glorified by Kant, took its place in 
the tripartite division. Apart, however, from the erratic trend of popular 
opinion, the division was unjustifiaole, aneV psychology has thus been an; 
apology for unstable beliefs. If John Locke had been independent and' 
had, for example, insisted on .sen.sation and self-interest as the subject-, 
matter of psycholdgy, he would easily have found followers. Were it not 
that intellect enters^'So largely into philosophical p-eatises, it mig^it have 
been imaginable that it could be omitted from a classification which pur¬ 
ported to be comprehensive. 

.Science proper must take no* account of the moods of the ages, ^ uiusfc 
ari.se, not from the study of opinion, but from the examination .o^j^ts. 
Hence the rejection of the prevailing tripartite division, and the critidsm 
of the position allotted to tlie irill. Except as regards complexity,T reedg- , 
nise no fundamentaL^stinction between feelings, emqfit.si\s4and ^ni^Sjons 
they belong to one.class as regards the sensory content.,. And.as^tQ;the 
intellect, it must .take' its place as a secondary principle. 
knows of needs and the process by which these needs satisfy thernseb^^^^iU 

The vrill-theory is closely connected with existing meta^hydbil views. 
For that reason I have felt bound,to criticise it in detail. Ckherwise the 
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chapter might have been filled in part, and to greater advantage, with a;, 
more detailed exposition of the needs which uniformly initiate and sustain 
action. 

It was not individual whim which suggested the old psychology. It 
was always some social departure. Had the changes proceeded along 
other lines, or h^d they been owing to individual idiosyncrasies, the classi¬ 
fications might have varied a good deal more. Thus desire, which is much 
more prevalent than will, might have occupied the latter’s place. Esj)eci- 
ally would that have been so, if social transformations had favoured such 
a doctrine. As the result of a possible turn in events, for instance, men 
might have been tormented with aching desires. Psychology would then 
have been christened The Philosophy of Desire. Further, the judicial 
attitude of calm deliberation is very rare. Imagine it universal or widely 
disseminated, and judgment would take the leading place in psychology. 
A keen intellect judges rather than reasons; observes rather than works 
in syllogisms. .Such a change in public opinion would quickly react on 
intellectual studies. In the same way belief in some quarters and emotion 
in others, have gained a high di.stinction. Thus habit, attention and 
other incidental aspects might have taken the place of will. If they have 
not done so, it is because of the caprices of the social trend. .Science 
proper has never yet sanctioned a dressing-up of p’ublic opinion, and hence 
I feel no compunction in dealing in what may .seem an uncharitable way 
with an almost universally accepted cla.ssification. 

It may be useful to .subject once more the Tripartite CLossificatiun to criticism. We 
are told that the subject-matter of psychology has three fundamental a.sf)ect.s, namely. 
Feeling, Intellection and Volition ; lhe.>.e three factors being invariably present. Further¬ 
more, Feeling is most generally defined .as pleasure-paint Intellection or Cognition as 
reasoning, and Volition or Conation .as willing. It is a.s though it were said that the 
subject-matter of the physical sciences has three fundamental aspects, namely, Violence, 
Interaction and Force ; and this classification would lie as irrational as is the former. 
If we define Feeling as being tl.e sen':,Htions we name throbbing pain, piercing pain, etc., 
we learn, as we have seen, that the.se sensations are valueless as guides to the interpre¬ 
tation of pleasure-pain; and if we ilefine Feeling as something not to be expressed in 
terms of sense or change in scn.se, then we have .something about which no one can either 
affirm o|: deny anything. Pleasure-pain, however, indicates a c^ual process of a violent 
nature, a process which is u’’/ an invariable aspect of every set ol^ystems. Pleasure-pain 
is merely violenl action as distinguished from action generally. Coming to rntelicclion, 
we have a case similar to the one of Feelings. If Intellection means reasoning, its ordi¬ 
narily understood, then it is not a constant aspect, f«r we are not always reasoning ; anil 
liesides, it would exclude all the work of elaboration which goes on in bodily action and 
in the raiming of sen.sations. If Intellection, again, means Interconnection or Interaction 
(or the satisfaction of a need), then it covers the whole ground'; this is not the accepted 
meaning. Lastly, as to Volition. If Volition meanS-resolve, determination, self-directed 
activity, etc., then Volition is a 'WSry c^ual process; tf It means- Stritdng or conation, as 
water flowing downward strives, then it is only true to hn' extent, and is otherwise a petty, 
suiierficial aspect of action, as if we said that ev^ything .in nature itrives to change its 
state; and Volition be meant impulse-OT'actiim; .we have jrtill a very vague generali¬ 
sation. Yet these positive facts of the Tripartife Classification are overshailuwcd by 
faultA)f (^mission. That classification teaves'ehtifely^out of account the cxi.stence and 
nature of the sense material; it says nothing of the evidently organic nature of p.sychic- 
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processes; and it tells us nothing of the great and uniformly acting functional tendencies 
which explain the trend of thought and action. In iact,^e Tnpartite Classification is 
hopelessly unscientilic. tor a further rnticism of the Tripartite scheme, see Lipps, 
(trumliatsafken, 1883, pp, 15-27. * 

Sully {Human Mtnd, 1892, i, pp 59-70, and Appendix A) gives an account of the 
Tripirtitc division. Sec also Bam, Senses and Intellect^ 1894, pp. 3 - 8 . IniellecRm., 
o, Intetionnechon, might be understood the need-determined elaion^ion of primoay ftnd 
eiondatv lydems; and by Systems, or Developments, the sohole material of thought''and 
attioji- svdems pie developed and re-developed. The first class would deal with primary 
uul -.eeundary s}stems dynamically, while the second would treat of them statically. 

V 

w 

168. — A Bird’s Eye Vii<w. * - ‘ 

1 he bodily structure which we inherit tends to maintain itself and to 
fltweloj) Itself. We speak accordingly of functional tendencies, and these 
lunttional tendentyes or needs we look upon as the stimuli which set us 
and keep us going. Psychology is properly the science of needs. 

« 

Additional References. —Bain, Notes on Volition^ 1891 ; Bastian, On the Neural Pro- 
<e rej nnltilytn.; Attention and Volition, 1892 ; Brulky, On J'hasnre, Pain, Desire, and 
1 olition, 1888 ; Bradlex, Remaikson Conation, root ; Davies, The Gioii/th of Volun¬ 
tary Control, 1899; Fomllte, Existenceet Deitlot>pimeritdela Volontt, 1892; Kirkpatrick, 
Jh Dtielopment of Voluntaiy Movement, 1899, Iindlej, Alotoi Phenomena of Mental 
Pffort, 1890; Loveda>, Theories oj Ahntal Aili-rt^, 1901 : Maiilher, Pklrtomhus 
Mott ret \ et la Volonti, 1890, Pfandsr, Das Piaii\st<,tin des IVo/ltns, 1S98 ; Schubert- 
SiliKin, Reproditctron, Gifuhl itiid WilU, 1SS7 ; sbincl, UttuHon and Will A Study 
III IitioluiUaty Action, 189$; Stout, Votuntaiy A Iron, 1896; and Woodworth, } 7 / 4 (f 
heuraiy 0/ J'oiuntary Movement, 1899 
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Brain hath oft been pitched ’gainst mind, 

Yet the two are one, we find. 

169.— Objkctivk, Rki'lkcteu and Imaged Sight. 

Straight in front of me I see a certain room. V/hen accidentcally turning 
round I notice, to my astonishment, that another room nms parallel to 
the one which had developed a moment previously. However, it gradu¬ 
ally dawns on me that at my back there is a looking glass and not a room. 
Which out of these two sights, then, from the purely visual point of view, 
is the real thing.:* Or is there no difference between the pair of pictures.^ 
Repeated examination compels me to state that, apart from non-visual 
and indirect evidence, the two room.s convey to me precisely tlie .same 
impression. The sen.se of sight is, therefore, unable to divide things as 
such from their reflections in a gla.ss, and hence a reflex of the objective 
or exhausted world is the same to us, as visuals, as the objective or ex¬ 
hausted world itself. t 

I now shut my eye.s, and re-develop the sight of the room. Does this 
image fundamentally differ from the object and the looking gla.s.s picture? 
I fail to see where. E.xcept for unimportant circumstances (.sec. 124), the 
primary and secondary visual w’orlds, or the visual worlds of sen.se and 
imagination, are one. ‘ Each has depth, breadth and height, and these 
qualities are the specific attributeli of the visual order. To^rea.son that 
one picture is confined in a small brain area^and that the other oc cupies a 
thousand cubic feet, is to confuse the issue. Visually speaking, the brain 
area and the imaged room are but two visual sy^tems’and do not dwell in 

*The pres«nt chapter makes no pretence Of l>einga and final answer to the ilcepor 
problems of existence. Its object is not so flaitch to convince iw to stimulate, nor .arc the 
more imporunt statements pat forward with autheyity-or, confidence. My aim ha.s licen 
to challenge the very bases of dualisms or aspect monisms, and to insist that only experi- 
menial inquiry admissible in the solutiofi these.'problems. ‘ Speculation or reflective 
scrutiny.is here as everywhere else impejrtiuenh and,.earthy Only of tho.ae who draw their 
insf^cadoo ftom the remote past. I'may fiefftmany reasons, I have thought it 

wise not to encumber-thc chapter with literary references. 

The nature of mind is discussed in sec. 176a. 
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each other, A room, whether “ objective,” reflected in a mirror, or imaged, 
occupies visually the same quantity of space. [A this so f] 

The ihicc-dinienMonal nature of visual images is more olfvious in theory than when 
examined. With me relief i.s generally imaged where it had been previously sensed. 
bor ex.-imple, in imaging a friend whom I recently met in a certain street, there is a vague 
imagt, of the pavement on which we stood, of the houses which bounded the pavement, 
and f)f the friend himself. The picturing of the situation, especially with the lapse of 
lime, is f.ii trom rivalling reality, though the main features are retained. However, if 
th( le he any persons [are_yau ofu?] whose images are invariably blurred, colourless and 
lacking in enviionmental detail, they will, in imagination, only see ill-defined shadows, 
that is to sa\ , their imaging will be two-dimensional and nut three-dimensional. [Experi¬ 
ment aily com pate sensed with imaged systems, as to colour, detail and depth."] 

^170.—Oniku Classks or Systkms. 

Wiiat Ks true of the sense of sight, holds good of all the other senses, 
scpaiatcly and in combination. The secondary systems of images, where 
they e.xist, are in every instance indistinguishable, except in certain non- 
essential characteristics, from the related primary systems or sensations 
(secs. 124 and i8i). 

'I’here are some systems which are usually excludtid from the list of sen¬ 
sations and images. They are vaguelj- spoken of as pleasure, a 
volition, a thought” (Bain); “thoughts, senlunents, and desires” (Sully); 

“ ideas, feelings, and volitions ” (Wundt). If we analyse these vague 
conception.s, a new fact becomes jiatent. 'I'hese special systems are of 
])reLisely the same texture as the so-called })rimary and .secondary systems. 

A train of thought (a secondary combination), for instance, is a series of 
units of various degrees (.sec. 107) woven together by the pressure of needs, 
and each separate portion of the train is capable of entering into many com¬ 
binations. IV) one simple portion, owing to its environment, are attached 
tile words “a judgment,” to aiKithcr “a do^bt,” and to a third, “a 
volition,” while those very words, or what at any time takes their place, 
are united secondarily with the accompaniments they refer to, [Test.] 
Besido.s, tlesires, emotions and volitions are complexes and not primitive 
systems, for, as we have seen (sec. 71), even sensations are not that: they ^ 
are feelings of an indifferent nature attached to certain percepts and ideas, 
and lliey anj interpreted in the liglit of ^he proce.sses with which they are 
connected, ilence we mc*et fi sy.stematic succession of systems and no 
more. Desires, volitions and thoughts, regarded either as pre-membered 
or re-membered, sensed or imaged, form no separate category in the 
scheme of things. Nor can»secondary systems be distinguished funda¬ 
mentally from primary systems (sec. i8i). 

lyi.—SllND AND BODY. 

We are now able to deal with a long list of problems of a peculiar 
nature. First, as to the disparateness between mind and body. A certain 
.change in the nervous .system is said to run parallel with a change in the 
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visual field, the former of which is looked upon as physical, and the latter 
as psychical. Yet here the opposition is superficial. What is the central 
nervous system but an exhausted visual and touch system ? What mean - 
ing, then, is to be attacHed to the contention that the one differs in kind trom 
the other ? Strictly speaking, we picture now one thing—a house, and 
now another—a volume of white and grey matter called brain, both being 
sights.* The seen house is not inside the seen head; they are two imle- 
pendent visual systems, and, for that very reason, no looking into the one 
could show us the other. Accordingly, the whole problem we are ilealing 
with has been in some quarters attacked in the wrong way. A spicial set 
of reactions which can be follow’ed in great detail, has been ranged in 
opposition to a random set of reactions, the latter being nanu*d mental 
and the former physical. As a matter of fact, it is ^only a question of 
emphasis^ an artificial isolation^ a derived opposition. Looking at the 
matter as students, we must demand the demolition of these practical, 
artificial and de'rived distinctions. The body seen and the body thought- 
of are visually of one substance, the tye itself being a visual compound. 

' It may be argued that by the nervou' system Is meant the reality which underlies the 
appearance of the nervfus system. This, however, docs not affect our pioblcin. foi .is 
against the real brain, we should then ha\e a teal house or a real .sun. In other woids, 
if we regard the br.im as .m exhausted system, we must look upon the* work! generally is 
exhausted. Hence the body is one eshaiiited system among many. 

172.—Mjxj) and MArriiR. 

The exhausted primary or objett world is supposed to be material, 
while the secondary or memory world is said to be immaterial: but this 
illusive contra.st sjirings from the same source of error that was exposed in 
the last section. The artilit ial < ontrast, too, is heightened by an additional 
factor, since when we thinic of matter, we arbitrarily .select certain features 
of sight sy.stems and resistance .systems (or only resistance sy.stems) 
and leave everything else out of consideration.f Physical science has 
in this way abstracted from existence all but grey nasi.sting particles. + 
To this procedure there can be no objection so long as the artificial barriers 
are not represented as insuperable ones. We consequently see no reason 
why these grey resistance points v<hich are thought of by scientists when 
they interpret sound, light and other sensations, should in the final analysis 
be cut off from the total of system.s. It is true that a bell, as far as seen, 
has no .sound, but neither can a bell, as far as heard, be seen. Thus the 
one complex like the other possesses no cliim to be isolated, excejit for 

'4r 

* The prevalent dualism is well exemplified when men rqgard an image, a memory 
picture, a^i being utterly distinct from its primary*<counierpait, and imagine the former 
alone to be immaterial and to occupy no space. According to Our intcrprct.uion both 
.jSyMcms are alike sights (or contacts), and both ^hav«'the same qualities and .suboiantive 

alirjjPutcs. _ , ' < 1 1 , ft , 

t ‘'ce Heinrich, Die Prineipiettfieq^e in der P^whp'e,' 1899. 

1 1 speak of ^ey resisting yKinicles as indicating panicles as seen. As we sliall sec 
further on (sec. 182a), the world is to as essentially a visual system. 
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practical purposes. It is conceivable, as we shall see in sec. 189, that 
the sense of hearing may become as delicately developed as the sense of 
.sight is now, while, at the same time, we can imagine a sense of sight as 
backward as is now the sense of hearing. In thektter case hearing and 
resistance feelings would constitute matter, while sight would be regarded 
as a subjecti\e appendage. Matter, memory and thinking, therefore, form 
one plane.* As Mach {Empjindungen, 1886, p. 5) says: **Thing, body, 
matter is nothing outside the complex of colours, sounds, etc. ^ 'nothing 
outside Its so-called marks.” •. ' 

t 

( )i(hnar} reflection tends to divide restsfame feeling'^ from the thin^ which resists. To 
“cr>mmon sen’5e’’dn identification of the two appears like a violation of thought. Yet’ 
this sc<.inin£» separation has no solid foundation. Negatively this is perhaps readily seen. 
Assuming ilu. existence of only one class of systems, that of touch, and granting that we 
ignoie the past and jresent acquisitions oi that sense, we find that the word thing or 
imttcr lias no meaning whatever left, not even the significance of an undetermined x. 

L su.illy WL avoid such a conclusion b>' surreptitiously interpreting the present in the light 
<)l the past, and that is the portion of truth embodied in present-diy lljeones; but given a 
being only capable of touch, and a little reflection will convince such alxi’ng that the word 
m.it'i r or thing can have no other possible me unng to h m than ili.it of a combination of 
tuiuh 'y-'teiiis. 

Lsptninicnl yields the same results. With eyes tl<).,ed we pick up some object, handle' 
It for a little while, and fimilly piunounce it to lie .i sea shell. What we meet here is a 
series of touch, pressure and resistance feelings, and, apart from memories of other like 
rc.ictions, nothing else. What appears to discount the immediate feelings is that the 
notion of such an obiecl as a ‘•ca-'-hell links itself to a i.isl mass cif accumulated stores 
where wliar is piimarily given .it .\ny lime is luu an insignificant portion of the whole. 
In this way the present tends to be dissoci.i'ed fiom the larger nnss of past reactions, and 
men constiiict m the darkness a //,?«’■ or an objut which, in their opinion, is something 
difUicnt from the tangle of touch combna'ions will) winch they have become abundantly 
fiinili.ir. At least, experimentally inm uing into the me.imng of m.itter, weight, size, 
shape, space, motion, change, -.is far i^ touch i" corceined,—it becomes intelligible how 
{hi -it f-touch are lyi/ewi flf-fomhe\ . and how, thiougli the far-reiching complexity 

of I no problem, men have become confused, and instituted afresh e itegory of 
tipiut /,e., of feelings behind feelings^ \_E*pi)nntntaUy verify,"] 

Wo conclutk^ then, both from negatiie and positive considerations, that touch systems 
are of I he same order as sight systems ; and this stienglhcns the conclusion that the pro¬ 
blem of mind and m^yer, of spiritualism and nutenrdi m, .iii«.es out of a misreading of 
the f.icts. Apart froqi such a misreading, mallei and mind, as ordinaiily conceit, ate 
imjiossiblc entities. , , ^ 

I’lof Ward {Naturalhm ami Ag-tiosiicrwUf iSgq, i, p. \) insists that “it is oolyiib * 
terms of mind ^al weean understand the unity*, actiiity, and legithrity that nature pre¬ 
sents, ’ Ills proof of that position i« far fiom cogent. He minutely criticises the imper- 
fet tious of physical theories, and at the same time boldly assumes the alwolute correctness 
of the random guesses which go by the name of psychology. It seems, indeed, bold for 
Piof. Ward fo atl 4 ck the physical theories which are at le.ist liased on ialiorious'research 

•* 

* If this lie so, Clifford’s contentiim that “ the universe con^^s, nfiirely of mind-stufiF” 
{fututei, iS8b, p. 286) must be dismisjcd. Du Bois-Keymond’Se lebrated /gnprahmtts, 
liased on nothing but the impossibility of reconciling the curtent sunerfimat views' of 
matter and mind {Die Grentxu dei NatUHrkmnens and Die SuAeit Ins 

AV./cw, iS86-y), must alSo be discounted. Nor can we agree with Zieh«» who say*; 

“ Kvery thing which is presented to consciou-sness, and only that, is psychical. 'Physical 
is that part which wc place in Space and time as the cause of our sensations” {/Mt/aden^ 
1891, p. 3). 
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and not on arm-chair speculation ; and weic it not for brilliant .style and jireat learning, 
the thews which he seeks to support would not be taken seriously by anyluxly. 
In addition, he ignores the fact that his criticisms are commonplaces among idivsiiists, 
and that there are a number of other solutions besides his own in the field. Wlule this 
work has nothing to do with either Naturalism or .Agnosticism, I emphaticall) holil that 
present-day psychology, being yet in a pre-.scientitic stage, cannot oiler a sound 
ciiticism of physical theories from its own standpoint. 


173.—Force. 

A certain seen .stone approaches a certain seen pane of glass, ,'iml the 
glass is in the sequel divided into flying bits. For aught I know theoivtic'- 
ally, the stone might have .simply dived through the glass or been sh.iltered 
itself. Consistently observing certain effects of motions and letbiin 
connected .sequences, we give a name to them, the name of forci*. 'J'h.il 
word means neither less nor more than the result of our observation, 
except that in humaii beings certain otherwi.se indifferent feelings go along 
with stren lous Snuscular activity (sec. iC6^. This .striking and (oitst.mt 
effect of movements when objects mett. interpreted in the light of miisi ulai 
feeling.s, has been unjustifiably elevated to the dignity of a third substance. 
If we ask why the approai hing visual stone should be followed b) the dis 
integration of the visual glass, w'e ( an only answer, as m all other cases, 
that it is HO as a general fact, and that it conceivably might be otJierwisc. 
Hence modern .science is, rightly enough, abolishing the notion of foicc-. 
Energy, its creation, conservation, transformation and deslnu'tion, cxcc-pt 
as a matter of theoretical foiinulation, e.\pre.s.ses only pseudo-science 
which is eager to multijily substances. All that w'e note in observation is 
certain recurring events when varying masses approach eacli other vvitli 
varying velocities, and .science can but state what takes place (sc-c. 187), 
The.se mass moticjns happc>n to be < alculable ; but, as for conjc'ctures, the) 
might or might not be redne iblc* to rule. 

r 

t 

On ihe notion^ of Forci, Motion, ('.luic :ind NcccsMty, sec especLdb Siiukcr, 
BetvegHn^svonttlluu i}jS2. 

174.—Mo'iiov. 

I 

The conception of motion, lik<i,that of force, i.s one which practical in¬ 
terests have rai.sed irtto prominence, motion^being, of course, notic e able in 
imaging as in .sensing (sec. 120a). It expresses, visually, certain changes 
in the field of sight; for example, when something covers successively 
certain points in a .straight and extended line of vision, we speak of lliat 
something coming near or disappearing in the distance; or, again, when 
something can only be continuously observed if the eyes or the* head are 
in motion, we consider that a system is*'changing its po.sition. (/7r/j6' 
this I Such changes, we call motion. Hence when horses are ap]>roach- 
ing, us from a di.stance, we see movement of head and limbs, but for¬ 
ward motion we .see only when spm^hing in the environment visihfy 
changes, <' ■ 
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The nature of imaged motion is dealt with in sec. i2oa. References to the “ sense” 
of motion will he found in all larger works on physiology, and tlie subject is also discussed 
in M.-ich’-s Bcwi^Hns^emj>/inJunf{en, 1875. The general opinion seems to be that the 
semicircukir canals .tie responsible for the “ sense ” of motion. - 

• 

175. —Appearance and Realitv. ‘ ’ - 

Qu ing to .speculative interests and to the ab.sence of scientific inquiry, 
this problem i.s as yet far from solved. Encouraged by the fictitious contrast 
between mind and body, the Kantian theory took shape, holding that the 
mind could only apprehend things as they appeared to it, and that all we 
(ould know were appearance.s or phenomena. We could not, it was 
argued, .slip out of ourselves, doff our own skin, so as to appreciate things 
in themselves, and hence the ultimate reality or proximate reality was for 
ever hidrlen fron^us. Kant’s special object was to show that it is demon¬ 
strably impossible to be cognisant of more than appearances or phenomena. 

If our analysis has been correct thus far, the Kantian position is untenable, 
if self and not-.self be one, as wc shall learn, what room ii^there for appear¬ 
ances.? 'I’he .semicircular'slice of ocean which 1 see before me at this 
moment, is a fact, a .simple fact, a bare fact; the boom of its waves is 
.mother bare fact; and the ta.ste of its water another. They are not 
different aspects [what is an aspect ?]; they are different facts. They are 
realitie.s, if there be any meaning in the word. If there were an entity, X, 
which was in contact with things, not-X's, then, between them, there might 
be some mi.sunderstatiding. This, however, is not our interpretation of the 
data. The swollen .sea /v, not to nu, bur A. Xevt moment, its green has 
turned to blue; and then there is a blue se.i. .\o elaboration can go be¬ 
hind these f.icts. We may, foi the sake of consistency, be compelled to 
postulate some other know able or unknowable existence to account for thi.s 
world; but then the other world would he but another reality. The things 
we know, are things in them.sel' f s, or else they are no-things. Thq.dis¬ 
tint lion between appearance and reakty, Tietween phenomenon and 
noumenon, i.s one referring to jiractical interests. We may look at 
the sea, first with our own unaided ej'cs, aiul afterward.s with coloured 
glasses, and say that the former is reality, the latter appearance. In the 
final issue they both represent final realities. Fijr thi.s rea.son, if, up to a 
('ertain period, we had alway.s .seen a ^ling through coloured glasses, and 
then .saw it without them, the/ormer views w ould not be in any .sense less |;eal. 

An acquaintance tells me that when ho was a Ijoy he used to prefer landscape pictures 
to real I.inds.cnpes, and for this reason lie went more frequently to picture galleries than to 
the country. I..ater, finding that hisi eye-sight was defective, he procured suitable glai>ses, 
as a consetpicnce of which he di«.overtxl th.u nature was f.ir more beautiful than he had 
anticip-itod. lie was now Ixirn into a new world, and visited i-e country haunts which 
he liad liitherto scorned. Kolh these visual worlds, according to our interpretation, t^e 
etiiually real. Unfamitiarity, again, ?s freijuenlly responsible for an original view'of things. 
A girl of seventeen, approaching the .sea for the first time, looked upon it as ^ Vjtst volume 
of mist rising from the ground, while a girl of about six, seeing a boat sotne,distance out 
at sea and the sailors busy with the suls, mistook the lioat and the sailors for a marvellous 
working model of a boat. * # 
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Whatever turn we give to the argument, in a world tonsisting of one 
plane, there can only be realities, underlying substance^ meaning, at best, 
other substances. Hence we dismiss the problem of Appearance and 
Reality as being based on a radical misreading of the data. 

The facts on \thich our conclusions are based are in pait well stated by James : “ Some 
of these qualities, since they are more constant, interesting, or practically impoitant, ^ve 
regard as essential constituents of the thing. In a general way, such <ire the tangible 
shape, size, mass, etc. Other properties, being more fluctuating, rqjard .is moic oi 
less accidental or inessential. VVe call the former qualities the reality, the latter its 
appearances’" {Psjxkolo^, 1S90, n, p. 7b). 

The words “Appcaiaiicc ” and “Keality’" are popularly employed to emph.isise .1 
homely distinction. Thus we say that a m.in has the “appearance"’ of being infelligeni 
or gentle, but that in “reality’" he is not. Heie apiHiarance means a suifiiu naltly 
which suggests, through familiarity, .1 wort permanent reality. Tlie ordin iry man 
would not deny that the appearanee is leal, .ind it is difficult to sdfe how any one could 
reasonably deny that that was llie casi. For the same reason “common sense " would 
define a redlity to be an appcaianee .about whirti there was no doubt, t., In who 
appears gent’e in thought, word and eU'cd, is in lealitv so. Popular usage, theiefoie, 
recognises no sharp d'sUnction which w’ouKl rob appearance of its leality 01 reality of its 
appearance; and it has yet to be shown that the* distinction can be maml.uncd si lentili- 
cally and philosophically. * 


176. 'run .Si.Lf. 

t 

In ch. 4 it was shown that the- jirore.ss of satisfying a secondary nce el 
is one of gradual elahotation and development. The notion of self, the're- 
fore, cannot be of allpeivadiiig inijiortance, as is the atmosphere to a 
flying bird. We haveleaint already fsec. O9) that a notion is definable 
not by immediate content, but by possible develofiment, and hence we* 
deduce that the assumption of the constant presence of self in the form cT 
an idea assists litthi in its inter[nt tation. 

Let us now' face the nie.uiing of the words of which “ I ” is the best 
representative (.sec. 163). in infinity it is not infrequent for an individual 
to be fitted out with two or nunc sehes; let u.s say,'«with the normal self 
and with an abnormal self. These .selves indicate that at different times 
different centres attract and sort the rn.itter of ob.scrvaVlon and thought. 
In this way different aJiiJities, different departments of knowledge and 
different temperaments gradually develop—as in two unrelated children - 
considerably widening the already existing breach. Psychologically this 
is fiut a branching off of secondary complications, a process which, in 
theory, is unlimited. Mental derangement, then, introduces tlie first 
doubt as to the generally accepted meaning of “ I.” 

Insanity is but sanity exaggerated in some direction.^ Amring the sane, 
accordingly, the majority have no supreme principle to’ which the whole 
of their life docs obeisance. In politics, for instance, a man may be dull, 
slow, oversubtle, blind, prejudiced, a self-decdiver; while in business the 

r 

. appealanccs exist. That isab$otately'’<;Ctta{R,'at)d to deny it is nonsense. 
And whatever »;Kistil must belong to taesdity” .(Bradley, and Reality, 1897, 
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same individual may be the opposite: keen, quick, pcnc'.rntin", clear, 
impartial and a self-observer. Yet the co-existence of these two trends, 
removed from one another like two rivers which never meet, is usually 
not even suspected by the individual whq gen^fally thinks that he^ is 
pursuing one ronsisteo^t course. 

hurthermore, what is true of large interests, is true generally^ We have 
innumerable principles of action for different circumstances, each of which 
calls it.self “I.” We are continually changing the signification of the 
word when wc use the first personal pronoun, and if any one else had 
to dcline for us its various meanings, he would be sadly perplexed. To 
our superiors wc are deferential, to our inferiors condescending, to children 
[)atronising, to our family affectionate, to mankind indifferent; in some 
ri'spects sympathetic and in others callous. In this way, also, our many 
habits rc\eal almdit as many characters (s('C. 65a). 

Now since inefficiency drives deathwards, confusion and insanity have 
their ligorous limits. Hence needs will more or less Ipave one centre 
around which to turn, and consequently self-reference, reference to inci¬ 
dents connected and to be connected with the deeper needs of the organ¬ 
ism, is naturally of frequent occurrence. Accordingly the ideal man would 
Ik- one who used the word “ I ” unerjuivocally: he would be one perfect 
organiMn. However, the very nature of tlie flow of thought rules that 
no unnecessary reference should at any time occur, and, in consequence, 
we find that, inspecting concrete stretches of thought, our key-word or 
Its e(}uivalent, is generally absent. Even whcie it is frequently employed, as 
foi desi-riptive purpo.ses, the word, like a iiuick-change artist, possesses no per¬ 
manent features, but 6nly appeals in vaiymg complc.xes, as it has appeared 
befon.. Indeed, fundamentally it is but one of a host of systems, such 
a-' those of time and space, which constantly lecur or develop, and tlie 
contest supjjlies its significame at any time. We have not, then, some 
great shadow in perpetual attendance, bu^ a word with no exclusive con¬ 
notation. 

\Ve must, therefore, reject the easy assumption that because a certain 
word is fre(iuently*t:tnployed, its meaning always remains the same. , Look¬ 
ing hack upon our ow'h thought, we observe no Sul^er t, like an admiral on 
the bridge of his flagship, dictating and controlling, some man above the maij 
or in the man; we only note a process of development which requires no 
sut h assumption. Arduous* examination finds no immaterial Subject 
which is mysteriously affected and spontaneously affects other things; 
it only meets with a single plane without any unanalysable entities.,, A 
contentless Subject, or one •not analysable into elements like any^ptber 
thing, is neither moits nor less than a pre-scientifie- conception. lift its' 
place we must put the theory oC developing complications (or associations) 
where the importance and meaning of the word “I” is casual and 
ephcmenal. , . ^ 

Again. Needs gradually and systematically change from birth, to death. 
For this reason the longings for boisterous play, for adventure, for court- 
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ship or for strenuous endeavour, are no accidental suggestions of an ego, 
On the contrary, the individual, the “ I,” but reflects or expresses these 
developing longings based on changing needs. W’e only imagine that 
we have been born, as an inference from general observation, and we are 
greater strangers to the younger self of three years old thaii to .iny chance 
passer-by who is about the same age as ourselves. Similarly, the staid ness 
of old ago can only with difficulty be compared with the romping nature 
of youth. In the truest sense, therefore, every great change wbi('h we 
undergo, and we undergo many of these during a lifetime, creates a new 
self, the old self bearing almost the same relation to us at any lime as the 
cast-off skin to the emerging snake. It is as if a succession of individuals 
had occupied a certain tenement called a body, and as if we felt bound 
by courtesy to ignore the differences in the tenants. As a matter of science, 
however, we have, on the non-bodily plane, a number fcf individuals coin¬ 
ciding with the most important stages between infancy and senility.* 

In the visuq.1 universe, organisms represent unmistakable landmarks 
which can no more he safely ignored than walls or pits; and ihe'^e organ¬ 
isms have histories. The t)rganism that re-appears most, we refer to as 
“ I ”; or if we include what runs parallel with that organism’s visual »*\iit- 
ence—smells, fears, and trains of various systems the word “ I ’’ has 
some other centre, not however unrelated to the seen orgatiism. lieiK'e 
“1” and ‘’you” have distinct meanings without implying anything definite 
as to phenomena untl noumcna, appearances and realities. We have already 
seen, accordingly, that the nature of .self represents no s'tahle evisteiu c, 
(juality or size. The problem before us is not to be solved by those wlio 
assume that words can only I)e used in one sense.! 

170:1. The N’aioue ok Mind. 

The point of view adopted in thi', work lias liceii .strictly .irvalytical. Th:it is lo say, 
lo employ our tenninology, wc li.ive reduced exhausted systems to uncxli.niilcd une->. 
Hence the Irorly as well as the mind .Vnd the world have been analysed out of exisu-mre, 
as water is analysed awa^ into oxygen and hydrogen, leaving it to a .synthetic treatment 
to reconstruct them. With reg.ird to phy.sic» this reconstruction is unnecessary here; 
but we will try in thi.s place to understand the meaning of the wo/tl Mind. 

If we look clo.se 1 y into the matter, we .shall probably find that the several .senses i?o 
not express the one worUrin vi many separate terms, as if, for instance, colour weic 
another form of touch. At first .sight, the position which we are criticising appear., 
plausible, since we may imagine that with each sense ferfeet, each .sense woulil give 
precisely what the other gives, only in term.s of its own. In that case we should lie 
confronted with several dififerent world.s, each, in a .sen.se, a copy of the olhet ; .and wc 
should wonder why one world, interyjreted in one sense, doe-s not suffice. The inadetyuary 
of this plausible theory may be illustrated a.s follow-s.^ If we take the .senses as viewed 

■* As far as the memorj' of our past is perfect aad influences us, so far does our whole 
life present a single individuality. Where the mejnory, however, is very imperfect, as it 
normally is, and where fresh influences rule, as they usually do, there we ought to speak 
ttf.successivc individualities. Else, if we press the argument, we shall have to acknowledge 
that our individuality lielonm to the parents from'worn, we descend, and so on, 

t The above analy.sis of uic self agrees, I find, suKstanbatty with that of Mach’s in the 
fii-sl chapter of his Bcitrage, 1886. See also \Appiaraiuc and Reality, 1897) 

on the seif. 
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from the “ph^'-icnl” ‘.t'lndpfuri, the supposed equivalents of sound, sight, touch or 
smell (iir wives, elhtr waves, contact, or loose smell particles) may be imagined as 
develojitd to perfection, the sense of smell, for example, yielding a prodigious quantity 
of (ktiil Jscvertlitlcss the chasm between the difterent senses would remain precisely 
IS wide IS I vtr. The differences would be such as are implied in the differences between 
ir wnvt s and ether w ivci (compare sound with sight), in objects being directly in contact 
or only throuj,h loo'e particles (compaie touch with smell), and in spcafic processes (com¬ 
pare the diHeitncc s in the structures of the various sense organs). Here, then, we have 
siiL,gt sled not one ideniical world expressed in several different terms, nor several worlds 
esimssed in severil terms; but one world composed, so to speak, of so many p^rts, 
corresi)ondin,r to the various stimuli which aflect the various senses For this reason, 
I’ll knowh Igt gamed by one sense cannot possibly tell us what the other senses disclose, 
except It be liy inference based on wide study ; and for this same reason, the parallelistic 
nd the phii ibstic concept^ms must be dispensed with or re inlcipreted. 

ke isi Tu ig along this line, we arc enabled to que-^tion another plausible doctrine. It 
n’\ b( Slid for example, that the stveril sense worlds arc one; that is to say, that 
diftenn' senses refe/only to different degrees of coniplexitj in sensorv development, in 
w ich ca I supposing sight to be the Highest sense, ill the olbei senses, if sufficiently 
dcK I ipci', would become* identicil with the sense of sight Against this one must con 
nd tl at j irfecting each of the sense organs separUely and cm its oi^i basis, like perfcct- 
ig inous mnhine' each of which his a difUrent object, brings the different senses 
n ’ll irer, 'bough fundiinentilly this does not exclude ill “sensory” matter like ill 
‘ jiliv je d ” in it ei from being one 

We no V go i step farther, ind im giiit the w irld is i disdnctionlcss continuum 
eq b’e of dt\clo|>meiit in nia’iv clireeli >ns, iiut is ihe plnsieisl imagines his physical 
\ ii'd to 1 e We now obtiin the possibil v of niiy inexhiusttd ind exhausted systems, 
o ii if these systems regircleJ as exhausted we speik of as the body, another as the mind. 

I lew aie we »o picture to oursclies tin latter, assui img its existence^ The following 
111 ilm leply iniy be given In his first s( ’gi wc nmgiiu ihe individual is i feeling germ 
r 'eriii f feeling, siniihi to the tielile )i Visuil biologicil germ out of which the 
‘jilu 1 ii oi,^iincni tic VC bps Tint germ ol feeling ,s almost homogeneous at the 
t inmtntt nen*, it dfidojis vtry shuvlv oinpiied with the biologicil gtiin asexhaustel; 
ind t lint o'" devtlopiiKnl follows lint ol neivous devLlo,iin( nt Given that the 
liel iig ,erm (like the phisiologicil icll) his in enviionmtnt, and inteiaction will ensue, 
s I consecpuncc of which the feeling germ (like tlic pbvsiiilo,,ual etll) will grow and be 
111 hfied \.t last, mind, like 1 odv, I ’’Ul i lenmle ehiuce Conditions fivourmg, that 
t I Im,, I tonus in time more and riiu sysiumfii ally dihuintiated icictiiig diHerently 
*o ditleicnt circumstances; far example, die adult meets one rein irk with doubt and 
inotln r wi'h belief In the Ixady is evluiistcd we 1 ive a nwM i./f ^'ir/'/«4’'and ptr- 
nantnth i odifud system. What is to m iti h thes^ eliiiacleiistics m the mind .as ex 
I lusted? We answer that we hive to rcgiril the feeling germ as growing in complexity 
nd is being |)ermancntly modifiel, thmigh llit mmd as immediately given sJiows no 
sensible 11 ate, .and though insight into its s iit,ture is yet i piubloin re’served for future 
inneritions We need not imagine this luntal tissue as closely corresponding to that of 
•'e orginisni, for much of the orginism’s work is exli i mental We must, hovvever, 
im iginc It IS persist’ng and beioming well define 1 or ill defined accotding to the vigour 
cif Its activity As with the body, we shall have lo judge of its reality and life by its 
1 ehavioui rather than by its mo;^ passive states, since the mind, foi all mten'S atiff pur- 
jioscs, like many part^ of the bcxlj' to winch it coiresponds, is de d in deep sleep. So is 
It with the mind generalfy^ Its existence for the observer >%ntially in its activity, 
.nd in so fat as we abstract from thaf, to that extent the mind loses its characteristics. 

We hive to imagine the mind’s activity .is we do the activity of the body, Owing to 
special environment and otiginal endowment, every feclmggeim will develop to some 
extent differently. We notefthe fixed v.iriety of ways in which the mind responds to 
prinnry and secondary stimuli--lo emerging sensitions and emerging thoughts—and 
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judge accordingly. In agreement with the nature of the rc'.pon^e we speak of individual 
hojx', fear, doubt, belief, passion, intelligctice, resolution, oljstinacy, kindnes-, or Justii-c, 
and the bare states of feeling are interpreted by the gmenal mental r<mte\i as given by 
wide knowledge. In this tissue of feeling, as it changes, we Iwve the individual niiml. 
The general antecedents of'mental action, or the propelling forces, also lescmble oid> in 
some portions the physical antecedents of action. To repre.sent hungei, thii>t, dimbi, 
joy, pain, we have feelings which show little individuality as comirared with the iccom 
panying pbv’siological changes; but these feelings, too, only disapfrear after a certain course 
of activity, e,g,y the feeling of hunger disappears after eating. For the mind tin si*, and 
not the stomach or the heart, are the concrete springs of thought and actum. Tliu->, 
too, according to the form which processes assume, we speak of doubling, ilnnking, 
hoping and acting. 

Leaving aside action, it is not easy to discover the features which m.nk oil an in li\idu.il 
mind from the world which surrounds it. Foremost m fixingjihe nature ol mind w> hno 
perhaps the feelings of hungei, doubt, etc., and the general methods of respim ,0 to -'inym 
and imvarywg circumstances, .is in deliberate and leflex action; thougli t‘\en .imoni; 
these factors certain inclinations or tendencies funucntly take thi'lead and d>‘i.iiiiine 
other possible couises of action to a very conddciable degree. Again, .ill lh.it is given 
secondarily, in the memory,—especiall) if elaborated by the imagination, is con 
.sidered part of the . 5 elf as exhausted. Accoidingly, since our thoughts and om speech 
and action aie but re-elaliorated inenuuie,, they fiuiii conslitufent parts in our notion oi 
the nature of an individual, and, theiefore, that which is priniaiily given, is, liy umtrisi, 
regarded as extra-mental. I'he both, abo, esiiecially in so far as it Is coniKC'nl witii 
feelings, forms pari of the mind oi self. Everything else, iherefoie, as othi i bodii*-, 
things or minds, is excluded from the notion of an individual mind. In letrosoei i-xa 
the developed images represent the mind's jiast. 

Since the seif resembles the oigaiiisin, its points of view w'ill be organit. Heiu'e 
as the needs are connected in one interacting whole, each need repre.sents the self nioie oi 
less completely ; and Lonseejuenth the m.in as .i w hole speaks in every need del cm* ined 
action. To im.igiric the m.in as being pl.vced beliind this unfolded feeling-geim, i., as we 
h.ave .said before, to assume a imnti 'uliind a mind. To assert that tin- niiml, fike a 
showman with his marionctii s, sits behii'd a curiam and directs the play, deteimines what 
to do, and carries out plans, is mertly to tiific with .and to exasperate the seanlict altc 
trutli. For my part I |ireler a coiKcptiou of mind which .shall be in haimon> with facts 
rather than one which merely „oineides with some favourite theory. 

If the reasoning in the last pai.xgr.iph be correct, then it follows that cti.inges in in¬ 
dividuality are to lie expected, fust .is'^ilie body remains essentially the s.xme m the child 
as in the njan, in the uneducated person a- in the cduc.xted one, in hiftbil as in relleciion. 
in insanity as in .sanity, so does the nienl.xl tissue. Could we examine the laitei, we* 
should find that strict continuity was nut wanting. However, as th'b living mind is to us 
fundamentally the active mind, we must allow for the radical transfoimalioiis liicrein 
. observable. 


Reviewing what has lieen put forward '“n these rematk.s on the ftature eif mind, it must 
be evident that, necessary as some such notion must,be, the absence of a ttacc-ihlr min i 
oigxnisra, and the fact that that organisn' is regarded as exhausted, made it impci.itivi* to 
build psychology on a soil that shall net be constantly subsiding, ri.sing ami shilling. 
I have, therefore, rejected the individualistic standpoint in psychology ; and I have 
made no pretence to a philosophic treatment, the gr^ce and .smoothness of v<fhich are 


usually obtained by an extensive suli-uditing of facts. 



17 7.—pRESENTAf IONS. 

the Subject hypothesis tS cdnuel^tj the presentational theory, 
j j^hjects were thought of as being placed before, presented to, a mysleri- 
ous something called consciousness, and thdse;pr&sentation.s were imagined 
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as passive clay moulded into shape by Subjective Activity. Such a view is 
as unprofitable as it is unwarranted. In the final analysis there is no 
Subject and there are no Presentations; there are only systems of one 
kind, all happenings being per se (sec. 8o). • ; 

i 

Note tliat the word Presentation is absent from our psychological vocabulary, and also 
tliat Its nic.inini' implieb a spatial factor. 

178. —Inner and Outer. 

“ Inside the skin ” and “ outside the skin ” embody a fair distinction. As- 
the soul was supposed to feel in the body and through the body, secondary 
and primary systems were referred respectively to the soul and to the 
world. U’lth a slight advance in discrimination this interpretation was. 
discoseit d to be g mistake, for the body, like the world, it was contended, 
w.is mate rial, while the soul was neither material nor spatial. Hence inner 
and outer have now come to mean spiritual and material, and the eternal 
self is re'>rarded as that portion which at any time form* the core of in¬ 
dividual existence. Ip accordance with the previous analysis we can, 
of course, accept neither the older nor the more recent distinctions. To 
us there is but one w’orld.” 

i 

17 9.—Experience. 

A plain word such as Experience should scarcely need any comment. 
It seems unambiguous enough. Yet philosopheis have spoken about it in 
subdued tones and with bated breath. No one can deny experience, 
thej argued; but experience implies a supernoinial Subject; hence ex¬ 
perience iiroves that there are Subjects. Now if exiieiience be something 
which has only to do with Siibiecis, then I do not know w'hat it implies. 
I take experience e'^sentially to mean that which happens to anything, 
stone, tree or man. Or if the word is to he ^restricted to highly organ¬ 
ised beings, then experience w'ould mean fi developed form of undergoing 
or happening. In this sense, whatever happens— the simplest system or 
the most complexy-forms an experience. 

The .iliovf criticism is written with speci.il refcrcnci to I’jof. Waid’s Naturalism and 
A^noUuiUN. As the word Experience has a number of meanings attached to it, I have 
reject'd it from my psychological vocabularj. • 

• ' 
tSo. —P.SYCIIOPHYSICAL PaRALLEUSM. 

The doctrine of psychophysical parallelism i.s supposed to express 
of the great truths wrested /rom nature. It a.sserts that every portion in 
the secondary series has a phy.sical counterpart in th^ j ;rvous system and 
vice versa, that is to say, every|hing nervous or mediate has its jpeut^il or 
immediate correlate^ and everything mental or immediate^^its ni^ous or 
mediate correlate. ' Nothing could be moit inconsistent witli otcir' data— 
leaving aside fundamentakikssumptions—than such a theory. For instance, 
the complex and manifold processes, from the arrival of sight stimuli to 
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the development of a visual system—conskier onU tht' enormously compli¬ 
cated structure of the eye—which give the physical exfilanation its value, 
are not at all represented on the supposed non-bodily i)lane. It is allowed, 
in like manner, that the bodily processes which intervene between the 
desire to move and the movement itself, a highly intricate series, are un¬ 
represented on the non-bodily plane, and here, therefore, the parallelism 
is again absent. In a similar way, the processes implied in the ‘‘as¬ 
sociation of ideas,” as well as the nature of retention, are genetally let'oi; 
nised as being traceable physically while unrepresented in the non-jjhysu al 
series. So, also, the majority of the feelings must be taken as but j)ooi 
parallels to their physical counterparts. When we come to needs, wc are 
again faced by the same fact that the inarticulate feelings, like hunger, 
etc., which correspond to them are very poor equivalents of the inheriteil 
complex organic tendencies, and that a parallel to the^mass of systems 
which make up the body—nerves, mus( les, blood, etc.—is entirely w ant¬ 
ing. So it is ^ith the process of satisfying a need as represenU'd 1 )\ 
ivervous elaboration. While the latter is immensely involved, the formt-r 
shows an insignificant medley or concourse of v'ague feelings and few 
distinct images. [Test the abir:^e step hv step.] Under these circumstances 
one fails to see the usefulness of the theory, and one cannot contt'ive th.it 
anything but speculative necessities could have evolved so monstrous a 
comparison. If we consider phj siological re.searche.s, we have something 
like a complete scheme accounting for human activity; but if we regard 
the non-physiological portion, all coherency vanishes, and things happen 
in a most unaccountable fashion, as far as human activity is concerned. 
As Clark Murray {//afitthooh, 18S5, p. 407) well says: “Apart from 
anatomical study, muscular sensation can no more reveal the structure, 
or even the exi.stcnce, of muscles than a sound can tell the form of the 
cochlea, or a colour can reveal the rods and cones of the retina.” 

What is false in practice/ is no truer in theory. The movements in the 
lingual apparatus, which are supposed to run parallel with the vocal 
sounds uttered at the time, are merely facts of the same order as the 
sounds. Both sets of occurrences can with equal propriety or inqwo[)riety 
be entitled mental or material. The lingual movements, whether con¬ 
sidered a.s sights or resistance feelings, are but primary sy.stems, and the 
.same must be said of the sound.s; thus to .say tJie thing sounds is as correc t 
as to say the thing resists. Henc'e psycho-phy'.sical parallelism is a delusion, 
for there are two .sets of fact.s of the same order, and these only touch at 
some points. The probable reason of the apparent parallelism we shall 
learn later (see. 189). Meanwhile we need ooly notice that the parallel¬ 
ism or concomitance is such a.s. we find, for instance, between usefulness 
and pleasantnes.s, and is owing to the presence of a central need from 
which a farge number of lines radiate. 

^ jfhe nature of parallelism may be illustrated as follows: whenever we see the liell- 
^ammer touch the sideb of the licll, a‘sound \s heard, md. the loudness of this sound 
.Ooricbpondb to the violence with which the hamifler is seen to rut-ve. So also the hands 
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on a watrh dial move parallel with the works inside the watch, as when on turning the 
watch key, ihe hands on the dial move. Here there is a known connection accompanying 
the paiallelism. [( 7 /Vv other paraUrls.^ So also is it with the brain and anything seen. 
“ If while one watches ‘ the lark soaring and singing in the blinding sky,’ the other peers 
into his head as he watches” (Ward, Naturalism and AgnoMicism, l 999 , ii, p. 12), the 
parallelism lies in the brain movements observed by the latter, which vary directly with 
the piciuies «)bserved by the former. It Is as if we followed the hurrying rain-clouds by 
noting then n-llcctions in a lake, or told the want of rain by the cracked and crumbled soil.’’ 

181.—^Memory. 

If recaclioiis left no more traces behind than clouds passing above the 
stsa which they momentarily darken, aircomprehensive .statements would 
be impossible. Certainly, the assumption underlying all I have said or 
.t 11 we can say is that of the existence of a memory. It is, therefore, 
necessary to lecapitulate the general conclusions on the subject. Com¬ 
paring piimary s'^stems with secondar} ones, we note the following 
ch.ir.icteristics; The pre-membered system or, as we may call it, the 
vmontroltable .system, (i) can be fixed for a long timti; (2) is almost 
inexhaustible as regards fre.sh detail; (3) has an environment; and {4) 
apjiears generally definite in outline. The re-membered system or, as we 
may cal! it, the confrollal-le system, more or less lacks the above signs; 
and in so far as it approaches the.se by it.self, it tends to be confounded with 
the uncontrollable system or .sensation. 'J'hat is to say, the image (i) can 
only be fixed for a short time; (2) is .soon exhausted as to detail; (3) 
shows but the barest sugge.stion of an environment; .and (4) is vague and 
indistinct. ^ 

'I'he above characteristics, however, do not touch the kernel of the 
memory problem, for it is easy to imagine these distinctions abolished 
witln)iit any confusion arising betw'een primary and .secondary systems, 
'fhe fundamental difference lies in the fact tliat tlie .systems are given in a 
senes, and that po.sition in a series indicates primary and .secondary 
systems. We have complications which ^miplRisise the distinction: we 
sa)' “This happened yesterday,” because tliat phrase is secondarily 
attached to the imaged event. If, then, a view fits in at one end—the 
to-day end—we cflll it primary; but in jiroportion as it falls into the 
schi'ine called ye.sterday, la.st year, or twenty yt^ars ago, so we call it 
seeondary. Po.sition in a series is, then, the final distinction which divides 
past irom present (sec. 124). 

Lastly, we are compelled to believe that this .scries is its own explanation, 
since systems are not seldom ranged in the wrong portion of the series 
without our suspecting the error. In insanity the i)Ositions may be fatally 
mixed, anti m sanity there only a probability that any particular faqt is 
occu[)ying its rightful place. Hence the trustworthin- ss of memory can 
only be tested by further appeals to the memory, a proceeding which has 
no theoretical .significance.! 

* lleymans, Zur Paraffe/ismui/rdgf, 1898 ; and Wundt, U«l>tr psythische CausaiitU^ 
1894. ' 

IScc Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism ^ 1899, pp. 156-9. » 
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182.—Spack. 

On account of some fanciful freak of fashion the nature of space has 
played an important piirt in speculative inquiries, and for this reason, the 
attribute of space is employed by writers to separate matter from mind. 
“The object world," says Bain, “is distinguished by the property called 
extension . . . The subject world is our experience of everything not 
extended ... a pleasure, a volition, a thought, are facts of the sidyet t 
world, or mind proper” (Se/iscs anL InfeEe^f, 18 ^ 4 , 1 ). “All pheno¬ 

mena of the external world," writes Sully, “ are phenomena in spac e, and 
have the space-attributes of position and extension. The phenomena of 
the internal world are said to be in time only, and not in spare; or, in 
other words, to be unextendod” {^Hiiman Alind, 1892 , i, p. 7 ). Such 
being the contention, shall analyse the notion of. space in detail, 
taking visual systems for our ba.sis of discussion. 

The first thin^ we notke is the narrow range of vision. We think that 
we see a great (Teal at a glance; but that is only because inferenc iMially 
fills out the spots left \acant by observation. A simple experiment will 
illustrate the above. Take the following row of figures 

739188308 t0273G-fmn26S31283927l755981078 
which in itself occu[)ie^ little space. \Examine t/ie r<nv of fa^urei up^tde 
dmvn.] If the eye is fixed on tJie first figure for the first time, any figure 
after the fifth or sixth figure ceases to be distinguised; if on one in the 
centre, the result is similar. This experiment makes it evident that little is 
seen at a glance, however much thi^ may .seem to be contradicted 
by what we know. Take again the word undawminationalh. 
[Examine th word upside dow/i.j Here it is easy to imagine that we 
do see the word as a whole, yet if we place a thin point before 
the y or above the second a these points remain unseen if our eyes are 
fixed on the first letter, ((^r take the word Aufmerksamkeitsschwankunj^en.) 
Clearly, we are able to observe at a glance very few details, inference 
continually coming to our assistance. We ca.sually look down the road, and 
a great deal appears to develop; but if we examine our memory, we find 
that we have attended to, or there have developed, only broad and vague 
outlines. In proportiorf as we wish for additional material, so we restrict 
the immediate scope of vision. A glance out of my window as I write 
reveals half a town, but continued observation of parts of the field of 
sight yields ever unsuspected detail. What is seen is eked out by what is 
inferred, and is indeed almost entirely made up of inferences. [7esi.] In 
iiddition we must not forget that all so-^lled sensations are after¬ 
sensations (.sec. 19 ). 

The suggested size of objects is largely a matter of inference. Looking 
through the hollow of my nearly-closed fisf at the silver bridge which the 
moon'has built right before me across the S 69 ., the Vast expanse shrivels 
into a jvery little space. [iWb/f generaily the,effect on sise when one eye alone is 
'v$ed?\ Thus the large steamer far out.at sea is but an inch or two in 
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length when measured by its appearance. So in the seemingly extensive 
panorama revealed through a pane of glass we notice that the stately 
windows some hundreds of yards away appear but an inch high. Again, 
the conspicuous letters of the sign-boards in the ,distance are very small 
when we measure them by comparison with the finger which we hold up 
for that ])urpose. What we see, therefore, is interpreted as to sixe by our 
knowledge of what it would look like at close quarters; or, more^strictly, 
this hapix'ns in ihe comparatively rare cases when there is a need for 
interijretation. The visual size of things, at any time, varies from nothing 
upwards to the point of most convenient,nearness, everything disappearing 
at a sufficient distance. Trees, which are really about the same size, 
\v hen seen in a long avenue grow smaller or larger as we recede or advance. 
'I'he tall fat tory chimney, far away, which by comparison still looks tall, 
oct upies about oijp third of an inch in length in my view of it. So, too, a 
small ])oiid may reflect a magnificent view. Strictly speaking, then, the 
real si/e of anything varies directly with the distance from which it is 
observed, a near view being no more real than a distant one. \Experi- 
mcntaliy te^t Hit matter of this parai^raph.\ 

The three-dimensional nature of space yields even more interesting 
results. 'I'he first great fact we learn is that distance can only be 
apjirec iated as, or is constituted by, a system of lines or surfaces. The sea, 
ior instance, appears to touch the shore which I am approaching from the 
iields ; while seen near by, from the edge of the cliflF, the waves are loo feet 
below'. In a case like this, supposing the shore to be previou.sly unknown, 
and I lo-membcr such a case, it would be impo-.sible to say that it was 
not ap[iro\imately fx' the sea level. Once more, I think I see a dark 
growth on a low bush within a lew yaids of me, but the dark spot 
proves, on closer inspection, to be a boat a mile or more out on the 
water; and in the same way a large vessel in the olfing sails, as regards 
.sight, across the mast top of .t vessel in the h.ubour close by. Again, 
the water line of a ve.ssel fairly near, sifems higher than the breakers 
on the shore, while a boat farther out is apparently higher still. Finally, 
while from the position which I am occup 3 ing, the trunks of two lime 
trees look about fifty yards apart, their crowns apparently melt into one 
another. \Experiment in the above dirtcfumi] * 


* 

It IS a well known fiicl that snow-plains give no reliable indication of distance. 
Abereioinliie refers to this; and u\btVjtl and Totuh, 1S04, p. 43) says tbit ‘*in 

the Alps, for e\.iinple, a glacier which is some inilca di.stint may (if there are no inter- 
\oning signs of distance) .seem only a few hundied yards ofl.” Abbott learnedly argues 
in his book that the notion of space i.s due to sight .ind not to touch ; but he makes no 
.11 tempt to show what space or ffimension consists in. Bailby (Berkeleys Theory of 
I'tsion, 1S42) occupies an inteimediate position, holding that sight ci- velops indeptodently 
of touch. ‘ Vj ■'; 

Let ii.s, however, examine a crbcial instance. 1 know a view where 
several sets of chimney stacks and the jroof of some buildings occupy 

about the same level. Looking out of the window in the ordinary way, 

22 
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the many distances, ow ing to the traceable tletail, are readily observable 
and measurable. Bending down, so that the bases of the stacks are 
hidden from sight, all that is seen equally touches the window sill, 
distance being wliolly obliterated. This is even better demonstrated by 
an experiment. Let two or more similarly placed sets of chimney stai'ks 
be drawn on pajier, the farthest being drawn largest and clearest. I'hen, 
by covering over the bases and the intervening surfaces, the fartln*st would 
be judged nearest, though all appeared in a line. Endlessly as the cvpt ri- 
ment may be varied, we learn that apart from inference through per^pec- 
tive^ distinctness and departure from norma/ size (wdiich aie but an 
indifferent measure) depth is only recognised when represented by \ isual 
contours and surfaces. (See Lipps, Studien, 1S85, p. 71,) Accoidingly, 
we find that when we profess to see depth we member in a rapid suivey,* 
a number of lines in relation, the result of which membenng we tall depth. 
Uneducated si^/it, as illustrated by infants, ^nows accordingly nothing 0/ 
depth and distance, nor of vertical and horizontal, for only by seeinc^ thini;\ 
together, with jhst the lines necessary, are we prmdded jvith these notions. 
Depth-seeing is heme a complicated process tv he re a number of visual details 
have to de^oelop in relation. \^Tesf the above contention?^ 

From what is knowm of the e>e, and by w'hat can be established 
experimentally, it follows that for something to he seen, it must not be 
covered by an opacpie body. Hence, since objects of vision must lu‘ 
parallel with the parallel-placed eyes, and since our eyes cannot move as 
freely as our hands, immediate sight supplies us only with a knowledge of 
opaque tactile surfaces. The third limension, then, is indicated by 
additional complexity in what is visually given, and will be developed or 
not according to the visual possibilities existing at a given moment. Thus 
when we look at the sea through somew'hat distant railings on a terrace, 
the visual conditions permit us only to see a perpendicular wall-like .surface. 
So again, if we observe the sea from behind some trees, the horizon opposite 
only reaches some few feet up^he tree trunks. Here, however, owing to 
familiar differentiation, the sea is seen as horizontal and the trees as 
perpendicular. Xevertheless the differences of plape, horizontal and 
perpendicular, are not given in w^hat is developed, our perception of them 
being ba.sed on the ctvmmon knowledge that the sea is large and trees 
are small. So if I consider the blade of grass before me to be something 
more than a green shadow, it is because Jthe visual changes, due to a 
strong wind, .show that the blade of grass does not behave like a shadow. 
Generally .speaking, then, we speak of depth and distance when certain 
groupings show certain familiar characteristics. Apart from s,uch 
familiarity we are, in certain ca.ses, liable t^ be deceived, and assuming 
extreme unfamiliarity, as with an infant, nothing but a blur develops. 

* In all effective sight there is continual tnoveiUent of the eyes. t\ ithout .such 
continiul movement very little can be seen, and hence the resting eyes h.ivc liiile sense 
of space. Some author»contend that the muscular strain in eye movements measures the 
space... , 
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Taking, therefore, the facts as they are, we cannot speak of two or three 
dimensions, or of dimensions at all, or of the plane of vision being perpen¬ 
dicular rather than horizontal, or vice versa. We have rather to do with visual 
distinctness and indistinctness, with familiar groupings and the like \ and 
according to the features developed, so we speak of height, breadth and 
depth. In agreement with this, it is as unjustifiable to say that only a 
screen of colour is given to sight as that we only see depth. Both 
statements are relatively true and untrue, and what are called the three 
<limension'-’ are simultaneously differentiated by the growing infant. 
When, therefore, we dissolve visual details, by nearly closing the eyes, the 
almost horizontal sea shore, as seen from the sea, and the perpendicular 
cliffs whi(h bound it, or, under like circumstances, the floor and the walls 
of a room, readily form into one indefinable plane. \Repeat the experiments^^ 
We understanc^ now how a smooth looking glass can, with absolute 
fidelity, rt present the supposed three dimensions of space. Since depth 
consists of a systematic arrangement of lines, a mirror is able to display 
every kind of visual fact. Other classes of data equally cdhfirm this view. 
A box draw'll on paper in bare outline irresistibly suggests depth, and that 
solely because the lines, being drawn in relation, represent depth, as such. 
Sfi, likt‘wise, when a draw'ing now appears as a staircase and now as an 
overhanging wall (James, Psychology^ 1890, i, p. 256), the strange trans¬ 
formation depends on the visual point of view we take of the lines present. 
When, again, a painting only remotely hints at depth, omitting here 
binocular vision, that is because the artist was either unable or did not 
care to insert those lines which fully suggest the third dimension. 
[J)etermi?ie the differct,:* between seeing a picture with one eye and with both.] 
The stereoscope, by supplying evident depth wdiere only apparent depth was 
previously observed, is a seeming e.xception only, for in .so far as certain 
lines are ab.sent, the stereoscope will not show relief. The secret of this 
instrument lies in the character of binocular visiyn. Looking at any good 
picture, such as Marcus Stone’s “ In LovdJ” with one eye only, we seem 
instantly to obtain a sense of depth which is almost one with the sense 
obtained from observing the scene it pictures. In the ordinary stereoscope 
advantage is taken of this fact of each eye exclusively emphasising 
certain lines, so that through the fusion of tw’o slightly differing views, 
we obtain a sense of depth surpassing ordinary binocular vision (sec. 125), 
Yet even this exaggeration is wholly and solely a question of lines, a 
thoroughly bad photograph or picture necessarily appearing flat in 
monocular as in stereoscopic vision. Shadows illustrate the other extreme. 
Owing to the presence of but a single outline of one shade, or rather the 
omission of certain other lines, the three-dimensional v^'w is changed into 
a purely tw'o-dimensional one. [Test all the above?] 

Strictly speaking, a photograph or .'v picture of anything three-dimensioned, is three- 
dimcnsioiied as far as sight is oMtcerned. To see the picture like a fiat surface is next to 
impossible, and if this were Our object and we attained it, we should see a blur and not 
a picture. Just as an exaggerated stereoscopic view betrays itself through its over- 
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emphasis, so the ordin.iiy picture tells its talc of prcsuiiicd tactile flatness by under- 
emphasis of the third dimension as ordinarily seen, lly a gradual disappearance of 
distinguishir^ lines, therefore, a retreating landscape slowly loses its pronounced tri¬ 
dimensional character, showing that the difl'erences between dimensions arc of tlegree ami 
not of kind, while with a dterease of visual efficiency or an increase of darkness the same 
eflect of dimensional obliteration will be produced. ['Lest these last points.'] 

Artificial distance is normally present, because things, to be seen 
properly, are usually observed from certain visual distances from the 
body. This theoretical inconvenience of artificial distance intiy be, with 
advantage, almost removed by booking with eyes nearly closed at the 
sharp angle formed by two w'alls. The vagueness resulting lias here a 
double effect. Owing to the w^iping out of distinct tracc.s, dejith is 
abolished, while the indistinctness of the total visual field places the flat 
view where the eyelashes are. Here all depth whateve* is lost. [E.xperi- 
ineni?] 

We may add one word more as to the nature of seen depth. The most 
striking caje w‘hich w’e cun examine is certainly the view we gain when 
standing in the middle of a thoroughfare with high buildings bounding it 
right and left. Here, if anywhere, the three dimensions are to he met 
with; depth apparently stares us in the face, and the outlook seems the 
very opposite to that offered by a white-washed ivall. Yet any gijod paint¬ 
ing or mirrored reflexion of such a thoroughfare dispels this mistaken 
reasoning. We can see the frontages only in so far as they face us. Henc'c 
extremely little is seen of each house, w'hich allows for a great many of 
them being seen before the field of siglft is covered with them. Still, since 
we are well acquainted with buildings, every inch>-ift the line of sight is 
recognised and clothed with meaning, when necessary. We know' also 
that the little which w'e see will develop into much on our approach, and 
this possible material of vision is promptly thought of as actually present, 
which it is not. A singje house which we face occupies as much visual 
space as a long array of .simultaneously .seen buildings, the difference being 
that in the latter case little is apprehended directly of each of the sti uctures. 
It is by reason of the (juantity of detail seen and 'infierred, that a straight 
avenue of trees seems to stretch to an interminable length before the two 
sides meet. Abolish \he seen and inferred detail, and a blank wall re¬ 
mains. Precisely the same explaisation accounts for the fact that the roud 
does not seem to rise like a wall, the plentiftil known detail being such .is 
we connect with onward rather than with upward movetnent. Illusions as 
to depth or height might, therefore, be experimentally induced. Thus 
through some peculiarity of a bay at low tide, I though;^ that I was looking at 
hills and the sky beyond, when sand and water constituted the real scene. 
It is a matter for discussion how far the third dtmension can be decom- 

^ ^ ^ 1 j ^ 

posed experimentally. > ’ .• ‘ ‘ 

If we ignore the cxistence/of 'Visual .depth, we have still the other two 
dinjensions to explain; for the various forms which devclojj, spread out 
and up at various angles. That such, complex yision is not unactiuircdy 
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can be easily illustrated. Negatively we notice it in the instance of a bold 
sketch, where we say that we see a carriage when but a dozen strokes are 
traceable. Positively we see it in the puzzle-picture where one set of lines 
contains two sets of drawings. Here the obvioijs and well known figures 
confront us, while the other figures are hidden and must be searched for. 
Indeed, our visual education consists in finding details where'none were 
previously suspected; while the specialist is one who sees much where 
others see little. However, a simple experiment strikingly exemplifies 
what is here contended for. I am looking at a full page reproduction in 
an illustrated paper, portraying about a 'dozen officers sitting round a long 
table on the South African veldt. Only two of these twelve sit on chairs, 
while the others are seated on boxes of all shapes and sizes. There is also 
on the farther side of the improvised dining-table a corrugated iron wall 
or partition. Tint scene as a whole unfolds itself at the first glance as 
though the eye mechanically and instantaneously assimilated the scheme. 
I now turn the picture upside down, when the whole scene vanishes and 
a confused patch alone is apparent. As 1 continue looking, I note how 
I hunt for lines and shapes, and how I eagerly follow up any scent on 
whit'h I may have chanced. Discounting this development, the fact is 
plain that the scene owed its existence to familiarity, and that the absence 
of familiarity in the upside-down picture resulted in the blur which we have 
described. Two-dimensioned form and size, then, -ignoring hereditary 
predispositions,—are no more given than the third dimension. To trace 
a thing up or down, to the right or to the left, implies the apprehension of 
contours or outlines, and as a perfect blur h.is no contours or outlines, 
therefore all height and breadth dimensions aie as artificially produced as 
tlic depth dimension. In the upside-down picture some contours existed, 
since the case chosen is scarcely an ideal one; but reflection seems to 
point to the fact that apart from visual activity or development there is no 
visual differentiation—^no lines, i.j shapes,—ii^ a word, no dimensional 
.sight. This is not so strange, if wc allow that seeing, like everything 
organic, forms a teleological process, and that hence nothing is seen apart 
from such process In strictne.ss, tlu reforc, the two-dimensional field of 
vision, like the third dimension, is determined by what we have learnt in 
the past, those lines which seemingly [loint throughward being matched 
by others which seemingly point upwafds and sideways. Thus possibly 
in agreement with sea 189, alf the three dimensions arc eijually construc¬ 
tions or rather developments, and this is borne out by the growth of in¬ 
telligent vi.sion in infants. [Examine the question of Hvo~dimensional 


vision.\ ^ , 

If our surmise be correct, a conclusion follows whi b. is of the utmost 
importance to us. The^difference between the scene on the South African 
veldt and the reproduced photographic snapshot which reflects it, is great; 
but far greater .still is the difference between the picture and tHe view 
gained by the simple method of turning* it upside-down. In the latter 


case, vision scarcely exists, and in a perfect instance of this nature, the 
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residue would rtsembk a throbbing ache or a tingling feeling, rather than 
fully developed sight We seem, therefore, to be face to fact herewith 
the matter of vision, minus its subtle developmemts If this be so, we 
have come to the partfng of the ways where the senso of sight sejiiratts 
Itself from, or unites with, its fellow senses 

When we s.ec colour, we observe at least a uniform surf ice environed b) rtlui sui 
faces, from which il is difterentiated by its special characteristics If we t tliuk the e 
other suifices, we stare into nothingness ind all colour is gone, or, at best, '} eic rennii'. 
onlv' a vague feeling [/r (hat o ''] Closed eje vision, again, presents a iliinein^ nuilti 
tilde of dots, ver} like pricks < n the skin', hu^ even these dots are the lesiil 11 i Ii ine 
or complicated process Whi.n this pu eeia does not tike place, we have no vt Iiitn in 1 no 
dimensions left, but merely i ut meous feelings [/i thu w*'] A shape! ssiloi 1 i gust 
of wma, a swarm of tees, an indifferent form like that of a rock, mav 1 m i led is 

hiving volume , but i siringe medley of <I its, as in o^m closed eje visi n, in ii > w i> le 

sembles masses, voluine-> oi lines Ihe undeveloped man, then, hhnil, nil Inks i 
c dour sense and space sense, the foimer s’nse, like the litterj arising fiom devilopinent 
By organised attempts the th i is is rediii ed to cosmos, end this is done 1 \ s^si m iiu 11} 
developing visual <*steins, singling out in tins wav p irtions of the thn an I er \ in 
points, lines, surf ices ind volui i Spm , stri tly speaking, has m dun n ion We 
have only a conijilex of bins, or changes in he held of visual dtvelopm i t r itteiiti m 
By persistent changes th it field 1 ec lines pilinlly exlnu'tid, ind will t iief i ent i 
space Hence space as we kn i v it, is ill the spice p iss'ble 
We speak, inleed < diree dim nsiin , / , hi ght, breadth, thicki es is if ] le 

could, like i tn indi mi le of tnrec stie’s, be divided inti three parts T > imi^ in tlir e 

lines meeting in one point ii niht ing’es to ne mother [(Otiftriut ^ nh 'nu j, w uid 
convey no meaning of our spate to any one who had lietn lei^uainted with onI» ll » 
three lines The notion of i | nit, of 1 le lehJi, of erookeelness, of form, that i to i\, 
of space as it is given, wi ulel be 1 ddtn fiom him He wouM know theise iliici line ind 
nothing beside \n\ aid d line, su one it an ingle of 45«^i luj thickening of the 
1 nes, would open i new w wll t i him lo the noimal adult there exists in iiulifinil 
number of lines, p nnts, sh ipcs an I brcrtioiis If hi sum^ these up in a formuii, Ih it is 
inertly for comi nitnee 

The fact tint space is r girded t tii dimensional his suggi sted i ni iintani of 
absurdities to those who have i^il is' ed triemstlvcs the pertinent ijutstion as to whit is 
the nature of space II is is though f wtri said that since a perpendicular lint nny he 
drawn in hoo directions—up or down, liertfort there tould be in smh i 1 lu tbie , <t 
four, or more directions, or one direction only AJen have also reasonttl fr mi i tii 
dimensional world lo a two dimensionil ind a four liinensionat onfi' Let us accordingly 
isaume a one dim nsionil being who is j ul of i straight line. Now do< s it mike sense 
to think of a line that shift hive no breaeith ind no depth? It ccrtiinly dots ii it 
Lvery imaginable line cximplihi s ev ry elrection at once A perpendicular line willumt 
breadth or depth is a monstrosity, arel cannot be ce^ceived. Hence all the irgimenis 
alout one ditneasional or two dimensional lieings which are to illustrate the evisUiiee of 
four dimensional beings are based on hire abstractions. Though men are supposed to 
be three-dimensioned, yet they neither live m the third dimension alone, nor irc thiv 
iwatt of taking advantage of any two dimensioned or one>dimeusion&d htint' Why, 
then, assume beings who live m a fourth dimension aud pWy tncks on those who live 
in three other dimeiiMons ? Why not innagine a being whicMives and moves (-’) ind h is 
Us being m a nialhemattral point? Why not havieubcmgs for every kind of dirertion? 
Why art we three dimensional beings unaware of any two-dimension il bungs? How 
could* lemgs </fmr d mensions escape deUution as regards their three dinunsions, and 
how ^Hilc' a being of one dimension, a fbiuth dimension, interfere with bungs ot dimtn 
sions o which it does not belong> The three/iimension 1 doctrine eif since must be 
reg rcled with u^pcion, for such a division merely selects cer' iin few fictors which are 
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not what ihoy appear to be. We know noih;ng of a space less than three-climensioned, 
as ordinarily understood, and the conception of three bare dimensions, is empty. Thus 
also the notion of a four-dimensional or five-dimensional space is a barren play upon 
numbers, arising frotn the handling of misunderstood formulae. 

' ' ■' 1 , 'A 

We may turn now to more general considerations. We. 1 ,oq|c .upon a 
])iece of land, and we remark that there is space to build twOTty houses 
on ; so, too, we glance into our purse, and say that it is empty,, Np,w note, 
not only is vision three-dimensional, but its field is unbroken by g.ny points 
of no vi.sion. Hence we never see nothing, never really gaze into vacancy. 
AVhat do we mean, then, by an empty f)ur.se ? There is but one answer. 
C'ertain lines are observed, where certain other lines or complexes are 
imaginable. Instead of th^ worn lining, sovereign.s might be seen; instead 
of heaps of refuse, houses might be seen. It is not that a full purse is an 
empty purse plu# coins; it is a purse the lining of which is made of gold 
and not of leather. 

What, then* is meant by space and empty space 1 Are they a mysterious 
somewliere where lines are placed, a hole without walls where things are 
situated ? One fails to catch the sense of these phrases, except in terms 
of lines. If the nearest row of houses which is within the view were pulled 
down, I could see the exterior of the next row behind it. So, too,- the 
(\\terior of the row to be pulled down could be made to vani.sh, by build¬ 
ing in front of it, by changing the lines. Similarly, since only one line in 
one ])osition can be seen on a smooth two-dimensional plane, two things 
cannot simultaneously occupy the same spat'c. Again, most lines may 
])e displaced by others; and hence men speak of latent lines, of .space. 
Infinite space, e.xcep^Hs meaning infinite expanse, or infinite endeavour to 
.see, is iiilinite nonsense: you m^ght as well say that you could .imagine 
a room without boundaries. If we could stand on an overhanging pro¬ 
montory of a flat world and look outwards, we should have the immediate 
environment of the eyes, and around u^, popha])s, some grey e.xpanse. 
d'his expanse might be imagined indefinitely retreating as w'c advance 
into the gloom; but wijie out the lines, wipe out sight, and ngt space but 
nothing is left. •Assume that we are beings of but one sense, that of 
vi.sion, and there ctin be little doubt that by space we mean certain line 
relations and details; and that apart from these relations the word has * 
no meaning. Thus space, being a relation between systems, cannot exist 
prior to systems, nor can it‘survive them. Large, small, round, square, 
are visual terms. When we are once convinced that space is no^^* gloin 
into w'hich the world fits, our difficulties are soon overcome. : 

'I'he .spaeS of .to^ch or#resistance has the same chanTcter a^that of 
vi.sion. Take this e^^mpie: resistance is felt; I my arm with that 
feeling of resistance in thep8.lm of my hand; I try to close, the hand, 
and certain uniform resistances develop. I then speak of holding in my 
hand a large, heavy'and .smooth ball. ^These cpmpouri 4 ed’\fedmgs are 
the immediately .given solid matter (Sec. 172). When, tlierefore, in 
matters of touch we refer to moving things, or empty space, these tactual 
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facts of a highly developed order (see. 19) are invariably implied ; and 
apart from them the word Space loses all meaning. If, again, two senses 
yield the same notion of space, it Is because a. comparison can be drawn 
between what happens cn each case. A large visual t.able viewed close 
by is, for this reason, connected with the equally large supply of touch 
material, and this because there is generally equality in relativi- si/c, 
roughnes.s, division, etc. [TJ-j/.] 

The other senses, if only regarded at their best, are likewise* sjiatial. 
We can tell by sound a big waterfall from a small one, or the crash of a 
house from the fall of a piece of bread. Depth, too, can be well obsci ved 
in the increasing volume of sound of a heavy railway van that is approach¬ 
ing us. Uj) and down, as well as position, have also somethiiig co’-jes- 
j)onding to them in sound. Doubtless hearing is still far from rivalling 
touch or sight,—since it is strictly three-dimensioned, offeA few details, and 
is discontinuous,—but it occupies nevertheless substantially the same 
position. The rising and falling of the sound, however liable to misin¬ 
terpretation, as are visual and tactile systems, is as much a .si)atial tact as 
the visual scheme, and since they occur together, we may sj)eak as 
legitimately of aural space as t)f touch space or sight spact*. I'<;r this 
reason it is allowable perhaps to imagine a man who can hear every 
atom of his food, and hear his whole environment.* Again, the remain¬ 
ing senses, those of smell, taste, temperature, 2>ain, etc., can likewise be 
conceived of as spatial, and that by virtue of their yielding details ninth 
are comparable in some respects to those of vision and touch. ()ur cat.i 
logue is not yet endeil, for, as far as the feeling element is concerned, all 
desires, sentiments, emotions, doubts, hoi)e.s, fears,"jind volitions, corres- 
jwnding as they do in point f)f time with certain traceable nervous states, 
have theoretically a right to be ct>nsidored as spatial. Their rudimentary 
condition, as regards wholesale v orresjmndence with touch and sight, is a 
mere accident so far as iw'e are concerned. Special non-transferable 
qualities all these have; but this is true also of the two master-senses. 
To say that a sound is not e.\ten(le<l, meaning thereby that sounds are 
not sights, is an unilluminating remark; it were as trae^-o .say that sights 
are not extended because they are not sounds. Nothing is e.isier than to 
imagine sound to be a guide to touch, as sight is, and with a correspond¬ 
ing three-fold aural division given, \ve have three-dimen.sional aural space. 
And so on with all happenings. [Tes/.] * 

^ The nature of .secondary .systems is here also of importance, for three- 
dimensional vi.sual .space exi.sts in that portion of the series which we call 
memory, and might equally exist as regards,,touch,images-(sec. 169). 
■■I'his is so x>lain that it is difficult to realise how a thought-of friend or a 
re-developed visual .system, having certain, lines, could be considered as 
nnextended. To us it must be final that th^ thin^ sensed and the thing 

I * •> 

*Oi>'tlie Iora 1 ii,alion of .sounds, see 'krles, CJeher das Erkmnen der Sihallrithlungy 
1890, aud iluiil.'rhcrg and Pierce, The forafisatiBn of Sound, 1894. 
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imaged are one, equally extended or non-extended, though blurred images 
wipe out dimensions and motion. [EAi^ermen/.] 

Nor is it easy to understand what is implied in space being a single 
expanse. I have many times observed simultaneity in ..primary and 
secondary views; for instance; while reading quickly, I havb'ri^nstated a 
visual scene (sec. 120). There is no compelling reason, in theory at 
lea.st, why I should not think simultaneously of the same thing in the 
same position in which I am now taking account of it by means of the 
sense-s. As space is a visual complex, all we can say is that many'sjJaces 
may exist, but that on any one gi\^en plane, they naturall]^^cannot 
mingle. In this sense, too, we must interpret the spatial appearance of 
things from different di.stances, for here we obtain an infinite number of 
worlds or spaces, arbitrarily swelling and shrinking. [TesfJ] 

Wc have comjfieted our analysis of the nature of space. When^exten- 
sion i.s said to be a property of the primary world, one of two things may 
bv- mcanc. It may be contended'that only that which is seen or touched is 
primary ; hut then the theory is reduced to this, that we arbitrarily include 
in the definition of what is primary two only out of many kinds of systems. 
Or else we may mean that sight and touch alone point to space; but this 
we have found to be more than doubtful. Hence we reject the philosophic 
doctrine of space. Space is only a casual aspect of things, especially jf rc- 
.stricted to sight and touch, and introduces no fundamental divisions. It is 
in itself a highly elaborated complex, which has no existence apart from 
visual, tactile' or aural systems; njor can we think of space as being the 
mould in which shapes are cast, or as capable of pre-existing and surviving 
shapes. For this reastJn one of Kant’s form.s of thought finds no support 
in fact. Space Is no underivable form of thought, nor is it the foundation 
of a broad-based classification.* 

Such is our ultimate conclusion on this important topic. To' have 
found a line of demarcation as deiinite as ,that which divides the sea.frbm 
the rocky shore, would have compelled us to re-consider our general stand¬ 
point. As it is, the philosophical distinction i.s not a scientific one., It 
was born in days when a close dissection of notions was only undertaken 
in a speculative manner, t.e., from the point of viejv of some other equally 
speculative theory. The psychologist is not satisfied with definiiig.the 
contents of such philosophic notions; he shows them to have ^^isen 
illegitimately. . , . 

For the .sake of simplicity I have ignored those characteristics conneett^ wjfwfyisioJl 
which seenied to be of less importance. They are the following: ' ' 

(i) The field of sight cannot bg correctly describeii ns a perpendicular. plaiie mF colour; 
the inside of a bowb forming the concave of half a sphere would ’ ^tfet represent it.’ At 
the same time the concavity, since sight is partial and teloolc^mt; is not yisifjje'Vit can 
only be traced in suii^iag'^^p^tbe. directions in which visual systems the 

physiological side tHis'is i11ultra{c(J.,hy the practically 'spherical imtufe of the eye, me ex¬ 
posed conve.x half of whicH is thjS c'omplemei^t of the shape of the visual field. .iV 

' ■ ' i ‘ ^ 

• J. S. Mill {Examinathn, 1865, p. 230'says that “the idea of Space is, at bottom, 
one of lime.” * 
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(2) Every portion of the retina is not equally sensitive to liqht. In seeing, this is 
observed in the fact that only a small part of what is within the view, when the eyes are 
at rest, appears distinct. If we scan, with eyes fixed, the margin of the fiehl of sight, we 
find that what is observed loses in definiteness and in cohmr. YExperiment.^ With 
adults, however, what is va^iely seen at the margin is intcri)reted by relevant memories, 
and also serves as a mode of visual transition. 

(3) (<*) Without moving the head or the body, all the details in the field (jf vision im¬ 
mediately in front of us, to right and left, up and down, may be developed consecutively 
with equal clearness, the margins of sight being displaced. [Expcriwefi/.] Along with 
these changes go certain organic feelings of varjnng strain; and if we loi'b into a 
mirror, we shall learn that in such a case the eyes move freely in their .sockets to right 
and left, up and down, to right and tiown, converging, becoming ])arallel, and the 
like. {/>) More can be seen, if the observcr’.s eyes are consecutively observed 10 be op¬ 
posite different stationary points. [ExpertJ/tc///.] Here also feelings are nolice.Tble ; and 
a mirror proves that the head is changing its posititm while the other portions of the body 
are at rest, (e) Leaving out all complexities, I may be moving, or I may he on a 
steamer or in a train, and then I have the kirgest possible visual fi^cl and a new set of 
feelings, (d) Among other non-visual changes is the strain in seeing with effort and in 
accommodation for near objects. [Test points (t), (2) atiJ (3).] 

Berkeley was compelled to admit that “the visible stpiare is fitter than the visible 
circle to repre.sent the tangible square’' {Essay on Yision, 1709, sec. 142). With this 
admi.ssion that argument breaks down which tleteeis no likeness between toiirli and sight, 
and deduces accordingly the notion of extension fiom touch alone, as if touch were not a 
complex product like sight (sec. 19). In the .same wayj. S. Mill is without an answer 
when Sir W'illiam Hamilton urges that if sight takes cogni.sance of colour, it can only do 
so by taking cognisance of .some .sort of contour (J. S. Mill, Examination, 1S65, pp. 238- 
41). If these two positions he granted, a.s ajiparently they must be, then we have a 
complete case for the possible independence of the visual appreciation of space. Trof. Bain 
contends that measurement ]>y yards or feet injjjlies paces and movements of the arms ; 
but, strange to say, he offers no e\idcnc<‘ beyontl his assertion *.,tT{ain, Si/ts,.i and In 
teilecl, 1894, pp. 3S9 tf.). The visual yard, assureiJly, is a vatTcTmie a.s long as it remains 
true to itself and il.s enviroment, while iis shrinking with distance, brings with it no j.ai 
in the visual harmony. I'or the rest, it is injiuliciuus to a.ssurne that in practice any sense, 
visual or other, doe.snot gain assistance from hints thrown out by its fellow smses. Tliu.s 
the feelings connected with the movements of eye, neck and limlr, are sure !■> as.si.st in 
visual apprehension. * « 

The following are articles on sp,ace perception which have appeared in psychological 
journals. Arbcr, Conzvixenz- ttnd Acrommodationshe'iS'e^nj^en, 1896-7 ; Ashley, Jnten- 
rity of Light in Visual Estimatrs of Depth, 1898; Binet, La Perception de r Etendiic par 
POeil, 1886; Bourdon [La Pererption Viiuelle de la Profondeur, 1897) concludes (p. 54) 
that monocular vision supplifs no jK>tif»n of depth, nor does convergence do so properly ; 
but biretinal vision does; “normal space, in the .strictest sen.se of the word, is a visual 
phenomenon ” ; Bourdon, Travaux Rt'rents sur la Perception Visuelle tic la Profondeur, 
1896; Bourdon, La Perception Monoeulaire de la Profoudeupy 1898; ("oruelius, Zw 
fheorie des rdumlichen Vorstellens, 1891 ; Dunan, LEspaec Tactile, 

1888; Dunany Un Nouveau Cas de Guirison tV AveugU’tiiy 18^; Egger, La Perception 
de PEtendue par POeil, 1886: Ford, The Original Datum of Space-Consciousness, 1893; 
llillcbrand. Das Verhaltniss von Accommodation und Kpnvergenz ztir Tiefenlohaiiiation, 
1894 ; liillcbrand, Jn Sachen der optischen Tiefenlok^isalioHi 1897 i Hy-slop, Hclmholtds 
'I heory of Space-Perception, 1S91 ; Experinmttt in Sfeue Perception, 1S94 ; Janet, 

■' Y'> 

' Similarly fames, Psychology, 1890, ii, p. 367: , 5 * Me^ureinent iinplie.s a stuff to 
measure. Retinal .sensations mve the stuff; O^ijective tj^ngs/orm the yard stick ; motion 
does the measuring operation, StWeW {fb^BkHiuistsein ', pp. 48 9) reasons that 
place is directly apfwchendcd, that movement atlds extension, and that .sound has no ex¬ 
tension because the ears cannot be moved independifsntly. 
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De la PtrceptioH Visitc/’t /It la Distan/e, 1879; James, The Orij^inai Datum of Space- 
Conic{oustt€'<!, 1803; JiuM, Uebtr JlnnmwahrnchmunscM, 1896; Judd, Visual Ft rceptiou 
of the Third Diiiteitsiou, 1898; Montgomery, Spate and Touchy 1885; Muller, Uehtr 
Rattmwaht nchmuHn f'tim monocularen imlirecien Schen, 1S98 ; Rive, Sur la Genlse de la 
Notion tf Ii\pa<e, 1889; Robertson, The P^yrholo^cal Theorpof Extension, 1888 ; Robin- 
'•on, ] i^hi IntiHsity and Depth Perception, 1896; Spencer, Our Space-Consciousness: A 
Riply, 1S90; Stratton, The Spatial Harmony of Touch andSi^ht, 1899; Stuttfpf, Ueber 
h n piViholoA^then Urprunc; tier RaumvorsteUun^, 1873; Sul^, The Qteestwnqf Visual 
Pin/ption in Gtrmany, 1878 ; Tawny, The Pt.rception of Two Points not the Space-Thret- 
hold, iSoi;: Venn, Onr Contiol of Space and Time, 1881; Ward, The Psychological 
'Ikioiy of Pktcnsionf 1S89 ; and Wundt, Zur Theorie der raumlicken Gesichtswahmeh- 
mun^in, 1898. * 

182a. —Thk Spack ok Sight and Touch. 

A>. we ha%e seen, Bain and others allot the first place as regards space to touch, and 
I hey legaul sight as becoming intelligible only through tactile reactions. A study of 
iJif.inrj, however, eWes not bear out such a view. The thild lea/'ns to disiriminate visii- 
a V, indtpt/idtiitly of touching thint,'^. So true is this that adults are astonished when 
•/ tant\ > I ',\ind to touch without in any way tonni'Ctin^ if with what is seen, and vice verm. 

1 IS win n things movc-^-when the same pictuie continuously changos its frame—that the 
< 'iild begins to diftVrentiate what is visu.dl)'gi\en to Ihi adult. This lieing so, and the visual 
inter'st li.iving an independence of ils own, the chihl's power of visual discrimination 
111 omes progressively perfected. Sight is, therofoie, in no fund.amental sense a handmaid 
()i touch, and the visual world has much in it that could not lie imagincil by blind men. 
'I hi wools a house, a church, a sir/ct, a full, a landscape, convey to us scarcely any intel- 
ligil 1 ( iiKaning s'l far as touch is coneeincd. No blind man could feci these things, in 
.Uiything like the fulness in which we sec them. And how, tor instance, should a being 
til i>ro cd of sight, trinslate tnir picture of a tice into touch thought ^ The truth seems to 
I'l th t sight is not prinnrily dependent on touch. \Coiiipaic a wall as seen with one 
ii t/.l.^ • 

i 

Tb(, alion, aga**!, ii'tit 40uch is something more juiinitive, more immediately given, 
and Its! coiiiphx, Ilian sight, is soon dispelleii when \ve stutly its de\clopment in the 
\v I’lig chilli. There we sec that gr. 4 s;i,ng ami hamlling. pushing and pulling, pressing 
. nd « in s„n^, aie rapacities which unfold vei_\ hesitatingly. It is only when these lower 
tig"-, are oieicoinc tint the hand .seems e.asily to obes eomples impulses, and to examine 
n’miteb what is given by toueb. W''m that st.ige, ^ftei some years, is reached, we 
obvne the fjiocess complementary to that i>f sigi!t. l.a;a\ing aside lips .'ind tongue wc 
k'. iw tn.it the hands are the only appreciable metlium foi touch sensations. Just as the eyes 
m i\e to light and left and up .ami tlown, so the .arms, hand- and fingers form the focus 
ol touch. T 1 e tips df the fingers, being like shoit-sightcvl C5*cs on long movable stalks, 
c.'.n colleilively round a .small object; but they can s/< very little at a time, and it is 
with dilticuliy that they find themselves at home in the w'orlTl w'iihout the large canvas of 
-ighi. I-or this very rea.son, the blind m.in grepes hi- wav, and, in the dark, we examine 
ebjerts rcpcati'rll) and delicately. ^Mso, since the upix-i extremities are regularly applied 
for measurement, measurement comes to be in time prompt and exact. Here, however, 
what happens corresponds with what we know- of sight, where also the normal appearance 
of f.iiniliar things .serves for guidance in matters of measurement. And agmn,.as in sight, 
-() in touch, the .s|iatial judgment represents the summation of a complicated series and is 
properly an aftcr-scnsatlon. In addition, it need scarcely be mentioned that touch illusions, 
like sight illusions are not infrequent. I find that with the iina^ mation well in training 
1 can, excluding sight, imagine my resting extremities to l>e in almost any potion, and I 
.il>-u observe that my guesscS as to their whereabouts are often wide of the mark. ‘ [ 7 V.vr. j 
The conclusion, therefore, is that, as regards space, touch is not to be placed on a 
ditterent fooling from siglit. Both are complex developments, both develop to a consider¬ 
able extent indejjcndcntly, and both arft unintelligible unless we regard space as a com¬ 
plicated touch or sight .system. ^ 
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183,— Timf. 

Time implies certain observed changes, that which is being out of time. 
When, accordingly, we see one toothv in the wheel of a moving mailnno, 
twice reach the spot whence it started, while a tooth in another wheel < lose 
by makes but one revolution, we call that a difference in time. Weie the 
whole universe as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, the notion 
of time would not exist. Time merely expresses certain observed lel.itions 
of a certain class; a kind of fourth dimension which enables two things to 
occupy the same place. By the very nature) of the relation, then, all but 
simultaneous happenings are comparable. While, for instance, the st'coiid 
hand of a clock goes round once, certain sentiments, thoughts, sighls and 
sounds may recur .se\eral times. Hence, as in this world of ihange ill 
systems give way to others, they can be all compared in that respi 11, th.it 
is to say in respect of time. 

Measurement of time depends on regularity of occurrence. If the wvuld 
reeled along like a drunkard w'hose stumblings cannot bp fon'told, we should 
only notice more or less of time without being able to measmo it properly. 
As it is, there is comparatiie order and regularity, and so wf‘ can, witli 
some degree of nicety, make temporal deductions by fixing on tlu pisMug 
and coming of a system or com[)lex hke the sun. 

To contend, therefori-, that things hafijjen in time, as in a womb, is to 
forget that w’e have only to do w'lth a labelled relation, and that in at t ni 
dance with normal develoiunent the relation, ow'ing to its fri'ciuency, ob¬ 
trudes itself, and is in due course baptiv^d into the fellowship of notions. 
Time, then, can only be thought of as a relation, and naiirdependently of 
things. To sweep away all changing s\ stems is to d^troy time; for theie ■ s 
no time apart from them. J’ure eternity is pure nothingness, 'i'o look 
before and after requires a position whence you look and one whither >0.1 
look, while to aboli.sh these two positions and yet to retain time is* as if \ou 
deluded yourself with the hope tlat the corpse drifting landwards is a lusij 
swimmer. 

Time is a relation and not a thing; it is a certain notion conseipient 
upon certain recurrent reactions. Kant’s second great'form of thought 
must hence be discounUd, his main contentions about it being question¬ 
able in fact. Wide in scope as tl^e time relation is, it is but one of in¬ 
numerable relations, and of no special theore^cal importance.* 


^ 184.—Order. / 

According to the needs of practical life and the stage which has been 
reached in human development, various relations are observed and insisted 
upon. Such words as far, near, close, removed—or much, little, adjoining, 

„ * 1887; KoHen, Ueberdm ZeUsinn, 18S1; Meum.inn. Zur 

*^92*3; Meumann, Z^r Esychologit Oer Zeitbe-,vf,si,(iH<!, 1 S 96 ; 
ghuiryinn isyi^togie der ZAtanschautmff, 189$; "steven,. 'nJsenu, 

be^. /«/«««, 1868. See Jso Mach, Beitni,,, iSbO, and MUnster- 
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distant—apply not only to space, but to other relations such as time, colour, 
tone and pleasure-pain schemes; for instance, we say that certain things 
are far removed from each other both in space and time. So, too, in the 
several hundred distinguishable shades of grey'which are intermediate 
between white and black; w'e speak of some as being farther removed 
from black than others. Thus in the tone scale some notes are hearer to or 
farther from some of the others. Nor is the spatial language employed 
metaphorically. It expresses the simple fact that there iSiSomething in the 
spatial relation which is to be, found in a number of other relations, such as 
those dealing with lines, colours or soubds. 

However, at this point the reader need only be reminded that there are 
armies of relationships, each of which may be called a form of thought, 
relationships which it would be well to examine in a scientific temper for 
the puri^ose of discovering the most pervading characteristics of systems. 

The sMiflent may note that such terms as blraighl line, perfect circle, length without 
hrciillh, mathematical point, absolute space, absolute time, perfectiops arc, in the first in- 
sianct, notions drawn by the ordinary man from the naive observation of the facts of 
LXi‘ unco. 

185. —Cause and Effpxt. 

A young child meets facts in a spirit of refreshing originality. The 
shilling piece, which, it is suggested, has disappeared because we whistled, 
and which we bring back by clapping our hands, has, for the child, 
literally vanished and then come back out of nothingness. Thus I can re*- 
(U velop an incident of two children watching with evident delight the sup¬ 
posed act of tl;r“'':mgji coin into the lire and fetching it out again, or the 
sujipo ,ed ac L of sharply rapping t!ic knuckles against the ends of the hard 
table without consequent injur}. For all the child knows matter and 
energy may be freely destroyed or added to, while things may happen for 
no reason <ir for opposite reasons. Tlierc is no necessity of thought 
whicli compels him to assume an antec »dent*for every change, or a rigid 
connection between what happens. 

^^'hat is true of the child, holds good of the adult, or of some adults. 

I ])ersonally feel* like the children described. I do not see, apart from 
mediate considerations, why the coins should not vanish into and out of 
nothingness : why I should not spirit ,the coins into and out of the fire : 
wliy tlio knuckles should not^be safely rapped; and why there should be 
any one explanation or any consistent explanation for anything at all. If 
we admit no backstairs interpretation, tliat is, no interpretation based on 
inference, the adult’s ordinary life leaves abundant room for such concrete 
or anarchical gencralisaticms.» Nor do I, even as an adult, feel any.com¬ 
pulsion as regards the order of existence. That the le*is a certain order, 
is merely a fact of memory, and our memory has feet of clay, a As I have 
said so oiten before secondary and iraesponsible complications form our 
knowledge, and it is a “game of chance whether our utterances are con¬ 
sistent and orderly, or inconsistent and disorderly, wliile even this gener¬ 
alisation is doubtful. 
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'rhe law of identity has been invoked as an indlsjjutable truth. Who 
can doubt that A is . 1 , or a button a button, or a tree a tree.? This sup¬ 
posed law, considered as a matter of practice and not of tlicory, is as true 
as it is trite, since it ignores all distinctions and embraces everytliing. Vet 
its truth is not so evident as people think. It is doubtful whether A is 
ever A, however we hedge the saying round. Thought is in constant flux, 
this statement being itself a passing theory, and therefore appan*ntly every 
word, every sentence, and everything is constantly changing it.s me ining. 
In whatever way, accordingly, the sentence or the thought is fianiLil, it is 
in each case a concrete and differing thing. All we can say is that the 
statement is very true, as far as truths go. What is more, I see nothing 
necessary about it. is E, —black is white, — seems to nu' as sensiblt* a 
statement in pure thought as .1 is Both on theoretical and on pi ac- 
tical grounds, therefore, I feel tempted to question tie foremo^.t, and 
of course the most barren, contention of logicians. 

So with mathematics. Who can doubt that if to one apple vou atld 
another, you hav'e two ? No one, I answer, doubts this, w ho is easy going 
or who distinguishes between practical and theoretical statements. How'- 
ever, if the cry “ necessary ” is raised, we are bound to consider the 
question more closely. We have an apple before us. Its very nature 
implies that it is ever changing. It is constantly losing certain partiides, 
and adding others to its body. It also parts with much of itself to its 
environment in the form of smell. To this apple w'e add a .second one, 
and the scents mingle and .a host of organic and other changes and 
interchanges proceed rapidly and continuously. Hence it is only in a 
practical and arbritary sense that there is a detinke meaning in the con¬ 
tention that if to one apple be addeil another, we have two apples. If we 
ab.stract the changes mentioned, and speak of additions of figures, we have 
the problem of A is A over again, for a figure, like an apple, is a changing, 
something. That i and itare 2 is merely a concrete and arbitrary .state¬ 
ment of capital importance jiractically, but of little value theoretically. 

In this light the notion of cause and effect assumes a new form. As 
w'e grow older we more and more consistently ob.servc the same order of 
facts: the trickster and the conjuror are exposed; apparent div ergences 
are eliminated ; prediction is found to be trustworthy ; and anomalies are 
seen to be explicable. Hence wle express w’hat happens in pompous 
sentences of eternal and necessary laws of mSitter, energy and mind, when 
all we are justified in doing is to regard the conclusions arrived at a.s 
excellent working hypotheses which are not to be easily shaken or dis¬ 
placed by theories which find them inconv^iiegt. 

We arrive at the same result.s when we consider the facts in detail. I 
see a dish of butter melting by the firft, and I say that the fire melts the 
butter. Now visually I see the glowing coals and 1 see the butter under¬ 
going certain change.s. Extensive observation is my only visual wsarrant 
for finding aiiy connection between the two, otherwise it might be perhaps 
my presence that is the cause of the butter’s melting. If we go deeper 
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into the matter the A is A problem meets us again. Exhausted primary- 
systems or objects, like notions, are not so simple as they appear at 
first sight; they are not divided from one another as if they were so many 
separate universes on rather distant terms of acqui^intanceship. Thus if 
we follow in thought the changes in the glowing coal molecules as they 
affect their immediate environment and ultimately the butter molecules, 
we shall be tempted, as in our analysis of the process of satisfying a need, 
to speak of an elaborate and lengthy process of development rather than 
of the (ire melting the butter, or of cause and effect. It is as though we 
were to argue that because we press a button and immediately see a hall 
brilliantly lit up, therefore there is a direct connection between any button 
pressed and a large place illumined. If the facts are to be truly stated, 
the whole process must be minutely described, and such a description would 
show it to be ejj,tirely different from the empty cause and effect formula, 
(/ranting, however, that the complexity is so great, and the factors co¬ 
operating so innumerable as to make an exhaustive statement of the 
process impossible, it may still be urged that the cause and effect problem 
remains. Let us assume, it may be argued, a less primitive formulation 
than the one generally employed, yet it would still be true that, so far as 
we know, every set of consequents flows out of a set of antecedents. To 
this I answer that, practically, it is so ; every known change is encountered 
in conjunction with other changes, the absence of which latter changes, 
known or unknown, is accompanied by the absence of the former. This 
conclusion, stated undogmatically, but with a due recognition of the 
ever-present ^difficulty of exhausti\“tely tracing a process, may be accepted 
as containing air important practical distinction; but let us cease to speak 
of necessities of thought. 

I hiwo often mtirvelled how illogical some hum.an beings contrive to be. Recently I 
dame across a girl of about thirteen who could only be said to be non-logical. Wherever 
fancy or interest entered, her statonients were ali'<:ilutek' unreliable and thoroughly in- 
consc<iuent. She rejected any course of reasoning which clashed with her notions, and 
accepted in its place any and every assertion as proof of her position. Of coarse, where 
pecuniary and other prejudices are .allowed to prevail, as they so often are, there all 
defensible reasoning ■'also ceases. Logic, as commonly understood, is a matter of 
temperament, except where necessity demands right thinking.. 


i86 .—Frkedom. 

According to the illustrious Kant, the unavoidable problems of the 
pure reason are God, freedom and immortality {Kritik der ninen Fernun/t, 
2nd ed., 1787, Introduction^ III). Our unavoidable problem is different: 
it is to supply a consistent psychological theory as ^rrived at by an 
Analysis of facts, and our aim has, therefore, nothing to do with either 
supporting or combating any ^particular philosophy or religion. The 
question of freedom Nevertheless interests us. Insufficient investigation, 
undertaken under the guidance of preconceived notions, had suggested 
that no connected account could be given of man’s actions; but a closer 
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inquiry seemed to threaten this apparently useful conclusion. Hence 
Kant ingeniously suggested that since the law of cause and effect was, in 
his vi^v, phenomenaj, and man noumenal, therefore that law did not affect 
humanity. Man, therefore, was free. We have already ajjpreciated the 
vanity of the phenoinenalist’s position; yet a further word is necessary 
here as regards this special development of the theory. The world is one. 
Subjectless and Objectless, except in a mediate sense. Even if it were 
not, however, little would be gained for freedom by the Kantian position. 
Of noumena we can postulate nothing, not necessity, nor freedom, nor 
action. An action, for instance, is a distinjptly phenomenal or observable 
fact, and hence cannot be referred to the noumenal. The noumenal man 
cannot be said even to be, still less to act; to say, then, that his nction is 
free, is to confuse the two realms. Noumenal man cannot be said to be 
bound by necessity, since we know nothing of him. \Ve cannot assert 
that he is, or that he acts, or that he is not bound by laws. 

The whole position unfortunately was forced; it assumed as false what 
Avas true, and aS true what was false. It postulated that motivated action 
was fatal to morality, while, on the contrary, morality will only reach its 
goal when the full import of these motives is appreciated. Kant pointed 
to certain deductions from the indeterminist theory as proof of it, whereas 
these deductions—such as those embodying the notions of forgiveness, 
punishment, merit, repentance—are, on the whole, general methods of 
evading the serious demands of morality. In short, the problem f)f 
freedom was a fictitious problem whose solution was not to be found in 
the noumenal w'orld, but lay in the setting aside of the problem itself as 
arising out of a confusion ol thought. In a uni|ary scheme of things, 
there is no room either for philosophic freedom or for the noumenal world 
M'hich is to serve as its e.vplanation, nor do we admit that the negation of 
necessity leads a step beyond .such negation. The fight doctrine on th^‘ 
Kantian basis is that in the noumenal world, as in the Buddhist’s Nirvana, 
there is neither necessity nor frd'edom, neither action nor inaction. 

187, —Mkntal Activity. 

< 

The “synthetic unitjr of apperception” is a well sounding phrase with 
little meaning. It is usually illustrated somewhat in this fashion. “ Nature 
gives us only a mass of visual lines, or perhaps: a distinctionless con¬ 
tinuum, and our apperceptive powers pick And choose, carefully selecting 
those lines which go to the making of a system, and pushing aside those 
other lines which are irrelevant. At the same time, like a dressmaker, 
we arrange things: we see the lines in suclj a way that the system is 
developed with its parts in due relation to one another, while the system 
itself is regarded in relation to other system^s, thus yielding two-dimensional 
and, three-dimensional .systems. .As with-.single percepts, .so is it with 
trains of thought or with combinations. Subjective activity elaborates 
the World of things and thoughts; it makes its sy.stems out of a featureless 
continuum, if that continuum be not flesh of its own flesh.” 
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In observation we find no energy (except as defined in secs. 173 and 
here), and hence neither physical nor mental activity, apperception being 
something added to the facts. We observe only certain changes 
following a certain plan, /.<?., need-determined coijiplications, and apper¬ 
ception—in the sense of Subjective Activity—does not assist us in under¬ 
standing that plan. At the same time no trace of this power—a thing 
behind a thing—-exists, while to a.ssume it creates two problems where 
formerly there was but one. I repeat, exi.stence is one, and contains 
no noumenal Subject or Object,—no subject and object behind every 
subject and object. The world as gi^'n is ihe world, and theories of 
apperception and activity are shadows of it, presuming to explain the 
substance. 

It is <litficult to avoid such biicf terms as Activity, Knergy, Power and Force, and 
these words are frc(4rently employed throughout this work. 'Iheir real meaning is plain. 
\Vc speak, for instance, of attention energy, meaning hy it certain complex changes which 
llic hcKly umlergoes. So we speak of physical force, meaning by it certain observable 
changes when mass meets mass.* Accordingly in the secondary realm, mental activity 
means the observable relations between ideas as regards their succession and devclopmenl. 
Those four terms, then,—Activity, Energy, Power and Force—are .short foimulx for 
indicating certain definable changes. 

188.—Reason, Undkrstanding. 

Reason and Understanding, with cajjital letter.s, are terms which .should 
not hnd entrance into a strictly psychological vocabulary. They embody 
notions elaborated in speculative inquiries where facts are classified after 
the fa.shion of the man who di.sp^nses with rigorous re.search. Deeply 
rooted as these’ wonls •are in common speech, they must the more con¬ 
sistently be ignored by psychologi.sts, until they gradually fall into 
disuse. T'hcy explain nothing, and they prevent explanation. They are, 
as were astrology and alchemy, too deeply tainted ever to be converted 
into valuable citizens in the comu'onwealtliof science. 

189.—Tn& Senses. 

In analysing thft nature of space, we traced back the full-blown three- 
dimensional [liclurc to a something whicli scarce^ retained any of the 
\»roperties of visual systems. The three dimensions were reduced to two, 
and we learned that by deducting the distance of ordinary vision and 
abolishing contours, the remaining two dimensions became doubtful in 
character. In this way a door was opened for the effective discu.ssion of 
the problem of the senses. While each sen.se was considered in its most 
highly developed aspect, in<full dress uniform, comparison was out of the 
question ; but the case is different when each of them is considered in its 
simplest possible form. Unfortunately there is no room here to make an 

* “ A certain variable quality of matter (the rate of change of it.s motion) is found to be 
invariably connected with the position relatively to it of other matter; considered as 
expressed in terms of this position, the quality is called Force ” (Clifford, Lectures^ 1S86, 
p. ? 7 S). 
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extensive analysis of the various senses similar to the analysis we have 
instituted of visual systems.* The visual inquiry must, therefore, be taken 
as an illustration of the general method of solution. This is the more per¬ 
missible as vision is tlie king of the senses, and as, therefore, the simpli¬ 
fication of this one sense removes the chief obstacle to a general scheme 
of conceptually reducing all sy.stems to one class. 

Let us assume, then, that careful examination has yielded the lowest 
factor in each sense or class of systems. Sound has ceased to be the 
sound we ordinarily know; so has smell; so have taste and touch j and 
so w'ith all systems. We have noticed that sight thus reduced comes 
to resemble conspicuously those vague systems we call elementary sen¬ 
sations or feelings. We shall, therefore, take for granted that a 
similar analysis of the various senses would produce a like result. 
Hence we have left for consideration a number of systenfs w'hich resejnble 
in their primitive condition vague feelings rather than definite integrals, or 
sensations and images. From this it is only fair to conclude that vision, 
hearing, etc., are not distinct qualities ; that they are not even related; but 
that in our model view of the world, they are various compounds of one 
simple feeling. Thus just as chalk may be thought of as in a piece, or as 
spread out on a blackboard to form the most dissimiliar figures, so the 
sense products may be regarded as world atoms, diversely compounded. 

The precise property of this residue is of little significance to u.s^ its 
simplicity and potency alone being pertinent. Hence as the feeling of 
resistance is at once one of the most inyjortant and yet one of the vaguest 
of feelings, we may regard it for the time being as the unit of existence, 
though we must exclude from that feeling all complexity added to it by 
accumulated acquisitions, or read into it by the inclusion of possible 
relations. 

It would be rash to deduce from this that the resistance feeling alone is 
the reality, or that that feeling^ leads us one step nearer to the ultimate. 
The conclusion is rather that a scarlet poppy and the dimmest of feelings 
are essentially on the same plane, the matter of both being alike, only 
variously compounded. Hence, too, all .systems—all notions and objects 
—no matter what their condition, are equally real and ultimate. 

Something more, however, may be said as regards the close relation of 

the sense material derived from different senses. In doing so, different 

ways are open to us. In eatihg, for instance, analysis proves that much 

of what has been attributed to the sense bf taste is due to the sense of 

smell. Here, then, men have universally confused two senses. So also 

with the senses connected with the skin, with»^)ains and with movements : 

because these various sensations—which analysis is dividing into ever 

more species—occur frequently togethcPj they have been more or less 

thrown into one group by all but the professional psychologi.st. In this 

ca^‘, loo, .sense differences are not obvious, the sensations of heat, cold 

& ' 


* The sense of touch is analysed in secs. 19 and 172. 
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and contact being related to one another, as are the sensations, say, of blue, 
red and green. We may approach the matter in another way, and say 
that sense material as such forms a poor basis of division. Various factors 
must be allowed for, as familiarity, quantity of detail, after-sensations and 
after-images, strain, connection with sense organs, movements involved, 
ease and continuousness of apprehension, and the like (sec. 120). \Experi- 
ment with the several senses!] If we do that, it will be seen that there is at 
least a prima facie case for denying that the sense material differs much, 
even when hearing is contrasted with seeing. Probably if we could alter 
the factors referred to, we might be unable to tell which is a sound sensa¬ 
tion and which a sight sensation. Once more, then, we find reason to 
think that the sense material offers no barriers to a unitary view of things. 

In this SKClion j^have only attempted to show that a simplified view of things is pos- 
siljlc which shall embrace all our acquisitions in one graduated scheme. There is no 
attempt hcic to account for the differences; but only to show that there are no violent 
breaks and no deep chasms in the world as given. In the concrete the difference between 
blue and yellow is as final as that between blue and sweet. 

190.-PeR-SISTENCK. 

There is one striking fact which we observe exclusively in primary systems. 
To illu.strate,the primary and the secondary views of a boy at a given moment 
may be said to be alike; yet under favourable circumstances the image of 
the boy will remain unchanged after twenty years, while the sensation after 
that period shows some one tall q^nd broad and bearded. In the image, 
assuming no active interference, wear alone is observable, while the size, 
shape and colour have iTot changed except through fading. [Analyse some 
instance.] Theoretically, secondary systems or images may change as 
.sensations or primary systems do, and in the exerefse of the imagination 
that happens to some extent. The broad division is, however, not to 
be gainsaid. • * 

When we look more closely into the matter, we observe the following. 
I trace for one minute a cloud passing over the water and note the effect in 
the change of colour of the sea. If I continued observing for another 
minute the distance traversed by the cloud would have doubled. Instead, 
I cease to look for the second minute, ai^d after that find, on reopening my 
eyes, that the shadow is far removed from where it was when I closed 
them—in truth, the distance is doubled. Allowance must be made for 
this fact of systematically changing complexes, change, in the scheme of 
things, being independent of the presence of seen bodies or seWes, since 
these bodies are but smal> arcs of a large circle. In secondary com¬ 
plications—in association—^therefore, the. stability and continuous change 
of the world is tacitly implied. • Things, so to speak, change before our 
eyes, and these changes are registered; when things, then, scte found to 
have been transformed in our absence, the change is assumed to have 
taken place in precisely the saqje manner, and a similar conclusion is 
drawn. Whether I undertake to watch a lengthy process once or twice. 
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the final result in the first case is accepted as a guarantee that the second 
observation would have seen a repetition of the first set of changes. 

What has been, has been \ and hence if the earlier images of the world 
series continued changfiig, they would lose their character and become the 
later, thus destroying the sense of the past, or the series which constitutes 
the present and the past. The world picture is one, and hence the past is 
unchangeable. We do not in the strict sense re-develop what hai)i)ened 
yesterday, nor is yesterday here; but yesterday is just yesterday, and to 
live yesterday over again in imagination is yesterday. The past does not 
insert its tentacles into the present, for then it would not be the past but 
the present. In the same way an imaged future is a future. It is only 
when we assume a Subject—a something within a .something—that we can 
mi.x up past, pre.sent and future. The world is one; and past, present and 
future are what they purport to be. * 

19 r.—E volution". 

If we seek for a unitary view of things, it is vain to surreptitiously 
a.ssume feelings, touches and sights for the purpose of explaining the 
origin of feelings, touches and .sights, />., the cutaneous surface and the 
retina^ which are to solve the riddle of touch and sight-—the world as given — 
are touches and sights ihemsclvesl* In this direction no progress is po.ssihle, 
for the question is begged ; while even the end attained in this way gives 
us merely two relays of sight and touch. 

Let us a.ssume a pure visual world,‘and let us ab.stract all but visual 
systems. 'I'hen, tracing back its evolution, we expect, ‘ as we go 
back, to find that secondary systems did not assist primary ones, /.c., 
memories did not as.si.st action; that lines not being membered in relation, 
dimensional space was not yet developed ; and that minuteness of detail 
and colour were still unevplved, We should gradually work back in this 
way to something resembling .simplified resistance feelings. Accordingly, 
at the beginning of life, slight changes, favoured by natural selection, 
would result in .slight visual differentiation. As the.se changes developed, 
so vision, in this imaginary scheme w'hich only aims at consi.stency, became 
pronounced to the extefit known at present. 

For sight we may substitute any of the other senses, and in that case a 
sound w'orld or a smell world might develojJtfrom the imperfect rudiments 
referred to above. Still, we mu.st not omit to notice that since the various 
developed .sy.stems—our various sensations—are all complexes, one cla.ss 
of sensatign cannot give rise to another, any more than a steel knife can 
become a .steel fork without ceasing to be a .steel knife. 'Fhc successive 
presence of a sight and a smell, tan never argue that the latter evolved 

* As has hwn puiruc<l out Iwfore (sec. 171), if we mean by the skin and the eye the 
rtality which un(i(rlie.s Uteir appearance^ then the appearance of trees an«l liouses mu.st he 
a-ssurrved to have underlying them respective realities. There is, therefore, no reason, on 
this hypothesis, why special impc>rtance .should be»altached to the development of the real 
or noitmenal body, if it is question of explaining the phenomenal world. 
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out of the former; for sight, by hypothesis, must first be reduced to resist¬ 
ance feeling or to something which is not sight, before it can change into 
smell; in other words, sight has first to cease being sight. It is possible, 
then, to imagine beings whose smell or hearing so highly developed 
that they live in a world as complex as their brother visual. The actual 
stage of human smell attainments, for instance, is immaterial to us here. 
Already we know that some individuals gain appreciable knowledge and 
guidance through this sense, while the dog and other animals stand far 
higher in the scent scale than the human being. Just as a man may, by 
some keen-scented individual, be distinguished by scent, so may his 
clothes, and so indeed, might every point on every so-called physical 
surface. We must, therefore, regard every sense as having the same 
theoretical and convertible value. Thus by thitigs we might mean certain 
sound and smt 4 ? S3'stems, the other systems, on account of their supposed 
vagueness, being looked upon as appendages to those two. 

We have considered separate sense worlds. If we take the world as it 
is, we have a congeries of senses constituting one woTld. Instead of 
tracing forward the development of one sense, we follow the evolution of 
a number of sen.scs. To imagine a so-called physical world, thought-qf as 
sight and touch, receiving at some point a shock which introduces sight and 
touch, is a method open to question, though it is one of the current methods 
of explaining the evolution of mind. Just as siglits became differentiated, 
so did smells and taste.s. A seen sense apparatus is a bare visual product, 
and cannot explain sight, still less the other senses. The body, as a tactile 
and a visual system, is only a convenient zrhicle for Jolknving connectedly the 
constitution of things. • 


192.—Othkrs. 

From (he ])romenade where I often sit I watch lire passers-by, and what 
I specially notice is human bodies which Ire frT;ely moving. I also hear 
their voices and .see them looking a^out. Their bodies may be touched 
and seen, like that one— our own —which can always be touched or seen. 
If I enter into .Conversation with one of them, articulate sounds are 
heard. • 

Let us examine an in.stance. The various persons, as seen and touched, 
are part and parcel of the w^rld around my body, and so far they are 
uninteresting, 'fhey also move freely, their movements conducing some¬ 
times to my welfare, sometimes to the contrary, and so far tliey are decidedly 
interesting. If they resemble one another closely as regards sense char¬ 
acter, the view received by five of them looking consecutively in one 
direction from one point is the .same, as would be d-scovered if they ex¬ 
changed opinions. So with smells and tastes. If five persons simul¬ 
taneously put their tongues to a sugar loaf, the result in the taste is 
precisely the same as it was in the sight. If, again, the.se five experi¬ 
menters arc pricked wnth a needle .scientifically, there will be a pain 
world, as there was a sight w’orld. So again, under closely related con- 
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ditions, they say and they feel “ How fine ! ” as they look upon an apple 
tree in blossom. Thus, similarly placed, they re-develop some event in 
concert, or use the same method to work out a problem. If it be granted 
that two persons can see the same thing, it must be allowed theoretically 
that they may equally have all systems in common. To say that “ We 
call physical whatever is the possible object of experience for several 
subjects, and psychical whatever cannot be experienced by more than 
one” (Munsterberg, Psychology and Life, 1899, p. 47), is to hold that all 
the systems may theoretically be at one time physical, at another 
psychical. To argue that five people looking at one radiantly hot sheet 
of iron close by them, .see something physical, while the jjain caused to 
the eyes of all five by the blinding white iron is psychical, only appears 
reasonable if we assume that we ought to see the pain if it be one and 
not five pains (for assuredly the eye-ache—like the sight-» “ is the possible 
object of experience for several subjects”). However, this assumption is 
absurd, since one might as well contend that the seen sheet is psychical 
because it is no¥ felt as pain. If there be more certainty and uniformity 
in the one case than in the other, that is accidental, since men might re¬ 
act equally to pains and unequally to .sights. It i.s, therefore, supcrfK'i.il 
observation only which can speak of one sheet of iron and five pains. 
Hence we conclude either that there arc as many worlds as there are 
persons or that there is but one world. Munsterberg’s distinction does 
not carry with it conviction. 

If we suppo.se, tlien, that sensations are alike in all men ; it will follow 
that there are as many worlds as there tire persons. In that ca.se there is 
a separate world in connection with each separate seen' body. While, 
therefore, I should, in the usual way, see a street with 500 people, I have 
to imagine that each of the 500 sees a street of his own. The world 
would, under these circumstances, have to be considered as consi.sting of 
500 world.s, as the 500 .-men^ certainly sen.se 500 pictures. Even in 
this case the unitary conception would still persist, for the one body would 
.simply be placed in imagination, ifi another place,—just as locomotion 
gives us ever varying views,— and if the primary systeiqs differed entirely, 
then it would only be a case of ordinary complexity. *Ky opening and 
shutting my eyes twice in .succe.ssion, I obtain two pictures of an object; 
I might thus acquire thirty, and can, therefore, readily understand a 
multiplicity of worlds without affecting fundamentals. Whether, then, 
there be one like world with many bodies, or manyjike worlds, no diffi¬ 
culty exi.sts that we need notice. 

It is different when one man sees red consistently where another sees 
green consistently. Here we have a certain seen body and a red view, 
and another .seen body and a green view. If .sensations thus consistently 
differed both as to their elements and their compo.sition, we should truly 
have a number of w’orlds. Yet curious as it may seem, the difficulty here 
is ifot as great as it appears. We often sec a thing at one time clearly 
and at another indistinctly, and consequently differences in idio.syncrasy 
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are readily imagined. We simply say that given a certain body we have 
a red world, while given another seen body and we have a green world. 

In speaking of persistence, it was pointed out that objects or exhauste<l 
systems undergo systeinatic transformations and Jhat every such system 
has its own history. This is naturally the case with seen human bodies. 
As but one class among many, these have each their own history. While 
one jjiece of pottery falls onto a stone surface and is shattered, another 
near by remains undisturbed and unbroken. So while one man’s palm 
comes down heavily* on a smooth piece of iron, so that the whole hand 
tingles, another standing by who mer<^y watches him, naturally does not 
feel the tingling. Different circum.stances, different results. Thus through¬ 
out the history of living and non-living things the reactions of different 
individuals diverge rather than run parallel. One of the most striking 
illustrations ol^dds, is the case of memory. While ten people are seeing 
or smelling one thing, each of them may be having different secondary 
visual views, one thinking perhaps of a book and another of a meadow. 
In this case the visual systems connected with two ..seen bodies are 
different. Vet this raises no special difficulty, since the same thing may 
happen in one seen body: we have merely diverging circumstances and 
pasts, and hence diverging systems. Where the circumstances converge, 
there the sy*tems converge also, two persons think of the same thing 
in the same words. Accordingly, with (’(unplete convergence of circum¬ 
stances, complete and universal harmony in primary and secondary 
systems would follow ; but this has to do only with the jointedness or the 
disjointedness of things in general. In closing this section one may re¬ 
mark that widi a sense,of smell as highly developed as that of sight, we 
miglit indifferently speak of tlio seen body or the smelt body, the visual 
reference being at present preferred in ])ractice because accidentally it is 
most marked. in succession, i/ic body haviny innumerable eyes, 

ears, noses and palaiesl] ^ ^ 

(Srnsfs and Intellect, 1894, p. 2) .iryucis preci'^dy as .Miinstcrberg does: “In 
ob'-ervation, by the senses, we can work in The eoinp.^ny of our fellow-bcings ; the same 
world that is open ^ one is open (o all, and the impreision made is substantially the 
same for all. In tike exercise of introspection, each of us works apart and alone; hence 
the study of the Subject is purely individual.’’ • 

193. — SUBJKCT AND ObJKCT. 

• 

The present field of sight reveals an extensive rural view, together with 
a portion of a seen human body. This view and thi.s body are objects. 
Studying microscopically a pebble by the roadside, I can see how it is 
affected by a variety of other tkbjects or e.xhausted ^vstems far and near. 
The distant stin warms it, the shadow of the tree .«bove it at a certain 
time of day cools it, and winti and water round it a‘nd di.sintegrate it. 
Furthermore, by watching it carefully, I can tell what changes are going 
on in Its environment. From its heat, I,argue to the sun’s rays; from the 
passing shadows to the shaking’of the foliage above it by the wind. This 
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relation of objects or exhausted systems naturally holds good throughout 
the compass of existence. For the same reason one system may reflect 
more accurately th.an another the state of other systems, and, therefore, 
a thermometer and a ’barometer respectively tell much more of changes 
of heat and atmospheric ])ressure than a i)ebble can. .So likewise the 
sea is more affected by wind than the land, while the surface of the sea 
is more influenced than the depths immediately below. Reasoning along 
this line we may imagine an object which shall be most delicately sensi¬ 
tive to every change in its environment, registering with wonderful com¬ 
pleteness what goes on in its vicinity or at a distance, and adjusting itself 
to those circumstances. As regards impre.ssibility, there would hi' but a 
difference of degree between this one body and all others, and in this 
position is that human body or object in the rural .scene, which is ob¬ 
servable whatever other visual changes take place. If I "experiment with 
that body, called usually “my” body, I ob.serve that it is .so constructed 
that litthi liappens in its neighbourhood which does not affect it or to 
which it does not react. In this .sen.se I can know more .about the pebble 
by studying the body than about the body by studying the pc-bble. 

'rhere is one considerable difference, however, between all other ex¬ 
hausted .sy.stems aiul ih.vt body. While pebble after pebble may vanisli, 
the body as a visual sy.stem lumnally remains, and i.s, therefore, the most 
interesting sy.stem. We have, then, to regard it as a constant portion of 
every Imaginable environment as far as that is thought of as immediately 
given. Nevertheles.s it i.s but one exlnyisted system among many, being 
chiefly chanicteri.sed by its permanence and its complexity.^., As the body 
is only a visual thing among otlier visual thins^, our cxpi-ctations arc 
confirmed. Through many media or channels influences come to it 
which produce modifications. The.se modifications, apart from inference, 
tell us nothing of other things, and are h.ircly ob.servable cliangcs. If we 
follow what is connected‘with/the initial changes, we are led to other 
bodies and things which are themselves more or le.ss re.sponsive to similar 
influences. Hence (t/>ar( from prnnoii^ kium'kf^e of the rural sceue, the 
permanent body, 'when examined, 'would yield no informatiq^i except changes 
'within itself—no more, pn fad, than is yielded by the examination of the 
pebble. The point to notice, however, is that the internal bodily changes, 
as in the pebble, bear .some definite relation to the external one.s. In this 
s('nse, therefore, we can regard the body as an index of what h.a])pen.s in 
its environment, and as e.xpre.ssing certain rclation.ships in terms of itself. 

I have advi.sedly spoken of the body as visual; but theoretically such 
language is indifferent. I'he sense of smell might be so highly dev'clopcd 
Ih.at our sense of sight could hardly equal it, or, to go still further, we 
might imagine the relative stages of development of the two senses to be 
the ‘oi)po.site of what they are now. In tho.se circumstances the body 
migl^t mean to u,s a smell .sy.stem which we should .speak of as vve.speaic 
of the visu.'d body under exLsting conditions. Wc might in such a ca.se 
interpret the world by our olfactory obscrv'ation.s. And so it is with every 
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sense. It is an accident theoretically that the centre of existence is re¬ 
garded from a visual standpoint and not from any and every one of the 
other sense standpoints. The seen body, therefore, only reflects outside 
changes in terms of its own life. It knows nothiifg of .smell, taste, pains 
or other feelings. Only if we imagined five sense bodies, reflecting the 
five senses, could we have outer .systems interpreted in five terms, for as 
far as wo smelt we should not see, and so on. 

Yet how does it come that concurrently with smell changes there exist 
sight changes ? Our answer must be the one I have previously ventured 
to put forward. The .sen.ses are but different developments of one sense, 
and hence, theoretically at least, the changes in one sense direction can 
be to a certain extent observed in the direction of another sense. For 
this reason the seen body hints at the vast expanse, colour, form, sound 
and scent of tfi’e rural scene. It is certainly not that scene; but if we 
have studied the body's nervous changes alongside of other changes, 
then the one may become an interpreter of the other. 

9 

The l.otlilv orgiinism is apprccialily affected only by wliat can Vje of service to it; and 
ve ran imagine, therefore, an organism which shall h.ave reached the same stage of evo¬ 
lution .as regards touch, sight, smell, sound and taste. As on the touch plane all tlial 
happens with regard to sensation is reduced to atoms or vortex rings of a like character, 
so every kind of primary and secondary system may he thought of as evolved out of a 
simple and vague feeling or element. 

\A'l' have learnt that one thing in every scene—a human body—is 
famili.ir to us, and we have also ijoled that its visual expression is ca.sual 
and not fimdamentally determined. From this follows tlie unity of exist¬ 
ence. Our pains, our*contacts, our smells, our tastes, our doubts, our 
volitions, form a connected whole. They do n<jt refer to the seen body, 
nor arc they produced by it, any more thati the seeix body refers to them 
and is ])roduced by them. 'Hie seen body, being, as it happens, most 
minutely observable, the other less fortulate Systems are interpreted in 
terms of seen bodily systems, as well as referred to the seen body. AH w'e 
find, then, in olxservation is a number of items, the most prominent and 
persistent of whyix is a certain system which we call the “ .self.” In this 
sense, therefore, every object is a Subject as far .■js all other Subjects are 
concenied. ^ 

* 194.—Liia:. 

Here is a pebble aixd here a human being. 'I'he former is said to be 
dead, xvhile the latter is regarded as being alive, one distinction being, 
it i.s contended, that the latter hears and sees, while the former does not. 
This plausible distinction we are now able, I hope, to xbolish. The pebble 
and the human being, as .seent neither smell nor .see. The pebble, being 
primitive in its constitution, is almost wholly irresponsive, changes in its 
environment having but an inconsiderable effect and then chiefly on 
its surface. With the human Iveing it is different. So complex and so 
unified is his evolved .structure that he delicately and quickly responds to 
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outer changes, even to the length of moving about freely. Here then is 
one difference—a dilTereiice of degree. Visually speaking a thing is alive 
when it grows and moves like a human being, and dead when it sulks like 
a pebble. It will be .said, however, that the one feels, while the other 
lacks feeling. If by this it is intended to assert that there is an unanalys¬ 
able Subject which sees stnd feels, then we dismiss the question as unintel¬ 
ligible, for it would be necessary to presuppose an infinitude of selves. If 
what is meant is that the seen body sees, w'hile the seen pebble docs not 
see, wo again are bound to dismiss the question, after our analysis in the 
last section. U'hat we observe is as,follows. There are visual, olfactcjry and 
aural systems in the world, and all are fundamentally one as far as character 
is concerned. A germ is fertilised, and a complex centre of activity develop.s, 
of which the developing cel) is one ex]jression. According to the c<jm- 
plexity of this development, so there will be innumerably sense terms in 
which the new being expresses itself and the world ; yet nothing different 
in kind has been added, on the side of resistance feeling, to the germ or 
the chemical descents of w Inch it is composed. We have uniform de\ elop- 
ment along many lines, as along the lines of the seen body. We have 
still something given, neither more nor less, i)rovided we do not postulate 
the seen body as a centre of .sense things. So likewi.se \\ith the pebble. 
It i.s, theoretically speaking, a visual, olfactory or gu.statory .system, i.c., 
a thing affecting other tilings in various ways. Its homogeneity, its want 
of unity between the distant parts, is but an indication that complexity of 
.sense a.s well as of movement is absent; (or the active olfactory apparatus 
as .seen or smelt, for instance, is but a bint to him who knows that a cor¬ 
responding system exi.sts. The .seen body does not developomell; but the 
ground sense t>r ground material develops in both directions. If, then, we 
con.structed a human being by .some chemical proce.ss, we should really be 
constructing a feeling being, for sight is but one modification of primary 
touch ; we should be buikljiig better than we knew, owing to our ignorance 
of the nature of the prime sen.se. Thius the evolution of life and thought 
in the individual, and in its first beginnings, presuppo.ses no catastrophe, no 
break, no superaddition and no two subslance.s, the pebble being merely 
less highly developed than the man. Chaos and di.scorcUmust ari.se w^hen 
we select one sensatioft complex, the one that happens to be the mo.st 
prominent one, and make all oilier .sensation complexe.s depend on and 
result from it. If we consider thc.se completes as developments from one 
form, then we have no need to explain how, for instance, touch can pro- 
<luce .smell, nor are we confronted with the problem of a double world 
where one world is in attendance upon another. 

m 

In the* tenth chapter of hi.s lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism, rrofe.s.sor Ward 
sllgge^ls that just as machines are mind-made, so organisms are inert bodies w'hich are 
guided and ronirolled by minds. Life, accordingly, b not some specific vital energy or 
\ it.il force ; life refers rather to a psychical .something, endowed with feeling and will. In 
agreement with this view he contends that the factors in evolution are principally two; 
self uon.si rvati -n and hedonic or subjective selection. With Profe.ssor Ward’s negative 
contention, will, his proof drawn from ignorance-Lthat life has not as yet been explained 
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by the physiciit—I have nothing to ilo. I only wish to draw attention to his psychology. 
According to him, organic functioning is mind-functioning; and the departure of life in 
plants and in animals iinplie.s, therefore, the absence of mind and vice versa. Hence it 
must follow (hat since brute matter is inert, the innumerable organic functions that are 
but slowly being revealed by the physiologist, arc performed by minds—by ourselves, in 
the case of human beings. So, too, we must assume that the growth of nails and hair 
after so-csrlled death, really proves the continuous presence of mind, of the principles of 
self-conservation and subjective selection, of feeling and will, of spirit, of spontaneity, of 
effort, of cxiierience and of internal determination ! If organisms should really prove to be 
machines guided and driven by minds, Dr. Ward will not only triumph over the physicists, 
Imt he will have cstabli-shed a new psychology in addition. 

ft 

195.—Death. 

Life, wo have concluded, is not something superadded to brute matter; 
it is but a d^elopment. Consequently any de-devclopment is to that 
extent death.' This can now be easily traced, since the seen body may be 
ju.stly used as a common measure in the interpretation of existence. When 
the eyes or important organs connected with them are des^jroyed, vision, ex¬ 
cept of a secondary order, ceases for us. When di.sease attacks certain 
I'orlions of the nervous system, the memory is impaired or destroyed. For 
similar reasons, sensibility, smell, taste and jjain may depart. If the changes 
.".re of a profound nature, the notion of self becomes erratic, or perhaps the 
complex ego becomes a simple vegetative soul. Vivacity, stupor, sleep, 
death, are, accordingly, but so many steps in a career. For this reason, 
Just as the complete ce.ssation of some brain process means a loss of visual 
memory ; so a complete ce.''.sation lof general organic processes means deatli, 
or, what is th^i,.same thing, change from a highly complex state to a rela¬ 
tively .simple otie. There seems no alternative to such an interpretatiot). 
It in life, stnells and volitions had ap])eared ajjart from a centre inter- 
pretable in given tenns, the bodily collap.se might h.ave had no other dis.is- 
trous results. As it i.s, the bodily collapse is only one aspect of a general 
dissolution, our smell and volitional consStutions being but modifications 
of the same fundamental fact. Death, then, is the en<l of life, as the ashes 
of a fire are the degraded form of the con.sumed log of ^\•ood. Life comes 
and goes, like a bubble or a rainbow. 

• 

TiLshop Hutler, in hi.s Ana/oxy, 1736, argucti lli.nt since .some dying men are unaffected 
ns regards their reason, therefore phy.sical de-atfi does not prove that reason dies with the 
body. The fact is that in .some ^c%ses the brain remains iin.vffecled till nearly the last 
moment of life, while when it becomes affected, as in many cerebral diseases and in death, 
the rea.son is .seriously interfered with or ceases altogether. 


»196.—Immortality. 

It might be urged that, as regards life, only n simplification takes 
])lacc, and that hence we not only continue to exi.st, but that we have 
existed from eternity. This is a feasible view. A misunderstanding, how¬ 
ever, mu.st be guarded against, for that which is permanent in this case is 
in incessant change and develop! into individualities only under very special 
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conditions which are bounded by birth and death. Immortality, in any 
other .sense, for the fsyc/iologisf, becomes an unintelligible doctrine. We 
have found lurking behind the series of systems no mysterious Subject 
w'hich may laugh at tlfe revolutionary bodily changes, or delight in them 
as a release from bondage. When, for in.stance, owing to some nervous 
shock a man is stunned, there seems little to rejoice over; is it likely, then, 
that when we shatter the brain, the man will be any the less stunned ? 
Unreasoning beings will say Yes to thi.s, as to many other .statements 
equally devoid of foundation. As psychologists, however, we have only 
to note uniformities, and we must",' therefore, assert that life, like form, is 
liable to evolve and devolve, and that the current notions of immort.Tlity, 
so far as they are based on a false apprehension of the psychological fact.s, 
mu.st join the limbo of notions that more exact research has pro\'ed to be 
unfounded, 


197.—Science, 

The view which has been put forward in this chapter demands no pro¬ 
found reconstruction of .scientific notions. Already science is factitive and 
de.scriptive. It does not say that matter and motion are /leccssan'/v of a 
certain nature; it only takes observation for its guide, and its a.s.sertions go 
no farther. Physical science, therefore, is not affected by our conclusions, 
as its form and its methods are unexceptionable. Taking for its .subject 
the most stable and calculable elements of reality, as found in .seen and 
felt exhausted .systems, it attempts to,obtain the mo.st comprehensive 
descriptions, and it is only temporarily, w'C may be sure, that:it ignores the 
less stable elements. Inclined as science was at one time to assume that 
the true substance lay in this or that detail, owing to superficial ob.servation 
and owing to the suggestion.s of the philosophers, its present mood exclu<les 
theoretical assurniitions. In the final issue, science must embrace the 
totality of things—.systems of sigf.ts, smells, volitions, etc.—in oiie descriptive 
survey, and the narrow order which [t has hitherto allow'ed for is likely to 
be extended to systems in general. This, however, wall be accomplished 
by research and not by speculation. Already we have'tried to meet the 
physicists by describing the comprehensive uniformity which prevails in 
the mental realm. 

Ip 

The modern notion of iscienre and its lenilencies Can lie gleaned from such a liook as 
M.ach’s Vorlesttngen, 1H96. There, on p. 229, he writes: “ While wc are at the lieginning 
of our task, it is as yet too early to determine how we shall look upon the world when 
we are face to face with the closed circle of physical and psychological data, of which we 
now see only the two separate facets. The men are .sur^to lx* found who will acknow¬ 
ledge the reasonableness, and possess the courage, to enter the straight paths leatling to 
the heights whence the total stream of facts can be .surveyed, and who will not meander 
ou tortuous byways, guided by chance conjectures.”* 

Tlvre is some danger that science, by its hostile attitude toward.s the crude notions of 
our fjrefriihers, .should tacitly admit what it explicitly seeks to >cfute. For example, 


* .See also I’earson, The Grammar of Science, 1891. 
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Pearson [Grammar of SdencCi 1891) reiterates that science does not pretend io explain or 
give the why for anyliiing. Science, according to him, only describes or resumes. The 
difference is .surely .superficial; for every how is a why, and every why is a how. When a 
hung picture has fallen to the ground, and the string by which it was suspended is seen to 
have been worn thin, every man regards such a discovery aS explaining^ not merely as 
describing, the fall: much-worn strings, he knows, will not support weights. In explaining, 
we supply the normal antecedent to the event, and this is considered especially satisfactory 
when the antecedent is a familiar one. The most perfect explanation would be contained 
in a simple and comprehensive formula which enabled us to foretell the position of anything 
in the total scries of things. For this very reason we must consider the fact of gravi¬ 
tation a.s yet unexplained, since it stands isolated; and for that reason, also, such 
regular setiuenccs as the rising and the setting»of the sun suggest no permanent relation¬ 
ship. 

Similarly with such terms as energy, power, faculty, mind, matter, cause, effect. At 
worst, they mean a something within a something as a satisfactory description or explana¬ 
tion of certain observable facts. At best, they are convenient terms summing up obscure 
or complex procCSies. In any case, however, the terms must have always had a definite 
mesining, unsati.sfactory as that meaning may be in the light of larger knowledge. If, 
then, the.ce words are to be rejected or replaced, it must be because we have found words 
which better sum up the facts, and not because these terms exprgss something inex- 
prcssil lie. 

Pearson’s inquiry into the nature of science, admirable and suggestive as it is in many 
ways, is marred by a sweeping defect. According to him, the nature of the “perceptive 
faculty,” of the sense apparatus, determines and limits knowledge. What exists outside 
that perceptive faculty, he contends, it must be ever idle to ask. It is the «ild story : the 
cartli must have some support, and that suppoit is obligingly given by the tortoise; but 
what supports the tortoise? So we ask, what is this perceptive faculty and this sense 
apjiaratus ? Are these not tortoise.': to support the world; and if so, are they re.al!y 
re<juirecl ? The plain truth is that Pearson makes an assumption which is as broad as it 
is unjustified and mischievous. If we on8e admit an unanaly-sed perceptive faculty, a man 
within the inan,>i-c might a^well admit the most fooli.sh of the ancient superstitions: it 
is as if one exchanged the Hindoo Pantheon for the Pantheon of the ancient Greeks. The 
widest scientific statements should he purely monistic, all-comprehensive, final, consistent 
throughout, or they are not .scientific statements at all. The explanation of Pearson’s 
attitude is that the nature of thought does not raise in him any problem. As regards 
psychology he accepts questionable str.*emenls as ^ould mime young and trustful student. 
To us the simplified view of things given by .science, is a pari of the whole world, and not 
something apart. Generalisations, relation.^ and simplified notions are particular facts, 
:md not product.s of “ mind.” It is only convenience which w'ould say that existence in¬ 
cludes “not only isolated contents of a simple and a complex character; but also 
their properties, states and relations” (Kvilpc, Ziir Lchre von der Aufmerksamkeit^ 
1897, p. 30), 

Of speculations there is no end, and one of the boldest is emboilied in the recent work 
of Miinsterberg, Crundxiige der Ps^'chologie, 1900. Miinslcrherg contends that science 
deals only with facts as observedpmA. be concludes from this that life as lived, felt or 
appraised, lies outside the domain of science, and that psychology as a science has, there¬ 
fore, no possible influence on life or on theories of life. By appeal both to fact and to 
reasoning be then attempts to prove the inanity and uselessness of psychology. The 
answer to his conclusion is simple. Life, as immediately lived, consists of a series of sense 
facts—of sounds, sights or touches; only facts as observed or .■ifleeUd ttpent yield things, 
souls, life, judgments or feelings. Mence the opposite of Munsterberg’s contention is 
nearer the truth. Furthermore, the whole standpoint we are de,aling with, is forced and 
does not go deep enough. The world is one, and living, feeling, appraising, cannot con¬ 
sistently be put in antagonism to observing. In appraising, for instance, as immediately 
given, we have a few sounds ami feelihgs to which, under the particular circumsl.ance.<:. 
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we attach the name of “appraising.” (Sec. 71.) Munsterberg’s theory fails, because he 
starts with philosophy and not with facts. * 

198.—Physical Science and Psychology. 

Psychologists have usually desired to discriminate between psychology 
and physics. Yet, excepting those who have reduced physics to a 
department of psychology, psychologists have allowed for the origination 
of sense materials by the senses and for the physical production of bodily 
movement, as well as for the neural facts of retention and association. 
They might safely have gone one ^5tep beyond, and traced physically the 
relation of want and satisfaction. The standpoint here is not very 
abstruse. Granting that the body is the best observable portion of that 
centre called the “ self,” w'e shall have no difficulty in obtaining, by means 
of a study of the body, the simplest possible description of tffc development 
of life. To understand the body, is to fill in the countless gaps which 7 ve 
meet with in the smell scheme^ the taste sclmne^ and the other schemes. It 
will not, of courSte, be sufficient to inquire into the nature of the nervous 
system, for that alone would explain only bodily movement and the fact 
that some changes go on outside the body. Hence profound re.search 
into the contents and changes in primary and secondary systems must 
proceed simultaneously. Psychology would thus embrace the study of the 
central nervous system together 7 vith the connected moving and modifying 
influences^ and this in systematic contiection ivith the splits, sounds, smells, 
etc., which are observable at the same time (sec. 156). General psychology, 
at least, would only concern itself with the broadest •outlines, with the 
most general facts and their most general relations, leaving special 
sciences to deal with the several features exhaustively. General physics, 
on the contrary, would investigate the nature of seen and felt bodies, 
approaching psychology in the study of light, heat, colour, etc.; but laying 
the main stress on the resistance feelings. Ultimately the two must merge 
into a comprehensive descriptive scheme; and meanwhile there is no fear 
that either physicist or psychologisf will hate doubts as to the proper 
sphere of their labours. * 

As against abstract physids may be placed abstract psychology. The latter science, 
like the former, would only deal with thr^ most general characteristics appropriate to its 
sphere. In this sense psychology is wider and more abstract, farther removed from the 
concrete, than phy.sics; in fact, it is the very op]x>siIa of the special sciences. In these 
we attempt to exhaust any single system of a class; in psychology we make no such 
attempt. Psychology wishes to explain the surface facta of any moment without 
concerning itself with the extensive history of what it contemplates. It occupies itself 

« ■' 

■*Stout {Pqfchehgy, 1896, i, p. 159) writes: “The world Of material phenomena, as 
regarded by the man of science freed from the animistic bias of common-sense, presents 
everywhere change, succession, transition, but nowlfcre experienced change, transition, or 
succession. . . . Transition in conscioosn^s is, ipSo, experienced transition.” If Dr. 
.Stout here implies that psychology cannot be ohjwtiye like ijhysics, i.e., that the animistic 
biasT*f common sense is justified in psyqlioI(^,‘theif the criticism of MUnsterberg's posi¬ 
tion holds good (rf his view. My contention is that; the animistic theory has no more place 
in psycholt^ than in physics. 
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with what is immediately given, and only asks for the most general reasons. For 
instance, it investigates the peculiar nature of visual systems, and why they come and go; 
but it does not seek to know the nature of a spark or that of the clashing pebbles from 
which the spark proceeds. Its time area is the present, a^d that is why it deals only 
with what is immediately given and why it makes no attempt to ekhaust any system. 
In the special sciences, on the contrary, we are not interested in these most general 
features. We try to exhaust a system by following its endless ramifications, heedless of 
the barriers of space or time. In these cases we take for granted what is presented by 
psychology, and follow out the logical or systematic consequences in the primary and 
the secondary order. , , 

When, thereforet we speak of an object, we usually understand by it some mediately 
given or exhausted system rather than a system immediately given or unexhausted. How¬ 
ever, while the distinction is valuable, its limitations must not be overlooked; for the 
most immediately given and most unexhausted system is to some extent a system mediately 
given and exhausted. Nevertheless, in the rough, we may wisely distinguish between 
psychological andfc.non-psychological systems. The latter we may again divide into 
exhausted tactile systems, the physics of to-day, and into exhausted systems generally— 
the science of to-morrow where the smell, sight .and other systems will also be studied as 
mediately given and in connection with one another. 

A division of systems into exhausted and unexhausted will cover some popular 
distinctions. Thus what I see and touch and smell this moment is not the flower; for the 
flower, in this' case, is something regarded as exhausted and ndt as a passing and 
unexhausted system. In this sense the object of psychology and the object of physics are 
different, though the difference be only one of degree. As will also be seen‘from the 
psychological vocabulary, exhausted systems are divided into primary and secondary, or 
objects and notions, r.^., books and krfywledge. 

199. —Monism, Dualism, etc. 

The problem of mind and matter has been one of the most stubborn 
ones which thinkers ha^e taken in hand. Beset as it is with difficulties 
owing to the fact that early theories have warped the thought and twisted 
the language to their uses, these difficulties have been still further increased 
by persistent recourse to speculation instead of to scientific methods. In 
this state of affairs, it will require very dnsidirable efforts to cut a way 
through the mountains of theory which obstruct the path of the pilgrim 
who is travelling truthward. 

The one a.ssumption which nearly all views on the subject seem to have 
in common, is that there is some reconciliation to be effected. The 
unanalytical man in the .street admits^ a dualism or a pluralism; and to 
him it is as indisputable that^there is a self as that there is a world and 
other selves. Not so with Aose who have pondered over the problem; 
not one of these agrees with the man in the street. To Berkeley the 
world is a series of pictures placed by God before the eye of man. Hume* 
recognises only sensationa in combination. Reid, while pretehding to 
agree with common sense, denies the world all %tiity as common sense 
conceives it. Kant introduces»a phenomenalism and noumenaHsni > while 
Spencer, who rails at these philosophers, ends by proposing a “ transfigured ” 
realism. 

Herbert Spencer {Psychology, 1896, ii) frankly admits a dualism. “That which 
distinguishes psychology from the sciences on which it rests, is, that each of its propositions 
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takes account both of the connected internal phenomena and of the connected external 
phenomena to which they refer” (p. 132). “From the science which discovers by 
introspection the laws of this something [mind], there ts no passage by transitional steps 
to the sciences which discover the laws of these other [material] things ” (p. 140). “ The 

antithesis of subject and object, never to be transcended while consciousness lasts, renders 
impossible all knowledge of that ultimate reality in which subject and object are united ” 
(p. 627). “ Under its most general aspect, therefore, all mental action is definable as the 

continuous differentiation and integration of states of consciousness” (p. 301). Spencer 
discusses this subject fully in.part 7; but most inconclusively in my opinion. The 
taint of the supernaturalism of his earlier years is still visible in his “ transfigured ” realism. 
James is, as usuki, fresh, saying that the mind is “an organ added for the sake of steering 
a nervous system grown too complex to regulate itself” {Psychology, 1890, i, p. 144). When, 
we ask, did the pilot step on boaid? Fouillee(“I)es Idees-Forces,” AV77. Phil., 1890, j). 137) 
writes as follows: “A determinism which claims to be universal, has no right to disdain 
anything as accidental, added, su[)erfluous and epiphenomenal; there are no epiphenomena, 
there arc only phenomena all equally necessary and reciprocally determined ; everything 
is caused and causing, bound and binding, acting and acted uimnyIctennincd anri 
determining: even my sliadow' is as necessary as my body, and, in fact, as real. ” So in his 
Psyckologie des Idies-Fones, 1893: “The phenomenon called external is at bottom one 
with that called internal” (i, p. xiv); and “ Internal observation is at bottom the same 
as external observation ” (i, p. x\xii). See also his Evolutionnisme des Iders-Forces, 
1890. 

One of the most popular solutions is quasi-monistic. As Frof. Fain 
expresses it: “ The one substance, with two sets of properties, two siiles, 
the physical and the mental— a dosible-faced unity —^would appear to 
comply with all the exi^roncies of the case” {Mind and Eody, 1874, p. 
196). Or as Prof. Lloyd Morgan puts it: “Monism regards nature and 
experience as one and indivisible, and all apparent dualism, as a dualism 
of aspect, distinguishable in thought, but indissoluble j,n existence” 
{Comparative Psychology, 1894, p. 9). This ofte substance with two 
aspects is evidently two substances masked by bold figures of speech. It 
is as though we referred to two parallel lines as one line with two aspects, 
or as if we added a third line of which those two lines were properties. 
The chief criticism, hovve\-^r, isjbased on the simple data: there we find 
no exact corresijondence between two classes of facts, nor two classes at 
all we only encounter a single unitary world where the solution has no 
place. In a strain similar to that of Bain, Huxley writes: “ If we analyse 
the proposition that aU mental phenomena are the effects or products 
of material phenomena, all that it means amoupts to this; that whenever 
those states of consciousness which we call sensation, or emotion, or 
thought, come into existence, complete investigation will .show good 
reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other phenomena 
of consciousness to which we give the names of matter and motion” 
{flume, 1879, pp. 8o-i). Here we have two assumptions (1) that there exist 
not things or systems but states of consciousness, and (2) that the 
phenomena of the material world are distioguishable from sensations and 
precede the latter. If by states of Consciousness be meant merely things 
or systems,—^trees, pains, etc;,-rthe.phr 4 » is unobjectionable; but if 
something else be implied, then our analyses compel us to dissent. Again, 
to claim precedence as between sensations and other phenomena is as 
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though we should say that in entering a room the limbs (part of the man) 
precede the man (every part of the man). Physical phenomena are 
sensations or primary systems, and hence cannot explain sensations as 
such. Psychophysical parallelism swarms with these so-called parallels 
which are the same class of thing counted twice over.;' Ihd^, this 
unsatisfactory parallelism is the monism how in vogue. 

Followers of Kant who are eager to prove God, thl^^ul, ^d ' i^edom 
—followers such as Prof. Ward—have attempted to turn, their ihastePs 
flank, by saying that the phenomenal world is the result of an ajpperceptive 
process; that without Subject there is n« Object. In a sense this position 
is based on later researches but it leaves the principal questions up- 
touched. If presentations are not part of the Subject, as Ward contends ; 
if the presentation continuum be not the Subject itself, then we 
have still the^Gubject, which is admittedly unanalysable, and something 
beside. In other words, while there can be no husband without a wife 
and, by hypothesis, no Object without a Subject, yet that proves not 
unity but relationship or dependence, and we have s^ll left a dual 
universe no more closely connected than Kant’s phenomena and 
noumena. Only wkh the reduction of Subject to Object or Object to 
Subject, or by their resolution into what is common to them, or by their 
rejection as fictitious, can we obtain a unitary conception; to argue for 
duality in unity, as Prof. Ward does, instead of for dualism, is to rely on a 
neat wording for the solution of a difficulty. 

Dr. Stout {Manual, 1898, ch. 3) urges a theory which assumes psycho¬ 
physical parallelism. He suggests fhat the stream of individual conscious¬ 
ness is part of an immaterial system, and that the stream of mat^ial 
appearances has the same origin. Within that immaterial system, to 
which consciousness and phenomena are traced back, the individual 
consciousness is a determining factor: within this system it acts and is 
acted on. To this system, “ in some^ wa)^” percepts or primary 
compounds are due, and, it is held, that we are nearer the truth in 
speaking of it as consciousness, than Tn speaking of it as matter. This 


theory suffers from/atal defects. It is based first on a dubious parallelism, 
since the grey substance of the cortex is as much a visual .sensation as is 
a seen house; and it then assumes .some unitary world, different in kind 
from the one we know, where action dlhd reaction actually take place. 
How can we, however, escape the conviction that the phenomenal worlds 
are, and if so, have we not three worlds instead of two ? And lastly, bow 
does this immaterial .world, Afferent in kind, come to give birth toc’two 
worlds of appearances; ^nd ignoring this difficulty, whence do we 
obtain the phenomenal parallelism except by a paralldism’' the 
immaterial world, for is it not ^acknowledged thit there must‘ be 'two 
noumenal somethings tb correspond to the assumed" twb ’ phSiici^ienal 
somethings? Furtherthorei^how.,can we speak of this.-nbri*phen^inenal 
world, after all Kant’s warnings, as being nearer to miiid ,thaji'to matter 
or as causal or as acting ? This see-saw reaction from a crude materialism 
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to a crude psychologism seems, on the whole, a doubtful advantage, and 
certainly gives no indication of an advance towards the solution of 
a tantalisingly subtle problem.* 

Kant brought forward his ^Critique {Kritik der reinen VernunfL 2nd 
ed., 1787, preface), as the final word on the subject we are discussing. 
He repeatedly coi|^ended that no successor could possibly introduce im¬ 
provements into his system. So perfect did he believe his Critique to be 
that he denied the possibility of his having overlooked anything. As the 
present work is purely that of a pioneer, I make the opposite claim, 
that the notions on the points here raised are most imperfect. The task 
iS|inore than can be carried out by one individual who has many problems 
before him. Only this, I think, seems established, that all paralleli.stic 
and dualistic theories are based on a confused analysis. 

Some may demur to treating the problem of monism* in a work on 
psychology. Such objectors occupy a false position, for they assume that 
it is the business of speculators to peg out claims, retaining for themselves 
all that is of vplue in the field which is to be prospected. I, however, 
recognise in the realm of science neither speculator nor warden of the 
gold-fields, and I, therefore, protest against a philosophy which proceeds 
by speculation and lays down the law to investigators. I must repeat, 
what I have often said, that hypotheses can bring us but a very little in 
advance of facts, and that independently of scientific research, hypotheses 
are of no use. Hence, while a piercing intellect has frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of collecting, collating and combining limited generalisations, 
there is no room for any science of tfiings as yet. Such a science could 
only be dreamt of in the far past, when the narrow range of speculation 
and the wide range of the unexplored were still unsuspected. 

200.— k. Bird’s Eve View. 


The abrupt division between mind and body, or spirit and matter, is 
fatal to the psychologist who wishes to obtain a comprehensive view of 
his department of knowledge. On examination, however, he finds that 
that division is unjustifiable. He discovers that the eye, for instance, is 
not the initiator of visual systems, since it is itself a system of that class \ 
and that accordingly^ the sensations or primary systems cannot be due to 
the sense organs, since the latter'are themselves sense complexes. Simi¬ 
larly he notes that all systems are reducible ^to the same simple class and 
are fundamentally alike, and that the diflFerences in their actual human 
stage of development are theoretically immaterial/\. Remaining faithful 
to his method of investigating the facts^! tji^iiSselyes, the psychologist 
finall^eams that the data of existence form a. sipgle plane, and this 
forc^ bn, him a. unitary, ais opposed to ^ dualistiC-or ,plurali.stic interpre¬ 
tation of nature and existence.^Hence , results a monism, pure and 
simple, having but < ■ 

* Stout's view scarcely difiers from “that " 6£ lotze as described in the latter’s 
Meduinischt Psychologies 1852, pp. 79-80, 
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SYSTEMS AS INDIVIDUALISED 

Power in this is mainly shown: 

Others' wit to make our own. 

201,—^The Immediate Relation of the Individual to his 

Environment. 

In sec. 97 I referred to the fact that man’s originality is restricted 
within narrow boundaries. In this chapter I intend to treat the subject 
e.’chanstively, and show what amount of truth or error underlies the 
doctrine of the s pontaneity of the soul. I purpose defining, as far as 
possible, the psychological relation in which the individual stands to¬ 
wards his fellows and towards his past self, for both from a theoretical 
and a practical standpoint it is desirable that the issue should be resolved. 

'Fo give opr d'scussion a concrete basis, I will examine in detail 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, After which I shall try to prove that what I have 
seated of Shakespeare in part icular holds good of humanity in general. 
Here Is the i i6th sonnet as an illustration of the claSvS to which it belongs; 

“ Let me not to the m,ii riage of tjjuc minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it altemtion finds, 

Or bends with the remover to rcmtjve: 

O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shajeen : 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, altT\ough his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s tool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be ertor and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved." 

• 

202.—Shakespeare aniJ the Sonnet. 

'Fhe notion of sonnet writing did ijot originate with Shakespeare. 
When we study his age, and Especially the last decade of the sixteenth 
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century, we find that sonneteering was the rage. Watson, Spenser, 
Daniel, Drayton, Griffin, Smith, Lodge, Fletcher, Constable, Barnes, 
Chapman, and others, all published collections of sonnets between about 
1590 and 1600. Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey were among 
the first to experiment in England with this poetic form, and Sidney and 
Spenser, with many more, made it popular. 

Here is a list of Elizabethan sonnet writers. Anonymous, Zephenah, 1594, 40 sonnets 
(Arber’s Garner^ v), Barnes, Partkenopkil^ 1593, 104 sonnets {The Poems of Baniahe 
Barnes, 1875). Barnfield, Cynthia with Certaine Sonneits, 1595, 20 sonnets {Com¬ 
plete Poems of Richard Bamjield, 1876^. C., J., 1595, 103 sonnets of 6 lines eacli 
(Arber’s Reprints, iv). Chapman, A Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy, 1595, to 
sonnets Poems of George Chapman, 1875). Constable, Diana, 1594, 68 sonneio 
(Crow, Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, 1896); and Spiritual Sonnets, 1595, 17 sonnets {The 
Poems and Somuts of Henry Consfaljk, 1897). Daniel, Delia, 1594, first cd. 1592, 67 
sonnets. Davies of Hereford, Dedicatory Sonnets, 1603, 35 sonnets ^Porhs, 187S, i, 
pp. 95 '^^^)> 149 sonnets {Works, ii, pp. 6-28). Donne, Philomel, 1602, to sonn-'ts 

{The Complete Poems of John Donne, 1873). Drayton, Idea, 63 sonnets, first cd. 1594, 
(Arber’s Reprints, vi). Fletcher, Lida, 1593, 52 sonnets (Crow, Elizaheihan Sonne' 
Cycles, 1896). Gro’dlle Fulke Lord Brooke, Caeliia, before 1586, scarcely to be called 
sonnets (Crow, Elizabethan Sonsiet Cycles, 1898). Griffin, Fidessa, 1596, 62 sonnets 
(Crow, Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, 1896). Harvey, 1592, 22 sonnet-. {'Phe lVork< of 
Gabriel Harvey, 1884-5)- L[inch], Diclla, 159^1 39 sonnets (Arher's Garner, vii). 
Lodge, Phillis, 1595, 40 sonnets (Crow, Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, 1896). I’erej, 
Coelia, 1594, 20 sonnets (Arber’s Garner, vi). Sidney (d. 1586), Astrophel and Stella, 
HO sonnets {The Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, 1877). Smith, Ch/oris, 1596, 
So sonnets (Crow, Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, 1896). Spenser, Amoretti or Sonnets, 
* 59 S» sonnets {Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 18S0). T[oftel, Laura, 1597, 
120 sonnets (Arl)cr’s Garner, viii). Watson (d.*i592), Tlu Passionate Century of ].ove, 
1582, too sonnets ; and The Tears of Fancie, Oo soancis {Aihcr's Reprints, No. 21). 

i 

Shakespeare’s sonnets indicated, therefore, no spontaneous outburst on 
his part. In choosing to address his friend, and in selecting the .sonnet 
as his medium, he did what a ho.st of others were doing. As the corn 
bends with the wind which sweeps across it, so the wizard breath 
of fashion is irresistible, most of us yielding to its impulse. Seeing his 
fellow poets pour out their souls in Cycles of .sonnets, entering into these 
productions till he became saturated with their spirit, qnd being himself 
in the throes of a passion, what other course could he take but join the 
choristers? The vis a tergo of fashion is despotic. W'e meet its expression 
so continuously and persistently morning, noon and night that, struggle 
as we may, we are compelled to surrender.*^ There are none who escajie 
this power wholly, and there are few who are not its bond-servants. 
Shakespeare, then, obeyed the spirit of his period when he ventured on 
writing sonnets. Indeed, it was a mark of hig character, perhaps even 
more than of his time, to imitate his contemporaries. 

Crow {Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, 1S96) says in Hie introduction to : “ Shake¬ 

speare’s sonnets arc full of echoes from the voices of Sidney, Constable, Davies, Lodge, 
Watson, Drayton, and Barnes, as well as from that mellifluous one of Daniel ” (pp. 3-4). 
So''f.£e, A J.ife of Shakespeare, 1899,* pp. 109-10: “The thoughts and words of the 
sonnets of fianicl, Drayton, Watson, Barnabe Barnes, Constable, and Sidney we rc 
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a^iiinilnted by Shakespeare in l)is poems as consciously and with as little compunction as 
the plays and novels of his contemporaries in his dramatic work.” See his section on 
Tht Vo,pte of the Elizabethan Sonnet, pp. 427-41. 

203.—Shakkspeark and the Sonnet Form. 

We are not concerned with the evolution of the Italian or French 
sonnet and its transference to, and development in, English soil.* All 
that we are bound to note is that the literature of Italy and France was 
extensively studied, translated and taken as a model, by the literary men 
of the sixteenth century in England. To that tendency we owe our 
sonnet. Many were the changes in form that it subsequently passed 
through. On the whole, however, one form was by far the most general 
among the Elizabethans, being employed by the Earl of Surrey, by 
Daniel, Drayton, Smith, Lodge, Fletcher, and others. When Shakes¬ 
peare wrote nis quatorzains that was the ruling form, and so he straight¬ 
way adopted it. Here is an early specimen by the Earl of Surrey 

(d. 1547): 

“The golden gift that Nature did thee give, * . 

To fasten friends and feed them at thy will 
With form and favour, taught me to believe 
How thou art made to show her greatest skill : 

Whose hidden virtues arc not so unknown 
But lively dames might gather at the first ; 

Where beauty so her perfect seed hath sown. 

Of all other graces follow needs there must. 

Now cerles, Lady, siflee all this is true, 

> That from above thy gifts are thus elect, 

Do not deface them then with fancies new, 

Nor change of minds let not the mind infect; 

But mercy him, thy friend, that doth thee serve, 

Who seeks always thine honour to prcscrve.”t 

- • 

Comparing this typical sixteenth centurj- sonnet with the one we have 
ipioted from Shakespeare, we see how unreservedly he adopted the current 

*See I.ee’s learnefl Bibliographical Note on the Sonnet in France, 1550-1600, on pp. 
442-5 of the quoted work. 

t “ The whole period from Wyatt to Shakespeare sliows S slow and steady mastery of 
the native over the foreign tendency. The cl^nge wa'‘ not a sudden leap on the part of 
Daniel and Shakespeare, but a gradual growth occupying a half century and culminating 
in the English form ” (Crow, Elizithethan Sonnet Cycles, Introduction to Daniel, p. 5). 

Here is an anaiy.sis of the sonne?form in the twemy-two authors quoted. Anonymous: 
the placing of rhymes varies ; but many sonnets have the same form as Shakespeare’s, 
l^nes: many of 15 lines, and rhymes irregular. Barnfield : rhyme abbaeddeef 
fegg. C. J. tababec (only six lines). Chapman : rhymes as Shakespeare's. Con¬ 
stable : a b b a a b b a c d c d « e. Daniel: rhymes vary ; but generally as Shakespeare’s. 
Davies, rhymes as Shakemearc’s. Donne : rhymes as Shakesp-. .re’s. Drayton: rhymes 
chiefly Shakespeariai*!*'^letcher; rhymes as Shakespeare’s. Greville, Lord Brooke, 
rhymes undeciMT Griffin: rhymesais Shakespeare’s. Harvey: rhymes vary. L[m^:] 
rhymes as Shakespeare’s. Lodge; rhymes as Shakespeare’s. Percy; rhymes as Sh.ike- 
sijeare’s. Sidney; rhymes vary. Smith : rhymes as Shakespeare’s. Spenser: a b a 
b b c b c c d c d c e. Tfofte], a b a b c c doubled, and a b a b c d c d e e, these two 
forms alternating. Watson: (early sqnnets) thrhe sets of a b a b c c, making 18 lines ; 
and (later sonnets) as Shakespeare. 
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form. In both instances the number of lines is fourteen. In both in¬ 
stances the rhymes are alternate in the first twelve lines. In both in- 
.stances the poem ends with a couplet w'hich tends to sum up the argument 
of the preceding twelve lines. In both instances the lines are all de¬ 
casyllabic. There is an apparent difference in that Shakespeare occasion¬ 
ally makes his lines end in a short syllable, an eleventh; but, as a matter 
of fact, all the sonnet writers allow themselves this deviation from the 
normal. There are other striking structural resemblances. There is with 
the sonneteers a tendency for their lines to run very smoothly. The 
sentences are almost uniformly sjiort and forcible, ending usually with 
the rhyme, and it is rare for full stops to occur in the middle of the line. 
This contrasts with the modern sonnet in which the sentences are long 
and involved, and where little regard is paid to music as expressed by a 
feeling for the metre and the rhythm, so that they read lik^ cumbersome 
blank verse. The student may with advantage compare the sonnet of the 
nineteenth with that of the sixteenth century. Here is Wordsworth's 
sonnet, “Scorn not:" 

“ Scorn not the sonnet; critic, you have frowned. 

Mindless of its just honours ;—with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

Camoens soothed with it an exile's grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with whichjDante crowned 
His visionary brow; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild .Spenser, called from fae. y-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating'Strains—alas, too few !” 

The difference between the technique and the spirit of this sonnet and 
of the one quoted from Shakespeare indicates not two individuals, but two 
epochs. The reader who is acquainted with no other Elizabethan poet but 
Shakespeare must be ca/eful not to consider as characteristic of him alone 
what is really a badge of the i)eripd. The sixteenth century sonneteers 
whose names we have mentioned wrote in much the same strain. What 
differences there were, consisted in stronger leanings in certain directions; 
that is to say, various writers accentuated various tendencies. 

204.—Peculiar Sonnets. 

We have insisted that Shakespeare’s sonnet, its music, jts perfume, its 
splendour and its delicacy, was*no creation of his own.' fts’ atmosphere 
betokens an epoch, not a man. 

Among the sonnets we are analysing there are several which are curiously 
affected and over-subtle. It might seem tHat these were native to our poet. 
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As a matter of fact, he but followed the fashion, often apparently going so 

far as to adapt another’s work. Compare his 46th sonnet: 

• 

“ Mine eye and heart arc at a mortal war 
How to divide the conquest of thy sigkt; - 
Mine eye. my heart thy picture’s siy^ht would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 

A closet never pierced with crystal eyes.^ 

But the defendant doth that plea deny 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To Vide this title is impannelled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart, 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eyis moiety and the dear heart's part: 

As thus : mine ey^s due is thy outward part, 

And my heart's right thy inward love of hearth 

with Constable’s {Dianoy Sixth Decade, sonnet 7): 

“ My heart mine eye accuseth of his death, 

Saying his wanton sight bred his unrest ; 

Mine eye affirms my heart's unconstant faith 
Hath been his bane, and all his joys repressed. 

My heart .avows mine eye let in the fire, 

Which burns him with an everlasting light. 

Mine eye replies my greedy heart's desire 

Let in those floods, which drown him day and night. 

Thus wars my heart which reason doth maintain, 

-\nd calls my eye to combat if he dare, 

The whilst fliy soul impatient of disdain, 

Wrings from his bondage unto death more near ; 

Save that my love still holdcth him in hand ; 

A kingdom thus divided c.annot stand ! ” 

Compare with the above two poems, W.ftson’s sonnet 20, 1593: 

“ My heart accused mmevyes and was offended, 

Vowing the cause was in mine eyes aspiring : 

Miflc eyes affirmed my heart might well amend it. 

If he at first had b.anished love’s desiring. 

Heart said that love did enter .at the eyeSy 
And from the eyes descended to the heart: 

Eyes said that ii? the heart did sparks arise. 

Which kindled flame that wrought the inward smart, 

Heart said eyes' tears might have quenched that flame. 

Eyes said heart's sighs at first might love exile: 

So heart th<f eyes and eyes the heart did b’ rne, 

Wjjjial^oth did pine for both the pain did feel. 

0j^^J^ea*i sighed aad bled, eyes wept and gazed too much, 

Yet must I gaze because I see none such.” 

The resemblance between the^three sonnets is too great to be accounted 
■for by accident. With this, however, we have nothing to do, the poin^ 
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being that wherever there is a change in the style of sonnets, as in sonnets 
39, 40, 42, 45, 47, 66, 134-136, it is not difficult to find a model for the 
new style in the work of his predecessors. Deviations from the normal 
in the poem.s must no!, therefore, be construed as original conceptions. 
Shakespeare’s weaknes.ses are those of his times. As silly sheep follow 
each other unreasoningly, so he, in imitation of others, often allowed him¬ 
self to be caught in the meshes of an over-subtle style. 

205. —Shake.speare’s Language. 

A peculiarity, and not by any means an unimportant one, in Shakespeare’s 
style is his use of unconventional, vigorous and thoughtful adjectives. 
Some of the depth and virility of his manner lies in these, and they also 
separate him from modern poets. Thus he employs the word Time 
eleven times with an adjective before it, as follows: “gulden time,” 
“never-resting time,” “wasteful time,” “devouring time,” “swift-footed 
time,” “old time,” “dear time,” “sluttish time,” ‘Svasted time,” “inviting 
time,” “reckoning time.” Such adjectives give a ducal richness to the 
sentences in which they occur, 'i'hey convert what would otherwise be 
personal and particular into what is impersonal and universal. Here is 
a further selection from the sonnets : “ Reckoning time whose millioned 
accidents,” “an all-eating shame and thriftle.ss praise,” “hideous winter,” 
“winter’s ragged hand,” “hideous night,” “sable curls,” “.sullied night,” 
“ stretched metre of an antique song,” “ swart-comple.\ioned night,” “ sullen 
earth,” “swift extremity,” “dull flesh,” “blunting the fine point of seldom 
pleasure,” “than unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time,” “all-oblivious 
enmity,” “world-without-cnd hour,” “keep open piy heavy feyelids to the 
weary night,” “beaten and cho])ped with tanned antiquity,” “time’s injurious 
hand,” “age’s, steepy night,” “against confounding age’s cruel knife,” 
“time’s fell hand,” “outworn buried age,” “hungry ocean,” “the firm 
soil wins of the watery raain,”, “against the wreckful siege of battering 
days,” “ captive good attending captain ill,” “ the surly sullen bell,” 
“niggard truth,” “filching age,” “mbuth^d graves,” “time’s thievish pro¬ 
gress,” “heavy ignorance,” “rude ignorance,” “my sapey bark,” “time- 
bettering days,” “lean penury,” “in polished form of well-refined pen,” 
“ungathered fruit,” “teeming autumn,” “proud-pied April,” “white 
despair,” “resty Muse,” “steclM s^'nse,” “adder’s .sense,” “vexed oblivion,” 
“tongue-tied patience,” “testy sick men,” “tunning love.” 

From no other series of sonnets or poems of the same length could 
prol^ably such an abundant harvest be gathered. One has only to attempt 
to find adjectives of this character within one’s own self to see how our 
thought vainly strives to escape the beaten path custom. We see in 
them an effort to emancipate oneself from listless dr'v^vish thinking. 
However, our interest lies in other directions. We wanf to Icnow whether 
the difference in this respect between us and Shakespeare, is as great as 
that which existed between him and his contemporaries. Our answer 
cannot be as decided here. The notion of throwing off the shackles of 
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poverty-stricken custom is not traceable to him. Spenser’s Eatty Queen 
is replete with adjective.s of this very clas.s, and others of his contemporaries 
are not unaffected by the charm. Shakespeare* is, therefore, not original in 
this res])ect. Still, no other .sonneteer of his time Aiade such extensive use 
of expressive adjectives. He adopted the style, but increased its scope. 
We read in Griffin of “all-withering age,” “injurious fates,” “all-reporting 
fame,” “killing grief,” “traitor absence,” “never-speaking silence,” “ever- 
flying flame,” “ all-concealing night,” “ men-devouring wrong,” “ soul 
tormenting grief; ” and in Daniel we read of “ cruel time,” “ time’s 
consuming rage,” “tyrant time,” “swift speedy time,” “unsparing time,” 
“sacrilegious time,” “golden hairs shall change to silver wire,” “mercy- 
wanting storm,” “ care-charmer sleep.” On the whole, however, significant 
adjectives aie employed casually, not systematically. 

What lia.sy.>een said as to adjectives is true also of other important parts 
of speech. Their value in the sonnets is often unmistakable, while, at the 
same titne, they tend to give weight and dignity to many of the sentences 
and thoughts. In these details of Shakespeare’s style hc^cannot be called 
original, though undoubtedly he recognised their usefulness to a greater 
e.\lent than most of his contemporaries. In that, and in that alone, lay 
his pre-eminence. His claim to inventiveness must be dismissed. 

*I'he 116th sonnet, already quoted, is a good illustration of Shakespeare 
at his best, and he is that frequently. We must re-member in this connec¬ 
tion that tliere is no necessary relation between poetry and imagery. 
French verse up to the nineteenth century was, if I mistake not, almost 
devoid of it. Poetry may reach a'tolerably high level, and yet be almost 
entirely wanting in this element. 'J'aking versification as a whole, we find 
specimens of every variety of colouring from monotonous grey to rosy 
luxuriousness, each [leriod of history having usually a tendency of its own. 
The sonnet of Wordsworth Avhich we cited is fairly typical of modern 
poetry, allowing for Keats and Shelley. JCvci» more true to their period 
are the sonnets whose psychological origin we are endeavouring to trace. 
'I’hey, too, offer, as regards imagery,^ faithful picture of the Elizabethan 
times. Both in matter and manner they reveal their birth-place. If w’e 
had no other guide to the time of their composition, the secret of their 
imagery would place them, for at no other date was jioetic painting of just 
this kind, and never did child betray itS parentage so clearly as the colour¬ 
ing of the sonnets discloses the Elizabethan toiu'h. .Strictly speaking, it 
was not Shakespeare’s soul that cbaraclcred in ink these lofty conceits; 
it was Ibc inventive spirit of his time. 

Elizabethan imagery is distinguished by wealth and character. Richness 
of colour, however, i^-jn itself no virtue, for many .. writer is florid, and 
yet lacks merit, threads on strings a quantity of iiackneyed and feeble 
illustrations T‘%t invents what *of itself is* malapropos, uninteresting and 
poor; or he is bound within a small compass, so that we can almost divine 
what form his fancy will take. ^ Breadth, depth, vigour, grandeur, mark 
the best Elizabethan w'ord-painters, and these qualities we meet with in 
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Shakespeare. The moulder of stanzas who communes only with himself 
and is dead to the throbbing world; to whom nature, history, art, science, 
commerce, the homo, are phle abstractions, cannot fascinate our imagina¬ 
tion. The Elizabethan poetry reflects the Elizabethan life, its liberal 
interests and its thirst for action. 

So much for Shakespearean imagery in general. Foremost in cpiantity 
in the sonnets stands the conception of time and its derivatives, age, death, 
night, sun and season. I have already referred to the fact that in the 
first 126 sonnets the word Time is used with an adjective before it cloven 
times. A close study reveals that .Time is personified no less than forty- 
eight times in these poems, and is employed altogether seventy-three times. 
Whole sonnets are devoted to it, as 19, 64, 65 and 123, though this does 
not exhaust the central conception. The frequent refcreticcs to death, 
age, the periods of the day, the seasons, are variations of ihe^amc theme. 
I’he poetic handling of this conception on so large a scale can only be 
defended on the ground ('f effectiveness, and, judging from modern poetry, 
one would think it Impossible that a notion should not have died of anemia 
long before it was personified for the forty eighth tmie. However, only 
those spiritually sapless will think so. To an Elizabethan, Time was a 
concept which grew in attractiveness before his eyes the longer he gazed 
on it. Use did not wear it out; it only unfolded its implications. It was 
a notion which Shakespeare had enijiloyed before, and which he nev(*r 
wearied of returning to afterwards. In the nature of things, time and its 
family are leading concej)tions in every strong nature which is not hahit- 
ridden. They are the matrix in which' the tissue of our existence is em¬ 
bedded, and only the poverty of our thought limjts the richness of their 
inner meaning. 

This poetic simile of Time did not orginate with Shakespeare, for it is an 
old and favourite personification. In Daniel’s sonnets the allusions to the 
subject are not infrequent. 4, We^ind there “cruel time,” “ time’s con.suming 
rage,” “tyrant time,” “ time bestows,” “ time do .spoil her,” “ time hath made 
a passport,” swift speedy time,” “ft) spend the April of my years,” “no 
April can revive.” The likeness in thought is conspicuous; and if I nmiel’s 
reflections are less frequent, there is yet one unmistakable current under¬ 
lying the work.s of both poets. So .Sidney : “ niggard time,” “ stealing time.” 


Drayton U fond of this word, witness: “tim^’-s flying hoars,” “lime’s defect,” 
“ time’s sacrilegious rapine,” “ his ulmo.si date,” “ lim* might work,” “ time’s >.pirii,” “by 
the locks he haleth aged time,” “ time on his life thy gathered store disperse,” “ timeless 
death,” “time offers,” “time,” “time still reads,” “o’erworn wrinkled age,” “this 
Kdward in the April of his age,” “restless time that never turn.s again,” “time’s j)€.sli- 
Icnre,” “time-fawning spaniels,” "time festers and tirife inourns,” “time’s old trans- 

Duke of Normandy 


ime.” 


g«i ...iion,” “world-devouring time ” {The Tragical legend ^ 

[etc. j, 1596). So Barnes: “Time’s cancer,” “devpuring time. 

. . * . 

The subj'jcl which stands next in quantitative importance to time, is that 

ot law. 'J’hi-s is startling, and deserves a .special explanation. Shakespeare’s 
allusions, lik ; ib.ose of his great contemporaries, are culled from so large a 
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field that occasional references to law should not surprise us; but the 
question assumes the dimensions of a i)roblem when it is found that law all 
but holds the first place. The two selected sonnets are pointed illustrations 
of this. The first one starts in dry legal phraseology: “ Let us not to the 

marriage of true minds admit impediments.” The other sonnet is more 
remarkable still. It reads like a brief full of legal technicalities;.and yet 
Constable’s poem has not a trace of this clement, though it is otherwise its 
double. There are references to law in a large number of the sonnets. 

Here we strike on something which cannot apparently be traced to 
Shakespeare’s professional environment*. Given occasional allusions in his 
contemporaries (Compare “that beauty which you hold in lease,” with 
Daniel “in beauty’s lease expired”; also in the .same writer “cast th’ 
accounts,” “summon,” and possibly other similarities), and we discover the 
jilank over ^ich Shakespeare passed to the abundant use of legal imagery. 
Uncontrolled circumstance was probably the leading factor. 

Ttic circum.stancc. Is nul so incxplicabk* as the text supposes. For instance, sonnets 20, 
37, 38, in Anonymous, Zephtriah, are legal In character ; No. 20, in Barnes’ Partheiiopkil, 
has legal metaphors : “ tenants,” “ freehold,” “ in tenour of love’s service,” “exaction,’’ 
“ rent ” ; sonnet 5, in Griffin’s Fidessa, belongs to the category of law ; Sidney’s Sttlla, 
sonnet 18, has: “audit,” “accounts,” “ b.inkrout ” ; and, lastly, Lee, in his Life of 
Shakeipeare, quotes Sir J. Davies as ridiculing the frequent use of law in the sonneteers 
of lus time. 

Apart from Time and Law, tlic similes in the sonnets are taken from 
nature, music, painting, the stage, war, the Court, friendship, love, home, 
disease, avarice, the sea, navigatidn, the Muses, the dial and the mirror. 
.Many of these subjects, as those implied in nature, the sea, painting, the 
mitror or glass, occur repeatedly; and all of them are favourite subjects of 
the. IClizabcthans. 

So-called Shakespearean* imagery is not uncommon with his con¬ 
temporaries. Most of them remind us of him wj^o expressed them generally 
best. Witne.ss Daniel: • 

“ The broken tops of loft*- trees declare 
The fury of a mercy-wanting storm.” 

Or • 

“The ocean never did attend more dul^- 
Upon his sovcreign’ii course, the night s pale queen, 

Nor paid the import of htS w.avcs more truly, 

Th;in mine unt« her deity have been.” ^ 

Or (of England) * 

“ Neptune’.s best d.arling, held between his arms.” , . 

(3r, to quote Constable: • 

“ Care, the dbnsuming canker of the mind ' 

TK^.vtfiicord that disorders sweet hearts’ tune! , . 

♦ O' Th' abortive bastard of a coward mind ! j; 

The lightfoot lackey that rims post by death, > ; 

I’earing the letters which contain our end ! 

The busy advocate that sells his breath. 

Denouncing worst to him, is most mylend 1” 
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'rhere is in this kst passage something peculiarly characteristic of all that 
can be said of Shakespeare, flere is his breadth, his depth, his simplicity, 
his music and his vigour ! “Extracts might be largely multiplied; but the 
above quotations must i^nffice. 

Or, “ Come, sleep ! O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 

The haiting-pLace of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge ktween the high and low.” 

Sidney, Sonnet 39. 

Or, “ Thou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-chosen snare. 

Fond fancy’s scum, and dregs of scattered thought: 

Hand of all evils ; cradle of causeless care; 

Thou web of will, whose end is never wrought: 

Desire ! desire ! I have too dearly bought. 

With prise of mangled mind, thy worthless ware,” ^ 

Sidney, Sonnet 109. 

Or, “The marigold so likes the lovely sun. 

That when he sets the other hides her face. 

And iivhcn he 'gins his morning course to run. 

She spreads abro.ad anti shows her greatest grace.” 

IVation, 1582, Sonnet 19. 

Or, “ When May is in his prime, and youthful spring 

Doth clothe the tree with leaves, and ground with flowers. 

And time of year reviveth everything ; 

And lovely nature smiles, and nothing lowers: 

Then I’hiluiiiela moit doth strain her breast 
With night-comphaints, and sits in little rest,” 

‘ IVatson, 15S2, Sonnet 26. 


A peculiarity of Shakc.speare is that he not only writes like his fellows, 
but also makes free use of their productions. Often there is no more than 
a strong likeness, suggesting the source of the Une or sonnet, but frequently 
there is no reasonable doubt as to their origin. I can only give a few 
(juotations in illustration, 'm th" sonnets we find : 

“Distilled from limbecks foul as hell within,” 

In Spenser we read : 

“ . . the dull drops .... 

As f»om a limbeck did adown distilP 
In Barnes: • 


“From my love’s limbeck stillest tears.” 

In Ix>dge; ' 

“The limbeck is mine eye that doth distil the same.” 
While Spenser speaks of “ lofty trees, yclad witii summers pride,^^ 
Sliiikespeare tells us that 



“ Three winters « _ 
Have from the foresft shook three sumtners' prideP 
’Ihus^Lilly, praising the lark, says; 

How at heaven!s gates she claps her wings, 

The morn not waking till she sings.” 
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And Shakespeare: 

“ Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns'at heaven's gate.” 

Many more such resemblances might be insisted on. Let us instead 
consider another class of parallels. Shakespeare repeatedly tells his friend, 
with variations: 

“ O, give thyself the thanks, if ought in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight.” 

i>o Sidney: 

“.in Stella’s face I read 

What lo\e and beauty be ; then all my deed 
But copying is, what in hei, nature writes.” 

“All my words thy beauty doth indite, 

^^nd love doth hold my hand and makes me write.” 

So Daniel: 

“ If any pleasing relish here I use, 

Then judge the world her beauty gives the samje.” 

< 'onstable writes: 


“ 1 never will deny 
That foimer poets praise the beauty of their days ; 

But all those beauties were but Jigurcs of thy praise. 

And all those poets did of thee but prophesy” 

So Shakc.speare: 

“ So all their praises au* but prophecies 
(>f this our tune, all you x>xi^Jiguring.” 

< 

Similar resemblances w'e have noted previously. An intimate study of 
the lsli/.abtthan.s would prove that our poct-in-chief was largely indebted to 
others for special images, conceits turns of phrases and ideas. He dwelt 
lovingly on the good things which he fouijfLi in^liis predecessors. B'or in¬ 
stance, what could be prettier than the yyth sonnet (which, by-the-bye, has 
filteen lines); • 


“The froward violet thus did I chide : 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal ihy s'.tiecl that smells 
If not from my love’s breath I Y\\\: purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for cotnplexion dwells 
In my love’s veins tlibu hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily 1 condemnSd for thy hand^ 

And buds of maijoram had stol’n thy hair: 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand 
One blushing shtme^ another white despair; 

A third, r>'->Cred nor white, had stol’n of both 
his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all hiS growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More Jlo^vers I noted^ yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee.” 
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Compare this with a sonnet of Constable's : 

“ My lady’s presence makes the roses red. 

Because to see her lips they blush with shame. 

The liiys leaves for envy pale became, 

And her white hands in them this envy bred. 

The marigold * the leaves abroad doth spread, 

Because the sun’s and her power is the same. 

The violet of purple colour came. 

Dyed m the blood she made my heart to shed. 

In brief, all flowers from her their virtue take ; 

From her sweet breath tlfleir sweet smells do proceed ; 

The living heat which her eyebeams doth make 
Wamieth the ground and quickeneth the seed. 

The rain wherewith she watereth the flowers. 

Falls from mine eyes which she dissolves in showe;^.” 

206.—Shakesi'kark’s Inskjht. 

Shakespeare’s insight is universally acknowledged. It is as a thinker, 
that we wish here to learn so iiethiug of him from the sonnets. Necessity 
does not ordain that epistles addressed to a friend or n)i&tress should contain 
general reflections. Accordingly, many of Shakespeare’s sonnets are entirely 
devoid of such; while those of his contemporaries confirm our contention. 
The value and weight of hi.s cycle of poems depend almost entirely on the 
impersonal element, and but for that Shakesjjeare would not be great. Wo 
have already touched upon this side of his character when s[»eaking of the 
luminous adjectives he uses and of his reverences to Time and its derivatives. 
And in the same connection we have seen that for Shakespeare cannot be 
claimed the merit of originality on that score. W</noted nevertheless that 
what was comparatively rare in hi‘> models is a familiar strain with him. 
This is emphatically true of what is impersonal in the .sonnets, lacking as 
he may be in inventivenes:.,^he yt t almost changed the nature of his sonmfls, 
perhaps slightly marred them, Ify his wholesale introduction of reflections. 
\Vhere his compeers are absorbed in, the object of their affection, he aui- 
stantly looks upon his love as connecied with general characleribtic.s. lie 
declines to dwell, perha])s In- finds it impossible to do sb, in the personal 
"phere. Suddenly he breaks out with ; 

“O, love’s best lialiit k in seeming trust, 

And age in love lines not to hjve years told.'’t 

Or, “ Love is too young to know what conscience is : 

Yet who knows not conscience is born of love?” 

In this way Shakespeare ever bursts through the narrow bounds of the 
personal. The ii6th sonnet, whiclj is quoted ati^J^ beginning of this 

• Compare the lines on the in.ingol(i I have quoted from Walson wjf^i >se two lines 
.mil the two q-iotatioiij wi(h the image in Sliakespeare's sonnet 25 : 

“Great jirincei’ favorites their lair leaver tpnaii 
^ but as the a\ iheiMw’r eye,” 

r T!ic tsoq .•ii'.ion of this piifiii ha-. O, lovc’s^.>esi habit is a soothing tongue," a very 
inferior Ime. o » » j 
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chapter, may be taken as a choice specimen of his philosophising mood. 
To quote other examples would be superfluous. 

Animal species are not originated by a sudden fiat, but as the result of 
an exploitation of such slight variations as are favoured by the environ¬ 
ment. No evolutionist, therefore, should be startled when he finds that 
Shakespeare did not come like a clap of thunder from the sky; but only 
showed certain modifications from his contemporaries. Great men do not 
constitute species; they merely raise a variety to that dignity by bringing it 
into prominence. Shakespeare’s insistence on the universal rivets our 
attention on him, rather than on otheri; who touch upon it inci<|entally. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, it is quantity and not quality which distin¬ 
guishes him. Had there been but two or three of the sonnets written in a 
reflective vein, and only a dozen or two incidental impersonalities, the 
name of Sltjpkespeare, as far as the sonnets are concerned, would have 
ranked with Daniel and other little known .authors. It is the quantity of 
liner work which has rescued him from the clutches of neglect; or, to put 
the matter differently, had Daniel quintupled his general, references and 
.Shakesiiean' decreased his considerably, there i.s fair reason to believe that 
Daniel would have been our gre4at sonneteer. In illustration of this, T will 
qitote two of Daniel’s sonnets to show the higher (lualities in Shakespeare’s 
compeers (S<}/ifiet 30, 1594): 

“And yet T cannot reprehend the flii^ht, 

Or blame th’ attempt presuming so to soar, 

The mounting venture fqr a high delight 
Did make the honour of the fall the more. 

For who get!^ wealth that puts not from the shore ? 

Danger h.is honour, great designs, their fame, 

(ilory doth follow, (outage goes befoie, 

And though th’ event ofi answers not the same, 

Suffice that high atlemi)ts have never |^iamc. 

The mean obser\-er (wliom base ?ifetyjkoeps) 

Lives without honour, dies without a name, 

And in eternal darkness ever v.leeps. 

And,therefore, Dcli.t, ‘its to me nc' blot, 

To have attempted, though obtained tlu'C not.” 

And what scem.s Daniel’s be.st {Sornici 49, 1594): 

“ Care-charmer sleep, aon of the sable night. 

Brother to death, in. silent darkness born ; 

Relieve my anguish and restore the light. 

With dark forgetting of my cares retuin. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
'i’hc shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth : 

Let w7,l»iiig eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 

WiViout the torment 6f the night’s untruth. 

Cease, dreams, the imagery of our day-desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow. 

Never let rising sun approve yoif hats. 

To add more grief to .'iggiavaic my sorrow. 
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Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 

And ne\er wake to feel the da>’s disdain ’ 

Let me add one or two m 6 re quotations. Here is x sonnet from Watson (SottMef 
77 . 1582) 

'* Time wasteth jears, and months, and houis 
Time doth consume fame, honour, wit, and strength . 

Time kills the greenest herbs and sweetest flowers . 

Time wears out )0Uth and btaut> s looks U length 
Time d ith convtj to ground both foe and friend. 

And each thing else but love, which has no end. 

Iimc maketh txcry trec,to die ind lot 
Tunc lurncth oft our {kasures into pain 
Time exuscs wxis and wrongs to be foigot 
lime ckxrs the sky which first hung full of lain . 

Time mal es in end i f ill humane desire, 
lUit onl> this, which stts m> hexit on hre 
Time turneth into naught each princely si xtc . 

Time brings a flood trom new resolved snow 
1 inie dims the sex where t« nipist w i> ol late 
T me ex's whale cr he niooi cm sie lx low 
And vet n I me j rev ails in iii) h hove, 

Jior iny time cxn makt me cexac to love ” 

And here arc ihiee tan/as from lha)ton to whuh stores cf similar ones frem the 
same author might Ic iddcd Spt. iking of 1 ortune, he sajs i ic 1596, 

stanza 37) 

“A hap, a ch inci, a casual event, 
rhe vulgir’s iJ< I, ind a ehildi h tern r, 

Awhaliieiwil, sillj iccii.tn , 

Ihe raa k of 1 11 bn s, and ili guise .f crior, 

* Nituie s vik ni Kinii e, f iHj s fo h h niiraar ; 

A ter I, a bjw id, 1 y tnJi 1 n kariud, 

A hexisty, n lur i .1 ti 1 ♦ h eirncd * 

Again {etc , 1596, s'xn/i 120; 

“ 1 air men jr\yi iw I n ’ iti Irunskip, 

Calluptimi j rit fji id thin., 11 tell, 

Unseal the n.rets f the itn e irched e'eep, 

Let out thi pri < ners from < 1 hvi m cell, 

Invoke the bl ek inhibitinls ot h 11 
Inio the t irth s iiei j d inge jp li t the I ght, 

And with fiir div ikir up h cloudy night ” 

A so {Matt/Jiit 15 It), si mil 155; ‘ 

‘ Our find pn ferm nfs ir ( ut ehiMien s toys. 

And, a a shidiw, xli i ur pha ure*piss. 

As jeais iner as , s wimng ue our joys. 

And beauty crand, like x biol <n glaas 
A pretty tale of fh ' whieli never wa^ «. 

All things III ray, yet virtue shall not rhe, 

Thi < nly gives Us imniort ility.’’ 

*■ ^ 

2-7 -lirF Olfici 01 : 3 II\K 1 sPl ARlS SONNl. JS 

n avc sa 1 that Sb ikcsp iii »w is but p 10 ol the sonncti f rs of his age 
Fveasi e, i), < 1 j, t of‘'i iki s] circ s somuis, wt lind that that also was 
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determined for liim. I cannot enter into the question of how far it was 
a new departure to send to a friend epistles such as are the sonnets i to 
126. Careful study shows that while it was no custom among the Eliza¬ 
bethans to address a long sonnet cycle to a protdfctor, yet it was quite in 
the spirit of his times. Platonic love and e.vcessive admiration were in no 
sense uncommon in that age. The notion of passionate friendship, with 
its implications, is not originated or added to by him. The sonnet cycles 
of his lime almost invariably had love for their motive. His expression 
of devotion, humility, ])rostrate dependence, yearnings and loyalty are the 
stock-in-tratle of all his fellows. They vie with each other in the attempt 
to prove thvir passion to be sincere and great. Indeed, Shakespeare is 
often ('old and distant comijared with some of the other sonnet writers, as 
if lii.s inspiration came in great and sudden rushes. 

poets wrote sonnets as readily as eonunoner folk say “ How do you do?” 
Iu.it as, in a storm, we sec rain-drops wherever we turn, so sonnets almost drench the 
literary atmosphere of 1590-1600. The very ratje of the downpour, however, indicated 
I hat the show er would not last lonfif. ^ 

Though most sonnet cycles were addressed to ladie.s, yet we have many exceptions. 
IJarnei, Constable, Donne and others wrote cycles of spiritual sonnet.s. Chapman apos- 
trojihised his mistro.ss Philosophy. Harvey composed a diatribe against Greene. Barn- 
lifld adilre'-sed the boy Love. And .diiiosl e\eryb(xi) wrote dedicatory and other epistles 
ill sonnet form. 


20S.— TifK PbACK OK Siiakkm’k.ark’s Sonnets. 

Looking now at the sonnet.s as^a whoh*, we shall lind no difficulty in 
placing tlii'in. Ihoadly .speaking, we may now say that they did not 
bubble up iti Shakesp»»ai-e's iitiiid, regardJe.ss of titne and circumstance. 
On the contrary, oitr investigation* proved that he was essentially a man 
ot his period, that he absorbed his manner and matter from his environ¬ 
ment, .ind that he but ])ainted ih*' life and thought of his adventurous age. 
'That wliieh is striking in the sonnets we lw.ve Seen forced to place to the 
credit of the .spirit which swept over the land towards the end of the six¬ 
teenth Century, and wherever he e.xcelled it was by virtue of being an 
ldi.'abetlian. Oi>e who reads Shakespeare and knows him well, knows 
the spiritual .stress and delights through which his^country passed. He is 
.1 tyiie, .1 repusentation, a pensonification of his time.s. He stands for the 
genius of tlu* hdizabethan (?ra much more than for his own superiority. Sub¬ 
tract what he d('ri\ od from hi.<i contemporaries, and not even a bold shadow 
of the man remains. He who honours Shakespeare, and not his times, 
cannot know how absolutely he was its product and its avatar. He qply 
accepted the torch w’hich«was handed to him, the tinv' spirit confirming in 
him the ajjo.strdic succession of the church poetical. He was but a splen¬ 
did varict)^''f ine splendid Elizabethan species, being .supreme primarily 
because he was the son of a mighty age*. A greater than Shakespeare 
could only ('omc to a greater environment. With nothing but modern 
artificiality, pottine.ss and effeminacy abdut him, he would have remained 
an inconspicupus figure. He was fortunate in being hurled onto the rocks 
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of fame by the tremendous force of the Elizabethan groundswell, for the 
impetus of his own nature was infinitesimal besides that given him by his 
era. He was the favoured child of the fates. 

I have consulted the following authors on the .subject of the sonnets : Hoclenstedt^ 
Sane/te, 1862; Delius, Abhandlwigen, 1878, pp. 1-47; Dowch-n, Tke Sonnets of If. 
Shakespeart, iSSt ; Dunning, The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art, 1897; J-‘urnivalI, The. 
Leopold Shakespeare, 1S77, l.'ciii to Ixvii; Gervinus, Shakespeare, 1872, j, pp. 560-602 ; 
Massey, Shakespeare's Sonnels, 1S72; Sharp, Songs, Toems, and Sonne/i of WiHuun 
Shakespeare, pp. r-36; .Spaiding, Shakepeare's .Sonnets, 1S78; Tyler, Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, 1S90; and Ws-ndhani, Tke Toevv of Shakespeare, 1898. 

209.—Sh.^kespeark as Dramatist. 

1 

Shakespeare was, conventionally .speaking, no mon; original in hi.s jjlays 
than in his sonnets. It is superfliiou.s to mention that we do*.M.»t owe tlie 
drama to him. Similarly, the blank ver.se which he employed he fouml 
ready made. The im])ortant changes which that form of vtT.sific.ilioti 
passed through from the time Lord Buckhurst made n.^e of it in Cur/uif >.- 
to the point of its highest development, about the lime of Shakespeaie's 
death, were in the truest .sen.se socially produced. There is no proof that 
the scantier employment of endline stop.s, the increase in midlim- stops, the 
use of weak endings, the subjugation of the metre to the delicate retjuire- 
ments of thought, the .sub.stitution of dignity for bombast, an<l the intro¬ 
duction of prose when simplicity was imperative, are traceable to any one 
person. The improvement was gradual and universal. There i.s not a 
.scintilla of evidence to .show that Shakespeare, or indeed any one els{‘. 
took the lead, , 

It is a univer.^al custom ajnung wriit rs on Stlmko-ipLan; 10 spc.ik of In', |JJedl■cc•^'.^rs — 
Lilly, Marlow, Isyd, Nash, redo and tjrccnc--ancl to coniparc hU w>iik with llicir.-..* 
The implication here is that with the passing of his predecessors llie whole sticain ol 
dramatic literature w.as forced .Qtlow through one channel, that of Shake»peare. Kiiiicu 
lous as is this po.sifion ; evident .rs it i-that there were numbers of dramatist.-, following 
Shakcspeare’.s predcces.sor.s ; we have only .idveri to the facts to v;e the weakne of > 
many of the odious compaiisons th It fili the fi-igts of works on Shakespeaie. TIa-->ol<‘ 
critic, to my knowledge, who has attempted to deal fairly with the r.uttcr, I mean ll.i/.lni 
{On the Age of Elizabeth, 1821), wrote ovst eighty ye.irs :igo. 

The bard of Avon constructed Jiis plays as his many fellow playwrights 
di'l. He refashioned and utilised old play.s; he dramati.scd Engli.sli and 
foreign pro.se tales ; anrl he exphnted Holiruhed and Plutarch. He wrote 
now dramas and now comedie.s, and his bu.sy pen wa.s no more fertile than 
thg pens of his competitors. Hi.s .subjects w'ere the one.s usually ineferred, 
and the chief characters were socially deternMned. Like hi.s contem- 
porarie.s, betook little care with his jdots. His maiden.s, his villains, hi.s 
fools, his princts, his court!t rs, his rabble, bis lovers, were of U'c well worn 
type then in tiernand. Again, the large number of the motives which guiilc- 
the pkays uccord with the common .stage practice. Tvven his over-growm 
vocabulary .and his coar.sc scenef; obeyed tin cvdl i.u.stom. 

* S'.c, Ua inMancc, Syniontls, .Shakespeare's Tredetcssots, igcxs. 
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Attempts have been ina(lc, by l^randes {Shakespeare^ 1898), to explain the nature 
of Shakespeare’s jilays from a consideration of the development of his individuality.* To 
jne the social factor seems the decisive circumstance. The poet dramatised English 
hisioiy because that was the fashion ; every dramatist was doing it, and had to do it, it 
being a <|uesti()n of demand and supply. So with comediec: they were in request, and 
they had to be written ; and so also with tragedies. In the same manner Shakespeare’s 
characters or scenes were strictly of the kind current at the theatres. He was no inno¬ 
vator. lie was a strict conserv’ative. The number of plays Shakespeare wrote would 
never have surprised an Elizabethan groundling, for most writers wrote as much, if not 
more, wiihin the given lime. The marvel vanishes if we reject the individualistic view in 
favour of a social one. Let us but admit that most plays were merely refinements of other 
or dramatisations of well known sloriqf?; that the treatment generally, including 
philosophical views, was, as a whole, determined previously; that all characters, whether 
It.vliim, Viei'ch, Roman, Greek, were regarded as Elizabethans ; and we can easily allow 
th.ii |day^ might be written in a short lime. The supposed learning in Shakespeare nhist 
be explained by the same rules. Much of it was held in common, and a good deal of it 
is shown in itjany writers. If we make due allowance for what was social property, for 
what was expected of each dramatist, and reduce to their proper lev'el the hasty generali¬ 
sations as to Shakespeare's learning, we shall find little or nothing to excite our wonder. 
.Sl'akisjxare'-s large vocabulary is not extraordinary, if we think of the Elizabethan stage. 

Shakespeare's powers of characterisation have been inordinately praised. 
He is supposed to have presented the various human types in perfection. 
As a malter of fact, few even among his riper pl.ays contain really well drawn 
tdiaracters. In the earlier plays the unsuccessful striving todepict individuals 
true to life is evident; while many of the latest pictures are carelessly 
delineatetl. Only hero-wor.sliiiipers go .systematically into raptures over 
everything attributed to Shakespeare, magnifying every excellence, turning 
every fault ifito a v irtue, and depreciating everything which he did not 
write. I'he scriptures of no race have e\er been praised with greater 
ardour .and less discrimination, a^id no worshipper has ever been more 
jt'.ilous of Ills got! than is the pious .Sh.akespe.irean, An impartial inquiry 
will minimise the dilTerences between Shakespeare and his compeers, and 
leatl to a more comprehensive admiration^for tin* later Eli/iabethan stage. 

I'hirc is no l.iok of rhodomontade in IJaihUt. For ex.arnple, the gentle Ophelia, 
speaking of man exclaims;: “ How' noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! in apprehen¬ 
sion like a god '’ '^his is far from being a tlcfendble .summary, and would l)e ridiculed 
if Marston had written it. Yet the latest .mthoriiy on Shakespeare (Lee, Life of Shake- 
peate, iSyg, p. 357) boldly decl.tres that “lo Sli.iko'-peart the intellect of the world, 
speaking in diverse accents, applie.s with <>nc Record bis own words: ‘ IIow,’ etc., etc.” 
Haynes (article “ .‘^ihakespearc,” Em\ Brit.), Ihandes {Shakespeare, 1898), Coleridge 
{Notes on Shakspere, 1S83)* Collin^*(i?w<r/i ami Studies, 1S95), De t^)uincey (6'Aai^^rarr, 
1864), Delius {Abhandlungcn zu Shakespeare, 187S and 18SS), Dowden {Shakespeare^ 
1876), Dyce { 7 'he Works of William Shakespeaie, 1864-7), y'hc {Willia/n Shakespeare, 
1888), Eisclier {Richard III, 1868, and Hamlet, 1896), Furnivall {The Leopold Slmke- 
speare, 1877), (icrvinps {Shakfspeare, 1862), Guizot {Shakespeae 1852), Hallam {Litera¬ 
ture of Europe, 1854, iii, pp. 77-124). Ualliwell-Phillips {Outlir es of the Life of Shake¬ 
speare, 1887), I.amb ( The Dramatic ^ssaj's of Charles Dirnb, 1S91), Massey (Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, 187?), I Icnry Morley (Inlrotluciions to Cassell’s Shakespeare), Smith {Shakespeare . 

* Robcrt.son {Montaitpie and Shakspert, 1S97) also ignores the Shakespearean environ¬ 
ment, tiacing .Shakespeare’s thought U) MonlaigrfC. So docs Hudson [Shakespeare, 1872) 
who is olhcrwi.se judicious. 
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the Man, 1899), Taine (Enq/ish Literature, 1886, ii, pp. '4VI41), Ward {Dramatic 
Literature, 1S99), Wyndliam ( The Poems of Shakespeare, 1S98), and others, a^ree more or 
less closely with Lee’s estimate, on equally indecisive qronnds. In this respect it is well 
to note the general admiration lavished on Shakespeare’s alleged power of suppressing his- 
personality. Every character drawn by him is said to be photogiaphed from nature. 
Strange to say, this does not strike every one. See what an extraordinary share word-play 
or quibble has in the comedies. Assuredly, there is no reason to believe that it entered as 
much into real life. Is it not rather our impersonal hero, masked, dealing thrusts and 
parrying them, because he could do it so well, having learned it from Lilly? Similarly 
with the broad humour: Lance, Jack Cade, the crrnstable in Measure jor Measure, the 
hoitcos in Henry IV, the clown in The Winter's 'J'ale, in Othello, and in Anthony anL 
Cleopatra, the gravediggers in Ilanilel, and plebeian figures generally, ap|)c.u all drawn 
to one familiar artificial pattern. The same holds good of tlie l.adies and cliiklieu in the 
various plays, as vvell as of the courtiers. Roughly speaking, the situation-, dillei much, 
and the actors veiy little. Shakespeare delighted in drawing complex ch.iracii i s ; hut he 
only succeeded after struggling lor many years. The Bastard is a faduie, .ind so is 
Richard III. They are neither fish, Hesh nor fowl. Prince Ilal, too, isvjiol what the 
dramatist would have made him a feW' years later. Through three Henry fV 

(parts I and and Henry F-—Shakespeare vainly strives to in.ike hi-- heio intelligilile, 
and has at last to resort to verbal explanations. Macbeth, King Le.rr, Anihony and 
Clcoj^ratra, represent ovagnillcenl heights which their author only allamed .ilior the luo^t 
desperate efforts and after m.iny defe.its. .Slowly, very slowly, the .iriitieer gained 
conirol over his material. Many a character h.id he to draw impirfectly, befoie his 
ideal and its cinbodimeiil were, roughly speaking, as like as the two lyromios. \ et 
modern criticism represents this gre.rt Kli/ahcth,rn .is if he turned out chai.icters as 
machines turn out llawless coins in the mint! When will Shakespeare :nul hi-, age h.ive 
justice done to them? When will .Shakespeare’s biographers begin to study Shakespe.ire, 
instead of specuLating about him ? L'p to the present, textual criticism has clone its work 
c.xcellentlj’; but literary exiiositnrs have meicly encumbered the road with theories. 

It is remarkable that during his life time there was not one voice which 
.singled him out above all others. HejW'as considered as (>ne of the first 
playw’rights, and no more, lie was neither over-prai.scd nor over-blamed, 
lie was never accused of being an innovator. He lived an ob.scure life 
like his fellows, and, like th -m, carefl little for fame, doubtless because the 
people were satiated with first-class plays. Accordingly, we are not sur¬ 
prised to learn that Shakespe.'ire’s philtASOi^hy was to the minutest detail part 
of the stock reflections current among the dramatists. Tjie thouglits were 
adopted, and not prepared, by him. He is not the original thinker he is 
represented to be. That honour belongs to his age. The peculiar class 
of reflections which w-e find scattered throughout his works arc emplojed, 
with variations, by the majority of the contemporary playwrights. Ills 
originality was everybody’s originality. We note one thing, however, that 
just as in the sonnets he is the poet who returns oftene.st to the impersonal 
element, so bis dram-atic works disclose the .same trend. From his earliest 
to his latest {day, this holds good. He is reflective in season and out of 
s-. ason. Everybody mouths it. In dust-heap.s, in mole-hills, and in rocks, 
we catch the golden gleam. Every kind of stratum apparently, .soft or 
hard, recent or primeval, contains' and displays gold. It is impossible not 
to welrorne thv; {irecious metal, even though we may think that a dust-heap 
i.s not the {irojicr place for it. Still, the critic’s duty is to be above tempta- 
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tion, and while, therefore, greedily abstracting the treasures, we must 
question whether the dramas, as such, do not lose by the indiscriminate 
presence of fine language; whether it does not impart to them a certain 
artificiality and coldness; whether the Elizabethans were wrong, from the 
dramatic point of view, in differing from us; and whether the future will 
not take a middle course and sympathise to some extent with those who 
attended the earliest performances of Shakespeare’s dramas. In this place, 
however, we are only concerned to note that, roughly speaking, the im- 
|)ersonal element is more uniformly predominant in Shakespeare than in 
his conteinporciries, indicating not originality but greater emphasis. This 
divergence, as well as his abundant use of metaphor, is probably accounted 
fur by his particular line of development under his special circumstances; 
but on the discussion of this point I cannot enter here. 

Wo ha\ andications that Shakespeare was highly thoughl-of l>y his contemporaries. 
(iralliwcll-Phillips, Outlines^ ii, pp- 147-55.) That he was almost from the first regarded 

one of the principal playwrights is not disputed ; but beyond that the Elizabethans did 
not go. When, for instance, Meres {I'alladis 'J'amia^ 1598) speaks of Shakespeare’s 
“ siigiircd sonnets,” we must bear in mind Ixjth that the Elizabethans Here fond of honeyed 
)>hra>:es (compare Meres’ reference to Dia) ton as “goldcn-nniuthed”), and that the 
idjective was in common use. So, also, when the same author places Shakespeare first 
in ojio of his numerous lists, we have but to glance at the other lists to sec that Shake- 
^x'are frctiuenliy occupies very low positions, and tliat, in truth, something other than a 
dandard of merit guided Meres in allotting scats at the literary banquet. So it is 
throughout. Any other interpretation i» due to the notion that the Eliralrethans must 
have taken the same view of Shakespeare that most moderns do. 

Utterances of a reflective character were rominon aniom; Elizabethan dramatists. It 
woultl go beyond reasonable limit.- to illubtr.ate this asf.eilion at length. I will give two 
■ pioUtions instead. M.arston, who is the author of wlial follows, was twenty-seven years 
of age when AntoKio and Mellida and were published in 1602, the 

plays having been performed probably two years earlier, that is before Hamlet. I choo.se 
Mars'.on’s word.s principally on account of his youth, and because of the early date at 
which he wrote.* 

“ Why, man, I never was a prince till niRv. 

'Ti.s not the Ixircd pate, the beni],ecl knees, 

(lilt tipstaves, Tyrrian purple, chairs of b'.ite, 

Troop.s copied Imtterllies that flutter still 
In grcatne.ss’ summer, that confirm a prince : 

’Tis not the unsavoury breath of multitudes, • 

Shouting and clapping, w ith confut^-d din, 

That makes a prince. No, laicio, he’s a king, 

A true right king, that,Sares do aught save wrong ; 
hears nothing mortal hut to be unjust; 

Who is not blown up with the flattering pufi's 
Of spongy sycophants; who stands unmoved, 

Despite the jostling; of opinion ; 

Who can enjoy himself, maugre the throng 
That strive to pre.ss his (jmict out of him ; 

^ho sits upon Jove’s footstool, as I d», 

*Ward (Dramatic Literature., 1899, ii, p. 477) sjreaks of ** story Aniema and 
Mellida (printed in 1602, but prolx^fly acted %wo years earlier).” Dekker’s Old For' 
tunalus, published in 1600, is another early play full of fine passages. 
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Ant. 


Alb. 

Ant. 


Alb. 

Ant. 


Mar. 

Ant. 


Mar. 

Ant 




Adoring, not affecting, majesty; 

Whose brow is wrealhM with the silver crown 
Of clear content: this, Lucio, is a king, 

And of tliis empire, ^Very man’s possesst 
That’s worth hiSfSoul.” 

Antonio andMellida, act 4, scene I. 


" Why then should I put on the very fle.sh 
Of solid folly. No, this cockscomb is a crown 
Which I affect, even with unbounded zeal. 

’Twill thwart your plot, disgrace your high resolve. 
By wisdom’s heart, there is no essence mortal. 

That I can envy, but a plump-thceked fool: 

Oh, he hath a patent of immunities 
Confirmed by custom, sealed by policy. 

As large as spacious thought. 

You cannot press among the courtiers, 

And have access to— 

What? Not a fool ? Why, friend, a golden ass, 
A Imubled fool, are sole canonical, 

* 'Whilst pale-cheeked wisdom and lean-ribbed art 
Are kepkin distance at the halbert's point; 

All held Apocrypha, not worth survey. 

Why, by the genius of that Florentine, 

Deep, deep-observing, sound-brained, Machiavel, 


lie is not wise thiit strives not to seem fool. 

When will the duke hold fce’cl intelligence, 

Keep wary observation in large pay, 

To dog a fool’s act ? 

Ay, but feigning fwhen] known disgraceth much. 

Pish ! most things that morally adheVc to souls, 

Wholly exist in drunk opinion : 

W'hose reeling censure, if I v.alue noj. 

It values naught. ^ 

You are transported with too slight a thought. 

If you but meditate of what is past, 

And what you plot i* pass. 

Even in that, note a fool’s beatitude : 

He is not capable of (tassion ; ■, 

Wanting the power of distinction. 

He bears an unturned sail with every wind : 

Blow east, blow west, he steers his course alike. 

I never saw a foot lean : the chub-faced fop 
Shines sleek with full"cr.ammcd*fat of happiness. 

Whilst studious contemplation sucks the ji^ice 

From wizard’s [wise men’s] cheeks : who niaking thirious search 

For nature's secrets, the first innating cause 

Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy [punish] apes 

When they will zany [mimic] men. Had heaven been kind, 

Creating me an honest senseless doll, 

A good poor fool, 1 should want sense to feel 
The stings of anguish shoot through cverjj vein ; 

I should not know what A'cre to lose a father j 
I should be dead of sense, to view defame 'i ' ■ 

Blur my bright love ; I could, not thus run mad, 

As one confounded in a maze of mischief, 
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Slaggerol, stark, felled with bruising stroke of chance. 

I should not shoot mine eyes into the earth, 

Poring for mischief that might counterpoise , 

Mischief, murder, and—” 

Antonio's Revenge^ act 4, scei^e 1? 

The Antonio plays of Marston are full of such moralisings. ^ It is needless to say that 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford and Webster, philosophise incessantly. For 
weiglit of language Webster’s Duchess of Malfi seems unrivalled. I may ad^ that all 
the great dramatists supplement Shakespeare as he supplements them. 

Tile absence of the' judicial .spirit in dealing with the work of Shake¬ 
speare has made a somewhat controversial attitude necessary.. The 
ti]).shot of our examination is embraced in the .statement that Shakespeare’s 
dramas, like his sonnets, are so largely indebted to his environment, that, by 
comparison, his own contribution, a very real thing, shrinks into utter 
insignilic.'in^c, a ripple on a mouiitainous wave. 

The extravagant praise of the great dramatist led directly to the theory that Bacon 
wrote the works attributed to Shakespeare. Incautious reasoning, however, could not 
■Stop there. .So many other playwrights wrote in a “ .Shakcspe.arejnvein, that the 
.suggestion was made and accepted that Bacon wrote .several hundred plays, and published 
llieiii under difl’erent names. Consistency could hardly go farther. The same problem is 
diuurbing the Sli.akespearean camp. Almost .scores of plays have been attributed to 
Shakespeare, besides those for which he is ordinarily hekl resjxrnsible. I shall not lie 
surprised to hear .some ingenious theori.st suggesting that Shakespeare had a hand in the 
httndreds of F.lizabethan play.s which have in them any value. It is strange to see shoals 
t)f critics who believe that Shakespeare was unapproachable, now maintaining and now 
disputing the Shakespearean origin of a play or a passage. 

• 

210.—Obstacles to Genmu.s. 

As.suming that our critical scalpc^ ha.s laid bare the truth with regard to 
Sh'iko.spcare, are we, therefore, justified in a.s.scrting that every man of 
genius i.s an expression of hi.s ago rather than a .striking individuality? 
That, at all events, is the conclusion wl^ch !• have laboured to reach. 
'I'he psyc hological reasons arc not far to seek. They lie within the limits 
of what we have already learnt in the*i)revious chapters. Each portion of 
our nature contributes to the result, ** 

(i) Inherent Limitations .—The realm of po.ssibilitie.s is only'rivalled 
in extent by the realm of impossibilities. “ Migfit-be’s ” are constantly 
balanced by “ is-nots.” In the first pface the natural relations of things 
are not self-evident: W’C oftefli Tail to suspect them, and generally bur 
gue.sses fall short of the truth. *It is only when we weigh a matter carefully, 
when we give to it prolonged attention, when we allow observation to 
apply to it the touchstone of sanity, that we can feel at all satisfied'about 
the quality of a resulting thought. Unforeseen ditiiculties, in what is 
seemingly a .succes.sful deduction, occupy us and prevent us from being 
otherwise effgaged. The poet is compelled to test his little improvements, 
spending years in perfecting them. The architect applies his small archi¬ 
tectural contributions, his life bejing absorbed in carrying out his limited 
ideals. The pro.se writer has to learn what style is before he can become 
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a competent critic. So it is in every department of knowledge: with the 
little reach the human brain yet possesses, the energy of the individual is 
burnt up in securing a co’hifortable resting place. The oasis of learning 
is so small that, like •■children, we feel safe only in, or close to, our 
immediate environment. Not that bold explorers are wanting; for, indeed, 
if daring were always profitable, mankind would be revelling in the pearls 
of culture. As a matter of fact, it is the rule rather than the exception to 
fiy to sensational methods for the purpose of wringing from nature her 
meaning, and forcing her pace. To leave, however, our environment far 
behind us, is to deprive ourselves of our native air, and to put ourselves at 
the mercy of wild beasts. Unsatisfactory as from an ideal standpoint the 
lessons learned by the race seem to be, they are yet a solid rock tor us, 
and away from them we plunge into and are sw^allowed up by tin; ocean 
of possibilities. No sooner do we appear to alight on a great^trnth in our 
original investigations than we have our hopCvS almost instantly dashed. 
A developed system of education, itself the result of study, will, to a 
considerable extent, increase men’s powers; but in the present state of 
chaos, fruitful thinkers find that the fattest pastures lie nearest to the 
outskirts of the known. 

With our present organism genius of the mythical type, except as a 
breach of continuity, is impossible. It takes a man a long time to actpiire 
the rudiments of knowledge, ^’’ears pass in polishing, in mastering, and 
perchance to some extent perfecting these rudiments on the lines suggested 
by observation. Happy is he, therefore, who chances to live in a period 
which stimulates reasonable activity,*for he can then with advantage 
embody in his own attempts, as Shakespeare djd, much of the work of 
liis contemporaries. A man never ctf’iates a great environment; but an 
environment full of greatness has been the invariable antecedent of the 
men with whom we connect significant epochs. 

Sully {Genius and gives some staiLstics which boar on the question of 

precocity. Of 30 musicianh, 18 re.achccl eminence before the age of 25 ; of 42 painters, 
28 before 25 ; of 49 pools, 28 before 25, 36^ by 30, 45 before 40; of 35 scholars, 7 l^efore 
25, 9 before 30, 16 before 40; of 37 scientists, 14 before 25, t2 between 25 and 30, 8 
between and 40; and of 35 philosftphers, 3 Ireforc 25, 4 between *25 and 30, 14 between 
30 and 40, 6 lielween 40 anjl 50, and 8 after 50 (among these last are Descartes, Hobbes, 
Locke and Leibnitz). Sully holds that high development of special functions accounts for 
the divergences in precocity which the ^hove list reveals. That is to say the musician 
has tonc'Sensihiiity early developed ; the poet an e3»e for form and colour ; the scientist, 
mathematical alrility; the scholar, memory. Singularly enough this coni^enital ejuipment 
is re.i'ardtd hy some authors as explaining the intelligence of aninfsls, and is referred to as a 
proof of the absence of reason, 

A similar line to that taken by Sully is exemplified in^ Gerard, An Essay on Genius^ 
1774, * solid book of the associationisl school. This eighteenth century author holds 
that “Genius is properly the faculty of invention” (p. 8); that imagination Ls at the 
hasi-, of invention (p. 31); that such imaginatioft implies comprehensiwncss (p. 42), 
regularity (p, 46) and activity (p. 57). * In its turn intagination depends on the sugge.stions 
of sen.sc-iinpre>i.sion$ (p. 95), on those of memory (p. ^), and on the laws of association 
()>p. 108-25); also on the power of habit (pp. I 4 S' 47 ) *"‘1 fhat of emotion (pp. 147-84). 
(ierard contends thiit judgment is .secondary, though neccss.ary to a certain degree in 
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genius. On the basis of this analysis, he then argues that variety in genius is explained 
by the prevalence of certain exclusive characteristics in individual men, »/£., judgment 
must be highly developed in philosophers, and taste in artists. 

Oalton {Hereditary Genius, 1869) holds the following view on the subject. Men differ 
very considerably from one another in ability, and that apart ftom education. The birth 
of a certain number of men of genius is, therefore, as determined as the birth of a certain 
number of those who fall far below the average, namely imbeciles. Genius being inborn, 
it is natural to infer that it runs in families; and this Gallon attempts to prove at length. 
Being inborn, he reasons further, geuius will and does assert itself. Two answers have 
been given to Gallon’s theory of hereditary genius. Royse {A Study of Genius, 1891) 
contends th.'ii there are scarcely any examples of several men of genius, of independent 
reputation, in one family (pp. 157-S6). Nordau {Psycho-Physiologic du Ginie et du 
I'alenl, 1897) further reduces Gabon’s eminent men to ordinary men in fortunate 
circiimstanres. (ialtun’s theory, therefore, as far as its claim to be important goes, meets 
with dilTlcuUics. T<r the question of innate differences we shall return. 

Spencer {Study of Sociology, 1880) insists lh.at a man of genius cannot be conceived of 
indcpendenliy^-ff his environment (pp. 30-6). This is .a trite contention, since it does not 
ditfereniiaic the man of genius from the ordinary individual, for granting that be is “a 
product of its [society’s] antecedents ’’ (p. 34), there is still the possibility that he is 
immensely superior to his fellows. 

Allen {Nution-Miking, 1878; Hellas and Chnlisation, 1S78 ; 'J'he*Genesis of Genius, 
1881) gives body to Spencer’s shadowy view. lie considers three elements as the vital 
ones in the making of a nation, viz., the stock from which a nation springs; the physical 
featmes ol its habitat; and the time which has elapsed since its settlement {Nation-Making, 
pp. 590-1). From the.se three elements he deduces the difl'erences in nations and races. 
For him great commercial centres are always genius centres. He says “Wherever we look, 
we see that intellect can only be produced by practiail gains of brain-connection, made 
'lowly generation after generation in the ordinary course of life, and finally culminating 
in a general avemge of high intelligence, varie<i by those exceptional deviations which we 
know a.s genius’’ {Hellas and Civilisation, p. 16S). To this he adds: “Even a 
Dai win i r a .Spencer stands at .a comparatively mc.asurable dist.ance from the average run 
of our naluraiisLs and our pfrilosophical ^linkers” {The Genesis of Genius, p. 373). 
Indeed .■\llen holds that the bulk of progress is attributable to the efforts of the many, and 
that not a few arc ready to enter the niche open for a great man {The Genesis of Genius, 
p. 3/4). Allen’s fault, if we are to speak of faults, seems to be that his doctrine is too 
rigidly apiilied by him. He insists too much that JJ l)Oth*yenius and milieu are products 
i>f the geographical conditions” {The Genesis of Genius, p. 380), and that “individual 
character' themselves, in their totality, are wlwlly created hy the external circumstances ” 
{The Genesis of Genius, p. 372). He forgets that men are part and parcel of an environ¬ 
ment, and that, therefiWe, there is action and reaction, though the one force may be more 
potent than the other. ^ 

Opposed to Allen, .stands James {The Wilito Believe, 1.897). “The best wood-pile,” 
he aigucs, “will not blaxe till a torch is applietP” (p. 24a), the blazing torch being the 
man of genius .and the passive woodtpile the community. History, he reasons, is solely 
made by great men. They .see to»it that plans arc carried out. “The community 
st.agnales without the impulse of the individual. The impulse dies away witliout the 
sympathy of the community” (p. 232). And whence do these men take their origin? 
Here is the answer, “The causes of production of great men lie in a sphere wholly 
inacce-ssible to the social philosopher. He must simply accept gi ..rases as data, just as 
Darwin accepts his spontaneous variations. . . . The visible environment . . chiefly 
adopt.s or rejfcl.s, preserves or destsoys, in short sdeets him” (pp. 225-6). And 
“ physiological forces . . . are what make him ” (pf). 234-5). As regards these emphatic 
opinions, it is scarcely necessary to state that they have a decidedly speculative basis. 
James makes no attempt to analyse a sipgle case. • 

J<jly {Psychologic des Grands Hommes, 18S3) has written hy far the best book on the 
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subject under discussion. He rightly argues against Gallon that inherited genius 
requires, as to its nature, as much explanation as any other conceivable kind of genius 
(p. 65), He holds that a man of genius is not merely a conspicuous ligjire in a community 
(p. IS); that he gives birth to a tradition which largely stilles the inlluence of others (p. 
35); thjit he develops best when institutions are being founded or organised (pp, 37-8); 
that he " is evidently the culminating point of his race" (p, 53); that genius is creative 
and not destructive (p. 130); that he begins with being a genuine disciple (p. 141); that 
his apparent spontaneity is the result of accumulated reflection (p. 231); that his primary 
gift is to conceive something great (p. 260); and that in him must be embodied enthusiasm, 
perspicuity, breadth, imagination and power (p. 270), “ At a given moment," Joly sums 

up, “ the man of geniu.s is for the life of his country and his epoch, that which the Inain 
is to the complex orgaYiism, co-ordinating everything, disciplining the surbordimle forces, 
and directing alt things towards a single end, while receiving neverthele-ss his nouiish- 
nicnt from the infinitely minute labours and actions of the organism which lie animates’’ 
(p. 274}' from this it will be seen that Joly still fails to note that the man of genius 
lives in an atmosphere of genius, and is but its fairest sample; and, what is more, that 
the genius theory is largely a conveftient social convention, since it cnahiss histoiians to 
summarise the work of a period in a simple way. 

Nordau {Psycho-Phynologie dn Genie et du Talent, 1897) has the following theory on 
the subject. What is inherited is that which is commonplace, while that which bears 
promise indicates rlpviation from the type (p. 17). The essential (pi-iliiies of a man of 
genius lie in the power of el-ilxirating in his owm fashion the apperceptions of the outer 
world (pp. 54-5). Genius is something inboin, while talent is produced liy labour (p. 59). 
A powerful development of the centres of judgment ami volition represents the jiliysio- 
logical basis of wli.-il we call genius (p. 147). Hence there is no such thing as genius 
among painters, poets, etc., .since these are dependent on emotional development (]>. 157), 
Altogether there are four classes of genius, viz., thinker and actor—state.sman ; thinker 
and experimenter—scientist ; thinker—philosopher; and, by courtesy, artist -poet (pp. 
160-5). Nordau makes no attempt to verify or lest his theory. 

I 

(2) Organised Reaction. —We have .seen how intrinsic are the diffiriiltios 

which lie in the way of striking origwality. One more obstacle may be 
added to those already di.sciissed; it is furnished by organi.sed reat'tion. 
It requires years to cut a path through the granite of a diflicult subject, 
and when at last we !?ave ^arrived at our journey's end, it is an 
exasperating task to obtain even a modicii’n of freedom. Suggestions 
having been along a certain line, Ceaseless efibrt is needed to resist the 
dead weight of cu.stom. New furrows have to be dug, old ones have to 
be filled up. The Herculean undertaking involved is too great to be 
performed by any one but a giant, and giants are creatures of the 
fancy. Only shallow persons readSy turn from one subject to another; and 
the world can hope for little from them. It i.s probable that'mastery 
profoundly impresses the brain structure, scf'that it is not easily impres.sed 
again to much purpose.* * 

(3) Needs. —If the argument from organi.sed reaction is convincing, tliat 
drawn from the orderly succession of needs further strengthens it. We 
ate not like candles which give a uniform flame from the time they arc 
kindled to the time they are extinguished. * The brilliancy, the^colour, and 

• Even this, however, rctpircs correction. In the great Italian period wc find men 

eminent m a .umber of pursuits, men tike .Michael Angelo, Leonardo <la Vinci, Galileo, 
anel many others. 
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the size of the flame of our life, vary ceaselessly according to a certain 
plan. Accordingly, while we are children, or during adolescence, there 
exists no tendency to strike out original paths. * So also when we are past 
maturity our power declines. There is, therefore, ofily a restricted portion 
of our life time available for original research, while we must, consider, 
besides, that during the first third of life we fall into the humdrum ways 
of our follows, and that organised reaction largely fixes us there, 

211.—Men of Genius. 


To all this it may be objected that granting Shakespeare’s indebtedness, 
and admitting that normally men are necessarily unoriginal, it still remains 
a moot point whether what is called genius is not largely exempt from the 
instrumontalities which clip the wings of the common flock. This 
objection i«»^alid theoretically, but not otherwise. As a may-be it cannot 
be rebutted ; for what is there that may not be ? As a question of fact, it 
is contradicted by the teachings of history. 

I have shown in detail how dependent at least one man ^f acknowledged 
genius was on his environment. It would be humanly impossible and 
monstrously unprofitable to analyse the labours of all those inscribed on 
tile loll of fame, and it must suffice, therefore, if we can generally trace 
the same apparent relation between the individual and his age as we have 
done in the ca.se of Shakespeare. 

The genius of Raphael is a commonplace everywhere, yet he stands 
in no way isolated. It would be, an illustration of pure originality if, 
among a savage tribe whose individual members hitherto neither scribbled 
nor scrawled, one of them took to painting in the style of Leo the tenth’s 
period. 'I'liat man would be compelled to discover the canvas on which 
to paint, the colours and the brushes, the nature of perspective, and the 
whole m> stcry of art. Such a .state of things involves no contradiction ; it 
is only one which has never been obsetved.* As we should expect, 
w'C find that the agreement between Raphael and the host of superb 
[lainters of the Renascence is almost infinitely greater than the difference. 
If only Raphael (died 1520) could be proved to have painted his pictures 
a century earlier, there would then he some hope yf discovering a sudden 
and startling departure in style from his brethren in the craft. As it is, 
his work determines the time of its production, and his time determines 
its ipuilities. 'I’he distance between the drawings on mammoth tusks, 
or the pictorial attempts of low-class savage.s, and the golden era of art 
in I laly, can only be bridged by micros6opic arches made of the life work 
of an imposing procession of successive workers, infl 'onced in each case 
more particularly by their environment as far as it affected the products of 
the brush.^ Egyptian, ChinesQ, Japanese and Greek paintings vary in 
essentials, and in no instance is the differfence the result of the effbrts of 
single individuals. Manner and matter are historic products. The 
painter’s Madonna tells a long story of improvements. No one man 
created her. 
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In architecture the ceremonial pace of progress is clearly traceable. 
Nobody would dream of attributing to the illustrious Sir Christopher Wren 
all the art exhibited in Str Paul’s Cathedral. The mud-hut has a history; 
and the conception of a magnificent structure like that we are speaking 
of is almost entirely a result of evolutionary processes. I’he several styles 
employed by Wren have each' a'tale of their own to tell. Nor is the 
general plan of the building original. If root-and-branch originality were 
possible, it would be strange that the few architectural styles which we, and 
other races, possess, should have been evolved in so deliberate a manner. 
There is scarcely*a minor style, cuch as the perpendicular, but has de¬ 
veloped by slow degrees. 

The above brief remarks on architecture find ample corroboration in the works of 
Ruskin. In that great art critic’s Seven Lampt of Anhitecture the reiuler will see many 
illustrations of the very slow and almost accidental growth of architecffy.il >.iylc.s. So 
convinced is Ruskin that individual genius by itself is powerless that he ridicules the 
present-day architects who are too proud to be disciples, and contends that no great 
English architecture will arise until a school of architecture has been csliihlishcd of which 
the mass of Englisii architects shall be followers. One beautiful pas.'age well brings out 
the truth that not individual but social genius produced tlie ait exhibited in the gre.al 
cathedr.ah. “ It needs but little inr|uiry into the .spirit of the p.ist, to .Lseert.iin 
what, once for all, I would desire here clearly and forcibly to assert, that wherever 
Christian churcli architecture has been good and lovely, it has been merely the perfect 
development of the common dwelling-house architecture of the period ; that when tlie 
pointed arch was used in the street, it was used in the church ; when the round arch was 
used in tlie street, it was used in the church ; when the pinnacle was set over the garret 
window, it was set over the belfry tower ; when the flat room w.as u.*;ed for the drawing¬ 
room, it was used for the nave. There is no ^acredness in round arches, nor in pointed; 
none in pinnacles, nor in buttresses ; none in pillars, nor in traceries. Churches were larger 
than most other buildings, because they had toehold more people ; they were more adorned 
than most other buildings, because they were safer from violence, and were the fitting sub¬ 
ject? of devotional ofi’ering: but they were never built in any separate, mystical, and 
religious style ; they were b’lilt in a manner that was common and familiar to everybody 
at the time. The flamboyant Vaceries that adorn the facade of Rouen Cathedral had once 
their fellows in every window of every house in the market-place; the sculptures that 
adorn the porches of St. Mark's had once t^cir match on the walls of every palace on the 
Grand Canal” (The Stones of Venice, l888, ii, pp. l 5 i- 4 )- 

Machinery, and what more marvellous modem product is there, di.splays 
all those indications ofdevelopment which we should expect to find. The 
locomotive was not invented by orte man; the latest type of battlc.ship has 
not been thought out by one individual;' the rotatory printing machine 
boasts of a long history. Thus while the Series of mechanical inventions 
is endless, each is a slight variation of some previously existing fi)rm. The 
machinery employed in the large industries is the result of favourable social 
conditions on the one hand, and the efforts of a^arge class of inventors on 
the other.* 

The history of astronomy ofijprs anothe? appropriate illustrdvion. Had 
I.«*{jlaee written his Traith de Micanique Cikste without consulting his 
forerunners, we should have a giarvellous book before us. As it is, as- 


*.Sefc Hobson, Evolution of Modern Capitalism, 1894. 
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tronomers were court favourites thousands of years ago; they had every 
opportunity for original research ; they were often enabled to spend their 
lives in studying the tidal star vrave, and yet progress was deliberate and 
almost imperceptible. So with Newton. The way had been paved for 
the Newtonian theory by the unwearied researches of Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, and thousands of humbler mortals, and 
but for the.se, the name of Newton would be unknown in connection with 
astronomical discovery. Without the succession ‘of a file of thinkers, 
neither Laplace, nor any one else, could hope to discover a great truth. 
Newton is accordingly commonplace when he tries to pierce the secrets of 
astronomy beyond contemporary stellar achievements. 

T.ecture.s, laboratories and text-books have familiarised the present 
century with the spirit of science. Yet that blessed influence is not the 
outcome of any one person’s labours. There is not even an individual 
with whom*thc notion is connected, and it grew through centuries before 
it assumed definiteness. No one whispered to himself “ I will be scien¬ 
tific,” nnd lo ! science was ; but many toiled, no\v hoping and now despair¬ 
ing, until the darling of time was given birth to. And not even yet 
has this Ariel found his Prospero. Men are trained in .scientific method 
by imitating others rather than by knowingly following its mandates. When 
once, however, the theory of science will be reduced to rules, we rightly 
expect that it will introduce the greatest revolution the world has ever 
witnc.'iScd. Learning will then be no longer the privilege of the few, nor 
shall we have to cling so desperately to the past. 

One of the most significant results of modern research is the evolution 
which it has traced in religions. The tendency at one time was to make 
an individual responsible for the eslfebli.shment of a religious system. .‘\s 
a band of lightning illumines for an instant the sullen darkness, so these 
li'gL'ndary heroes w'ere supposed to shed a momentary gleam into the sur¬ 
rounding siiiritual night. Diligent criticism hfts di.spelled this illusion, 
and has shown that a religious genius owes as much to the past as a poetic 
genius. I'he one is no more original than the other, for they are both 
representatives of their age. Accordingly, wrest from Confucius his rich 
environment, and as little is left as of Shakespeare under the same circum¬ 
stances. He w’as only one of the luminaries which appeared before the 
dawn—for 'I'aouism dates back to his* time,—and his light was strong 
because it represented the ardiAir of China’s past. Confucius was no self- 
centred recluse. Again, when Buddha preached his gospel of love and 
reason, he was but a mighty echo of India at her best. As with Shake¬ 
speare, so with Buddha, scarcely a notion can be proverl to have originated 
with him. The great Nazarene also was not born out of his time. He 
was its child: the lineal descendant of the Hebrew prophets and of the 
environmetfis which made these.* He embodied the accumulated develop¬ 
ment of the morality of his nation, and his teaching can, therefore, be 
placed as readily as that of Shakespeare. ,His insight was the stored result 
of ages of zealous reformers. Unless he turned his back on his time, he 
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was compelled to speak as he did. As the Elizabethan breathed poetry, 
so the age of the Nazarene breathed religion, and for both developments 
there was an environmental reason. Thus whether we turn to Socrates, 
to Zoroaster, to Laou-tze, or to minor heroes such as Luther and Knox, 
the telling element is still the social factor.* 

In the light of this chapter the individual, by himself, is a puny, worm-likc creature, 
and only becomes powerful and dignified when he represents the race owing to his having 
absorbed part of its accumulated intellectual treasures. It is for this reason that men 
thrown much on their own resources in any sphere, as, for instance, in matters of morality, 
become fanatical and narrow-minded. The good can no more be guessed at than can the 
wise or the beautiful. It is, therefore, a deeper want than mere superstition which makes 
men shudder when they contemplate being robbed of their sacred books. THe.se books, 
being the outcome of much tribulation, contain a considerable amount of the wi.sdom of a 
race, besides being interpreted at any historic period according to some fixed and well 
understood method. Hence the individual believer, who feels his helplcseness, naturally 
dreads being thrown b.nck on himself; and he doc.s well not to give too ready an car to 
those who wish him to find the moral law within him.self. 

It follows from the foregoing that an ethical .system should be a reflection of the pro- 
foundcst generalisations based on observation, rather than a collection of maxims. The 
moral system which only in a general way inculcates virtue, duty and love, is hound to 
fail when it has to face the complex world of social and physical fact.s. t.)n the other 
hand, a system of ethics like that of Confucius goes far to satisfy a riglit ideal. This 
Chinese thinker demands that men should he educated ; that want shall be far from them ; 
that the powers that he shall be just; that law shall have regard to reasonable sijcial 
conditions and to circumstances; and that in all the relations of life obedience, for young 
and old, shall be conditioned by righteousnc.s.s. Hence the vitality .and the longevity of 
the Oiinese nation. Scientific ethics will, therefore, seek to determine all those many 
conditions, psychological, physiological and environmental, which shall en.ible us to see 
the good and to embody it in our actions. 

Whatever .subject we investigate tfie .same view is forced upon tts. 
Man’s progrcs.s depends on the age.s, and men’s genius rests on the 
e.xplosive instability of their time. The history of the race is the grind¬ 
stone on which the intellect is sharpened, and all that man can do, therefore, 
is steadily to enlarge and [nirify the realm of knowledge. The intricacy of 
unattached problems ; the period required to put them to the test . the ort^anic 
tendency to cling to cherished opinions ; the short period of years during which 
we are capable of the work, all tend ruthlessly to restrict original produitivity. 
Entirely exceptional men are conceivable; but history presents us with no 
example. Our only hope, therefore, lies in the solidarity of man’s en¬ 
deavours, in the po.ssi]bility of disentangling*^ for educational purposes, the 
chief factors of the reasoning process at its best. When this is achieved, 
man will have risen as much above his past as the pripiitive man rose 
above his ape ancestors. ^ 

The preceding analysis has, I hope, shown the environmental factor in genius. Our 
grc‘al man, so fai a.s hi.s greatness is concerned, is neUher independent of his environment, 
as Jfvmt-s and Gallon suggest; nor is, he a mere tool in the grip of his environment, an 
Alh.ii appears tojthink. lloth, environment and man, are real factors and actors. We 
siiouid prohahiy be right in holding that a Newton is somewhat the superior in sheer 

■*.So, generally, Lewes, Prchlems of Life and Mind, 1873-6. 
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ability to any of his scientific contemporaries along his line of research ; but that his 
success is due more to his times than to himself. I, therefore, disagree with Gabon’s and 
James’ conception of the ability of the man of genius. ,Allen well says: “Except in a 
generally mechanical race, you will not find a Walt or an Edison; except in a generally 
literary race, you will not find a Shakespeare or a Goethe; exftept in a generally aesthetic 
race, you will not find a Leonardo or a Beethoven. We never see an inborn Raphael at 
Memphis discovering all the laws of perspective off-hand; we never see an original 
Channing or Howard springing at once into existence amongst the head-hunting Dyaks ; 
w'e never see an incongruous Newton bitting suddenly upon the law of gravitation in some 
Zulu village” {The Genesis of Genius, p. 373). The primary reason for the condition 
pictured by Allen we have seen to lie in the greatness which has been accumulating in the 
great man’s environment. This notion is well expressed in a passage of Joly’s book. 
“The women of the seventeenth century, says Ste-Beuve, write with an infinite charm 
simply bec.1iise they wish to do so: they all have the gift of expressing themselves well ; 
and .Mine, de SeVigne is only the first in a numerous assemblage ” {PsychologU des Grands 
Ilonuncs, ibSj, p. 114). Again, men do not usually allow for the fact that sciences and 
arts have in mc»t cases developed apart from men of genius; and that where great men 
played a part* as in Newton’s or in Darwin’s discovery, there the truths would generally 
have Iieen arrived at without them, though not so soon. Roy.se {A Study of Genius, 
1891) agrees to a certain extent with James. lie instances the following men as influencing 
their environment as from the outside: Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare^ Goethe, Richter, 
Hums, Scott, Byron, Hugo, Dumas, Dickens and Hawthorne {ibid, p. 282). The truth 
of our t!ie«.>ry with regaril to these men is obvious. Royse is in error owing to his looking 
upon the environment as always meaning the populace. There is no need to accept so 
arbitrary a definition. To us the environment means any system of forces within the 
environment, as the dramatic world or the poetic world. Accordingly, if we take the 
names enumerated one by one, the social factor will in each case appear prominently. 
Chaucer, for instance, the first in the list, largely translated his tales from Boccaccio’s 
Decametone ; Dante lived in an age of intense activity; Goethe had Schiller, Lessing, 
and a host of literary men about him ; Scotf .ind Byron were surrounded by Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, and a galaxy of minor stars ; and Dickens was one of a great hierarchy, 
constituted by Lytton, Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, and himself. James attempts to 
account for this invariable grouping of great men by sudden showers of men of geniu-s 
{hie Will to Iteliovc, 1897, p. 243); but the facts laugh to scorn such far-fetched explana¬ 
tions. Voltaire ha.s around him Diderot, Rousseau, D’Alembert, and many others; 
Beethoven has an environment of genius ; Raphael is in t|)e same position; and so with 
great men everywhere. The man of genius is appaifntly always a dweller in a sphere of 
distinguished mortals. Were Gallon and Janies right, such would not be the case; but 
there would be as constant a stream of men of genius .as of imbeciles. The conclusion, 
then, is that men of syccial, though not of extraordinary, sensibility in some direction, 
tend to iiecome pre-eminent when, and only when, the environment has duly prepared 
the ground. Sometimes these men are of little importuned; sometimes they are of 
great importance ; and sometimes they are absent when their presence would be a great 
bui<n. j 

'I'he following facts may be noted it} addition. If we take the case of Charles Darwin, 
for instance, we find that until the publication of his Origin of Species, he was merely 
considered one of m.T,ny eminent men. When he had written the latter work, he was 
legurderl as a man of genius. V'et if we leave out of view Darwin’s principle of Natural 
Selection, that last work does ndt strike one as essentially differeni .'rom any of his former 
ones. The difference, therefore, lay not in the workmanship, bat in the conception. 
Yet this couceinion had grown for nearly a century, so that Darwin did little more than 
wed a brilliatfi conception with arduous research^ His “greatness” was, therefore, 
chiefly due to the pre.sencc of a problem which he could solve. In its absence,' Darwin 
would have been an eminent man of science, but not great. Every age has in this way 
many men who are potentially great'’; but who never become great because there 
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is no opening for them. Imagine Darwin grappling with the problem before it had 
reached the acute -stage, and he, too, would never have been spoken of as a man of gcniu.s. 

There remains only the prqjjlem of the relation between Insanity and Clenius. The 
question was first pressed in modern times by Moreau (Z« Psycho/ox it Morhidt, 1859) 
who boldly contended that the man of genius is a species of madman, saying: “ Genius 
. . . has necessarily its material basis, and this basis is a semi-morbid condition of the 
brain” (p. 465). He based his argument on the supposed prevalence of neurotic char¬ 
acteristics among great men, arguing that ” the pre-eminence of the intellectual faculties 
has for its organic condition a special diseased state of the nerve centre” (p. 481). 
b'lourens {De la Raison, du Ginit, et de la Folie, 1861) attacked Moreau, claiming that 
the essence of insanity is unreasonableness, whereas the essence of genius is jue-emincntly 
distinguished by its reasonableness. I;.imb, who died in 1S37, had already written, 
“The greatest wits . . . will ever Ije found to be the sanest writers” (The Essays 
of Elia, cd. 1S90, p. 220). Joly {^Psychologic des Grands Ilommes, 1SS3) showeil 
most clearly that the presence or absence of marks of insanity had nothing to do with 
genius as such. Napoleon, for instance had a terrible temper, but his greatness lay not 
in his temper but in his generalship (pp. S3-4). The same thing is true Rf the hallucina¬ 
tions, epileptic seizures and fits of insanity, attributed to great men. Jiadcstock (Genie 
ttnd IVahnsinn, 18S4) traces back the various eccentricities to a highly-strung nervous 
temperament; and reasons that much of the exces-s might be prevented if the.,man of 
genius carefully regulated his habits. SxsWy (Genius and Insanity, 1885), a year later, 
expresses himself thus: “No elaborate calculations are needed, I think, to show that 
mental malady occur-s too often in the history of genius” (p. 959). At the same lime he 
argues that great menial tension, fine sensibility and bitter disappointments, aie the chief 
c.xplanation of the vag.irie.s of men of genius. In 1891 two hooks appe.irod on the 
subject in English. I.ombroso (The Man of Genius) bluntly tells us that “genius is a 
neurosis” (p. vii). Ignoring what h'lourens and Joly had said, he sets about finding 
traces of extravagance in great men, and naturally finds them. He doe.s not t.ake any 
one life as a whole for the pm pose of carefully balancing the reasonableness or unreason- 
ablene.ss in the man. A single luallucination,' a .single fit of temper, is -sufficient fiir him. 
He docs not reflect tliat .such a .standard of insanity applied to the bulk of men, under 
anything like trying circumstances, would prove that all nfankind is raving mad. Lomb- 
ro.so’.s volume is only :i .siore-house of tittle-tattle. Indeed, every anxiou-s bii'inC'S man, 
student, arti.sl, be he ever so humble, shows precisely the characteristic.s which Lombroso 
\v ishes to make the m.ark of genius. The second book I would refer to is that of Nisbcl, 
The Insanity of Genius. lit .say.s : “Apparently at the opposite poles of the human 
intellect, genius and iasanity are, in reality, but different phases of a morbid susceptibility 
of, or a want of balance in, the ccrebro-sginal .system” (p. xv); and “\Vliat runs in the 
blood is nerve-disorder, of which genius i.s the occasional outcome” (p. 325). To prove 
his thesis Nisbet seems almost to hint that the very fact of a m^n of genius dying is a 
proof of his insanity. At all events, the pre.sence of one out of a multitude of disca.scs in 
some one related to the man of genius, appears to this author to bear out his contention. 
Let him apply this test to any section if men, and there is little doubt as to the result, 
besides, as has been repeatedly said, it i.s Carlyle’s or Socrates’ strenuous sanity which 
make them dear to us, and hence the explanatioaof their temperaments or their visions 
li'.avcs the question of genius an open one. Nordau (Entarlung, 1892), stimulated by 
Lombroso, makes a new application of his master'.s principles. To our author. Whitman, 
Uos.-,etti, Swinburne, Kuskin, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Zola, and every one else of note, is a 
neurotic of a very objectionable type. In fact, any deviation from the common in a 
'vritnr or artist, seems .sufficient to brand that man as a victim of mental degeneration, 
llir.sch (Genie und Entarlung, 1894), a medical ,/nan, criticises Lombre^so and Nordau. 
Il’.i line of argument may be summud up in a sentence of his: “ Gcniu.s resembles in- 
siyiity, as gold might be said to resemble brass” (p. 126), In accordance with this view, 
hf, denies that most of the extravagant traits enumerated in men of genius are marks of 
insanity. \Vhcii, however, Hirsch analyses the concept genius itself, he is unsatisfactory 
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in his reasoning, contending that the word Genius has no definite psychological meaning 
(p* 75 )' Other publications on the subject are Baldwin, The Story of the Mind^ 1902, ch. 
10; Hagen, Ueber die Verwandtschaft des Genies mit deqi Irreseirty 1877 ; Meyer, Genie 
und Talent, 1878; Rosenkranz, Psychologic, pp. 49-55; Sanborn, The Vanity and 
fmanity of Genius, 1886 ; and Walshe, The Nature ofGeniiA, 18S6. . 

212.—Individual Character. 

I have traced in Shakespeare what distinguishes him from the modems, 
and what produces his resemblance to his contemporaries. I would now 
attempt the solution of another aspect of the problem dealt with in this 
chapter. Granting the likeness between Daniel and Shakespeare, we 
neverthol“ss do not confound the two men. There is something which 
impels us to distinguish between the poets, and this something* I propose 
to analyse. 

Examiniij;? the Sonnets we find that apart from their subject they bear 
0 general resemblance. The similes are of a recurrent type. The vigour 
which we encounter in a few poems, we come across again and again. 
The tendency to deep-brained reflection of a certain Qfder constantly 
asserts itself. The references are like in character. Were every few 
sonnets to suggest different philosophies of life, different treatment, differ¬ 
ent technique, we should suspect that more than one hand took part in 
their composition. We expect, and we find, uniformity. By Shakespeare 
everybody understands an individual with certain definite characteristics. 
'I’liere is a note, a tone, a breath, in what he writes, which betrays the one 
source. A good Shakespearean scholar tells, by reading a sentence or 
two, whether a passage is Shakespeare's or not.* 

Evidently there is som« uniformity underlying the typical characteristics 
of the individual. Looking at the question apart from the lessons of life, 
we wonder at this rigorously restricted range of a man’s character. If ten 
men have ten different characters, why should not one man have ten 
cliaracters ? ^Vhy should not a man change his character repeatedly, or 
why should he possess a character at all ? One is at a loss how to answer 
these questions from a “ spiritualistic ” point of view. Fortunately, our 
apjieal to fact# encounters no difficulties. 

In the chapter on Re-development we saw that th® powers of re-develop¬ 
ment were limited. Were w'e able to re-m^ember with ease and completeness 
all that has happened to us, we should have a stock of knowledge to draw 
vqion such as is now beyond hupian reach. As it is, fhe memory is perish¬ 
able, and the record of events, in so far as it is not concerned with living 
interests, is reduced for lack of being referred to, whence results almost 
total oblivion as to childhood and ordinary affairs, t T our interests were 
unlimited in range and depth, then, ignoring the overcrowding of thoughts, 
our memory miglit be nearly per/ect. How^ever, many interests, probably 
[)ecause of flie inadequacy of brain-tissue, rfannot co-exist, and when, these 
press hard on each other’s domain, there ensues a death struggle among 

• • 

* This is not so easy since the Shakespearean text is frequently corrupt. 
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the units of thought and action, which puts an end to overcrowding. Hence 
our interests are few, and, therefore, activity and memory are restricted. 

Organi.sed reaction al.'fo plays no small part, for both the acquisition 
and the manipulation of notions are strictly limited functions. The 
plasticity of early childhood (to about the age of six) is remarkable, and as 
much can be done during that period tOAvards laying a .solid foundation a.s 
towards making a good one impossible. The time is pa.st when reason or 
enthusiasm alone can be supposed to decide what we are capable of doing, 
and it is admitted on all hands that it is fatal to leave education to the.se 
two stimuli. The light of reason.soon begins to flicker and pale : and the 
heat of enthusiasm is soon spent, when they have trends against them. 
Shortsighted interests are like vertigo; they make our thoughts .spin in a 
.small circle from which they never escape. For this reason, tendencies 
the existence of which we do not suspect, and the origin and tenour of 
which are unknown to u.s, determine our intellectual life to a critical e.vtent. 
Were we born thinkers or Avere those aa'Iio had charge of us thinkers, the 
evil might be considerably mitigated. As matters .stand, our character is 
largely a que.stion of accident. The manner of our rea.soning, our tempera¬ 
ment, our active impulse.s, are rooted by the time Ave begin to think over 
the propriety of things. With age preventing vital change s, and every 
stage of human life having its .separate instincts, it becomes impossiljle to 
do much in later life. Thus opinions, the inspirers of thought, without 
our being aAvare of it, obtain an ever greater hold on u.s, till they 
control our veriest existence. So often do Ave refer to them that onr Avhole 
thinking becomes coloured by thei'n. These ever-present forces are 
re.sponsible for our character. This uniformity is apparently no accident 
of history, and \\'e haA'c to choose ‘between it and a shalloAv, un.stable 
character. The nature of the brain, or our method of education, allows 
no other alternative. 

This must not be con.slruecl to mean that character is .something purely 
indiAudual. Only one aspect of it is .so. The outfit is copierl from the 
environment, and then the special tircumstances—the position of a notion 
among other notions, the individual’s place among his feUoAAS, and the 
physical .structure he .starts AA-ith—determine and, in so doing, slightl}' 
modify, what is learnt*. In this way are produced the marks Avhich sunder 
man from man. *' 

Our “ soul ” does.not invent or di.scovt*:*, and then cling to truths from 
choice ; but life supplies u.s both Avith material and with the poAver of shap¬ 
ing or mis-shaping it. Apart from growing ob.servation and the nervous 
system as we knoAv it, character is meaningless. Our judginent, our reason, 
our imagination, our fertility of re.source, our power of thouglit, are moulded 
according to the general facts which have been expounded in the previous 
chapier.s. The sparkling wit,|he poetic ftature; the philoso])Iucal mind, the 
b;.A’cr of hi.s race, would not be Avhat they are, were it not for the peculiar 
Avorking<; of the brain. Wit, f^ncy, aphorism arid moral insight cannot be 
con.sidcrcd as honje-brerl. They are the final result of a specially adap- 
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tive organism. We might as well expect an unadulterated specimen of the 
Bushman type to be at home in a West End drawing room as to hope for 
anything tliat is not the result of organised reaction. Our characters are 
nut created, but evolved. The uniformity in humafl nature is not#the con¬ 
sequence of choice, but of organisation. 

From the impossibility of men being to any extent inventive, it follows 
directly that they must be a mirror of their timSs. Their re.stricted ability 
prevents their being so to speak more than moulds, casts or shadows of 
something larger than themselves. The net spread by the community 
hauls in everybody without exception, and it is for this rea.son pre-eminently 
that men are social beings. So, too, the civilised man, or the man of 
culture, is an absurdity apart from a civilised and cultured social state. 
Men talvi; their cue from their environment. Hence not only in large 
matters, su^lf as philosophy or art, but in the pettiest details our being is 
derived from a higher source. Even the manner of our thought, as we saw, 
results from contact with our fellows who embody a hoary tradition, and 
there is in us, therefore, infinitely more of others than of ourselves. Accord¬ 
ingly, the difi'erence between myself and the fowls which walk about in the 
1'u‘ld befr)re me, is that T am naturally a much better pupil, and if I had 
no more' nati\e taste for learning than they have, tliere would be little 
jlifferenco intellectually between us. Being dead to the past I should be 
de.id to all that the words Civilisation and Culture imply. The difference, 
again, l)etween one able man and another lies in the peculiar development 
of some sense or power, the painters f(>r colour, the musician’s for sound, 
and the thinker’s for strenuous thought.* 

.Vbsence of originality.bounds us^on every side. Our interests, as well 
as our facts, come to us, and are ours, only in the second resort. What 
we feel most, what .si:ami).SMS most in a calm an«l quiet hour, w'hat repre¬ 
sents t)ur views on birth, life and 'leath, is borrowed. The isolated human 
< reature never evolves rational conception* All he can do is to slightly 
improve or mar w'hat is put before him. lie may favour this problem or 
that; but it must be a socially produced problem. Nay more, it must be 
a live iirobiern. Constantly hearing of the issues which stir the times; 
having them dinned into onrears; leanting then^ at our mother’s knee 
and from our teachers; finding them ince.ssantly referred to in literature 
ami in our intercourse with othets, we become tacitly attuned to them. 
'I'lie present, by the structure of the brain (sec. xoS), appeals to us most 
forcibly. It forms the normal food of thought. The problems which rouse 
a generation, and, in a lesser degree, a section of it, are by the nature of 
the case ever with us. Ov daily thoughts, therefore, r-m in that direction. 
'I'he growing capacity for thinking and enthusiasm evt =• encounters one set 
of notions; we are whirled along by them ; and, according to minor deter¬ 
minants, we end by faking .sides more or ^ess with one existing party or 
another, 'Fhe interests and feelings of individual men are, therefore, as 
much due to infection, to magnetic transference, to a sympathetic thrill, as 

* Sully, Genius and Precocityy 1886, 
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the store of their knowledge is due to communication. From every direc¬ 
tion the social impetus, like a glacier, carries us quietly but irresi.stibly 
along. It is, therefore, only the action of the mass of men that can ap¬ 
preciably influence the? social pressure, and in this way we obtain the 
changing characteristics of a race. Hence the spell of the past is desi)otic. 
Not that men are patient under that rule, for they constantly tend to throw 
it off, fighting desperately against being dependants. This revolt forms 
the second great moulding force of developing humanity. We do not 
readily allow ourselves to be buffeted about by the chances of fortune. 
We resist, and though the resistance can avail us little^ yet that little deter¬ 
mines the rate and the direction of pro^^ress. 

The hero worship of the old type is indefensible. We praise Shakespeare, 
and ignore, and almost contemn, his fellows. The array of poets who in 
the sweat of their brows fashioned the tools which Shakespeal^v ^ised ; the 
virtues of style discovered one by one by the meditations <rf the many ; the 
power and pa.ssion with which his age .supplied him, are forgotten.^ Yet 
take these out ^of Shakespeare's mind and heart, and where stand his 
magnificent works ? Rational worship .should be period worshii), an admira¬ 
tion for the spirit which braced the times. The Elizabethan age, and 
Shakespeare only secondarily, should receive our gratitude. At most, a 
genius should be admired as a partial embodiment of a great era. 

Recognition depends on character; that depends on uniformity in hiimati 
nature; and that again on the psychological principles referred to in previous 
chapters. VV^e .saw in the last section^how faithfully great men mirrored 
their world. W'^e will note here how perfectly they hold up the glass to 
themselves. Shakespeare spoke in his^ works with no uncertain tone, and 
so does every one, great or little. This is strikingly illustrated in many 
ways. A lover of paintings who sympathetically visits the great galleries 
of Europe, will bear testimony to this contention. Entering for the first 
time a suite of rooms, in sbme famous gallery, he knows almost at a glance 
who were the painters of the various pictures. Within a few seconds he 
traces to their .source a dozen works of art. Correggio, Tintoretto, I>eonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, J^iirer, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fra Lippo Lippi, one and 
all are recognised withput hesitation, Jo the practised eye deception is 
almost impossible, except where there has been deliberate imitation. Who 
could look at a Velasquez, and not tell it from a Murillo ; or a Rubens, and 
not distinguish it from a Rembrandt; or a (lorreggio, and not differentiate 
it from a Raphael? For reasons I have already insisted upon at great 
length, no one can be a Velasquez, a Murillo, a Rubens, a Rembrandt, a 
Correggio, and a Raphael, all in one. The fact.s, as we see, unhesitatingly 
confirm our statement. 

w(\s with painting so with poetry. A fewjines recited to a connoisseur at 
once betray the author. Ix>ngft|,llow, \V'hittier, Lowell, Tennyson, Brown¬ 
ing, Swinburne, William Morris, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth have they not 
each a certain something, a spiritual signature attached to their words, by 
which they are almost instantly recognised? Their individual vocabulary. 
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their sentences, their similes, their fancies come from the same foundry. 
Viewing an exhibition of Watts’ collected pictures, we observe a striking 
similarity between them. A few hundred yards* off, and on the same day, 
we see Lord Leighton’s pictures. How like these are to each other; how 
different from those of Watt.s. Thus, looking through any two poets, we 
cannot help noticing the surprising unity there is in each of them, while 
they differ equally from each other. The individuaPs range is almost petty ; 
the products of his time are almost indistinguishable; only the' canvas of 
history is impressive. 

It scarcely needs to be stated that what is true of painting and poetry is 
true of all subjects and all men. The psycholdgical machinery explains the 
fixed and narrow boundaries of the individual. Character—individual, 
national, racial, human, animal—is a necessary product. Dissociated from 
its psychological connections, its fixedness and limitation lose all meaning. 

213.—Rel.vtion to Nked.s. 

'I'he Sonnets are an imperfect representation of Shakespqgre’s life. They 
delineate him at but one stage of his normal existence, and even here the 
tale is of necessity incomplete. His topic was more circumscribed than his 
nature, and we must, therefore, guard against too hasty generalisation. 

Wc know that needs are the motor power of our existence ] that as far as 
these vary in (piantity and quality, so our characters vary with them. We 
are not aware of any abstract reason for the existence or the nature of human 
needs ; we have to accept them as evolutionary products. It is well, there¬ 
fore, duly to appreciate the importance of a true conception of their changes, 
for on account of this property of peeds, character, in the larger sense, is 
not fixed. The study of the pictures of Sir Edward Burne-Jones or the 
collected poems of Tenn>’%on ,is misleading in this respect. There is in 
them a comparative uniformity which is not characteristic of the painter and 
the poet, except in their professional capacity. * 

The characters of the babe, the chjld, the youth, the young man, the 
matured man, the mkldle-aged man, the old man, the dotard, are not 
determined in tho» first imtance by social institutions or individual pre¬ 
dilections. It is no accident that puppies, kittet^, kids, lambs and the 
host of other mammals spend the lirst^ portion of their existence largely 
in play. It is their inherited nature to do so. In this way the needs of 
individuals vary with their age. The character of the new-born Shake¬ 
speare differs immensely from the matured man with a history: the former 
is iTiteresteri only in sleeping and feeding, the latter’s interests are too 
many to be enumerated# The fixedness is still.'.!•) attribute; hut the 
needs being different, the character is different also. It would be tedious 
to follow the development of thp child into the man, and the man into the 
dotard, j^ll we have to recognise is that A^our needs vary with,our kge, 
so also doe.s our character, and that suen development is natural. It is 
the naivete of human nature which makerf child and man forget that their 
point of view is often one which only covers their age. It is amusing to 
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hear a damsel of seven gravely pronouncing judgment; and it is sad to 
observe in one who has reached maturity a want of appreciation of the 
limitations of childhood. *We nearly always live in the present, and view 
things in general from‘that standpoint. In the ardour of youth Ave swear 
eternal love and complete devotion, for the present is too all-pervading 
for us to appreciate the changed needs which must ensue. We live not 
only as if we were going to live for ever, but as if human nature were not 
.subject to change; when, as a matter of fact, it is ever changing, though 
in accordance w'ith a determined order. 

Looking more closely into the question, we may be said to possess, as 
has been .shown in ch. 7, a multiplicity of characters, (i) ,’rhi're is 
to begin with the perennial character which lasts through life. The 
child eats, so does the man, and .so does the dotard. A number of pro¬ 
cesses accordingly remain faithful to us throughout life. YVjung or old, 
we are liable to heat and cold, hunger and thirst, comfort and discomfort. 
These Jind many more wants ever wait on us. 

(2) As we pass through life, numerou.s fresh needs develop, reigrt for a 
time, and then vanish, giving place to others. Their apperiraiK'c and dis¬ 
appearance are universal phenomena, and should not be attributed to 
.social influences. Shakespeare’s sonnet form wa.s a social product; but 
not his love for the “dark lady.” The es.sence of the latter is older than 
man himself. With the periodic needs which come upon us, we now like 
to hear fairy tales and to play games; now we desire sjwt and tales of 
adventure: now love is the exclusive theme; now we are full of great 
plans; and now we long for rest and reflection. 

(3) The above classes express what is universal in us, w’hat makes us 
resemble our kindj Then follows the personal equation. No two things 
are alike in nature, and certainly human beings are not born as copies of 
each other. To that must be added that the conditions under which we 
develop always vary, and ^som^*,times considerably, from which fact arises 
the difference between species, races, age.s, cla.sses, families and in¬ 
dividuals. Each has its character, and becau.se the conditions surround¬ 
ing them vary, they vary with them, due allowance being made for 
heredity. The individual or personal character is that which differentiates 
a man from his fellows. W'hat mu.st be empha.si.sed is that the rno.st 
fundamental portion of individual character is determineil early in life. 
If our intellect and morals are neglected in\he first seven years, it is likely 
that we shall be lost to all high endeavo*ur, unless very special cirrum- 
.stances modify the result. If we have remained uncultured—wavering in 
thought, while intolerant of ideals—until we are in the twentie.s, we shall 
be singular exceptions if we ever .show any mental virility. Normally the 
first twenty years, often the fir.st .six years, straighten us or deform us. 
'J'he exceptions to the rule a|e^o inconsiderable that they are not w'orth 
taking account of in a general ratimate. Thus the first fourth of a life of 
four-score years, perhaps the first eighth, i^i by far the most decisive as re¬ 
gards the significance of our efforts. We cannot leave to the matured 
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reason to select tlie best path we are to travel on; that path is already 
settled. There is then no room for anything but barren repentance, and 
gigantic labour ending in dwarfish achievement* 

(4) To the list we w'ill add, for the sake of contpleteness, omitting here 
peculiar and political needs (ch. 7), what we call our passing character. 
Frequently individuals show ephemeral traits. They are interested now' 
in this thing, now* in that. They are for a period bad-tempered, good- 
natured or retiring. Those traits which float like foam on the su|(ace of 
a man's l)eing should be put in this category. I'hese characteristics are 
not important. 

214.— ^The Evolution of the Individual. 

I ha\e thus far dealt almo.st exclusively with what is more or le.ss 
.striking in fciie Sonnets, and I have neglected to inquire into the method 
of a.ssi;iril^ing notions and applying them. I must now deal wdth that 
last point. A study of early childhood convinces us that men do not 
gather notions as they do nuts; for the notions are never separated, but 
organised and interdependent. They do not shoot up; they struggle into' 
being. We cannot, therefore, embrace a truth as we might a child; or 
recognise it <as we might our face in a brook. Truth has to take root in 
us, and only wdth the pa.s.sage of years does it b-^come part of us. That 
is as we should expect it to be, if we a.ssume an organised p.sychological 
basi.s. ^’et so simple are the facts of life that to illu.strate the generation 
of notions, there is continual danger of having recour.se to the familiar 
conceit (jf Minerva issuing fully jfrmod from the head of Jove. On a 
tran.scendenlal presupposition that might be so: and the ob.scurity of 
psychic origins has undoubtedly ^ven rise to a cata.strophic conception 
w'hich it nourishe.s. , 

'I'hc new'-born babe, omittifig potentialities, is much unlike fully armed 
Minerva. He posse.s.ses hardly anything ^xcep* the sense of temperature 
and that of hunger. Nearly his whole life lies in these. Most of the 
time he lacks e\en that scanty outfit,"being lapt in the arms of sleep. 

With sight, smell, hearing and taste he is unacquainted. Not even a 
smile can be won from his lips. Sloivly he begins to stare, as a pre¬ 
liminary to vision. It is some time before he re*cognises his nurse, and 
much longer before he welcomes other tnembers of the household. Many 
months pass V)efore there is •more than a casual interest in the visual 
surroundings. The sense of hearing develops even more tardily, and 
accordingly for a long time he ignores sound.s. Then he cries when the 
noise is deafening; then he hears without localisinsr; then, at last, after 
many adventures, he turns to the point from whici- the acoustic waves 
proceed. The le.ss important sense of smell develops much later. The 
child eitlusr disregards the scenf of a rose, merely pretends to an interest 
in smells. # 

>For nionth.s, also, the child i^ unable Ip localise pain. Nothing in his 
behaviour tells the puzzled mother whether he is cold, or has inward 
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pains, or is choleric, or is being irritated by a pin. All he does Is to cry 
when .some mishap befalls him. Such obstinate aciturnity tries the 
patience, and puts to the proof the intelligence of his custodians. In re¬ 
lation to this we obserTC the noteworthy fact that his sensations are not 
connected with the place of their origin. He simply feels. He play.*^ 
with his feet as if they were foreign to him. He has no sense of organic 
unity, still less a conception of it (sec. 19). The child’s reflection in the 
mirror^s hailed as a b^by companion. 

With a softened stare, a sensibility to sound, a reference of pain to its 
source, a recognition of his body, comes the attempt at orderly moveinent 
and intelligible speech. However strange it appears, the writing oC sonnets 
presupposes an uninteresting history of this nature, and one might say that 
it is as reasonable to expect horses to deliver sermons as to suppose that 
babes can write sonnets. Yet the story of the origin of .Shakc^jpeare’s 
poems begins with his birth. Consistently ignore these exploits of child¬ 
hood and those that preceded manhood, and the sonnets might as well 
have been ’vritten by a statue as by a huntan being. The child was f.ither 
to the man and to the sonnets. Without his early accunnilations the man 
Shakespeare would have been an idiot, possessing no powers of observa 
tion, discrimination, motion or speech, for these are the outcome of a 
complex nervous structure, built up by' long training. .Subtract w'hat the 
child contributed to the sonnets, and they vanish out of sight; that is to 
say, all we do issues from our summed-up past. The organism which 
produces sonnets brings its whole life history to bear on the task.* 

The man is rapidly being constriicfed. The child has an absorbing 
interest in motion. He moves about incessantly ^ke a jackal in confine¬ 
ment. We almost hear his heart beating, an^l we see the consuming ex¬ 
citement in the face, as he makes a bold da^l^^from chair to chair. Many 
are his falls, but still he perseveres, and uses no little ingenuity in his 
attempts to move about. * Afly a year or two he can walk a little ; but 
movement as a whole is >et in its first stages. The motions are still 
awkward and imperfect. Not till he has reached the tw'elfth year, .and 
more, can he use his limbs with precision. ^ ^ 

While still very youi^^ about twelve months old, he begins to reason. 
Seeing the hand under the table, he identifies the owner; hearing a noise, 
he trace.s the source; he plays at*bo-pecp; and he sfiatches up quickly 
what he is afraid may be refused him. Th% vein of imitation is also very 
strong. Eager to act and reason, he freefy repeats ivhat interests him. 
Thus also he asks you to admire his dress, by pointing to it; or he pre¬ 
tends to smell the flowers. 

Still, it is in connection with language that we find the richest growth of 
notions. Language is the golden key which opens to us the golden gates 
of knowledge. Tt is the spongff bjf means of which we absorb thft thoughts 
of our fellows and the treasure! of the past .With it.s help we come to 


their lack of knowledge are lo be explained, 

as It. Sue. iy,l yihe fact that all icnsaiionsaie yet isolated. ^ 
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make our own what it has taken generations of men thousands of years to 
accumulate. 

Shakespeare’s flowing sentences arc not the Outcome of the soul’s spon¬ 
taneity. They did not gush up from a my.steriou® well. Inspired as he 
felt .sometimc.s, readily as the lines burst forth now and then, the inspira¬ 
tion and the readiness had nevertheless a protracted history. Thdf begin¬ 
nings lay in the prophetic babbling of the infant, for as the violinist tunes 
his instrument, so the young child tries his vocal organs. For Ho^s he 
enjoys to hear and feel himself gurgling, chirping and lispihg~ir is an 
earnest of what is to be accomplished'a year or two afterwards. Where 
intelligent language commence.s, it is the tinie.st possible rill, and the 
mighty river of conversation scarcely seems derivable from such a puny 
fountainhead. The splashing and sparkling, the thunder and lightning, the 
music and wit, of the final product are as yet unsuspected. Slowly and 
painfully he learns and is taught homely words. Mamma, dadda, bupper, 
b(r)ea(l, byby, tata, salt, milk, upstairs, chair, nice, naughty, gi(ve) me, etc., 
are iRe peculiar .sounds he sometimes favours. Perhaps at the end of the 
third year his voc.abtdary reaches to a few hundred wor&s, though great‘ 
variations e.xist in this respect among children,* These words can only be 
called words properby courtesy. In the large majority of instances they 
represent the barest skeleton as compared to the massive body of notions 
which they convey to adults. Even such a word as “mother” signifies 
to the learner not a hundredth portion which it does to us. While the 
child admittedly uses a word, he cannot as yet be said to grasp it fully. 
Only after many years does he acq*uire a just conception of all that it im¬ 
plies. 'Phe child’s vocaljulary is, therefore, no reliable gauge of its acquUfe- 
ments. It will be long before his conception of the words resembles ours 
in fulne.ss and precision. •Adults ab.sorb average thoughts easily, not be- 
cae.'-e of oec iilt powers but because the paltriest fraction only of the new 
thoughts falls outside their past. In so a.*# words are comparatively 
new, such as those which express philosophical conceptions, it takes us 
several ) cars to understand them hon*e.stly. The readine.ss with which we 
enter into matters^ is .sol|ly owing to the stock we have stored. We easily 
react, hec'au.se we react organically, and because our past has prepared us 
for ncarl)' every emergency. The reason which comes with maturity is 
no dci/s t'x machiiiay as writers like Lotze would have it; but is the result 
of protracted wrestling with ^he’world, the beneficial results of which 
wrestling are observable in the adapted nervous mechanism. Other factors 
enter into the equation; but the one just mentioned is the decisive one. 
Thought is organised. I^^ capacity is a product of evolution. Reaction is 
far-reaching, swift and sure, because, through growth", fr ni birth onwards, 
the brain, and its coadjutors, have become perfected.'^ r 

As the <?hild grows, and learns through eakilcise, so the few hundre^Vords 
change to perhaps 3000 or more. Howwer, parts of speech, tnlxed hap¬ 
hazard, dt^ not form a language, not at least the language of adult ^fe. As, 

* Sec on thi.s point Preyer, Die Seek ties A'indes, 1884, pp. 439-42. 
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therefore, his vocabulary iiicreas(;s, the child constructs, mostly by imitation, 
at first, broken sentences, “Gi(ve) me bupper, p(l)cusc,’' “I want this,” 
“I want to go byby,” “1 like that,” and similar word complexes are 
employed. At first tht imitated sentences are short, crisp, incomplete 
and represent a speech. By degrees they become less and loss imitations, 
and, at last, become longer and longer till they are similar to those of 
adults. Thus the language which it has taken imtoUl centuries to form, is 
acquired through long practice by every human being. 'Fho phrase which 
we utter so glibly is the result of the functioning of an adapted organ. 'I’hc 
words we use, the sentences we construct, the notions which underlie them, 
have each an unmistakable history. At the age of about ten, the child’s 
speeches fairly w'cll express his notions; but this stage of his develtjpinent 
implies only a limited outlook. The wide, wide world is still a closed book 
to him. He listens to the conversations of his elders witlf ^wondering 
attention. Love, adventure, the family, business, politics, religion, hardly 
exist in his restricted purview. However, as he grows older, his vocabulary 
expands, the ran^e of his conceptions widens and decijens, and the power 
of expression becomes sustained and viiile. Then, may-bc, he writes 
sonnets; but only when his past has provided him with skill, and supplied 
him with material, is such a task feasible. Even then ho must have a rpiick 
ear for the subtle music of the metre. He reads till he becomes saturated 
with the spirit of poetry ; he practises till he finds his wings read} for flight: 
nor docs improvement end here. For years after his first successful 
attempts, his style ripens, showing a nearer approach to [jerfection. 

I’liere is a long distance to traverse horn the crying infant to the writi)ig 
of "King Lear. The span cannot be jumped. ,Thc poet has to creep 
•slLadily upwards till he reaches the higliest summits. From notions which 
are concrete and insignificant, he marches to world-embracing ahslraetions. 
From mediocrity he advaiices to iuisur[)assed skill. The thoughts ever 
broaden and deepen, and ITis peever of manipulating them keeps step. On 
innumerable occa.sions improvements in his manner of thinking suggest 
themselves, and these he practises iinlil the fluid fashion of thought crystal¬ 
lises into a trend. ^ ^ 

We liave pursued the^histewy of the child’s acquisition of language and 
thought; but it is not our business to follow his development into every nook 
ard corner. We know how painTully slow is the pr^igross in reading, 
w'lting, arithmetic, or other school subfeetj Years pass bcfoie we read 
and write with any proficiency. Many a boy and girl wlio leave school 
early, and imperfectly eriuippcd, read badly for the remainder of their lives, 
though they may be diligent readers. A twelve moijths’ neglect revenges its(df 
pometimes for the rest of a normal life. In .every direction, we, therefore, 
oijscrve how established aptitudes determine the nature of the mature man. 

It has ofiun )>een lamented that 'A fiave no sure means of rightly interpreting the rfiilcl 

nil. The /ric', iuiwever, has been oTcrluokcd that adults are chiliJron in very many 
resi^ects, and Omi m this wc have a vaUuhle due to^he understanding f>f the L>a'>'>agt‘ from 
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215.—Thk Acquisition of Language. 

In the preceding sections I have roughly sketched the general develop¬ 
ment of the individual. I must now examine ip detail the method of 
thought as embodied in language. If organised reaction alone enables us 
to think and to speak freely and effectively, then it should be possible to 
discover how the web of speech is woven, and, accordingly, intelligent 
remarks, as they have a physiological aspect, and are due to development, 
should readily disclose their origin to the critical mvestigator. We ought 
to be able to show that the sentences betray in their compositiori^the over¬ 
ruling presence of established trend.s. Every intelligible set of words must 
be hall-marked, if our point of view be correct, A sentence which cannot 
be accounted for organically, is inexplicable on our assumption. \\e can 
only deal Avyth traceable complexes of a known order. 

An a^cfage person speaks at the rate of about 160 words per minute 
when he i.> engaged in conversation, and, unless he is addressing an audience, 
scaroely any one is so slow of speech as to utter as few as 120 words during 
that time. On the other hand, 300 words per minute »is no impossible 
speed. Tt would be interesting to know what is the exact number of words 
which .'in average person employs during an average day. Undoubtedly, 
as I had occasion to show in sec. 120b, thoughjt is not infrequent in the 
absence of language; but we have as yet no experimental estimate to rely 
upon. We will assume, therefore —is only an assumption —that the 
number of words used per minute is on the average sixty. This would 
give 3C00 w'ords an hour. Neglecting what speech there is in the dream 
state, V. e assume the waking hours to be fifteen. The words which are 
spoken, heard, read or thought-oP during the day would hence be 3600 
times 15, or fifty-four thousand, 01, in round numbers, fifty thousand. We 
will further assume that the vocabulary extends to three thousand six 
hundred words. If so, many of the more cqinmon words, as “and"or 
“of” must have been used more than fifty times during a day. Some of 
the remainder perhaps have occurred but once or twice. Considering the 
average number of words employed in the routine of life, we may almost 
suggest that a large proportion of them is used every day. \All these details 
are open to dose observation^ and must he dctcrminitd experimentally?^ Thus 
very many wiwds have been, perhaps,■•repeated by us every day for years, 
so that the major portion o*i a man’s vocabulary has been rc-developeil 
thousands of times during a life time. His familiarity with it is unquestion¬ 
able, especially if we consider how short is the time that passes between the 
use of the same terms (sec. it4). 

Words seldom occur by themselves. Assuming about ten of them to a 
sentence, wo utter, read, hear or think about five tho«s.-.nd sentences every 
twenty-f(*ir hours. The construction of^t^ese we must discu.ss somewhat 
at length, for there is no definite list' qjf .sentences in any language, and 
their number has no limit. To enter info their nature, therefore,-we must 
forsake tlie strictly statistical method, however interesting it might be to 
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’ know the frequency of repetition. Of cour.se ii child often says “ I want a 
piece of cake, please,” and we frequently say, “ How do you do ? ” yet the 
quantity of complete sentences we repeatedly use is small compared to 
those employed occasi«nally. The repetition, we shall sec, lies in the 
structural arrangement of the sentences, rather than in the sentences them¬ 
selves. The method is that of cross-classification; that is to say, we vary 
the words in some well known way to suit special circumstances. 

Given that the extent of variation is limited, so as to allow of e(^jistant 
reiteration, it becomes obvious that organised reaction will make us masters 
in the use of them. All that is required is that the multiplicity of forms 
shall be such as to allow of being assimilated organically. 

This is precisely what we find to be the case. The overwhelming 
majority of constructions are exceedingly common. Hence, iviih years of 
practice, speech, uttered or unuttered, becomes fluent and intelligent. 'I’he 
mechanism is such that we readily predict this result. Examine the 
sentence: “Where is my brother?” I wished to speak to him: but he 
was, not where I expected him to be. So I asked the above (iiic.^tion. 
Presupposing thftt all was normal, my rjuery arose out of curiosity. As 
soon as 1 saw some one who might be able to give me the information, 
the quoted words developed. I did not hesitate a moment. There was 
no perceptible building lyj of a structure. The words were well known to 
me ; I was used to asking questions; and curiosity had often moved me. 
The only problem which remains, then, is to account for the sentence as 
such. The first word 1 had employed on many occasions in a .similar 
way, viz., “7t>/u'rc are }ou?”or '^7v/tcrt has he placed the box?” That 
word would, therefore, on account of organised reaction, spring up at once 
when there wa.s a question of whereabouts. The .second one has been 
used even more frequently, 7 nz., “.\unt Lucy here,” “Who is there?” 
“What is there?” However, not only have these two letters, is, found 
their way into similar consb-uctions; they have many times been employed 
in the manner here illustrated. “ Where-is ” is a common form, lienee, 
on the recurrence of a similar occasion a similar phrase, such as “ where- 
is,” is re-integrated. What I remarked as to the first two words holds 
good of the third. It is often used like this: “What is *my si.ster doing?” 
“J/y brother is here,”'etc. As with is, so with my. “ Where is-my,” 

“ What-is-my,” “ When-is-my,” “ lt-i.s-ray,” are every-day expro.s.sions. 
Htnee Where-is-my ” is re-[)roduced as on« phrase. If organised trends 
he a fact, this must be so. There will be no piecemeal elaboration where 
the necessity for it is wanting, and where a form is treasured uj) in the 
nicmory. And, lastly, the whole phrase improbably rc-developecl as it 
stands, because, like many others, it is often‘employed or heard, as 
“\Vhere-is-my-brother?” We not only learn sentences by constructing 
them, but by coming across th|^q in social ifitercourse or in boofei. 

fhe stock of sentences or poi\ions of sentences thus known amounts 
perhaps tu scores of thousands, aqd, considering that the constructions arc 
frequently cmiiloyed, this sum is not extravagant. There is an almost 
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countless army of them. Glance at the following few lines which I drop 
upon blindly, so as to exclude choice. “ This is precisely what we find 
to be the case. The overwhelming majority of constructions are exceed¬ 
ingly common. Hence, with years of practice, .speech, uttered or un¬ 
uttered, becomes fluent and intelligent.” None of these three sentences 
can be safely looked upon as merely re-developed. The structure of the 
first sentence is “ This-is precisely what-we-find-to-be the-case,” or “ This- 
is-precisely what-we-find-to-be the-case.” The thought being common, the 
jjhrase is so also. TIiq second will read “ The overwhelming majority-of 
constructions are excecdingly-common.j” In sentences like this last one, 
words such as the fifth and the seventh often vary. This is true of many 
adjectives, adverbs ^d other parts of speech. The choice lies usually in 
three or four possible and known alternatives, and .should their nuihber be 
large, it takes an appreciable time to select the appropriate one. The 
third and last sentence is more difficult than the first two; but on the 
whole, nevertheless, the analysis of the other sentences applies absolutely. 
'I'he construction is either common or there is special effort, or else an 
aijprcciable period elapses before the sentence is completed. Thus it is 
only natural that one who has had exceptional opportunities should have 
fair command over hig tongue or his pen, a large vocabulgiry and consider¬ 
able facility in the manipulation of complicated sentences. 

'I'lie contention for which I have been arguing is so generally true that 
it would be tedious to push the examination farther. Fluency of language 
can be without reservation accounted for organically. It is well within 
the .acknowledged powers of the human nervous system, and makes no 
greater demand on need-determined re-development than can be satis¬ 
factorily met. * • 

Let us lake one example of the elaboration of sentences implying much 
thought. 1 ask ^oine one what Casuistry is. After a little reflection he 
re[)lios “ Casuistry is the art which deals with ^thical difficulties.” How 
did these words fall together ? At first si|ht the labour involved in com¬ 
posing the answer appears fabulous ;*but it is not so as a matter of fact, 
for it is evolved by organised trends. Being accustomed to the general 
methods of delinifion, he at once starts with the word to be defined. In 
all but exceptional instances that js undoubtedly the first word of the 
answer. Given the noun singular, and the verb “is” follows as it has so 
often done before. Similarly with the “ the,” We possess now “ Casuistry- 
is-the.’’ Here he halts, Two^vords can only suggest themselves Art and 
Science. A knowledge of the subject soon makes it clear that casuistry 
Iras the features of an art and not those of a science, for the difference 
between these two has ofiten perplexed him till he has learned the distiric- 
tion thoroughly. “Casuistry-is-the art” will, therefore, i e uttered.r.eadily. 
What inuyediately follows depends somev^at on the personal equation. 
Probably most [persons have sets of words which they employ on such 
occasions. Instead of “which deals with,” he might choose “that treats 
of.” His‘choice is limited and within that range organised reaction has 
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singled out one or two for use. Thus “ Casuistry-is-ihe art which-deals- 
with ” should be fired off" quickly enough. The final two words are, of 
course, the most difficult to obtain. What happens here, is that by need- 
satisfying reaction w'c re-member what is the most salient feature—the 
phrase or set of w'ords most often repeated. According to our knowledge 
of the subject and our skill in definition, the answer'emerges more or less 
reluctantly. "J'he notion of casuistry dealing with difficulties must have 
often occurred to him, and there could be no doubt that the difficulties 
were of an ethical nature. Thus the answer “ Casuistry-is-the art which- 
deals with ethical difficulties” is reached. The possibilities of error and 
selection were moderate. He is not obliged to run hurriedly over a huge 
array of words, for there is practically no choice. Perhaps on some 
previous occasion he has read that “ Chemistry is the science which deals 
with . . Now he Just places “ Casuistry ” where^“ Chemj^lry ” stood, 
and “art” for “science,” Language, we see, is an^acejuirod rtistrument. 
This is soon proved negatively. A person who is not accu.stomed to 
definition c«r to precise language, and has no knowledge of the subject, 
will wander in thought. He will probably decline to attempt a definition, 
and if he tries, there is little doubt that the result will be disappointing. 
He must practically be in possession of the phrase iPhe is to be successful. 
A definition is a form into which a special thought is thrown. A Member 
of Parliament asking a supplementary question in the House of Commons; 
a public man proposing a resolution; a solicitor preparing an affidavit; a 
poet writing verse, offer illustrations of the same truth. Only he i.s ready 
with words, who has the words ready. . If we fail to propose a well worded 
resolution at a public meeting it is not necessarily because we lack some in¬ 
nate power; it is almost certainly because we have* had no relevant training. 

In agreement with the above we must never assume comple.xily, excejit 
where we meet with intense and continued eflTort. When a rn^an is asked 
whether he knows French^ we should not forthwith think that he is going 
over all his work so as to givi* a satisfiictory reply, for if that were so, we 
should be bound to seek for a mora subtle theory than the one here pro¬ 
pounded. If reference to a campaign implied the total re-development in 
a moment’s time of all we ever knew of it, our present Explanations would 
miserably fail. The .student of French, as a matter of fact, has most likely 
been asked or has asked himself the question pretty frequently. He has 
often compared his knowledge with that of /he writer of his (Irammars, or 
with the fluency of J-'renchmen. While Squiring the langmage, he lias 
again and again considered.the question more or less deliberately. He 
has perhaps been told that when he could read Victor Hugo’s Noire Dame 
with ease, and had ma.stered the grammar, he woifld then be a good J'Vench 
•scholar. His judgment is also called into requisition. He has had many 
"pportuuities of deciding whew.a thing is w«ll known or not. instance, 
fioni a general .standpoint, is i common one, and, again, where the student 

is not prepared for the ciucstioA, he either declines to answer or fails to 
give a satisfactory reply. * ‘ * 
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Seemingly complex instances are to be dealt with as above. If in 
answer to a question I assert that a book is good, I do not review in 
thought all that I have read. To speak truly, *I have probably forgotten 
most of the details. The impression grew on me as I read; I noted 
perhaps the uniformly fine style; or I re-integrated in reading more of 
what is valuable than I usually do with books of that class. ^ Whatever the 
reasons, an immediate and accuratf|reply only results when thei^ls nothing 
left to do but to polish a sentence. ' ' . 

The elaborate structure of language, with its enormous implications, is 
the result of slow and organised development. .'-a-■ 

216 .—A Bird’s Eye View. 

I’heoretically it might well be contended that most individuals differ 
from one antjther very considerably, while some immeasurably surpass the 
rest. Examination shows, however, that personal capacity mainly depends 
on the (Ic-sire and the ability to absorb and elaborate the accumulated intel¬ 
lectual treasures of the environment, and that where little has been accumu¬ 
lated, genius of every kind is out of the question. We have also seen how 
the fundamental fact of equal incapacity is accounted for by the intricacy of 
truths, by the nature of organised reaction^ and by the existence of changing 
needs. To these same factors the remarkable-* stability as well as the 
narrow range of individual character has been traced. Finally, I have 
pointed out the manner in which the infant develops into the man. 
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CHAPTER X 

SYSTEMS AS CLASSIFIED 

As our cfTorts rise or fnll, 

So our thoughts prove great or small. 

217.—Highest Products, 

We cannot account for a perennial spring, or for the mind, by asserting 
that it is its nature to pour forth, to create, a constant supply. Tlie 
previous chapters have shown that the present, as a whole, is the organic 
outcome of the past; th4(,t our wisdom and our tendencies arc as much an 
organic growth as the trees which pelt us in the autumn with their leaves. 
Recognising, therefore, that spontaneity is a myth, and that our psychic 
form and complexion is an intricately elaborated product, we at once ask the 
concrete question : “ What is the known process which gives birth to high 
mental results in general, or, let us s^y, the la.s£ chapter in particular?” 
To answer, that the preceding chapter was not spontaneously evolved, but 
that it depended on organic developments, as shown in the portion of the 
work which went before, is not tlie explanation we are seeking. Following 
that principle, we should Still be in the dark as to the concrete happenings 
when a problem of importance is solved. To put the matter plainly: 
Did I sit down at my desk, take pen and paper, and write off the chapter 
as readily as an organ-grinder turns the handle of his organ ? 

Our previous investigations have dealt cither with general facts or with 
microscopic sections; but now we are considering concrete problems. 
The question asked at the conefusion of the last paragraph cannot be 
answered deductively, and we must, therefore, examine its precise implica¬ 
tions. Many journalists are known to dictate lengthy articles with at least 
apparent composure and undoubted readiness j they neither stop to think 
iior to correct: they “ go right on.” Some ijovelists are said to write 
with the same ease and fluency. One author is thus supposed to have 
written a book, with the help of phonographs, shorthand clerks, etc., in 
about three days. In every Cuch event ready-formed notions, Convictions 
and pract'. 0 contribute to the i|esult. It would be surprising to hear that 
Plato’s or Spinoza’s Ethics were holiday exercises, *completed 

within a u. ij; or two; that Tennyson’s In Metnoriam or Virgil’s ^neid' 
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had been dictated, without preparation, to shorthand writers at the 
moderate speed of eighty words a minute, and published without correc¬ 
tion, We know of no great book composed’ in this way. It is more 
common to hear of slowly-moving years spent in the making of a profound 
work. Leaving journalistic fluency unexamined here, let us consider our 
example, the last chapter. ^ 

When its theme suggested itself, I did not sit down and mechanically 
finish the chapter in so many hours of continuous labour. Perhaps a year 
before I began to writs it, the notion of treating the topic occurred to me. 
Being most of my time otherwise engaged, I only thought of it occasion¬ 
ally. I noted facts scattered here and there. I now and then re-developed 
something relevant to its issues. I occupied myself casually with it 
sometimes for a few .seconds, sometimes for a few minutes and sometimes 
for a (juartar of an hour. As time advanced, more seconds and minutes 
and quartt^hours were given to the topic. Lastly, for about three months 
most of my leisure—often hours together, frequently stolen moments— 
was aijsorbed in understanding and framing the task. During that period 
my world was a magnet attracting whatever bore on my purpose. Every¬ 
thing suggested the problem of the Individual. It was the one thing to 
which the nervous system was specially alive. As we know, the very fact 
that I occupied myself almost exclusively with it,#gave the notion import¬ 
ance and momentum (sec. in). It was this concentration upon it which 
obscured all other problems, which suppressed other lines of interconnec¬ 
tion or rea.soning, which made it the centre of the universe of interests, 
which enabled it to fill every pauJe between thought and thought, and 
which gave it the po^Yer sjjontaneously to present itself day and night. 

'I'hcn came the actual composition. The />ros and cons had been 
repeatedly weighed. This^was omitted, this reinstated, this added, this 
('orrected and that reviewed. AVith increased intimacy, came general 
conclusions of a more and more comprelignsiv® order, and, at last, the 
various notions found their place in an all-embracing system. Writing 
proceeded now, with the help of notfts and occasional re-examinations, 
pretty briskly, so many pages per day. Yet not a few difficulties required 
to be cleared up ; many a sentence had to be re-shri^ien, and many a word 
discarded in favour of a more correct or expressive one. At the same 
time the concentration of thought was *much more exhaustive than that 
observed in routine activity. ?\gain and again I wandered off to side 
issues, or dwelt on chance objects in the. environment, or entertained 
myself with idle fancies, or pondered over what I was writing. At last, 
the concluding word was reached. I then read the whole composition 
over again several times, correcting, adding, omitting ^nd re-modelling. 
From thjg point my interest in the chapter gradually waned. Just 
occasionally I tapped its bars anti wheels wil>, the hammer of reason, and 
mended a flaw where I discovered one. whole chapter was probably 
re-written—once, twice, who kn^ws how .many times—advantage being 
taken, of course, of the work already accomplished. 
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All writers do not adopt the same methods. Their end is reached by 
divergent ways. This, ho*vevcr, does not affect our position, for the point 
to be emphasised is that, for the purposes of psychology, an examination 
of a written essay conveys no notion of the many thoughts that were 
entertained by the essayist relative to his subject. Psychologically the 
exclusive examination of The Origin of Species, or the Prindpia, is an 
unwarrantable proceeding, for it yields us no insight into the concrete 
processes of psychology. The logician may examine your written reason¬ 
ing, the lover of literature your style, and the moralist the ethical value 
of your contribution; but one who is interested in the concrete problems 
of psychology must regard books as one and only one of very many 
expressions of a man. He must take into account the general nature 
of intellectual growth, the method by which the individual has ac(]uired 
skill in the use of his tools, and, lastly, the actual quantity ,of thinking 
connected with the final output. If we once consider the book by itself, 
and apart from the above factors, wc are landed into formal [isychology, 
which is nothing but formal fiction. Overlook the concrete building up, 
and you misstate the issue. I repeat, the workings of thought cannot be 
understood or deduced by examining their products in the last stage of 
development. It i'; to an abstract view, such as wc are here condemning, 
that we owe the stringent divisions of the faculties, the conception of a 
pure reason, the notion of a self, the mind’s atomic mechanism and forces. 
Great attempts, using the expression in an elastic manner, must be thought 
of in' relation to the process by whivh they evolved : allowance must be 
made in the first place for the acquired aptitude, and in the next, for the 
precise development of the particular book, picture or product generally. 

A mechanical method of thought does not exist. 

» 

The highest cIas-» of tliought, as we have seen, is not developed without imich 
strenuousness. Sub-consciouv thought, therefore, except in a very rc*strict«'d sense, jjlay'- 
a small part in the life of the intellect. The factors to be considered in this res|>ect are 
the following. We are positively depemV'nt on others for almost oui entire intellectual 
furniture (secs. 97 and 210), and consequently if we were left to ourselves, sub-conseious 
thought could not rai.se us ntuch above the level of i<liocy. As^regards any capacities 
which the .adult may possess, Ihcsc are also impfj.ssiblc without the assumption of ,a 
development extending over many ye.ar.s. Sub-conscious thought .accordingly has oiilj' 
minor significance ; hut it may bo said <.0 exist under certain circumstances, as when we 
arc iriHuenccd by a parthil withdrawal of the i^tlention (sec. 19), by wli.at is rcceni 
(sec. iioa), by the momentum of an act {sec. by dim ideas (sec. 126), by a mood 
(sec. 109), by indirect suggestions (sec. 129), or by intimate knowlc<lge (.see. 215). It 
may also be noticed when we are trying hard to re-collect, for strenuous thought is 
merely the cross-classifiication of memories (see. 102). These factors, however, as also the 


existence of needs, have a conscious counterp-art and ar(?cver-prcscnt, .ind c.an, therefore, 
only lead to a theory of a conscious a sub-conscious aspect of thought. The plain 
fact soenssto be that there are nt^jrolonged or jiomplicatcd processes of thought lalyng 
jilace sub-conseiously. Where, (fs’in semsation and thought, much rcuAins partly un- 
rtiscrimina' -fl, we have not a (iuc.s1i|>n of sub-con.sciousness, but one of not co-rclating 
vaiioas iaeis, the muscular .strayt in the e]je is only co-rclated with the guidance of 


eye movements. 
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218.—Dklujerate Action, Speech and Thought. 

There is, of course, no theoretical distinction between the concrete 
tliought treated of in the preceding section, and^ that referred to here. 
■\\'e build up walls of separation for practical purposes alone, and we cut 
out sections from various parts of the thought continuum so as to obtain 
an intimate view of concrete thinking. , ^ , 

Let us consider an example. A master is telling his class a story from 
Daudel. Examining closely his words and senterices, we do not notice 
anything ambiguous in the expression.^. , The flow is so even that the tale 
would he readable if directly transferred to print. There has been but 
slight pre[Kuation. Probably notes were made, possibly not. . ji*erhaps 
the story has been road more than once with a view to selecting the 
suitable jior^ions. Except with an expert story teller, some such prepara¬ 
tion must '^)rec ede the recital. Then comes the telling of the tale. The 
high quality of the account is no necessary reflex of the teller’s concrete 
thought, being a teacher, he watches his class while speaking. Finding 
himself not entirely absorbed in his “narration, he now and again takes 
notice of various matters in his environment. Perhaps the noises from 
the street, his own voice, or the lights and shade.s playing round his pupils’ 
lips, distract his attention on various occasions w;ithout breaking into his 
Avord-fencc. Perhaps one listener seems much interested, a fact which 
gives him pleasure; while another, .showing lack of interest, puzzles him. 
He may have felt annoyed with himself because he cannot tell the story 
as he would like. Such conditions as these are more than likely to be 
present. 

While to all appearance the wo*rds are streaming forth with ease, the 
thought ])roper is not runping so smooth a course. Something or other 
suggests irrelevant lines of thought which, though dismissed, continue to 
recur. Then, he often had to decide which two courses to follow. 
Shall he leave this out, or insert that ? Shall he point the moral of this or 
that incident? Will this prove amasing? What will be the eflect of 
that ? Not unfrcquently he adds a sentence or two of mere padding to 
procure himself t!Te necessary breathing space in which to arrive at some 
decision or to give a fresh turn to the story. Mat^ a word is repented of 
or criticised. If, again, the master is a visualiscr, he will, while talking, see 
many a scene in his mind’s eye. Image after image will be developed; 
sound after sound, heard only by himself, will be detected. Then, too, 
he will feel what he is telling. Now he is slow and heavy, now quick and 
light, according as the story affects him. Suppressed imagery, thought 
and argu ment, both relevant and irrelevant, accompany his speech. 

The master’s attitude is that of deliberateness. Scrtrcely a word or a 
sentence k uttered, but passes the lips gru^ingly. Everything is checked, 
as if custom-house officers were stationed there for the purpose. It is 
vigilance which raised the general qualityjof the recital, and increased effort 
along the whole line regulates the direction of word and thought. The 
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slow speech which marks the man of deliberation, unaware though he may be 
of the fact, is owing to the turnstile click-click of anxiety which has become 
highly organised. 

Though the story telldr reflects the concrete state more faithfully as com¬ 
pared with the chapter w'e disemssed in the last section, we have not yet 
obtained a photograph of human reaction. The telling of the tale suggests 
an order, a correctness, a facility, a directness, an even temj)cr, an absence 
of effort, an unpreparedness, which are belied by the facts. AVeie we to 
engrave the sum total on an ideograph, if that were i^ossible, bow confusing 
it w'ould be to the bystander, how different from the story as usually heard 
or read. Yet, as psychologists, it is precisely the sum total which we must 
be concerned with, if we are to avoid baseless conclusions. \Expcrimt’?dofly 
verify the abm'e^ 

219.—Avkrage Thought. 

The less deliberate our actions are, the less amenable arc they to inj>poc- 
tion. The changes which the thought series undergoes from moment to 
moment are difficult to observe. When we suddenly turn our attention to 
the thoughts which have just passed, we, as a rule, fail to rc-develoj) any¬ 
thing. [/r this so with you ?] The bird of fancy is timid, and takes to flight 
when approached. Passing thoughts resent being focu.ssed. ^\'e must, 
therefore, make our attention a very delicate instrument; our harking back¬ 
ward must be circumspect, so that we may observe without disappointment. 
We must be trained to veer round slo\yly, not violently; and abstract no 
more energy from the brain process than is absolutely necessary. [jVote 
this.] Prolonged discipline w'ill yield rfhat ease and minimum of effort 
which alone enable us to do our detective work efficiently. 

Let us examine an instance. One evening, 'after dark, I am walking 
along the road. Suddenly, in the f[uiet manner indicated, it occurs to me 
to retrace my thought movements, and I determine to start from the time 
when I passed certain bushes a minyte ago. Standing under an electric 
street lamp I write down what happened. It runs as follows : “ Looking at 

the bushes. It does look like candles. No, perhaps n^t; Oh ! the re¬ 
semblance is sufficient. • ‘ The candles of the Spring are lit.’ X. says about 
candles not being common—might,be light, ga.s, or something—how would 
‘ c^iuidelabra of the Spring are lit ’—are lit or are being lit. Is candelabra the 
be>;t word ? Does it convey the mcaningSL Perhaps it is the best word 
(63 words).” \Experiment in this direction,] 

The bushes which I passed, and which I sometimes pass every day for 
weeks together, originally suggested the line quoted. The criticism referred 
to was made about eight hours before, and similar criticisms I had heard 
previously. Therefore, on scei^ thebushej, I not infrequently think over 
the line. The first remark “ Itdoes look like candles ” conveys no more 
than a percentage of the thought involved. The sight of the diminutive 
perpendicular sprays suggested to*me innurfterable tapers, standii^g upright. 
Probably that vision vaguely embraced memories difficult to localise. 
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Then, too, the sense of resemblance is a kind of wavering, with an inclina¬ 
tion to one side—a rapid interchange of inarticulate Yeas and Nays, with 
the emphasis on the Yeas. This state represents oscillations, proceeding 
at about the rate of eight or ten a second. 'IWiat is true of the first 
sentence holds good of the others. The thoughts are gradually and 
forcibly developed. The doubts, the affirmations, the negations, the pon- 
dcrings, were accompanied by a slight and yet sensible strain. There was 
an almost unceasing effort to think reasonably, so a^ not to be led away by 
irrelevant suggestions from the environment and otherwise. The feeling 
which is specially noticed with heightened exertion was almost constant. 
Numerically speaking, therefore, about thirty efforts were made in the minute 
which passed; and yet the minute’s thought looks very much like an 
averag(‘. of mental process. Still, the examination yields further material. 
Not bcing.e’hgrossed in the train of thought, I must have heard much noise, 
seen many things, and felt not a little. When intensely in earnest hardly any¬ 
thing is heard, seen or felt; but ordinarily the environment and the 
bodily organs distinctly affect us. Being engaged in thought, the sounds 
are not classified : the noise of wheels, the jolting of cars, the tramping of 
horses, the cries of vendors, and other sounds, are not considered in con¬ 
nection with a context. They are sounds and nothing else. The jolting 
no more suggests the sight of a van than it does the notion of the evolution 
of vehicular traffic in relation to civilisation. Wc distinguish a familiar 
sound, and there are no thoughts whatever connected with what is heard. 
VVe trace no notion of familiarity, of time, of space, of form, of part and 
whole, or of like or dislike. All these are so many additional notions of 
which we are not necessarily aware, In the normal state there is always 
some detail connected with what is heard. As our thought absorbs more 
attention, so the sound of fhe car is gradually reduced to a vague featureless 
sound which finally ceases to impress us as a sound at all. So is it also 
with sight and other systems. We must n*t inAgine, therefore, that life is 
crowded with vast thought complexes, for w'hat happens from moment to 
moment is analysable. It fs not necessary to maintain that we face a 
gigantic complex ^yhen we say : “ The candles of the Spring are being lit.” 

No image of a candle developed at that time. It hardly necessary to say 
that the heat, the feel, the physical and^chemical nature, and the history of 
candles and their relation to other things, were not before me. As we 
learnt in sec. 215, the swiftness^ad the discrimination with which we utter 
a sentence, bear witness that it Ws not spontaneously created. Making 
this allowance, we assert, that, from the point of view of the feelings, an 
uttered sentence is best thought of as a nervous product, the precise 
manner of production being yet unknown. The at. umption of vague 
depths of feeling into which the simple >^ords send iheir many roots, is 
unwarranfable. Compared to the nervous' system, feelings are extremely 
simple, and that which they contain can be analysed almost exhaustively by 
a careful axperimentalist. • ' 

It is necessarily very difficult perhaps impossible, to re-develop even five 
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minutes' thought in undoubted completeness, and it is questionable 
whether the sum total of one minute’s systems can be re-integrated; but 
even if that be so, we nce'd by no means despair. We may overcome the 
obstacle by taking a lange number of observations at random, comparing 
them, and seeing whether the result is compatible with the rest of our 
knowledge. There is still another alternative. It is probable that excep¬ 
tional persons may so train themselves as to follow the play of thought in 
its entirety for some sqponds. With the attention shedding its light on the 
facts, they will be more easily and more faithfully re-produced, and after a 
few seconds—.say ten—recorded. «For a fuller account of the workings of 
thought such comprehensive search is sadly required. {The euthusimtic 
student shouldcofne to the rescue.^ We could then tell better what it is exactly 
that occupies us normally. In principle, attending to the object of our 
attention is comparatively easy. It only becomes difficult whem we insist 
on observing everything without exception in a section of thought.* 

We have analysed one example, and for general purposes and in view of the 
limitations of space that must suffice. We have noted the incompleteness of 
language, thouglit and imagery, and wo know consecpiently that a striking 
contrast exists between normal reflection and the written expression of the 
highest thought. Strenuous effort is absent in the former case, where the 
thoughts flow freely. In ^hc latter case, on the other hand, we, like Alpine 
climbers, adl^ance cautiously. 

Thought is frequently wordless. {Is this so with you ?] For example, 
I am thinking of a certain person and note the following images. 1 see 
him sitting in a certain room; then standing; then talking; then walking; 
then being introduced; then in some j)ther placq on various well defined 
occasions and in a variety of postures. Then I re-develop his house and 
scenes therein; persons he is acquainted with and the like (sec 120b). 
It must be noted that there is no connection virtually or in time between 
image and image, nor are \hey,’•elated internally by similarity; the need 
alone rules the series. The contiguous and the similar, in the ordinary 
sense, are excluded. This class of thought is by far the quickest. With me. 


at least, two-thirds of a second, would be a maximum average for the 
development of each picture {and 7 vith you f \; while what is thoroughly 
familiar and serially related, like shops in a street, may require less than one- 
tenth of a second for each picture. [ Test this.^ These images, again, are 


not usually complete. We obtain just ,?,j^^int, a faint sketch, of what 
interests us. 


What is true of visual thought, is true generally. {Is it?] According to 
occasion and idiosyncrasy thought is more or lessjbroken, more or less like 
a mosaic the various colours of which are supplied by the various senses. 
As we saw in the illustration which we specially analysed, feeling plays an 
important part when we investigate the smtSllest particles of thouljht. 

The examples quoted in conn|ctioii with these three sections must be 

more familiar a passage of thought Is the more easily can it be observed or re¬ 
developed in coruplcteness. 
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taken to be selections from a large stock. For adequate exposition twenty 
or thirty pages of illustrations would scarcely have been sufficient, and 
those chosen should, therefore, be regarded as typical rather than exhaus¬ 
tive. We see, then, that strain and completeness are a sign of highly 
developed thought. The vocabulary, the sentences, the similes, the logical 
exactitude, the appearance of system, all prove this. On the contrary, in 
our normal private meditations, laxity and incompleteness are the rule. A 
single feeling, a solitary image, will in this case staijd for what could only 
be expressed by sheets of paper and repelted * reflections. As we have 
observed, ideal thought as embodied tn men’s best work, is not an even 
outpouring. It implies long preparation and careful correction. By parity 
of reasoning, therefore, we recognise that sections of normal ideation will, 
on the whole, lack originality and system. Similiar stimuli make us dwell 
over and |)^cr again on the same subjects, or else we merely give a 
passing thought to whatever our environment presents us with. This is 
the more natural as, according to sec. 134, constant reiteration alone 
cnabTes us to preserve our multifarious acquisitions. Were we not readily to 
attend to them, they would drop out of the memory. Besides, great strain 
being excluded as a constant, what has happened recently, combined with 
established and superficial interests, holds us enchained. So also with the 
absence of system and completeness; while the /lormal strain is too petty 
for them, the .struggle for existence among the units of thought and action 
imposes a time limit to every thought. 

220.— Afferent Activity.* 

We reached, in the last section,»the domain of psychological thinking. 
Before we proceed to examine l^wer orders of combinations, we will in¬ 
vestigate a few fundamenlfil questions. 

I sit in a chair in which head, limbs and body are easily rested. 
[AV/w/.] I remain immoveable for a w 4 iile, thereby making sure that 
only a minimum of intra-organic and extra-organic incidents are registered, 
'rhe fixed eyes in the motionless head soon exhaust w'hat faces them (ch. 2), 
since the positionviJernrits no variety of visual information. The outside 
world is only nominally represented, and my thoughts arc not occupied 
with external objects. Imagine now tlyrt I am thinking of the tenets of 
a certain school of philosophy. Ajt^ some point comes a dilemma; for a 
moment thought is suspended knit the brow's, and continue to think. 

I w'ish a little later to understand a knotty problem; but, being baffled, 
there is another blind stare—this time without effect. Ordinarily, under 
such circumstances, we cjutch at some afferent or inflowing modification, 
regain our equilibrium in this way, and re-commehc< our search for a 
solution; but afferent or incoming activity ^excluded by consent. Assum¬ 
ing that f keep my fixed position vrith perfect steadiness, the result will 
be that I become sleepy or self-hypnoti^d. \Test fhis.} The stream of 
• « 

* On the whole subject of afferent, efferent and central activity see Bain, TAt Stmes 
and the / ft / e // eet , 1894, ch. i. 
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thought, like any stream, requires constant feeding, if it is not to cease. 
It will not move of itself j jjt has to be perennially stimulated from without. 
Why that i.s, the physiologist must answer. We only know that, when a 
train of thought is inteftrupted by an insurmountable obstacle, thinking 
tends to stop unless the body is thrown into agitation or the senses fill the 
gap. When, therefore, the stream of thought has ceased to flow on account 
of the supply being stopped, it becomes, as we should expect, a. dry river 
bed. This, however, is not all, for we also desire to know whether pure 
thinking, which so soon lapses into inanity when not* stimulated from with¬ 
out, will start of itself. The above 'contention shows that the contrary i.s 
the case. The current of thought is not only maintained hy* afferent 
activity, but is set going by it in the first instance. [O/w/vi’.] Once we 
are asleep we should very likely never wake again, unless we were afler- 
ently roused. Thought^ therefore^ is only possible when we are t/u ti?iceasing 
contact with our environment^ and afferent impulses, therefore, must be re¬ 
garded as an indispensable condition of the thinking proce^^.s. In their 
absence, functioning is impossible. Thought does not keep itself alive by 
a force which dwells within. Its fires are fed hy the senses. No senses, 
no thought. [ 7 s that so ?] 

We excluded in this experiment the more obvious bodily motions. 'I’o 
be strict, we ought to difcourage all movement, palpable or not. We 
should, therefore, refrain from knitting our brows, setting our teeth, fixing 
our eyes,'or increasing in any way the susceptibility of the senses. To act 
as suggested is to shun effort; and, sinpe inner effort is nearly a constant, 
thought, but for neural tone, will be suspended almost immediately when 
we become perfectly still. ["Eest ihisi^ Spcciak training is required in 
order to accomplish our object witli ease, while under certain circumstances 
we .shall be more successful. An illustration of*Lhe first category is to be 
found in those individuals who have been repeatedly hypnotised; of the 
second, in the state of theliod>«before sleep. In the latter case, it is the 
fact with many that they are no ^sooner still than sleep supervenes. 
{Observe.'] 

From the general premiss it follows that a life is* not 4:omplete unless it 
has allotted to it a projjer share of afferent activity. In ch. g we already 
saw that the bulk of leading notion^ are taken from the environment, and 
that the individual, at his best, can add but a mite to the general store. 
Thought is, therefore, doubly dependent tti^ the atmosphere from which it 
derives its nourishment. 

Some interesting facts can be brought forward in illustration. Many 
have been the harrowing pictures drawn of the h»rrors of solitary confine¬ 
ment. Men break down jjhysically and otherwise under the treatment, and it 
is touching to read the stories ^Id in this connection. A prisoner makes 
friends with a young rat. He lames it; he brings it up; he shares Avith it 
his food and drink ; and he playsiivith it. When his comrade is di.scovercd, 
he, wirh tears in his eyes, begs lor permission to keep it. Though he is 
other\vi.->e obstinate, the threat to remove his companion brings him to sub- 
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mission. Why has solitary confinement such strange consequences? I 
answer, because the nervous system is too much left to its own resources. 
Why, again, is a rat which is petted, or a strip of soil which is cultivated, so 
great a blessing? We reply, because they yielS constant food to the 
attention. Often when a thought haunts us, e.xternal occupation drives it 
away, and hence mw vieivs keep our old ones sweet by preventing monotonous 
repetition. Manifold interests remove over-attention, while regular work 
relii ves the strain of abstract thought. In the absence of liberty, therefore, 
we pine. Give the thinker paper and ink, and his cell becomes for a time 
his study. He exercises his brain and plies his pen. He keeps himself 
sound by exploiting past afferent or ingoing impressions. Yet since 
memories lai)sc unless frequently re-instated, and since the environment of 
a prisoner is^loo restricted to suggest much, the stores will shrink and the 
thoughts ^^^^ll wander. 

Similar conditions give rise to similar re.sults. Those who live in the 
counpy and do not interest themselves in nature, affairs or books, are in a 
position resembling that of the prisoner. To them town jvith its afferent 
attractions, the theatre, the concert, the visit, the street bustle,—is some¬ 
thing U) be desired. Were they to take a living interest in nature, ti^eir 
organic wants would be satisfied ; so also would they be, if village politics, 
or s[)orts or books appealed to them. Thef dulness of the country 
only makes itself felt in those to whom nature’s happenings are a manu¬ 
script where the writing is blurred. In any case, the conditions of content 
or discontent are the same, and travel, therefore, owes its fascination to 
the wealth of afferent charms which it yields. * 

'I'he monotony which ft; producecJ by division of labour needs only to be 
mentioned for us to recognise therein the lack of a variety of outer in- 
riuences. The recurrent at:tions, claiming very little attention and that in 
one direction only, tiring because of their persisy^ncy, and supplying little 
or no new material to the nervous system*as a w’hole, do not satisfy the 
normal cravings, and hence a generuk mental torpor ensues. Not being 
permitieil to fall asleep, the labourer sinks to a lower level of being. 
[^Observe the cjfeetsr^f monotony.^ 

For this reason the child who is constitutionally •eager for facts because 
its outlook is yet very limited, throws 4way its doll and hugs a piece of 
wood, or neglects the clock-wprk mouse with its monotonously repeated 
movements, and takes to playin'^’w’ith live cats and dogs. The child re¬ 
quires a ceaseless stream of fresh information, and naturally tires of an 
object such as a toy animal which is for ever feebly nodding its head. 
Sand, therefore, is the child’s ideal companion. [ IVdtf/i children atplay.^ 

All forms of art and sport satisfy primarily because tliey occupy the 
attention. ^ As the next chapter, will be demoted to proving this, we may 
close the subject of afferent activity.* 

* Dugald 45 lewarl {Elements, ^SoS, pp. 328-9) Jircady saw a portion of the truth con¬ 
tended l()r in this .section. He holds, lor e-xaniplc, that relaxation of the attention, ceasing 
to act and think, and listening to monotonous sounds, induce sleep. The dependence of 
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As attention implies direction of activity, .so sensory or afferent attention implie.s .sense 
activity to a certain extent. In seeing, for instance, the ocular mcclianism is at work, 
and the visual results will accord with the line of its activity. So with all the .senses, and 
also with efferent and central activity. Attention in every case argues some bodily move¬ 
ment or adjustment. As M^ich says: “ It seems to me a verv plau.sible contention that 
the attention is quite generally traceable to the mechanism of the body. If nervous work 
is proceeding along certain lines, then the nature of the mechanism Ixirs wrrrk along other 
lines. And what holds of .sensory impressions, prolrably holds of thought. Thinking 
may be regarded as change inattention ’ [Zur Theorie des Gehoror,^a}ts, ib6j, vol. 48, 
part 2, p. 297). Consoqiftntiy we shall understand the nature of attention when the 
bodily mechanism is well known ; hut meanwhile there can be no doubt as to the rjuanliiy 
of attention being rigorously detined. Oif the physiological side another f.ictor in atten¬ 
tion is readily explained. In the normal waking state the organism is always braced 
up, alert, ready to react, prepared for making an effort, and the same bohls good of the 
attention under the .same circumstances, to a similar exicnl, and presurnaljly for tlie same 
reasons. We have to consider, therefore, not only the ditrrtion but also the ime of at¬ 
tention. As the tone is marked, so successful efforts of attention are .is^sured, while 
absence of a high attentional tone will mean painful effort and in.significant results. Thi.s 
is obvious when we observe that in sensing and in thinking muscular strain is an essential 
\Experimetff]t and that accordingly a low tone of the muscular system generally 'ueans 
also a low altcntiontil lone. For the same rca.son, too, the field of ihiiuglit and memory, 
l)olh as regard-s extent and rale of change, will be the same in almost every respi et with 
the Held of observation, and that because the same factors are involved in both fields (sec. 
120). Lastly, ju.st as every activity implies a modicum of lone, .so also in attention strain 
or tone is an essential factor. ^ 

^ 221.—Efferent Activitv. 

While employing such terms as afferent and efferent, or incoming and 
outgoing, it must be* distinctly understood that these processes do not e.\- 
clude central nervous influences, for se,nsibility is /.he result both of central 
and afferent activity. Images are never presented to us, for the images 
are part of u.s. In every instance the waves of light or sound are only 
some of the conditions nece.ssary to sight and hearing. Thus, when we 
S()eak of afferent or efferfmt auiivity, it must be understood that central 
activity is one of the factors in every reaction. 

Efferent or motor action does but subservb afferent or sensory action, 
and is really a help to it. To content ourselves wijh watching what 
happens and hearing of.what takes place, keeps us beggarly in intellect, for 
E])eciilation can tell us so little thaj: we cannot trust to it for our supplies. 
'I'o overcome these hindranoes we actively interfere with the process of the 
sans. For in.stance, we attend a lecturo^i'n Chemistry, and are told what 
to do in the laboratory. We see with our own eyes how the lecturer 
manipulates the substances, and then we experiment ourselves. W’e are 
astonished how often we fail; how inordinately Iqpg each experiment lasts; 
but as time goes on, laboratory w’ork becomes easy. It is difficult, there- 

t 

on afferent or inflow^g stimulation is discussed by Pflager,^ Thtorie des 
^fhlafes, 1875; Heuliel, Die Abhdngigktit des wachev Gehimtustande% %>on husseren 
i^gungerit 1S77 ; StrUnipell, Bei^agsur Theorit des Schlafes, 1877; and Fo.ster, 
Fhjfsfolof^v, 1897, § 690. TIssid- [I^sJRh’es, 1891^ p. 183) also remarks that “all our 
dreams arc pt'ivokcd by an initialing sensory impression ^even as are our thoughts in the 
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fore, to conceive the tons of information which would be an adequate sub¬ 
stitute for ounces of practice, while in addition there are personal problems 
which others cannot solve for us. 

In afferent activity there is always efferent actipn, as in the adjustment 
of the eyes, the head, the body and the limbs. Without such movements 
we should notice almost nothing. [ Verify this.l In complex motions, 
such as are implied in experiments, in travels, in protracted observations, 
in work, we meet the conditions most favourable to afferent activity.. Thus 
the child’s playing with the sand on the sea-shore gives him the widest 
scope as regards afferent possibilities. • Looking at a heap of sand he learns 
hardly anything; playing with it, he receives a wealth qf. information. 
Kffcrency and afferency are thus complementary, at least so far as continued 
sanity is concerned. Both together yield the ideal result. 

'I'he .sy.stcm of motion which is expressed in effercncy of itself demands 
exercise. Not to employ the muscles is to allow them to deteriorate, and 
that, in iis turn, makes physical activity on a larger scale difficult while it 
originates diseases whieh affect our vigour. Work^ in the widfiSt sense, is 
hence one of the prime necessities of our being. Not to wftrk, is to cease to 
exist, even if we do not take central nervous activity into consideration. 
Afferency is essential, and since efferency is one with it in purpose, the 
one becomes as necessary as the other. The existence of needs alone is 
more fundamental in that it conditions both sefs of actions by supplying a 
constant and uniform momentum. [Study the motor factor in observation^ 

222.—Central Activity. 

We s.aw, in sec. 219, how, in*random thought, we are occupied in 
observing and jiassing in review what has previously been a centre of atten¬ 
tion. AVe also insisted ?n the last section that reaction is always partly 
central. This last point should be deliberately recognised. We must not 
allow for a moment that because very littls attAtion is employed in vision, 
therefore a visual system is an “ imjjression ” or a “ pre.sentatio^ ” in the 
literal sense of the word, tf this be clear, the next stage is to recognise 
the place of deljJjeration or endeavour. ^\"e have seen how little effort is 
expended in average thinking as compared with thejiighest classes of thought, 
and how, since sensible effort is almost synonymous with deliberation, such 
effort may be regarded as an essential of vigorous thinking. When we con¬ 
sider that firm endeavour trans'jrms what is normally feeble, haphazard and 
wilful, into something with at least the semblance of strenuougness and 
system, we may concede that afferency and efferency are but>a part of a 
greater whole. • ' 

Well directed effort is an indispensable conditioa o»\strength. .We are 
not warranted in assuming that there is a i^ngle human being who forthwith, 
or with perfect ease, understands every problem which crosses his track. 
l\ausing over difficulties, keeping them deliberately beforeliis, alone tightens 
our grip.* We cannot learn to*do by seeing alone; >ve must practise. So, 
also, undigested observation can never raise us to a high intellectual level. 
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It is melancholy to observe rational creatures absorbed week after week in 
magazines and reviews, day after day in political events, and hour after hour 
in questions of conduct, atjd this for a life time, without appreciable growth 
of insight. A few years’ honest work to start with, or a little occasional 
hard reading and hard thinking, would have immeasurably increased the 
value of their reflections. As it is, their notions are ever performing some 
fantastic war dance. The wrings of their thought have no power nor skill. 
They are tossed about helplessly like a dead insect in a gale. 

The highest forms of thought imply that primary and secondary systems 
are ceaselessly ordered and re-ordered that we constantly have recourse to 
effort in order to give our thought true sequence and method. Superficial 
reading of books, magazines, and papers; attending lectures of a so-called 
popular character, travelling, or going into society, will liave scarcely any 
effect in raising the quality of thought. Training or deliberate exercise 
alone fits men to rise in the scale of existence, [/v that so?] Aft'erent, 
efferent and central activity must be combined to give thought its maximum 
value. W* need hardly repeat that these three are one in any combi¬ 
nation. [Test t/ffi central factor?^ 

223.—'Twixt Wakixo and Slkkpini.. 

Thus far I have maintained that impressions, iiresentations and per¬ 
ceptions are unrealities if abstract central activity. ^Ve will now investi¬ 
gate experimentally the extent of our power to mould the jiriniary and 
secondary material. 

Most persons are able to discern faces in the smoke-stains on ceilings, 
the veining on doors, or the designs in wall-papers, [ylrejvjn?] Starting 
from this minimum I attempt to see faces. Wherever irregular lines exist, 
and there are few places where they do not,^the human countenance 
appears. The clouds which had previously suggested steam, masses of 
snow, or mountain ranges teem now with living outlines. Everywhere 
without exception, after a few months’ practice, I member known and un¬ 
known filatures. At last, it requires special effort to avoid the annoyance 
produced by these arbitrary shape.s. [I?e/eat the experiment!] 

To make my investigation a little less wearisome I Lniefly e.xperiment 
with the clouds, since these do not often claim the attention. No longer 
satisfied with building up human fac«s, I come to integrate full-sized human 
beings, lions, tigers and other animals, both.in part and as a whole. To 
the menagerie I add specimens from t!ie vegetable kingdom, from art 
and from inorganic nature. Later, I see the forms in any projjortion I 
please. 

I endeavour now to transform one shape into Another. W’herc I sec a 
hon, for instance, I develop successively object after object that [ am bent 
on imagining. I continue ej^erimentin^ till I am confirmql in my 
success. 

Lastly, 1 attempt to construct fifurcs from a minimum of outlines. With 
nothing but a straight line before me, I can only construct a serpent, a 
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reed or some similar object, and I cannot see the straight line as a circle or 
a square cabinet. With an uneven line a variety of images can be con¬ 
structed. Three points, with an indifferent background, allow considerable 
scope to the imagination; but always within the limits of the outlines. 
In no case do we find images to which there are no corresponding outlines. 
Similarly, the colours we observe are those of the object, and flat outlines 
yield at first two-dimensional forms. 

We conclude, then, that the imagination when turned outwards* freely 
creates forms, which are bound by the given figures; their colour and their 
flatness. \Test t/its.] ^ 

Looking at these experiments in the light of the second chapter it be¬ 
comes manifest that they illustrate a general principle. All pre-deoeloping 
and re-developing is primarily imaginative or neural. The lion’s head which 
I see in the clouds, is formed by me neurally exactly as is the so-called 
real lion which I may have seen in the desert. In both cases we pick out 
the features which we choose to dwell on; and in both cases the object is 
equally real or unreal. The differences are practical and not-fclieoretical. 
They are determined by social agreement, by the desire for the satisfaction 
of needs, and, in part, by hereditary predilections. The brain’s activity is 
essentially like that of the sculptor’s. Its works, like his, are without 
e.xception, art-products. 

When SpiUa (Scii/af- mid Trauwzustande^ 1882, p. 87) siiys that “in our dreams, as in 
iii.'iUcrs of lempcraiiient, we each dwell in our own world,” he is correct so fat as social 
convenliims, sircngihened hy hereditary tendencies, are concerned, though it is as true 
to say that each lives in his own W'orld whilst awake. Siout {Manual, 1899, p. 318) 
agrees with our position, holding that “in gener.al, w'hatever appears to the perceptual 
consciousness .ns separate is so.because it is-a centre of practical interest.” 

I might even go farther. A little effort would soon enable me to trans¬ 
form solid objects into solid shapes, and I might also succeed in giving 
body to two-dimensioned outlinea. I could, fin.".lly, by the same rules, see 
the imaginary objects in motion. My experiments are few in that direction 
because of the danger to §anity. 4 observe just sufficient tO make 
sure of the po.ssibility and, indeed, wc can deduce these steps from our 
premisses witliout'-going to the data. However, it is so important to pre¬ 
serve a normal grasp of facts that nothing but ver/ serious considerations 
should persuade a man to indulge freely-’in such activity. 

We now experiment with eyrjs shut. One would think that closing the 
eyelids produces the “darkness' which the blind do see” (Shakespeare, 
Sonnet 27); but an appeal to the facts soon convinces us of Shakespeare’s 
error. Looking straight before us, when our eyes are shut, we observe 
various things according lo the ligljt surrounding us. With the summer 
sun shining t)n the face, we observe a rose-coloured ocean of fire in 
violent agination. The colours change with changes in our activity. 

If we, under the above circumstances, pass a hand over the eyes, the 
flaming field of sight becomes comparatively dark, and when the light is en¬ 
tirely exclu'Bed, we note only a dark screen with lighter points and lines, 
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reminding us of a woven sheet.* Turning our closed eyes upwards, down¬ 
wards or sideways the field of view changes [Tesi] jind with changed 
conditions the colours vary indefinitely. Hence up, down, right, left, may 
have a meaning for us even with eyes closed. [Test.'] Looking at the sun 
for a moment and then closing the eyes, ,Ave observe sometimes, especially 
w'hen tired, a number of tiny suns which pass through a scries of beautiful 
colours. [Test.] The dark field is of the same texture as the void tohich we 
see in a very dark place with our eyes open ; for instance, in looking into a 
box at night or passing through a long railway tunnel. [Test.] Only when 
one eye is closed is there total absence of vision in that i)jirt. [Test.] 

If, then, outlines are available, experimental figures will be possible. I 
try, therefore, to construct definite objects in the retinal or closed-eye 
field of vi.sion. This experiment is more easily described than carried out. 
The whole of my energy is often wasted in preventing the eyelids from 
opening. Frequently, again, I find myself dozing off in the attempt. 
Sometimes, also, imagination pure and simple is mistaken for observation. 

If we,*^r.owever, look upon these difficulties as overcome, we-* then 
encounter the laet and greatest obstacle. The outlines are sometimes over¬ 
whelming in quantity, and are seemingly on the move without ceasing. 
Success here is most difficult, and it is only now and then that, after 
much effort, we develop objects suggested by our fancy. There are, however, 
three points to notice, na\*nely the field of vision appears to have volume, 
colour and movement. [Test.] If, therefore, we fully succeed, we shall be 
able to obtain a close imitation of reality, the imagination possessing here 
an ideally plastic material for its purposes. 

In the normal waking state these experiments have remained disappoint¬ 
ing. Some shape or other is formed on occasion, and this is sufficient 
to prove our contention; but these shapes usually lack liveliness. We, 
therefore, w'alch ourselves going to sleep. W’c find that as we withdraw 
from the outer world, the-’magination is for a while arrested by the closed- 
eye field of vision. [Repeat the experiments?] Perhaps I awake fifteen 
times or more in a forty minutes’ afternoon ejeperiment. On each of these 
occasions arbitrary figures and scenes arc, as it were, created ; but only a 
few can be re-developed after I wake, although I haV'o pencil and open 
note book lying close by me. The pictures are seen abruptly, and at the 
moment where we usually plunge iiiio sleep proper. Now it is a cow running 
tlirough a wood, or men-of-war at sea, or a bedstead, or a well, or a curious 
bird flying, or a rocky shore, and the lilce. Around the sight grows up a 
story, and that, with the picture and other systems, is the dream. 'I'jie 
more we study these phantasms, the more evident does it become that 
they are painted on the canvas of tl^ dark field. When once ^ve have 
fixed them in the memory, they are re-producible in perfection. They ex- 
I'libit the features which dream pictures possess. Their externality and 
likeness t(v life are the direct result of the impress of the imagination on 


* I’cclintr speaks in lliis connection ot light-dust. 
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the plastic, occasionally coloured, and tlireo-dimensioned mass. Yet on 
occasion, when exceptionally fortunate or after long training, we may ob¬ 
tain complete e.\[)orimental proof, for in the transition between waking 
and sleej)ing we can sometimes remain fully aler^ studying and shifting 
the images at will* Thus I s«e a forest, which changes into a view of 
the roi)fs aird spires of a town, which becomes again a large human crowd, 
and so on. [ 7 esf.\ In such instances we observe the oneness of 
waking and non-waking closed-eye images. 

(.lotlu; h.ul .ilro.-iilj- rcfcnreil to these phantasms. Gruithuisen has vague allusions to our 
biihjcct in his i8i2, pp. 5S-61, and pp. 362-72. Johannes MUller (Ueber die 

/'/ituffti'li-'/i,n Ci'ut'/itii’rsc/irimtfiffen, 1826) made an exhaustive study of the subject, 
whicli has n<it yet I>eon e<|iialled. He descrilies the phantasms in detail (p. 2l). He 
can ice then) in the day-time when he shuts his eyes and becomes altsorbed (p. 21), The 
uill cannot jirydncc them arhitrarily in normal cases (p. 23). Our dream-pictures are hut 
a continn.Mi(*n of slumber pictures (p. 24). The latter mostly appear suddenly, and are 
one voth the hlol^ of light (pp. 29-30). “ Dream-pictures are nothing but the luminous 

plMiitasin- which, before falling asleep, are to be seen when the eye.s are closed” (p. 49). In 
these .fiutes wo can see things which w'c have never seen in the outer world nor oiiall ever see 
there-(p. tail. Muller consistently and suggestively extends his applicatiou to the other 
sonsi-s, .’.ml to Mich phenomena as witchcraft, hypnotism, somnambulism, spiritualism 
an I in'-.initj-. Unidach \Physiolo,!fit'y iii, sec. ed., 1838) keeps close to MUller. He speaks 
I il ! lie sl-.iniher iiictures as being the “ elements of dream-life,” and says that they are at first 
11' I regarded as lo.il objects and that they form an introduction to dreams (§ 600). Maury 
(/.- ,i\ii ti /if RCves, 1S65) clo.sely follows BurJach wllo folUiwed Mtiller, adding no¬ 
thing th.it is new. He, too, agrees that “hypnagogic hallucinations constitute the forma¬ 
tive elenieiit in dreams” (p. 53); that at first we are not deceived (p. 53); and that the 
hallucinations arc not restricted to the sens^ of .sight (p. 54). From Maury’s time up to 
the present little has been done save to quote him. 1 must, however, except an excellent 
note on v i.siial dre.itns by Lad^ (in Mind, 1^92, pp. 299-304). The experimental method 
whith is advficatcd in this wf>rk is successfully applied by him. He says “ Almost with¬ 
out exception, when 1 am able to recall the visual images of my dream and to observe 
the char.u'ter of iho retinal field quickly enough to compare the two, the schemata of the 
l-aminoiis and coloured retinal phantasms afford the undoubted clue to the origin of the 
things jiist seen in my dream life,” and he also tells«is “ tTiat during the first hour or two 
of sleep, the relative sensitiveness of the soul to all intra-organic changes is greatly in- 
cieased" (p. joi). In another place, Ladd ^Direct Control of the Retinal Field, 1894) 
relei.s to deliberate and successful attempts to build up chosen pictures. Greenwood 
{l/rn^^iration in Ihetfnrs, 1894) considers that the slumber pictures are entirely independ¬ 
ent of the will (p. 22); that they only consist of human face%(p. 24); and that they are 
independent of the memory (p. 18}. As with so many writers on the subject, scarcely 
fine of his Cfuilenlions has general value. The very contrary of each one of his assertions 
.ns regard.s tlie originality, vividness a«d independence of slumber pictures, can be proveil 
c.xperimcntally. See also Dearborn, ./1898. 

Let me record another e.xperiment. In going to sleep I, for experi¬ 
mental ijurjiose.s, repeatedly and d^iberately open iwy eyes. [Eeffa/.] 

I detect a peculiar tendency of physical outlines to themselves into 

a pattern. White objects, such as a piece paper, seem phosphorescent 

• * _ 

” llcrbart {f.ekrbu</i, 1816, p. 29) says that no one can ob-serve himself falling asleep; 
and Cox {Sleep and Dream, 1878, p. 8) observes that “the passage from waking to 
.sleeping is nfomentary.*’ We have, 6n the contrary, seen reason 10 think that the 
passage is obscrv a^le, and that the process is not momentary. 


28 
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in their brightness: :uid an article of clothing close by ajipoars as a patch 
of light on the wall, twelve feet beyond. The dimness alone doe.s nf)t ac¬ 
count for what happens, because when wide awake and sitting in the d.iik, 
1 have never suspected these vagaries of the imagination. Sf>, again, 
waking in the morning I .am wondering who has ])laced a strange brusii on 
the table when the vision resolves itself into two books. Again, on an¬ 
other occasio:i, I imagine I see two of my manuscript bf)oks, when in the 
morning I discover I had mistaken a brush for them. Rousing ni>s-"U re¬ 
peatedly before going to sleep,.or in the morning,.! l)ect)me atcuslonicd 
to see semi-visions. Now I seem to see this person, and then that one. In 
the earlier experiments the illusion was never complete, except one in¬ 
stance where the delight of facing a real phantasm roused me (-.omjiK tely 
and dispelled the vision. But in every instance—I am speaking ol what 
happened nearly every day for weeks—there were elements of a human 
figure so distinct that they could be traced in detail. On aiaghCT occ ision 
I discovered a Reinbrandtcsque figure. I saw the Rembrandt h it, the 
ruff, the du.t, and the arm hanging down by the side. Each time 1 lowkcd, 
the appearance was so distinct that it was difficult to see tlu: objects in 
their normal guise. It takes some time to rid oneself of the phantasm.it 
presence. 

Here is a s.itisfactory case tran.soribcd from my note book. “ Early this 
morning I woke. I gaiKer that I was not fully awake, sinci* it w;is not 
easy co keep my eyes com[)!etely open. I saw in the room a nurse. 1, 
then, experimentally imagined details of the figure. 'I'licre was her dark 
capj her eyes, her face, her ears, the hat ribbon, the neck, th(' cloak, and 
the girdle round her waist. In fact 1 ^vas able to add any detail I pleased. 
The figure was lifelike; the facial expression pleasant. For a little while i 
also saw a woman, drawn on a two-lhirds scale less, and standing higher 
than the nurse, seemingly doing something to the latter’s head-dixis. it is 
surprising out of what ur?j'»ronysing material the nurse was formed, some 
clothes being the basis of the first figure. I think that the wliite lining of 
a waistcoat suggested the face of a Purse, and that, I then selected the out¬ 
lines, at first dreamily and afterwards with deliberation. I sei'mcd to pro¬ 
ceed as freely with my material a.s the potter with his Clay. When I rose 
m the morning I could‘trace everything. The phantasm of the other figure 
was formed out of several objects bn the mantel piece about ten feet away, 
tha.s producing a complete illusion of di^startbe. Just before riling, about 7 
a.m,, I had another hallucination, a very striking one. I .saw the head of 
a warrior, cut as in adamant. He .seemed to wear a low caji-like lielmct. 
Underneath I saw his eyes and his eye-hrowS. " He had a long straight no.se, 
suggesting great power, a small protruding cleanout mouth, and an incisive 
chin. The face looked mass^'C and strong. 1 believe I was not clear 
whether it was a face itself or the vizOr (fVet'ii. . I believe I vvas inclined 
to the latter view. On closely examiriihjg" the groundwork, the no.se ap- 
jjca^ed tof) long. It was probably that which suggested the vizor.^ Curiously 
enough the fawn-coloured material out of which the head^was formed ai)- 
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pea red verdigris in colour, winch may have been suggested by the thought 
of a vi/or, or vice versa. When I rose a little later, the apparition w’as still 
there.” 'Hu- “nurse” hallucination decides once for all the essential one¬ 
ness of the open-eyed and close-eyed hallucinations of the period between 
sleeping and waking. • 

In the pec uliar condition w'hen closed-eye phantasms ai^.hprraal, ap- 
]Karances of an abnormal character can also be witnessed,'as-.#ei'see, with 
the eyes open. 'I’he imagination, having become weak and^wilful,'follows 
only minor suggestions, and adapts everything to its own seci’ef 'machina- 
tions. \V])at we distinc^tly note once more is that these imagitfings, how¬ 
ever startling, are hewn out of the solid rock of primary systetn.s; The 
cnitliues which appear, are not imaginary; they arc real. The colour and 
the di'ptii, too, arc objective. With a little training it is not impossible to 
form tbrte^liiuensional shapes of every kind as freely as, when in dealing 
with clo'icls w'c create two-dimensional ones. 

Ap.'iil from e.vperiment it is exceptional for people to wake when the 
confliiion-i favour hallucinations. Hence many persons are nota^are of ever 
ha\ ing encountered even a single illusion of this nature. 'Others, again, 
.lie hallucinated when some organic stimulus wakes them in the midst of 
a dr<.;cim <»r otherwise, or when some hope or danger, or the knowledge of 
a near doatli, for instance, disturbs the neural equilibrium. Naturally, the 
im-iees vary :c’it/i ac<]iiired tendencies. Childrenf} 4 (]nently see grotesquefigures; 
and so do savages, ‘ Cnstoni and religion serve also as interpreters. * “,We have a 
(h eek who secs the shade of a drowned mariner mourning that he cannot 

cross tile river Styx till his bo(Jy is buried; or the phantom of an 

unbaptihi'd « hjld who bewails the piisory of its suffering from having died 
bcfori- the rite necessary to salvation : or a Mussulman who sees in the 

jungles, or the desert, th§ green mantle of the Iman Ali mounted on his 

eliarger; or a Hindoo ghost who complains that low caste men have polluted 
his t(>ml)” (Ireland, in Tuke’s Dictiona?y i^FsA-hologieal Medicine, 1892, ii, 
p. i35«j, article “Visionary”). As w’ith the quality of the apparitions, so 
with the (]uaniity. IVhen eondilion?favour them, wc have, as we should 
e.xpect, an epidemic of visions and voices. The uncultured individual, misin¬ 
terpreting an unusual occurrence, gives it an objective explanation en¬ 
tirely out of accord with the imaginative influences which fashion, it, and 
even jirovokes the physical state of senii wakefulness (sec. 218). . > 

A belief jirevails that sane }?ers^jns who arc perfectly aw’ake observe these 
a})pcarances. This is, I consider, a mistake, based on hastyjudgment. 
We seem to be awake, but are not. Here is an illustration. You'are on 
a visit, and have an in^rovised bedroom allotted to you, which is so 
situated that it forms a passage to another bedroom. O i several occasions, 
shortly after you retire, you hear the oco|ipant of the latter room mount 
the stairs^ open the door, pass*through, and shut the second door. You 
usually turn round and watch him cross your room. At such times you 
are lying .apparently wide awake, thinking over the events of the day, 
wondering wlyit the morrow will bring, or unravelling some problem. 
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You think yourself completely awake. \'ou would smile at the suggestion 
that you are anything but alert; for what is to distinguish indubitable 
wakefulness if not calm and ordered thought? One evening, turning 
round to see your bocHly familiar, he chances to ask you some simple 
question. You hear and understand whai he says. 'I'lien you oi)on your 
lips to reply, and . . . begin to utter incoherent .sounds. Here is a second 
instance. I sit with my eyes shut, apparently fully awake. Some one enters 
the room, and, to my sjurprise, I find it almost impossible to o])en my eyes. 
Now since there is reason to believe that all hallucinations of the sane and 
healthy occur in this twilight staJte, I regard them as fully c\j)lained. 

[ Test this ; try andfind instances to the contrary 

I have only to add that what has been asserted generally a. to sight, 
holds good of hearing and auditory hallucinations, and of the .senses 
generally, \2llustrate from sound haUucinationsi\ There i'. fto toom to 
enlarge on the subject. 

JohanneS'iifliller phantastisrhen C>-stclitstrschcinnn^vii, TS26. |). 75'^’,n )\v- 

for open-eyed visioijs, though he does not go into details. Delljocuf < Enr It nation 
1} FEtat Normalet Conuient, 18S5) dcbcribcs a waking hallucination, without ulleiiipiiiur 
to trace its origin. Marillier (Qitehjues Cas if JJu/lnt/nation, 1886) ncount, a nuini'er 
of his own hallucinations, remarking that no direct difforcnlialion is po-isilik. Ivlwcui 
reality and hallucination. Marillier’s ca.se is not easily evplained by my own ptinciplc,-. 
I must .also refer to a series ^^rticles in The Ethical IVorld (1S98 9) on “Tlie ('.I'-e 
against Telepathy,” where I make an attempt to explain the current stories of lclep.ii!iit: 
haJlucinations*at the time of death. 

The di.'itinction between a hallucination and an illusion is supposed to be that In tlic 
kilter case an ol)ject is present and that in the former an object is aljMiit. lliUlwin 
{Senses and I/zteiicci, 1890), for instance, says : “ In hallucination, .all estra oig.inic 
.-.timulalion is w'anting” (p. 259). So Simon {Lc A/enide efes A’or'es, 1882) writes “ the 
state of hallucination coasists in a sensoiial perception without tliere being an extciior 
object to produce it ” (pp. 98-9). Recent research has ndi favoured this rigid ilivision. 

• 2f4. —DrE.'VMS. 

Dream.s form undoubtedly the lowest planp of thought. 'Phe rcasoninf, 
in the w'aking state is generally lax; but never does it aftproach, except in 
the insane, the chaotic stupidity of the dream-state. Ndy, w'cre it not that 
we are often misled, wfc should learn that many of our dream-.sayings arc 
even less intelligent than we suppose them to be. 

» 

225.—Extra-Organic Stimuli in Drkam.^;. 

Let us first consider instances where the afferent or outer influence i.s 
evident. I thought that somebody knocked at th§ street door, was admitted, 
and walked noisily up the stairs. (This dream would not claim more than 
a ^cond or so.) I woke immf diately^ and noted that the policeman had 
roused some servant who was anxious d) rise early; that ho» had been 
answered, and was tramping aw^y. Similarly, a short time ago, I thought 
I saw some one I knew, a grave old gentleman, walk about hi.s,room, ring¬ 
ing a bell. [ Why the old gentleman ?] Waking, 1 observed, that some early 
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vendor was iisin" that instrument of torture in the roadway. Again, one 
morning I dreamt that I was in a lecture room. Some one whom I knew 
was making a few ])ointed remarks, which, as far as I re-member them, were 
all nonsense. When he finislied, there was general applause. Then all, 
except one, became silent. That solitary enthusiast declined to be sub¬ 
dued, and kept on stamping his feet. Various persons, among them the 
lecturer, .approached, trying to reason with him, but in vain. [ Why did 
the siory take just this form 7 ] Then I awoke, and discovered that, it being 
late, somebody in the room close to mine v,'as knocking loudly on the 
w.all. On another occasion I fancied that I was booking trains as they 
rolled noisily into a station. In the morning I was informed that there 
had bfjcn a terrific thunderstorm during the night. Thus 1 re-develop a 
dream-st(jry where a pistol shot was the centre of a sensational occurrence 
the e\j)lanirti(m of which I found, on waking, to be that some heavy object 
h.id falli n from the mantel-piece onto the brass fender. In this case, 
where the bcgitining forms the last act, we have to do with a perverse 
judj^ment. 'fhe noise is heard and the tale is woven around it,-^a second 
or is sullicient for this,—the feeble reason readily inventing a story to 
account for the afferent infliction. 

The (|iiery in the icxl as to why the parlicul.ar old gentleman appeared, rai.ses an ini- 
poiiani c^^le‘^U(ln. Ir has been a st.anding sulsjcct of wonder why we do not generally 
dream .about wh.at occupies our mind*, seriously, and wiffy we do dre.am about things of 
no importance. So llildebinndt {Dcr Trautn, iS.Sf, pp. 11-3) mentions that pa.ssing 
tilings only .arc ie-dcvcloj)cd in dreams. Robert {De}- I'raumah NcUurnothvjttidigkeit 
frkint, tS.S6) li.is the (ollowing highly ingenious theory Io account for the facts. That 
wl'.ich is fully ihoughi out, is not dreamt of (p. 10); but thoughts which have Ijeen only 
hurriedly or insiibiciently attended to, ftrm the matter of dream-life (p. 9). In the 
dream, the buriicd thoughts are diges'ctl, and hence a man would go m.id if he did not 
dre.im (p. lo). Should the ^eam-etfort be insufficient, hurried thoughts will recur in 
ll.e waking si.iie (p. 21). Indeed, dreams are reappearances of suppre.ssed thoughts (p. 
26'; they are safety-valves (]). 26); tbev “ have .a curative .and relieving effect” (p. 32); 
to induce dreams would probably nieiin the curing^f insanity (pp. 32-3) ; it is to them, 
.and not to sleep, that the morning’s freshness is due (pp. 37-8): they have, consistent 
with llie theory, their origin in flie waking state, though some images may be due lo 
sensory stimulutiun (p. 4S). In short, “the causes [of dreams] are always the same; 
the existence of uncHgested &en.se-perccptions or of uncompleterl mental tasks ” (p. 50). 

1 have no iloubt that Robert’s view is to some extent correcR Already, in ch. 5, we saw 
that an undigested thought h.aunts us, and fro||i that it is only fair to conclude that these 
thoughts will recur readily in the sleeping condition, since they arc crowded out by 
urgent business in the waking state.* Ti^this extent Robert h;is vindicated his claim that 
dreams have .some function allotted to them in the human economy. But no &irther. I 
have specially tested the theory, with the following results. Undigested^ thoughts<fre¬ 
quently vanish ahogelher; frequently they haunt us for very considerable periods; and 
frcciuenily we recur to thenwin the waking slate. On the pther hand, in several aises 
where I have made attempts to re-develop the material of di^ us, it has been evident 
that the thoughts or perceptions were in no exotptional sense hurried or undigested. 
Thus in one dream—evidently tracSable to my struggling for breath under the bed¬ 
clothes—I could trace twelve memory pictures, all of recent origin. Each of these 
twelve 1 could account for completely, and not one of them bore the mark of hnrriedness 
in any roastJliahle sense of that word.* So in another dream I saw, while in some dream- 
thoroughfare, a krge number of clocks on churches and other buildings; after which I 
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noticed that the name of the Mieet was “ Uhrensirasse ” (Clock Street h The day hefort 
I had waited for some one at the corner of a Ihoroujjljfare, ami could liiid no clock hy 
which to verify the time. I also looked several times at the name of tlie siieel, “ Newton 
Street,” so as to he sure that there was no mistake. These events did nt>i worry me ; 
they were the result of a mellibd which I quietly apply all day lout;, Uol'ertN view, as 
a comprehensive theory, falls, therefore, to the gn>ifml. 

There is no lack of other theories. Most of them assert that the Isea-on, ihe I’nder- 
standing, the power of Comparison, the Will or the Higher Faculties are on leave, and 
that the Associative Trocess, the Fancy or the Imagination are on night duty. I dis¬ 
miss these powers as heing Superfluous. -Fechner iS6o, |)p. Inild-. 

that the dreatn-stage has traditions different from those of the'waking st.ui, .ind that it 
is without the education which we have fiad in the waking state; ilic dtiam life i- 
different, in the sense that our country life may vary consideialily from run niwn life. 
This view is in part correct, and I shall refer to it in sec. 230. Miss Calknn { Sts'i’-'tr .• 
of Dreams, 1893) also gives a grjod reason for the triviality of dreams. She -ays that the 
things which mean most to us are very complex “and depend for ilicir u ij^iodm lion on 
the integrity of very many lines ol association” (p. 334). Leaving out her q liiu--, wo 
can readily agree that the organic lone or effort which is involved, as we know, in waking 
thought, and which is absent in dream-thought, account.« for dreams heing gioie'i|ue and 
useless. IlShtsCall memory proper, escept casual pictures, is excluded, and con^eiiU^Mily 
we cannot live the wjaking state over again in our dream-life. To this uuist al-o In- added 
that centres much used, tend to rest; and that, therefore, the drcara-life wouM iionnall) 
be free from the echoes of the day. Indeed, the very slightness of a pa ".ii'g nnpie-.'-ioi' 
or thought may, when the attention is at its lowest, make it niffre suilahle lor u -iIlm loji- 
ment. Besides, the live interest which we have in the clream-idca e'ccliuK'. acting over 
again our waking life, while thc^oeculiar forms of the retinal pictures favour ihe forma¬ 
tion of certain images rather than others. 

The query wdth which we started is not yet answered*. Why the pariiculai image? 
Why the particular order of images ? Bearing in mind what has been said, 1 can oiily 
add the following. 1 agree with SpiUa {Schlaf und Traummstanile, 1882) that the 
feelings (Gemiith) or, as we might say, our moryis, persLst to^ome extent day and night* 
(p. 116). When, then, the brain slumbers rather than sleeps, these momls will, in the 
ordinary way, give rise to images and feelings. The lirst portion of the process is easily 
explained. For example, as I sit reading, my ellxiw twitches, and, Iseing a little 
alarmed, I instantly imagine that some one is gripping me. Such lightning image-, are 
frequently rdwervable, esjKJcially when! )ne’s health is affected. Given, then, for iiiAtancc, 
a similar sensation wliilsl sleeping and an explanation will .soon announce iksedf; we '-h.dl 
act as the fancy dictates. But why the partlfcular image of the old m.m? The reply, so 
far as I can yet see, must be that the connection wa.s not close ; that the old man tumbled 
upon the scene, rather than walked onto it. The memory strings heing loose, what 
comes into the foreground 1 % almost regularly out of place. Perhaps .some blotches in 
the dark field strongly suggested the figure of the old man. Whatever it he, it is the 
hu-iness of psychology to find it out hy meani of the experimental method. Cliessler {Jus 
der Tiefen drs Tranmkbens, 1890) has an excellent sfarly of the point raised in tin’., note. 
TFd^ {Les Rives, 1890, pp. 200-2) also connect?certain classes of dreams with the ab¬ 
normal state of different organ-s. Volkelt {Die Traumphantetsie, 1875,’ pp. 43-85) in¬ 
terprets details of dreams by reference to Ixxlily organs. 

•'*; ' • 

226.-~Intr.\-Organic and Effeuent Stimuli r.v 1 )rk.\m.s. 

Sy.stems onguiatlni; within th*e body, oiidueMb contact witl^ the im¬ 
mediate surroundings, such as the bed, foVn\a |itapIeKSourcc of dream-life. 
I have already de.scribed the pictifres seen at the moment of falling asleep. 

* also VolkeK, Die Tratimpkautasie, 1S75, pp. 109-ly. 
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'Fhese have their orij^in presumably in afferency as much as ordinary 
vi.sion, though there exist j)r()bably various types of dreamers. They are 
frequently the peg on which the dream is IjuTig, or the charmed circle 
around which the dream-story moves. With mejat least they are almost 
the normal introduction to sleep, though along with them,„9ther ^^uences, 
especially auditory ones, have initiative power. breathing 

.suggests scetliing ocean waves. l*he beating of the pulse ipjlhe, throat 
suggests men on the march, some one running, walking, wittiig.'j^.using 
a hammer,—in fact, every form of regular w’ork*. Especiatly ^e such 
suggestions rife when anything occasions the pulse to beat mope loUdly or 
more (lyic'kly. . ' . ' ' 

Again, I have, so I believe, a fierce struggle with a man who nearly 
cruslies me. I wake and find that my arm is resting heavily on my chest, 
ami is the ftccasion of the unpleasant dream. Or I imagine that some one 
thrusts a Icnife into me, and on waking I detect a piercing sen.sation about 
the regi' n of the heart. So I dream repeatedly that solely by stretching 
myli.inds aiid legs out straight I am able to fly in a slanting downward 
diro( lion. After a time I discover whence the notion^ developed, and 
also connect it with t|ie fact of e-\tcnding the legs. I dream that some 
one has grasped my two hands, when I wake and find that I have the 
cramp in ll'.ose parts. A man dreams that a bear is coming in at the 
window, and screams. Some one tries to roj^e him; but the dreamer 
thinks the bear is laying hold of him, and becomes frantic. Thus I watch 
a friend do/ing ; suddenly his arm slip^ ; he wakes, and, in reply to a ques¬ 
tion, li(^ says that he imagined himi?blf falling down the stairs, which icoulti 
easily be imagined in Haifa secon^. 

In hy far the greater number of instances an organic .stimulus may be 
at ieast surmi.sed. For jpstance, I frequently dream that I am undressed 
or that I am dressing, and it is difiicult not to link this with a superficial 
awarcne.ss of the fact that one ij uncloth^l. S’he inability to satisfy our- 
.sclves in such cases and the consequent dream-developments are but a 
reilc.x of the unchanged stimulus. We cannot in the dream put bur warm 
socks on, because the feet remain cold and uncovered. Hence a confused 
story, often lastin'^ for a long time. Again, I repeatedly dream that I am 
thirsty and have .something to drink, and so alsoVith other necessities of 
nature; the want, under certain circflmstances, gives rise to the corres¬ 
ponding <lream. • ^ , 

The more carefully I record my dream-life the*more I am cbnvinced 
that .'It every point, with me at least, physical stimuli, combined with 
recent or permanent interests, originate and guide dreams.; Take, for in- 
.stance, one dream at random from my note book. *^*! vJ-as, I don't know 
how, floating or moving along in a cartel, holding ofr' to some' railings 
close byrfhe water. I‘^eemed to prbce^ with great rapidityand ease. 
Then the water became suddehly deep. S. (wiidm I Have hot,sebn for four 
years, buj, with whom I am ip regular correspondence) was in front, and 
lie swam. TJie water tlien appeared to rise to my mouth. Then dry 
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land was esiiied, and the danger was .somehow past. Then we entered 
a blind alley (the niglit before 1 had been in one). A number of j)er.sons 
were assembled, and .some householder was good enough to let us jiass 
through a doorjwhich led into a road.” Why .should I dream of a ran.'d ; 
why the extraordinary ease in movemei\t; why the siuhlen slopr in the 
canal bed j w’hy the feeling about the mouth; and why the \ iew of the 
dry land? The queries unmistakably find their an.swer in bodily develop¬ 
ments which* arbitrarily change, and w'hich the imagination prs sses into 
its service. There is bo logic connecting the parjis of the -lorv. Now 
ta.ke the second dream 1 lived through on the same night. ■■ 1 dreamt 
that several of us were passing through a street, Miss X. aiiK.tig du-m (I 
had met her on the previous evening, and often .see her). Sia- was j»ush- 
ing herself alongside of the others (contrary to her charai ti i), tin listing 
me aside, w'hen shejfainted. I caught hold of her and shou'i' !. .\t the 

same time .she seemed (contrary to fact) a little thin woman oi almost no 
weight, something like an India-rubber doll. Then 1 supiKiried I.m lusid 
and shouldsrs; and C., aged 12, and T., aged 7, both of whom I sf, intily, 
held a leg each.^ I was angry with C. becau.se he w'as carrying Ids banlen 
anyhow, looking all the time at picture .scraps (which latter tiling he oft< n 
does).” Here, also, as in the former dream, detaif afu^r di+.d! suggests 
actual bodily developments. Looking over the notes of the third and tlie 
fourth dreams of that night, they read preci.sely as the lii.st two. My 
notes generally, and the re-deve]oj)ed dreams of my childhood, bear i'(|u:d 
te.stimony to'the’above interpretation. For example, I dream that I look 
at a disgusting spectacle which raakt^s me feel sick, onl\' to wake and 
learn that owing to a bad cold, my thjoat is full of mucu.s. 'J he .same 
night, and for the same reason, I dream that X. poi.soned him.self and that 
twerybody advised him to take an emetic. O^, on another occasion, f 
think I feel hungry, and yet every dish inspires me, for the al)o\e ri'ason, 
w'ith loathing. I e.xplain ^ multiidicity of dream.s as having reference to 
severe colds^and fits of indigestion. It al.so happens not infre<]uentl)' that 
I dream of being sleepy or that it is ^ery dark^ Once I dreamt that I was 
running with extreme swiftness along roads and at night time, being 

totally unable to see any object and yet never colliding Vilh anything. 

• 

Dreams of ta.stes and odours are univ|*r.saHy acknowledged to be rare. Mauiy (/.e 
{S mmeil et les 1865, pp. IJ2-4), Monroe {A Study of 7 'aste Dreatvs, 1S99I. Idbot 

(I'1 Mhnoire Affettive, 1894), Titchener {Tasfg Jfreams, 1895), Weed, llallam and 
I'hinney (A Study of Dremm Consciousness, 1896) are anioiig the writcr.s wlio mcnlioii 
experiments on the .subject. Sdiwartzkopff {Das Ixben itn 7 'f(unn, 1887, p. 13) believes 
tlut in dreams be tastes eatables and smells flowers. 

. • 

Efferent activity also gives rise to dreams. Thus, moving my hand sud¬ 
denly, 1 dream that I am openjpg a door. So, knocking the arm again.st 
Slime object, 1 dream of two men-of-war In col^sion.* Most »!m[>ortant 

* The Spani.sh American war was tlfcn proceeding; thi.s and the jvrcceiling instance 
vvrrlT expeiiinetital .afternoon dream.s, and are not'disting«ish.able from nij^bl drcan).s. 
The influcncf -.f light in drcani-vividne-js .should be e.vperiinent.ally investigated. 
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in ihis resjject, liowevor, is our mimic activity, as when in our dreams 
we rillier speak aloud or just move the tongue or lips. In either case, 
us with sight, an illusory reality is suggested., *A vividness results which 
misleads the rudimentary judgment, even to tl^e point "of W’aking the 
deeper. The action involved in scanning the closed-eye field of vision, 
and the mimic movements of the lips, limbs and orgaris, induce a belief 
in a reality which differs from the waking imagination where these move- 
nu'iUs are normally absent. 

• ' I' 

227. 'I'hk Tlack of Reason in the Dream-State, v - 

» 

If 

Let US now examine the place of reason in the dream-state. “I woke at 
S a.m., in the middle of a dream. I was walking along a hard, sandy 
country road and over viaducts.. It was very dull, and also raining. Once 
I drojiped iliy umbrella, nearly losing it. 1 wondered as 1 walked back for 
!(, how <<ne could let slip an umbrella in rainy weather. (It may have been 
mining iluring the dream.) Nothing appeared to be clearly discerned; I 
jc-d^velo]) only the road. I was walking along a descending skapS, it being 
nearly dark. .VIeeling t\vo lads, I was going to ask them hew far I w'as from 
my place of destination. I spoke to them, making several unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, until at last 1 mumbled out: “Graz.” (The evening before, two boys 
had asked me to direct them. Though I knew the locality well enough I could 
not redevelop the street named. “Graz” is tRe place where an intimate 
friend rc.sides.) In the distance I saw two s(}uare towers, but as in the dark. 
'I'hen 1 met a man, aged about thirty, who told me 1 should have to retrace 
m\ steps as 1 had taken a wrong turning. He was travelling the same way, 
anti so we kept on talking about on^ thing and another. We came near to 
a town, llefare reaching it, my companion entered .some building, while I 
waited outside. Then h^ called me, and I went in. It was a chapel; but 
it looked like a bare room. We went right to the front. There were two 
desks, square ones, which looked iike pacl^ng c%ses, and faced the congre¬ 
gation. We sat down. The preacher stood a little to the left of us. 1 had 
only my felt slippers on. I did not krTeel down. I could not find the pluco 
in the prayer book. The clergyman suddenly left, and my guide took his 
])lai:e. A radiantfy blond and chubby fellow’ came up to me and said that 
he was ordered out for coming to church naked. I told my companion of this, 
and he replied that tlie man had fre(iuently appeared in that way, being 
besides only a farm-labourer.* say that need-satisfying development 
was absent from this dream would be going too far. My reflections about 
the umbrella,, my conversation with the stranger, my behaviour in the chapel, 
had reason in them. the other hand, note that the word “Graz” was 
a chance shot, that the word “ naked ” was emplp) ■ d- inexactly, which 
again implied a host of absurdities. Thai dimness 61 the towers, my not 
being abl« to find the right plate in Jhe prayer book, nay meeting the lads 
and the stranger, the entering the chapel, the square desks, the clergyman 
leaving, tlve being remonstrated with, are all unreasonable circumstances. 
My attitude (puld not be accounted for except by assuming afferent in- 
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Alienees constantly modifying the trend of what was after all a connccteil 
train of thought. 

A dream is often much more grotesque than it appears lo us when awake. 
We think that we are ultt'ring a .series of brilliant [laradoxes when, on waking, 
we And that what we were saying was nol even coherent. The niany-syh 
labled words we employ suggest that we are drenching our companions i\ilh 
showers of magnificent thoughts. Hence an apparently intelligent conver¬ 
sation turns out to be sheer nonsense. I find many signs of livit. 'I hc 
words “Graz” and “naked” are pertinent illustrations. So, diearning that 
1 am reading,Spenser, I am astonished to meet with the woid “bicycle.” 
Jilvidently the reading was a jumble of miscellanies. Thus, 1 an\ discon¬ 
certed by some one urging something quite opposed to his uMial \ iews. 
Most likely a haphazard phrase arrested myattention. Again, dreaming that 
1 am amanuensis to George Eliot, I note that the remarkable p."*iNag.s whi< h 
she dictates are already known to me, and w'hat is new is very poor, l^astly, 
I try in vain to make sense of a large poster which I am reading.* 

SometfhiAs the reasoning is consistent. “ I dreamt that 1 was out <\jr a 
walk in a park, tit was misty and dark. (Probably slcej) had a fair hold on 
me.) A neighbour whom I did not personally know, nor rei ogiiisc on n - 
fiection, and whom I need not describe, joined me. He asked me a oucs- 
tion concerning the word ‘ which.’ 1 explained that the /' is to be 
pronounced before the w ,;\lhat in Anglo-Saxon time it was so pronounced 
as well as written. I pointed out to him that^in the middle ages r* was 
written for //, that the double v or ?<» was a double u ; and that the sound 
of the re/ was as that of u. (I had lately been thinking about the connec¬ 
tion between letters and sounds).” Iij this dream there is something like 
perfect unity. Not an incident which does not fit in. My notes con'.ain 
only one other example of consecutive thought, though not so good as the 
instance just cited. As will be seen, niy dreams are on a much lower level 
than ever, I liope, my thfAightr^ arc in the waking state. If but once my 
day-thoughts were as confused as my night-thoughts, I .should liemblc for 
my* sanity. ’IVilh some persons (fbnsistent* dreaming is perhaps more 
common. In their ca.se, they are sufficiently awake to think dearly. 'I'his, 
however, will be referred to again later (sec. 232 ). 

As to ihf unro<xsonabIcncss of dreams i« general, there can he little tloiiht. (Jeiin.nn, 
Fijiich, English and American authors give exactly^ similar descriptions of the essenii.il 
iialure of the dream-state. Uinz (Ueber den Trmtm, 1878, p. 33) is wilhitt hounds wheit 
lie says that “ among ten dreams, nine at le.vst are absurd.” So Macni-ili (The Phihiophy 
of Sleep, 1830, p. 60) says that “ the province of dreams is one of intense exaggeration ~ 
evaf^eraiion Ijeyonil even the wiide.st ccnceptions of;Orieht^Vtomance.” So Muinford, 

IPahin^', Sleepin,:^and Dreaming, 1893, p. 24 ; ■ “ If wheii wake we touch the cold iron of 
llie bedstead, we see the cause; but w^en aaleep, We think: we are cast adrift upon .an ice- 
lierg.” So Sully, Unman Alind, l 80 tt, ji, p, 314't.; ^“-Eveji.lhe Ijest of our dreaming is 
lint a confused chaotic reminiscence pf wakipg.experience.” Sometimes, hnvever, pro¬ 
blem- are solved in dreams; forgotten things are tfe-dcveloped; and poetry is composed. 

" y '• 

^inr-c writ'ng the above, I have exjterimcntalfy and exhaustively satJsfj&d myself as- 
to ujc gt.u-ial utire.asonablcnfss of dream.s. • 
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I'or my p.iit, I have not inlVcquciilly Ijclievcd myself to have peiformed intellectual feats 
in dream-life ; when, however, I awoke, these feats proved tantalisingly absurd. Burdach 
{Phy!,ic:v"ie, iii, 1838) recounts some striking dre.am-succeaees of hi.s own, and Radesiock 
(Si/ihif itnd Traunt, 1879), Ahercromide (fm/uiries, 18^8, pp. 289-91}^ as well as other 
wiitor-!. gi\e .1 list of reasonable dreams. Such cases seem t« that those persons at 
those limes were in a physical condiliow which widely differed froth that'^ the ordiimry 
dreamer. Keasonable dreams .should be experimentally controHedl‘' -‘Cd;t' and 

Dream, 1S7S, p. 55) speaks of the “ exaltation of the mental facultiesgenatally^-' iii dreams, 
and gi^cs some dotibiful instances in illustration. He forgets that the dre^-&tiAtuli are 
leal, that ilhjs.nns are constant and that day dreams are normal. Greenwood {Imh^ina- 
Son in Dn .//,■.■1S94) beliovts that re.isonabIe dreams are not rare. Of himself h« writes: 
“ Xoi i..ii.h, hut commonly I have dreams which are throughout as consisjetit in-scene 
aiul circimi-liincc as any of Mr. Kipling’s stories for example ” (p. 170).' Ts this, pefhans, 
ii sly hit at Mr. l\i])ling? I ask this because the dreams of his own which Greenwood re¬ 
counts .arc oi the ((uality only too common among common mortals. That rest, in the form 
f>r slcci) otlici wise, is often necessary before thought becomes clear oh an important issue, 
is univcrv.ii^ admitted. Hence I should consider it likely that overnight the haze 
.should pa- tnrl that the morning should have surprises in store. Accordingly, it is not 
ui'.rcasonal ;e to assume, loholly subject to experiment, that dreams should occasionally con- 
l.'iii .1^ riytr gem. So few, however, are the hits, and so enormous the nun^e»of mis'cs. 
that we ought to he surprised at the trifling results of non-waking reflections. 

22S.—[nkluencing the Dre.\m-State. 

It is worth w’hilu to consider the interaction between the waking and the 
dream-.states. ✓ 

Some years ago I left ot\e country for dnother. J>oth the language and 
the environment were different in my now abode, yet for some two or three 
yeais at le.isr, it was the old country, the old friends, the old tongue, the 
old cusfums, which nioncpolised draatn-life. The recent did not exist for 
me when I had lapsed from the state of wakefulness. [Si'/t/frs in a nesv 
country cuuht verify //«’.v.] € used often to wonder at the persistency of long- 
past happenings. 'I'his hold has not yet been completely relaxed, and oc- 
ra.sionally even now the drcam-eiivironmelt is*that of many years ago. 
(Iradually, however, the more recent influcnctis clamoured for admission to- 
the stage. 'J'he old and the fiew minted in clown-fashion. PersQns h''ho 
knew no Knglish.sjjoke that language fluently, while English voices re* 
sounded in the streets of non-English cities. It was only after soriie years 
had passed that the new world of action entered into almost undisputed 
l)o.s.session of the wizard’s court , . , 

\Vhat is true of this generat chinigc, applies equally to less sweeping 
transformations. The death of a mother or a brother is as a sealed letter 
to the dreamer for many months after the event At first, the sad event is 
entirely ignored. r^Atef qji,*the figures appear seldqii^, since wq think less 
freipiently of them in our normal condition. Yet for l^cia^^years afterwards 
friends, who arc now permanent undergrpuiid dwelleisj^rc'Sppear in.,dreams 
as if they had never forsaken us.* I cannot find in my hote?jno|ceJt^& one 
in.stance of a dream in which a death took place. , Tljis instance is too 
striking ami recent to be pas.sed over. “I dreamt confusedly that my 
mother was late in coming home; and that people said she was dead. 
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That seemed to me unreasonable. I saw then one phantasm and then a 
second. (I was then stud^'ing telepathy.) 1 became afraid. Somehow the 
j'onjeetures proved correct and I broke down comi)letely and n-pcatedly 
in consequence. The explanation of the dream is simple. The previous 
day at noon some particles of dust had oRlcred my eyes, and 1 was unable 
to diiJlodge them. During the night 1 woke several times on aecoant of my 
eyes watering. Hence the tears in my dream. 'J'he continuoii'' watering 
was interpreted as crying, and a story was developed to aeeoiini for ihi.s.” 
As with the dead, so with the living. Friends who arc thousands of miles 
away, familiarly mix with those in our immediate surroundijigs. Kelalives 
whom we have not seen for years, talk to us without causing any .isitji 'sluucnt. 

.^o is it also with dream-notions. Once the boyish spirit luled. Any 
one who hurt us, our friends or our goods, was made to pay dearl> f(»r his 
audacity. We rated him, we fought l)im, and perhaps we went ^(j the length 
of killing him. As we grow more sentimental, trac:es of the < hanL,i“ are 
observed to trickle into the lower rivers of dream-life. If any one is angry 
with us,*wOktry in an exaggerated style of friendliness It) reason with’ him 
and calm his fifty. In romantic fashion we refuse to stoj) the thief, or to 
return blow for blow. W^e allow ourselves to be operated ui)un like dogs 
in the vivisectioni.st’s laboratory. When the captain asks for vohinri ers to 
lighten the overladen boat, we jump overboard without hesitation. 'I’lu'se 
inspirations, however, do'.‘‘ot embrace the whole dream-field. W'hile one 
night chivalrous, the next night we more than fqlly assert our rights. 

Take one special in.stance. For.various reasons I have become a total 
abstainer from intoxicants. Shortly after my change, when in a dream I was 
tliirsty or at table, I had my glass i without apy qualm of conscience. 
At last the message has reached the dreamer: Thou shall not drink in¬ 
toxicants. \DeUberately suspend habits^ aftd watch the dreitm-epccf.] Again 
and again I drink, and then am conscience-stricken, “^\'hy diil I drink it ? 
Had 1 not said that I woifid ru;ver taste it again? ^\'hat in heaven’s name 
induced me to doit? Why did I break through my rc.solution ? ” 'Fhc 
aivswers I tendered are often as interesting as the questions: I had for¬ 
gotten." “I was ill.” “I required the potion.” “I was persuaded to." 
“ I wanted to take it.” Gradually a startling and ingenious solution gains 
ground : “ I have ceased to be an abstainer." I am, then, in the peculiar 
condition that while, in the waking state, I ab.stain from, and am never 
attracted by, intoxicants, as a dreanie’’ I take them pretty freely—more 
freely than I ever did before I was an ab.staincr. The dream-personality 
here, as in other instances, differs from the normal individual. Were the 
question of drink di.splaced by that of purity, we ij)iould scnteniiously main- 
lain that our failure was not due to psychological conditions, hut to a 
depraved free will. # 

' In the above in.shince there was no en^avour to deliberatelj influence 
the clrcam-state. But occasionally I have made experiments in that direc¬ 
tion. [.S// might the student?\ For exaoiple, before going *o sleep I 
imjires.sed on myself that I did not desire to dream of walking about in 
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iny night clothes, and, also, that f wished to wake when such a suggestion 
arose. At first, no effect was traceable. 'Fhen, in my dream, I reasoned 
that there was no harm in such conduct; thep, 'that I have changed my 
opinion; then, that I have walked into the road while asleep; then, that 
T have been stripped of my clotjjes; then, that I have gone road; then, 
that it was too hot; then, that I was in a tropical country, etc.) etc. After 
each defeat I place the argument on the black list, and repeat it as a 
warning before saying good-bye to the waking state.* The resolution 
gcner.illy succeeds as fijr as conveying the message*to the dreamer is con¬ 
cerned, iliough, as we see, it has no pergaanent effect. After man^ efforts, 
according to agreement, I wake or dismiss the subject. Then thei notion 
shimivrs fi^r a time. I now discontinue my nightly resolutions, till the 
([uestionable dreams start once more. {Experiment for yourself^ keeping 
compact noL's.] Complete success I have never been able to boast of. 
I’ossihl)’, fl' H)stcniatic efforts >vere made to rationalise one’s dream-life, 
the> might be successful. As the matter stands, our influence is painfully 
llTiiited. I’robably indirect methods are discoverable which w^uld eflfectii- 
aliy ('opc witli the stubborn tendency to unreasonableness tyid, if necessary, 
even with dreams altogether. 

Tl.“ fthir-. of drtMtn-life arc a never-failing topic of di.sciis.si<Jii. ^laury {Le Somtndl et 
It'S jV'Vv.', iSf>5) ihinks himself dift’erent awake from what he is when asleep, fie says: 
“ In siy diT.ims I alway.-. succumb to evil inclinations ” 90). I am glad to say that I 

cannot si',l)scril)e to this, llildebrandl {Dtr Tratim und seine Verwerthungfur's Lebcn^ 
iSSi, p. 52) ',iron',d\ holds that*our moral state in dream-life, as far as the initial motive 
is concertu'd, freciuenlly reflects our character,*and that dreams may often yield food for 
illiical rcrleciion. .Spitta {Scklaf-und Itautnzusiinide, 1SS2) disagrees with Hildebrandt. 
We arc, .according to liiin, lujt responsible/or our tlreams. He often drennts of climbing 
mount.iin-., .1 i.rsk to which he has a strong aversion (p. 187). When we are awake, 
<ibjcctiona!ile tlioiiglils are r(j|>re.s.sed ; in sleep they become overpowering (p. 191). 
Spitta denies that we can tell a man’s character fiom his dream-behaviour {p. 196). 
IJonillier (t'e /a Kcsfonsahilite Morale dans le RCvc. l 8 S^ holds that we are to some ex¬ 
tent ic'ponsiljle. llafl'ner (Schlafeu und Traumm, }8S4), a Roman Catholic, asserts 
that there are no cthich in dream-life (p. 319). lie .says : “ The greatest crimes which 
are committed dining dream-life, and of whlth we accuse ourselves there and then,«re 
as void of moral guilt as our most heroic dream-deeds are void of moral desert ” ({j. 319). 
\'ct we are indirocllj^^^spon.sible. Schwartzkopfl' {Das Leben ini Tratm., 1887) returns 
to llildebrandi's position. He holds tliat momentarily we«often have bad thoughts in 
the waking stale to which we pay no aliention^{p. 79). Pure men dream purely (p. 80). 
Lastly, we may mention Giessler who, in the last chapter of his Iwok {Aus den Ticfen 
des TratunkbenSy 1SS9), discusses tlit miwalily of dream-life. 

Seeing that by general consent our dream-condition reflects our waking condition,— 
“ the miser dreams of wealth, the lover of his mistress, the musician of melody, the philo¬ 
sopher of science, the merchant of trade, and the debtor of duns and bailifis ” (Maentsh, 
77 /t Philosophy «f Slecp^ 1S30, pp. 64-5),—I am inclined to agree with Hildebrandt’s 
and Schwartzkopfl’s moderate statements that'there is some between dream-life 

ethics and those of the waking condition, just 34 there is a general relalion between 
dream-life ^nd the waking slate. • 

* Nelson (The Study of Dreams^ 1888, p. 376) tells that he cfTectually learnt to dismiss 
objectionable dreams by recalling them before /ailing asleep. Alx'rcrombie {lnt/uir)\ 
iSjS, p. 29?) refers to the subject, Radestock {Schhxf nnd Traunt, 1879, p. 151), how- 
ever, say.s, tliat ‘^wc isisscss no pow’cr over dreams.” 
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'J'he pro[)or course is to investigate dreams experimentally, testing the 
se?iscs, the imagination and the judgment. Not until that is done can a 
science of psychology be'satisfied. '^J'he difluMilties are perhaps irol gu ater 
than in rope walking „or in fine mosaic work. W'c must bring to onr 
attempted observations the smallest amopnt of attention which will enable 
us to register results. We must so train ourselves that our attention shall act 
almost mechanically. My own labours in this direction, if I exclude de- 
liiierate dozing for purposes of observation, liavc been scanty. A lew times 
in going to sleep I have with great freedom observed what happened, and 
changed the dream-pictures experimentally; but of these occ..s!ons, vliich 
convinced me of the possibility of dream.experimont, I do not, [visse^s 
many notes. Here is one. “ In composing myself to sleej) la-.i nigiK, and 
while yet fully awake, the retinal images appeared to be \xm\' diitmct. I 
could see, at will, any quantity of any class of tree or shrub. '([ had 
that day of Spring in the country.) Everything was figured, anil yet witl’i- 
oiit much detail. I also saw' any number of birds—they resembled dots 
—dyingrapjdly to and fro. Looking deliberately to the ima^in uy ^rduiid, 
the turf seemed very real, even to the green colour which F (.spet'i.iliy de¬ 
sired to see." In this, as in other experiments, I have noti-d tli.u colour, 
except for shades of light and dark, is normally absent w'ith me. I have 
also frequently analysed the material out of which the objci'ts are com¬ 
posed. Tlie lights and sljade-s, again, appear to be manufactured at will. 
(Concentration or movement of attention or a similar factor must ac.' oimt 
for this strange fact, the change in light taking ])Iace more readily as avc 
approach deep sleep. The outlines'them.selves are usually the result of 
selection, and the form which the ch^inging lines, dots and colours take, 
depends both on the kind of material present and on the trend fjf our 
thought. ,, I have, however, observed that chang;e.s are freely Inhibited and 
accelerated. It may be added that 1 have on several occasions altemjitcd 
to distinguish between retinal ^vision and imagination. There seems to be 
a clear division between the two, my eyes appearing to turn inward and 
upward when it is a question of im;tgination,<and outward whi.-n the dark 
field*is explored. [Question /his.] How far these two clas.sos api)roacli 
each other, or are repre.sented in dreams, I do not know. For the same 
rea.son, I find it difficult to decide whethef the eyeball is in motion in 
retinal vision, though the evidence berlainly point.s that way. [ IViese various 
assertions might be separately put to the lest by several advanced students.] 

My records include one experiment of another order. “ In going home 
I seemed to lose myself, I did not know how. I stood in a square where 
everything looked neat and stately. The scene reminded me of a Conti¬ 
nental city. It struck me vaguely that, I was dreaming, and that 1 would 
U;,st the reality of the .architecyire by examining it closely. 'Fhcn, to my 
arpazement, a pillarT looked at, or touqhed, began to tw'ist, end cvery- 
tiung which caught my fancy kept changing, convincing me that J was 
dreaming. The contortions of ftie housestwere vivid and most.ridiculous. 
It Scorned to me as if I had touched the sheets, and as if tiicse had trans- 
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fcrred their plasticity to the picture.” * The absence of localisation, of 
touch, etc., in dreams, is also traceable in the semi-waking condition. On 
two occasions (and many times since) I have, tp Iny surprise, ob.served that 
wlien nearly asleep 1 could not tell the position of^any part ,pf the body; 
for instance, when I wished to asfertain where my arm was, t had to move 
it. ( Test //its.] I have also noted several times that I find it .most difficult 
to tell whether my eyes are open or closed under the circumstaipces : I 
think that 1 have raised my eyelids and look around me when,'mMruth, 
they are closed; I try several times before I partialfy succeed; and. to the 
end 1 am doubtful (sec. 19). 0 

TS’nlliinC; \vhicli can be con.sidered adequate has yet been done to study dream-life ex- 
peiiinenl.ill). Muller, as we saw, very thoroughly observed the slumber pictures, but 
his was no espennient.il study. In the c-ise of the ever-quoted Maury the experiments 
weie on so liu'Ucd 11 scale that they are of little importance. Ladd’s note, based on the 
st\i(]y of (’.\r dreams—the best and perhaps the only method for serious purposes—is 
excellent as far ns it goes ; but it does not go far. The quantitative school has scarcely 
done instice to this subject. Nelson {A Slvdy of Dreams, 1888) attempts to show, in a 
mcclidnic.il inanruT, that a sex curve may be e.st.ablished as regards dreamy/ Ijoth in man 
and wcnn.iu. The most important study, however, is that of Miss Calkins, •S’/a/iV/ifj 
Dieanif, i8y.;, wlicrc 375 dreams, of two persons, arc analy.scd. 

'file scholiis of the jisychologiciil laboratory remind one of lawyers who, in quick 
succession, appear learned in a variety of subjects ; or of restless individuals who can 
never settle ilown to a task. I speak .strongly, because I feel that the era of stray and 
inconclusive ess.iy-. must draw to an end. If it be an o^ierimental study of dreams,,let 
it he such triiK. Let the facts be minutely studied and noted ; let every state be experi¬ 
mentally produced; ami, afl?r suflicient study, we shall have an essay or a bcxik- 
worth ie.s(ling ; <*r if the results are douhriul, let the experiments he forgotten. P'or a 
psychoh'gist to .siiuck problem after problem, leaving eacli unchanged, is as idle as to 
sit by doing notiiing. The {.isycho-physiciil school mu.sl determine whether its business 
i.> to drug the market with indecisive columns of ligiires, contrary to the traditions of 
.';cience, 01 w hether it is to ad'jincc psychology. ■ If it is to be the latter, we must dis¬ 
courage statistical lit-bit.s. 

In sec. 8 it w.is already pointed out dial p.sycbjilogisjs first lauded the quantitative 
method because that method w’as supposed to enal.fc men to dispense with introspection ; 
bill th.at it gradually came to be felt that quantitative results were meaningless dnless 
intiosjicclively interpreted. Such books as Sanford's Course in Exfenmmtal Psycholtfgy, 
1897-8, .and Titchencr’s Experimental Psyehology, 1901, take us a step farther, for they 
quietly di'«pcn.se witfl*!he quantitative method altogether. This is a great gain. There 
is a likelihood now that we shall no more hear of years spwnt in idly repeating ill-con¬ 
ceived experiments, and that w'e shall no more<,be dazed by interminable rows of incon¬ 
clusive figures. The danger, however, is that men will now entirely lose themselves in 
aimless observation. It is good to tJc exflct, and it is well to simplify the experitnents; 
but it is also necessary to vary the conditions incessantly, to be unhampered by untested 
theories, and to be ever aiming at generalisations. When psychologists will follow along 
this line, which is the line pursued by men of science generally, they will reach those 
valuable results which are the invari.'ihle reward of the application of tjie sdentifie method. 

The suggestion to observe the nature?*6f movement on the itUep bolder came from 
Bradley {On the Failure of Movement in Dream, l$94). I have-aiso. ol;^eryed.t})at both 
the musciily and sensory tone are gtcally reduced under the circumstances r'pinching, 
for instance, produce.s little or no effect. The subject is discussed towards the end of 
see. 19. ' » 

• P 

, * I have frequently since made similar observations. 
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229.—TiiE Origin ok Drkams. 


We have reviewed the,facts of dream-life, 'rherc can be no ([uestion 
that dreams, when conside^fed as a class, constitute only a lower categoiy 
of thought. In many "^hundreds of observations I have not met with 
examples which, display features requiring a treatment different from tiiai 
of the waking state.* I assume, in consequence, that the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding sections of this chapter are sufficient for our 
guidance. * 

We have learnt that in the absence of perceptible'bodily motion thought 
cannot begin nor proceed. When we examine the collected material 
which must verify or condemn our induction, we find them to be in full 
accord with our general conclusions. At every move in our investigation 
we have encountered afferent and efferent factors. Not onlv were tin; 
dreams started by some sense affection j but they vv<.;re contiMually fed 
from without. Aware as we are that every kind of bodily development is 
able to sta.t and rule a dream,—I have records of every class of sense 
dreams,—we'can easily perceive the reason why many dn.-ams appear to 
lack an objective factor. Difficult as it is to track dream by dream to its 
lair, we must nevertheless conclude, in view of the evidence, that, subjec t 
to the Jaw of excitement (sec. 109 ), their origin is normally afferent, 
efferent or intra-organic. Experiment in the waking state has shown us 
that the flames of thought'\iubside if not fanned without intermission by 
afferent influences. We are, therefore, bound ixi assert that “ suspension 
of afferency equals the suspension of creams.” * 

We recognised the place cjf effort in the waking state. We agreed that 
highly developed products are dependent on hard labour, while ordinary 
organised reactions point to much less effort and consequently to a re¬ 
duced class of thought. When we come to dfeam-life there is a great 
drop. The smooth plain of random fancies appears, when viewed from 
the much lower level of ttie dyciam-depression, as a rocky mountain. ^Vc 
find, accordingly, that effort is at its very lowest in the dream-state. To 
thfs we owe the confused flow of units or ideas, the unintelligible sentences, 
the ready determination of thought by chance systems .pf a primary and a 
secondary character, apd the want of intelligent originality. Hence all 
strenuous thought is excluded, while memories dating far back are either 
not admitted or per\'erted. The brain is too low-toned to systematise the 
given data. Thought drifts along helf>,lessly, catching at any suggestion 
however absurd. 


'ITie effort factor cannot be over-estimated, ‘ As we learnt in sec. 134 , 
our efforts are as frequent as the tick of a telegraphic instrument in action. 
Again, effort enters to a tiring,degreJ^into strenuous thought, for there 

* Most writers on the subject full/ ogree that th«%ht»pf dream-life are to Ke explained 
on ihe same principle sis tl^se iff the .waking Cemdition. Schwartzkopff (Das I^beu im 
I’raum, 1887) echoes this opinion ^e4 hCr'i^ertS that, ^*as a whole, the elements of the 
waking state are found in the dream-condiaonfp. 20I; and on this prirtciplc he ex¬ 
plains all that, In dreams, is umque, fanciful, disconnect^, rapid and h|jizy (pp. 23.31). 
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obscure or far off memories are rc([uircd, and recent and well known ones 
have to be kept'at arm's length. So important is this factor that con¬ 
sistent thought is hindered by a low stale of Ivjatth, and accordingly, when 
we are unwell, all sorts of irrdevancies and trivialities^iinp^e. oat thought. 
Things that, in a normal condition, we can dismiss, and again 

till we are tired of dismissing them. Every attempf t(y';|ibi^^^ndssue is 
frustrated by fits of distraction. In normal life'it of 

training that an objectionable thought can be prevented%r6tn^^^^l6]Smg if 
it is based upon some rooted need; but we can dis»nembet it^S^^#l;a^ its 
development commences. At a restaurant I see the waiter ai^p^is^V and 
I almost ask him for a plate of “ Mr. Jones/' of whom l ath So, 

recalling Uadysmith and a bridge )^near by, I catch myself sajdng,-Lady- 
bridge. In dreams, where the position as to effort jis changed,’'yre ekpect 
curious results. Re-development will neither be pertinent nor :extensive, 
and hallucinations will take its ^ace. Thought will not be selective, but 
will be wandering, picking up any stray impression and vainly trying to fit 
it i«to the scheme of things. Since needs persist into the dream-life, 
notions of easily satisfying them will arise, and resist our feeble attempts 
at liismissal. With the strings relaxed and the sense of Ibcalisatidn gone, 
hallucinations of the various senses become the rule, and hence, again, the 
seeming reality of the dream-state. There is, as we see, a world of 
difference between the springs of normal thought and those of the dream- 
state. •' 


Looking over my records, I observe that recent or recurrent events form, 
in disguise, no small share^in the dream-economy, and if that bd so, wo 
should perhaps allow that und^r certain circumstances thought may be 
started centrally. StillV a recent or a recurrent happening is only a few 
degrees removed from one taking place now. The great wave of inru:ih- 
ing influences gives rise to smaller waves which, for a tim^ follp# its 
track. It is, indeed, difficult to tell how far the,dream-contents are xfecent, 
old or the result of hallucination; but the closer our analysis, the more 
we seem to find of the recenf. Overwind over again that which is strange 
is reducible to a compound of what is recent. There is only space to con¬ 
sider one ejtampl6*r “ 1 dreamt I saw N. He asked Mrs. Z., in a very solemn 


manner, whether he could lend her any money. She replied she did not 
require any now; but he could bring smne in ten years' time. N/i^-some 
one I well know. 1 spoke ab(uit bis being ill to a mutual friend atoUt 7 
p.m. last night. Again, N. has intimate business relations with^^t 2 L 
But why was the name of Z. mentioned? This is very siraplel/^Last 
night, about 10 p.m., 1 spoke to some one about A famous’pnon^* lender. 
My companion thought fhat he was an Irishman,'jlhd ’^gge^ed"* that hia 
name was Z. First then floated in N.’s picture; the# I d^mljir^:^«^oped 
the usurej incident. Mr. Z., baing an Iriaiman, a fidend -of the 

usurer’s name having some resemblance fo;Z., thelatter nan^ devi^bped.^ 

* Words arc thus frequently mistaken in dream-life, and help to add to the coftfusion. 
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“ Mrs. ” was one of those slips which so frequently occur. I cannot rc- 
dev'elop seeing any lady. As Mrs, Z. is rich and N. very much the re¬ 
verse, reason rebelling, Mrs. Z. declined. "J'he “ten years” were the 
first words which shot tip. Again, N. looked and spoke very grai ely. 
Last Tuesday night I addressed a public body, and fell ns grave. 
I’ka only image of the dream which was rc-developed was N.’.s, the 
only one I knew, and he stood out .strikingly clear.” Ai)art from a 
very careful analysis dreams give no hint of what they owe to recency. 
We shall accept the fact that dream-existence draws nourishment mostly 
from whatds recent.* • 


Granted now that extra-organic stimuli are neces.sary for dreams, us for 
thought generally, does that enable us to tell whether all sleep is full of 
dreams.? A definite answer is impossible in the present state of know¬ 
ledge. \Ve know the chaos which rules dream-life and w^e .are aware (ch. 2) 
of the condition of dozing when the world of thought is like llie sounds 
emanating from an empty sea-shell. There is, therefore, no diificuUy in 
conceiving dreamless state, and the facts themselves, as far ;is known, 
certainly favour tfeiat hypothesis. I'he dreams are vivid in proivoition tn the 
length and breadth of the neural excitement. When at norm.il icsi. there¬ 
fore, we have every reason to surmise that sleep offers a blank from the 
point of view of dreaming, at least to the degree of excluding developed 
sense complexes and perceptible elaboration. I'hc normal periods of 
dreaming, early in the evening or late in the^morning, aNo favour the 
notion that only in ill-defined .slumber do dream, besides, we are 
bound to assume that the effort necessSry for consistent topical thought is 
absent in deep sleep. 

In sec, 132 we learnt that there is generally no setting to our memories. 
This fact alone broadly distinguishes re-developed from pre-dev eloped life. 
In th^^,dream-condition this difference is obliterated in an ingenious fashion 
which powerfully aids the il?usior of reality. The method is simple enough. 
As our ^'es turn in any direction, so an imaginary setting is constructed. 
[Ttst tAis.] Dream-imagery is thus made to depart seriously from memory 
and waking imagination. 

The importance of the manufactured setting can scarcely be over esti¬ 
mated in an explanation of dream-life. Yet there is one further characteristic 
feature which we must notice. “ I Tfiave observed during the last few days 
a new detail of dream-life. Last night 1 drdamt that I was approaching a 
horse (I did go up to a horse grazing in a field yesterday, about 4.40 p.m.), 

1 was saying that I must be careful (so I said yesterday), wAen the horse 
made a sudden grab at me. About two nights bf^ck I dreamt that I was 
on a bridge, and saw one boat and then another, and then there was a 
co/lision. Then I wondered whether.the bridge was .safe, and it at once 


htgan to appear dejutim. The night befote,,, the last mentioned a horse 
escaped and I tried to pteyejftt;it,;^i|iing into the house, yet an opening 

, Sue Max Giefaler’s admirable anaJysU of dream-life, in A us den TicfeiPdes Traum- 
lehens, 1890. It was his work which suggested to me the study of the rwiency factor. 
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7vas to he seen ivhercver I looked. Only this morning I had a similar dream. 
Something seemed loose in my bicycle. I thetj inspected the parts and 
wherever I looked, defects were observable.* Looking over my notes, I 
observe a quantity of dreams of this nature. [ Verify inytm^ own^ream-life.\ 
K\[)res.sing this aspect in the most general form, we mkyj^y^that dread, 
fear, hope, desire, anticipation, possibility, tend to actui^ise<> themselves in 
dream-land. In the waking state this is prevented, thoiigh.in. lo!# nervous 
health the beginings are common with me. While } am,f^ake^.rising fears, 
etc., are usually suppressed, and often the steadiness of sun*braced. thought 
negatives even the semblance of irrelevant considerations. In th^ rela.xed 
conditicn of sleep, on the contrary, every class of suggestion, such as ^xiety 
or iiopc fulness, has a natural tendency to realise itself, and is accentuated 
by the unlit^state of the organism. Hence arises much of the originality 
anil confUjsion of dreain-lifc; the growth of settings; illusions of time 
and spai e; and the transformation of objects and scenes. Herein lies 
■'inolher telling difference between waking and dreaming. 


Aniiing [)hysiulogis,l.s generally it is held that the profoundness of »leep varies during 
(he niglu. Michelson {Die Tiefe des Schlafes, 1897) offers an interesting study of this 
<jm‘hlion, cuiiiiiming experimentally the traditional views.* In accordance with this, 
psyi.hi>l(\t;i.sts generally hold that dreams only take pl.ace in those states which partake 
holh of the waking and the sleeping condition. In deep sleep, thought, except that of 
the most rudimentary kind, is held to be absent. My t^wn observations, which require 
experimental testing, coincide wi^h the above opinions. Macnish {Philosophy of Sleeps 
1830, p. 50) holds that “dreaming is a state of [tartial slumher." Chesley {Does the Mind 
tver Slcepf 1877, p. 75) s.iys that “ normally during slumlier the mind is unconscious,' . . . 
it neither thinks, feels, nor wilks.” Robert {Der T'ranm, 1886) claims that we only dream 
so far .as we have undigested thoughts or sensations. Macfarlane {Dreaminj;-, 1891) 
argues (p. 9) against Hamilton, and also contends that “it is during the intermediate 
sta(cs of falling asleep and wak 4 bg that dreams most commonly occur” (p. la). • Goblot 
{Sur le Souvenir Ju PCve, 1897, p. 329) says: “ Each time that we remember a dream, 
that dream takes place not during slcc;, but durii^ theapertod of transition between 
sleejiing and waking.” On the other hand a number of writers contend for the opposite 
view. Hamilton {Metaphysics, 187^, i) leads Jjie van. “ We may, therefore, I think," 
he sums up, “ assett, in general, that whether we recollect our dreams or not, we always 
dream ” (pp. 323-4). chief reason he alleges to be that whenever we are roused from 
deep sleep, we find our.selves dreaming (p. 323). Two answers have been given to this 
contention. The supposed general fact has been tested aifd proved fictitious; and, 
secondly, the act of rousing has been said to explain the dreams .sometitpes d^mt on 
such occasions. On Hamilton’s side,are ranked Macario, yJw 1857; p. 22; 

Striimpell, Die Nafurtmi Enfstehwtffder ^riiume, 1874, p. 15 ; Cox, Sleep osidDrmm, * 
1878, p. 88; Julia (lulliver. The Psychology of Dreams, 1880, p. 209; and Hildebrandt, 
Der Traum, 1881, pp. 4-5. In this connection we may refer to Goblot {Le Sottomr des 
Pi’ves, 1896) who holds that “the ixeiSLm which we remember U wrought in, 
state ” (p. 288), and that what vt’e dream during sleep is talways (pi ^^ese 

interesting as.sertions he bases on slender foundations. The nilffier, Jiowever, -shcitild be 
settled experimentally. See also Dugas, Le Sottvhiir du Rive, 1897 i ,nnd’«’lEf ^ r. Le 
Souvenir datv le Rive, *■ f 


*On the question of sleep, sec alto^'Richardiibn,' PhtHomenk of Slee^, 1875; 
Preyer, Ueber die Ursacke des Scltlafes, 1877; and Rosenbaum, IVarum mussen wir 
tchlafen ? 1892. • 
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230.—The History ok Drkam-I.ife. 

As children we are naturally unable to distinguish between dreams and 
actuality, for to the chil^t the world is one uniform tissue of fact. As wc 
grow older, with no’discipline and no effort Jto rationalise our dream world, 
the reckless judgments persist, the contents alone changing on account of 
the decay of membry (sec. 115}- It is mostly our waking pictures that aie 
transferred to our^ireams; scarcely any of our training. 'I'o a laige extent 
we still act in' that stat^'as strangely and as impulsively as children. Wc 
learn little as we; grow'to manhood^ if we except a feeble reflection such 
as is offered by a turbid stream. There is* in dream-life no bitter dis¬ 
appointment to make us ponder, no harsh criticism driving us to re- 
fa.shion our tines of thought, and no self-scrutiny suggesting improvements. 
There, thanks to a judgment unchecked by relevant memories, every 
problem is readily solved.* For this very reason we stagnate morally 
because we can close the door to afferent influences. Were our character 
exposed to*the rude gaze of the world as our intellectual life is, and cduld 
we as little screep our moral as our rational defects, the race would ethically 
be as superior to that of the present day, as is our strenuous thought to 
that displayed in an average dream. We are dreamers so far as our moio 
intimate life is concerned. I'he business of the pedagogue is to find a 
camera which shall reflect on a visible canvas the play of the soul, and which 
.shall in this way admit afferent influences into rnorality. 


231.—Additional Consideration.s. 


Accepting what has been said in *the preceding sections, there yc 
remain sundry details to be considered. It is sometimes evident that tiie 
scenes in a dream appear to last for hours when but a few seconds have 
passed. What often happens and explains the great rapidity is that the 
dreams are ragged scraps which, like fallen leave.s, are hurried along by 
gi^sts of feeling.' According to the necessity pf the drama and the fancied 
demands of logic the feelings give us an illusive notion of the time elapsed. 
Suppose that in the waking state we think of some one afs Crossing a room; 
we do not really see him move; we see one Uurred picture, with w'hich 
goes the att^hed summary feeling. ITie act which would occupy thirty 
seconds, we have imagined in a third of a second or less. Thus the sweep 
*of the eye is to the imagination what bodily motion is to the reality. In a 
dream of twenty seconds ^ whole tragedy develops. We hence learn 
that our. time illujiions play as important a'p^rt as our visual or auditory 
illusion^'and that, the^fore, the lengths arid'lei^hs of country we traverse 
lake but as mariy half se " ’ * - - - ^ » 

of travel. \ 



' * .a*™ already in a former note referred off, this subject to Fechner {Psychiphysik^ 
i860, ii, pp. 532-3) who had come to similar conclusions forty years age. 
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The proliittn of the rapidilv of dmms is one of the \exed questions of dream psycho* 
1 gy Nf-iury ruscd the point Ij recounting his celebrated “ Revolutiqin ” dream, and 
tsei since ittcinpls imc been nude to cshaiist the^sul^ect. Stewart (.£'/<rw««/.r, iSoS) 
} 11 i simple soluti >n of such npidity Por him thought is so rapid that the swiftness of 
dreims ri ses no dittu ult\ (p 345) Hodgson [^Thtory off^ractue, 1 $ p. 446) says, 
j -iving Alniry s dri iiii in view, that y dreams, when suggested by ^^temat agency, and 
referrerl to past lime, are suggested in inverted Older of timCi which Is cprrected and 
chan ed int the re il order of histor} by a process harmonising them tyith the order of 
even s iii iciuil life Cox { 6 /eep ami Dnam^ 1878) says that “the dreanuhgnund sets 
-t defiance ill I e waking conceptions of tiroc”(p 54), HilcHferandt (2><> Tiaum, 

1 iSr, pp 24 5) h lids thu the swiftness is illusory , that t^is produced by the Sense of 
rf ah y, in I th it the Irtam proceedings are no swifter than wdinary unaginafive thought 
He ils > su,,gcsts, on the strength of some observations, that the commencement of any 
lire III which is dui to sensorv stimulation is not easily traced (pp. 39-4O). Spitta, 

(S /i t/ iit/i J auuiM tindcy 1882, pp. 287 8) contends that, shortly befi)^ Waking, two 
niinntes irc enough for the evolution of the most complicated dream. Schwartskopff 
{liiK I dm im rraum, 1887, pp 68 72) argues that anxious moments seem to last an 
tteinita That when we are surprised, we tend to seek instantaneously for an explanation 
bef 11 tlie siiuiiion IS yet clear to us, and that dream travels proceed no filter than 
tlir^ ^ht ti lids Baldwin (Peelvi^ and IVtil, 1891, pp 384 5) relates a story where the 
Kiis (f 1 clock entered i dream, and m«thiswi> measured us length iThis dream 
f \ nils 1 riaiiis view of Maurj’s case Muinford (IValing-, Sleeptn^^ andDreatutn^, 
iSQj p 26) (]u ites a stiikmg mstuice where the noise of the pulled bell wire set the 
drtim going, ni iking it appear as if the dream had started simultaneously with the tinging 
bell 1 tram {D la /Jung du Temps dans le 1894) argues that the guillotine 

incid nl in M u ry s dream was the last stage in that dream, being merely added. Paul 
li in {lU i' ■/ th th Je FFput dans le E'‘ve, 1894) refers to Maury rather inconclusively 
L^^,ei {Li I'>iu t Appirente dfi E^ve , 1895, pp 41 4) irgues that Maury’s dream was 
n t reecrded it the tune, and is hence unreiiable Maury aigued backward fiom the 
sciei 1 low which made him dream of thft guillotine (p 45) And, generally speaking, 
the r tr ispiitm (.vplinaioiy matter in suchdieanis is afterwards added (p 56). Lorrain 
(/f I , 1S05, { 60) claims that Miury probably made up the dream during the time 
\ liikh ela] se I between the blow ai it the full state of waking L . . . D . , . . (in 
L t P/ji ', 1895) suggests thUt tilt inciting eient merely forms a latei portion of Mauiy’s 
drcim C lasiere (m Aev Phil y 1897) gises a ease where a dream could be proved to 
have listed twinty two seconds \\viUworlh {Ijpe Kapidity of I'iteams, 1897} supplies 
s >mc eapcrimental instinees to show the great rapidity of picture thought m the waking 
slate, arguing that thi rapidity of dream inci(}ents is not astonishing. [The whole question 
it ou I le dt tdt Iexpt.ttmentodly,\ * 

I he mnnity of**drcam life lies m the imaginary solution of its dlfiicttlties 
A hungry man who is awake thinks of banquets ,*but manages to discover 
some means of obtaining a crust of %read. In sleep he alho feasts, is 
again hungry and feasts agaitv, but on waking he learns that if the filling of 
his stomach depended on dreams he would die of starvation. i^Accoidingly^ 
together with an absence of awareness of the condition of things, tllere is 
in di cam life almost invariably a fictitious solution. Men, ther^fofe, become 
tired of re-producing,* or dwelling on, dream-^i* es, untd 9 , general 
tendency is established whw^ prevents ^hem from jnhoying o^rVificing 
life '1 jjftir pretensions are unbounded; but m thiir perform^i^ we are 
offered a sunbeam for a markl^table bar of gold. , ' .^4 , , * 

The opiflion expressed in the preceding paragraph 1$ the one generally held. Few go 
60 far ab to asse^ with Binz {Ueber den It aunty 1878, p 3s) that dreams are always use* 
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less and frc«iiiently the sijjn of indisposition. Most wiitei^ rathir agree with Uildehrandr 
that occasionajly the huiricd impressions of day lile, w’hidi Rolu'rtf/Vr 'J rauni, iS 86 , 
p. 34) speaks of, and which cHiify in a dream, are of some value in giving us hints as 
regards our character or those oi^ others we have met, as legards events impeifcclly 
analysed, and as regards diseases which may he ajiproaching (Uf/' 7 'taioii, pp. ■Jh 60). 
Gieenw’ood in Dreams^ *894) bitterlv complains that “ it lias been dciided 

by the scientific that dreams are entirely profitless” (p. 27). His complaint, however, is 
made regardless of the literature of the subject, llinr. stands by himself in hi-< pionoiince- 
Hient on the uselessness of dreams. On the other hand, my ohtervatio.is Ij.ivl [iiit the 
value of dreams very near to the zero point. Greenwood’s inleiesimg (ompaiivm between 
day and night dreams (pp, 155-7) is misleading, since the. fotnivi ate muiuaiui ibly 
supeiior in v.i]uc, and largely different in Jcind. My counsel to avu.ige duamer, vvmilii 
certainly lie to ignore dreams. 

('losely connected with the useful dreams just discussed, is the (pit'•turn of (beams 
which are suf^osed to open loopholes through which to catch glimpses of tlic otluuwi-ie 
hidden past, present and future. Most writers on dreams notice tin subject, and gne 
naturalistic explanations as, for instance, Abercrombie, Itnjuiir, iS^S, pp. 276-.'si; ; 
Beneke, Lehrltuck, 1845, p. 293 ; Clodd, Afylki and Dreams, 1.S85, pp, 2j6 44 ; Graf 
funder, Traum und Traumdeutun^, 1894; Radcstock, Sihlaf mnt fiaii/ii, 1879; 
Robert, Der Traum, 1886, p. 34 ; Siebcck, Das jyaumlehen, 1877, pp. 30 4 ; .^ii,n(>n, 
Le Atende'des l(_Avts, 1882, pp. 67-97 ; Spitta, Schlaf- und Y'lainmu tunJi, 1.SS2, pp. 309 
ft; and Sully, Illusions, 1S95, p, 147, On the mystic side we h.ivc Greenwood, 
Imagination in Dreams, 1894 ; IlafFner, Schlafrn und Traumen, i88t, pp. 32; to end ; 
Macario, Du Sommeil, 1857, pp. 66-84 ; Pfaff, Da^ Tranmlebcn und snne Prntuni, 
1868 ; Schmick, Die naturliche Forldatur der Personlichkeit, 1891; Schul eri, Du .'lym- 
btlik des Tranmes, 1840; and Ware, Wonderful Dreams, 18S3. 

I have also glanced at a few nondescript dream-books, designed for oidin.niy I eliiwcis 
in the meaning of dreams. The value of these interpre^ilions seems wholly dependent 
on belief in them. We read, for example, ^hat to .see a clock mean-: that we sliall be, we 
will say, successful in a love affair. If we ar 4 unbeliev'ers, we arc not hlady to dream of 
clocks in any .special connection, if at all. However, if dreams impn-ss us, then the day¬ 
light hint of success in love will appear to us during the nightmi the form of out vusionaiy 
clock. So also prophecies wdll frequently tend to fulfil themselves by urging the beliei er 
to action. As a whole, the dieara-liooks appear to me vo»l of any objedive truth, being 
built upon a purely fanciful foundation. Most of the articles or objects mentioned liy 
them, to judge from my dreams, tiever occur to those who know nothing of pojnilar dre.mi- 
inlerpretations. The druanr-txxrks create the dreams which they arc supposed to e.\'plaiu. 

Some accounts of wonderful dreams h^ve little foundation in fact. I or instance, 
Tissie {Les Elves, 1890, p. 10) writes: “Burdach* tells that lie and his travelling 
companions, staying at an inn, all dreamt at the same time that ^tlyjy w-ere on a rough 
road, bordered by precipices, and in the depth of night. The cau>c o'f all lliLs w.is a sloim 
which had broken over the fhn.” Here is evidently a case of undoubted transference of 
thought, for Burdach, the physiologist, is a‘.vitne.ss whose word must lie respected. When 
we turn to Tis.si^’s authority, we find that Burdach tejls quite a different tale. “ ‘ During 
a fierce storm at night nearly all the travellers ig an inn dreamt that carriages and guests 
had arrived’ [quoting H, Nudow, 1791]. While in an inn I dreamt during a .storm 
that I had departed in the depth of night and was in a precipitous road by a deep chasm. 
My loud complaints [mcine lauten Klagen darillier} induced the .vunc dream in my 
travelling companion’’ (Burdach, Pfysiologie, iii, sec; «iL, A38, §601), 

The vividness of some dreaqjs requires fareful consideration. Often, 
indeed, our dream*envift»nroent is dark or unde6ned; but there are dreain- 
sitftatiohs which vie with waking in cTe^ness of outline. Closed-eye 
visiprt ’may sometimes account for ’this;'bu]t'it is probable that Jhcre is an 
extra stimulus which brings about an added effect. In this connection 
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there is at least one possible mistake against which we must guard; that is, 
we ought not to confound vivid with accurate vision, for the one does not 
involve the other. Judging by my records^ minute detail is suggested 
lather than present m dream-life. My waking memory of extremely well 
known or recent events far surpasses in vividness^the details of the dream- 
condition. J' or example, glancing at passers-by for half a second or so, I 
seem to re-devehjp clearly and faithfully the chief characteristics—chin, 
mouth, nose, eyes, beard, complexion, size, etc. The picture, except for 
its tendenc y to disappear, is not distinguishalple in vividness ot otherwise 
from the reality. This is even more fully seen ill re-developing those I 
intimately know. Here the attention can be fixed on the image for a 
consicktable [teriod, because of the number of details with which I am 
a(‘(]uainti d. ' 

• 

There i^con-ideralile divergence of opinion as to the vividness of dreams. Schwartz- 
Ivopff (//</< I then im Tiaitm, 1887, pp. 10-3) contends that he sees scenes in full detail, 
cdlour .ind movement being faithfully represented, and that he also tastes and smells eat- 
etc. Hdckbrandt (Der Trautn, i88i, pp. 40-1) describes the dream-figures as 
ln‘ing p.nntid gicy on grey, the environment being veiled, sounds softened and clearness 
Licking. In a similar way, Huxley (/Tww/#, 1S79, p. 96) thinksathat dream-pictures 
tf>eiid>Io tilt- \ii-w we obtain from “out of the corner of the eye,” and that our dream- 
pw iiin s “ .'lie, in short, generic ideas of many past impressions.” My own observations 
show no one type of vision. Sometimes, in dreams, total darkness reigns; sometimes 
things are b licsed in r.alhcr than .seen ; sometimes the light is indifferent; sometimc.s the 
illumin.iiion is of the same kind as that of good day-Iig^t; and not infre<|uently there is a 
peculi ir glaie. This last effeevis the least realistic, for objects look semi-transparent, like 
leddish yellow w'.tx in character, and phosphorescent. The colour .seems the same as 
that which I see with c*yc's closed when th? visual field ap^jears bright: as when the sun’s 
i.i\s are frieicing the eyelid.s. , 

It ss gt-n(.rally admiltcif that dream-pictures are mainly visual, and it has also been 
shown tliat oiir dre.un-vision has an aderent oiigin. Hence, according to the state of the 
iclin.i 01 i.ther mcchai)ism,*w'e can let our fancy build up new shapes or transfigure 
known objects, as we may do with clouds, wdth burning coals or with grained doors. 
This explains whatever originality, vividness andgletail*is observable in dreams. It also 
supplies a reason for the difference between normal memory and dream-pictures',-since the 
rlioain-pictuios arc partly suggested by the natural light-dust. As a matter of fact, except 
foi gener.il prostration, it is rather surprising that under the new conditions most persons 
are yet narrowly byund to their memories. It would, however, be going too far to 
asseti w'ifhout experimental verification that “the materials of our dreams are seen, 
when closely examined, to be drawn from our waking expenence’’ (Sully, Illuswns^ 
p. 130). The truth is that there are consid^able individual differences. Delboeuf(A^ 
Summdl ft its AVrw, 1880) exagferateS appreciably. He says; “ In dream-pictures, 
there is to be found nothing new, nothing actual”(p. 632); and, again: “The littte 
which dream-life opens to us is sufficient to induce u? to affirm that, in the world of 
thought, nothing is forgotten; everything is entered, classified and labelled ” j[p. 647). 

Vividness is also said to,be gained in other ways than tjhose mentioned above. So 
Stewart (JE/fments, 1808, p. 344) rightly .draws attention fo H.e fact that engros.sment 
produces liveliness, and is must iavottred wheg the sensesue ^eep. Schwartzkopff 
(Das Lfben im Traunit 1887, P- ®"d p. 51) substantially uphold^ the S^i^iew. 
Sully {/iJttsions, 1895, p. 138) also says that in dreams the “image will gain a preter¬ 
natural foice through the greatly narrowed range of attention.’* Etelho^f (Le'S^mmeiiet 
Its FfzfeSf #879-80) holds, among rxher doabtfhl views, that “the perception and the 
conception of ope and the same object cannot simultaneously co-exisl in consciousness ” 
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(1879, p. 496), and from this he deduces tliat dre.im-imafiery must appear real tons. 
Taking a broad view, I am inclined to support Stewart’s contention that alsorptiun 
assists us in procuring the sensC'of {cality in dreams. \Experime)U alousi this linf.\ 

We have assumed tbipughout that in dream-life we are always at ting 
and never thinking; but this is only partially true. Careful observation 
shows that in dream-life we often re-develop occurrences, and that dr am- 
events give rise to dream-reflection, dream reasoning and dream-moialising. 
The dream-world, for this reason, is only an effeminate copy of the lol'ust 
w’orld of waking life. 

Broadly speaking, we may sum up as follows: tee are stimulatui into 
dreaming by afferent, intra-organic, efferent and recent reactions *■ .Effort 
being essential to strenuous developing and almost absent in the 

judgment and reasoning, or need-satisfying development, are cons dernbly 
tveakened, and hence follotv hallucinations, the creation of scttiu'^s, t/u int/o- 
duction of irrelevant matter, the working out of faint suggestions, abi v e <f 
muscular and sensory control and knowledge, and poorness of mmiori. l''in 
ally, the dream-state may be defined as a state due to sensor) stimulat'ion 
in the first place j and, in the second, to a lowering of the imisrular a'^d 
sensory tone. 

Further References on Sleep and Dreams. — Ticrtin, Somnnit, iSSi ; Udii u, // V it't 
contimUe dans le Sommtil. 1S81; Dwhambre, Sonpe, 1881 ; Dugas, f e Snnimei' el hi 
Ctrtbraiion Inconsciente, 1897; Gallon, Jnquiriri, 1S83, p[>. IJSJT 5 tiol)!*)!, .s.v; h 
Souvenir du Rtve, 1897; Guardia. Za PersonnalUt dans les RC-i>e\, 1892; Il.igen, I'sy- 
chohgie uiid Psychiatne, 1844; Ilcerwagen, StcUtsthihetUnlersuilmui'tn ul>er Iuiii.ne 
uiid Scklaf, 1888; Ilitsclimann, Utber des Traunilehon des lUituien, 1804: M.nllaid, 
J-.tude sur le Somnieil, 1893; Manactine, Skip: its Physiology, Pathology. Ihgiere and 
Pyehology, 1897 j Provost, Sur le Sommeil. ^ 5.34 } Purkinje, IVaehen. Sihhif. T^aton.. 
ft,., 1846; Scholz, Sleep and Dreams, 1893; Sully, Tlte Laws of Di cam Fatuy, 
Sykes, Dreams, 1883; Tannery, Sur L'Activite de PRspnt dam le Rlvt, 1S94; 
Tannery, Sur la Alemoire dans le Rtve, 1898; and Volh, Einigt, Expeimunie t'oei 
(j'sichtsbilJer im Ttaiim, 1896. 

232.—Provokkd Dreams and Related Facts t 

Jn sec. 223 I spoke of phantastfial visions and voices which tend to 
break in on us in the state between wakefulness and sleep. 'Fhe story of 
the brush indicated that occasional hallucinations were not infrequent in 
such a condition. At the same time experiment proves that what is usu¬ 
ally exceptional will, if attention 6e paid to it, become as common as 
buttercups in May. We found proof of this hen considering those historic 
periods during which mistaken hypotheses took the place of experiment, and 
we noted that during those periods visions were of frequent occurrence. 
When the transitional state is in this way exploited, we are justified in 
speaking of it as provoked, tiowever, there are degrees of stimulation. 
In instances such as that of the. ktaid of Qrk^s, there is at least to begin 

* Sully (Article ** Dream,” *he very nalure^of dream- 

life m hi& definicion j ** Dreams are a vaff^y m & hrge class of mental phenomena which 
io 0 f 1 *e roiighTy denned aS states of (nfitdwhic^,'though not the result of t{ie action of 
exte nal nbiects, resume the form of ti^jcctive perceptions” (p. 452). 

t The physical condition of the dreamer I leave undetermined. > 
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with apparent spontaneity. In other cases, such as those of the Primitive 
('hiirch, or the modern seance room, there exists, on the contrary, a de¬ 
liberate attempt to exhaust the possibilities of the sem^ream ^te. St. 
I’aul, in I. Confit/n'nns, 14, gives a full account of^uclvo]^^Ui^d provoca¬ 
tions. He communicates to hie brethren the rules,guide 
their assemblies. “If therefore the whole churchy 
some place, and all speak with tongues, ^nd there comeip^fips^^^hat are 
unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye^ ar^ is 

it then, brethren? When ye conje together, every one.of ypu.hathsii|'‘^Im, 
hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interaction. 
Let all things be done unto edifying. If any man speak 4 n 
t<^ngue, let it be by two, or at the most by three, and that in.turQ ;;:''^d let 
one intcTi)ret.” “ If anything he revealed to another that sitte^ i®t 
the first lu)lfl his peace.” St. Paul thus attempts to introduce Order into 
lhe.se meetings where, owing to a strange conception of its.importance, a 
peculiar condidion is encouraged, a condition in w'hich fancies are regarded 
as (Jljjcctive truths. '■ ^ ' 

In sec. 220 we saw that persistent inattention nec^sarily leads to 
sleep. There are at least three methods of attaining this result , (i) We 
fix our .attention on one thing exclusively: we stare at a brass l^utton, 
we think of the object of our worship, or any other person orthing, and 
shut out every other thought; W'e look at a piece of glass, at our hose, or. 
at any other physical point.^ Each of these attempts will, of necessity,^be 
followed by a suspension of thought and ketion, as explained in sec.:,220. 
n'he .second and third methods acconiplish their aim by the opposite course. 
(2) We fix no subject of object: but we head back the current of thought, 
or (3) we induce a .state of rest by eschewing all effort. In these cases, 
til inking at last ceases, t'hen comes a fresh metamorphosis. When the 
object is not connected w’ith anything of interest, and also when the^,experi- 
ment has been performed by oneself on oweself with no ulterior,ppject of 
exploiting the state, w'e simply fall asleep. But let it be, however, im^ned 
that some one else or something else, by some peculiar poAver, .is plrodue- ‘ 
ing the condition, , As soon as thought has apparently fled, the supiwsed 
subject is roused to a semi-dream state,' and the gxperimenter, imaginary 
or real, takes full control of the other’sjmagination. , The “agent” jtepre- 
sents the afferent stimulus, and supplies the “subject” with, tha^,dream- 
thoughts. Helpless as Ave arc in the dream-state, it stands to;rjeis^OQ.that, 
the “agent” will have almost unlimited power, and,this he can ^jf^py in 
at least tw'o ways. He can Snggest any and every fanciful object ^^yent: 
the young girl becomes % sea-captain the young ap Qld. laj|y|^ while 
actions and localities ^are arbitrarily ..fleeted .^d ^^weji ui^^^.^^Or the 
“ agent,” seriously, or in fun, jinpr^^S;,orfUie. 

Then the%“ subject ” becomes ,a,*deyput <^tl|iolic,,,Bn^^ 

Spiritualist, Theosophlst, or what npt ;L^pce^th'e;npti 4 i^Jiayi&^ 5 p^^ 

••AA'ithin the nmagination, there Is^o limit tb their variety. .T:5. ' 

Training, as. we should expect, plays an imporj^t part. The more 
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frequently a person is thrown into the provoked dream-state, the oftener 
notions are insisted upon, the more ingenious the “agent” and the more 
fit the “subject,” the more*remarkable is the result. Vet the height of 
success is most conveniently reached when the individual experimented 
upon believes, whilst iully awake, tliat ,it is some outside power which 
takes possession of him. In such a case not only is his thought readily 
guided; but he becomes perhaps his own “agent.” 'I'he notions he has 
imbibed during the w’aking state, whatever they be, assume supreme rule 
so .soon as he falls asleep, and here also practice,.combined with fitne.'.^, 
yields the highest returns. In thi&way the dream-state, being now subject 
to afferent, efferent and central influences, naturally approaches nejirer and 
nearer the coherency of the waking state. It is impossible that it should 
be otherwise. At the same time we expect no high level of thought. To 
reach that there must be an elaborate examination of primaiy afld secondary 
facts, and this can only be accomplished in the nornui waking state, since 
great effort is absent in the dream-state. Accordingly, we /ind no record 
of any sustained original thinking being accomplished in the s(“mi-dieam 
condition. ‘Assertion and repetition, wrapped in the cloak of rhetoric, are 
the twin children of provoked dreams. 

Let us go a little more into detail. We attend a “circle’’ for the pur¬ 
pose of studying the machinery of provocation. A certain rjualitied investi¬ 
gator, after several attempts, goes successfully to sleep. As soon as this is 
observed some one apprcJhches him quietly, takes his hand, and says, 
“ Good evening, dear spirit frientj, how are you ? Won’t yon sf)eak to 
us?” On the first few occasions thefe is perhaps no response. Gradually 
an impression is made, and the sleepy fiice lights up: the “ medium ” kecfis 
on “developing.” At first it may be he speaks only in unknown tongues, /.f., 
utters a string of meaningless syllables which, a(j;;ording to the intelligence 
of the sitters, is explained as being African, Japanese, etc., or recognised 
as mere nonsense. Howffver, Jhe efforts are not relaxed. Steady pre.ssure 
is brought to bear, and formative influences are allowed full sway until the 
“subject” has attained to the level^^f sober «peech. He is then made to 


pray, to sing, to bring messages, to preach, to utter warnings or to prophes}'. 
He becomes proficient in these by the prosaic methods bf training, though 
they are not acknowledged as such. The contents of his imaginings are, 
of course, entirely subjective. In a good laboratory, or “develoiiing 


circle,’^ we see a number of persons witlf varying capacities in various 
stages of development, and the methods applied, when successful, are uni¬ 
formly those which an efficient drill-sergeant would recommend. In these 
circles we find Waves'of excitement which occasjon half a dozen or more 
to speak.Jn unknown tongues.”/'We hear some one moaning (because 
his head is in an awkward pwitidh);" artd."^fbrthwi&i one “ subject ” after 
another rises and communicates /to those present. Jt is super¬ 
fluous to add that close-eyed visions reach their climax in 

these training i^tablishmentisV '^Fancy after fancy is thrown on» the eye-lid. 


screen or rjn the canvas of reality. 
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'rhxis far the mass of spiritist accounts prove easy of explanation.. 
'I'hose, in St. Paul’s churches, who talked in unknown tongues, sang psalms, 
l)rophesiocl or preached, offer no difficulties! 'Given the then existing 
beliefs, coupled with ignorance of all unu! 5 ual thought, processes, and the 
intellectual drift is plain. Yet in some instances^triOfe is '^laiitned. The 
“possessed ” [)er.son undertakes to tell us, among other who we 

are, (2) what the future has in store? (3) what is happening in'remote 
places, and (4) he a.ssumes other personalities. '■ . 

My observations suggest that the first questibn is answered^ as we 
answer it in normal life. Your age, your garments, your behaviour, your 
speech, your e\[)res.sions, are seized upon as points of departure:’.' The 
proijhccit.‘.s are alternately bold and vague, and the utterances and manners 
of the person ex])eriniented upon are duly scheduled. If it be wrongly 
suggests d that you are ill, and you reply to that effect, you are informed 
tint you ^ave been unwell. If you still demur, you are told that some one 
nearly related,to you is ill, or has been ill; and, finally, you are warned 
that»the illness lies in the near future, but that jmu may possibly circumvent 
it by extreme care. These ridiculous alternatives are the stoCk-in-trade of 
the “prophets.”* There are, of course, other methods : W instance, the 
“ag('nt” cautiously feels his way? or he describes near relatives in terms 
of your.self; ^ or he contents himself with vague generalities. The in¬ 
genuity displayed by the profession, paid or unpaid, is too varied to be 
exhaustively described. Self-deception fights ^desperately for the mastery 
with .semi-deliberate and defiberate frau^. Given, therefore, a fair “sitter,” 
a good medium will spell out correcily almost any name thought of. He 
will gather from the .sitter’s attent^n to the letters, and from his almost 
irrepressible (ixcitoment which are the letters he is expected to choose. I 
have neither seen nor hcjrd, so far, of a medium who reads us as we read 
a bf)ok. 

1 once went to a medium armed with a number o%imiui.tliately verifiable test questions.. 

I was, however, told that it wa.s one of the peculiarities of mediuniship that the revelations 
came s[)oiuaneously and could nut Ije producer# by set quesliun.s—an excellent method tl^ 
for tricksters. One interesting point is that mediums give names, datt^s and details 
which are inc.irrcct, «,result of second sight which demands an e.\planaiion. ' Answ'ers to 
mcnt.'il tjuestions were with three mediums—^\V'est End metljums—produced in a purely 
mcchanic.'il manner. In every ca.se without exception, to satisfy their many anxious 
customers, the answer was Yes, in combination occa.sionally with a few qualifying’words. 
The results of such a method are aften amusing. At one seance where the- mediurai 
answered written (lueslioas, I asked “ Maj» I hope?” meaning “May I hop6to sqcceed# 
in proving that Spiritualism is a fraud ? ” The answer was “ Yes; and you jvUl not, hope 
in v.'iin.” Later on, I put a mental question “ Am I right in mjr interpretation,,pf your- 
answer?” and the inevitable feply came again “Yes.” The^t^jing shame is.tbat these- 
mcctings u.sually commence with hjrrans and prayers, and mal^u mtilckery 

* Dr. Hodgson’s A Fnrlhtr Recordof Certain R^momenaef deikittg with 

a “medium*” Mrs. Piper, well l)rings*out these qtiestionable points. 

tin one case this was done systematically, and with.almost every Qhe;;I'.At.a private 
stance with that same medium, he dcscril^d to, me both a g^ntleR)|^ and a lady by 
reading off nfy features one by one, obly adding that the people refetr^ to were white- 
haired, old, and tiy: like. 
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The same explanation applies to the second and third claims. 

^Vith regard to the change of identity, when the dreamer is only inspired 
or uplifted, his own voices thought and behaviour are naturally little 
affected. When, on t^ie contrary, some other being of a definite type 
“ controls ” him, we look for difference.s qf character. A good personator 
is, however,, rare,.and the results are, therefore, unedifying. It is the rule 
to have for one’s “control” a little "boy or girl, a black man, an Irishman, 
a foreigner, or a very distinguished person, because in these cases imitation 
imposes the least possible strain. Nevertheless, when tested, the persona¬ 
tion fails even here at every point with the large mass of those who are 
supposed to be “controlled.” Usitally a trick or two, easily recoynisablo, 
embraces the w’hole difference between the normal and the rinasi-abnormal 
medium. Those who believe themselves changed into wolves, and the 
w'hole tribe of the transformed, from the earliest dawn of ignorance to the 
modern seance room and hypnotic laboratory, are, as w'e now see' invariably 
victims of delusions. The semi-dream state permits any conceit, however 
preposterous, to arise and develop. ' *■ 

Such and of fuch a type are provoked dreams. * I have attended seances 
in most parts of London, and my observations have been of a uniform 
character. What happened was in each instance exactly what was to be 
expected from my investigations of the vagaries of the semi-dream condition 
(sec. 223). I have heard dozens of mediums, and have spoken w’ith scores of 
spiritualists; but I have '•not been able to discover any new' facts. 
Especially have I taken for my guidance the views of “sitters.” VV^hen 
persons have been spiritualists for twfenty years and more; have “sat” in 
many circles in various parts of the country, and they look upon a seance 
as good, the inquirer need not go far to discover what Spiritism normally 
means. All those; again, who were converts, hadtstories to tell which argued 
for e-T^ctly the same principles. And lastly, the whole history of Spiritism 
among the different nations aijd races which have flourished, leads us to 
the same conclusions. 

* If that be so, how are we to acAunt for ‘members of learned societies 
seriously nttiintaining the objectivity of these pretences ? ^ The less said on 
the subject, the better. I’hese scholars’ names lure unVary souls into the 
net of superstition, as tlie names of highly-respected lords and dukes help 
to kepp afloat spurious companies.* They throw, by means of a just repute 
^ gained in other directions, a halo over the'carcass of a superstition. The 
guijt is upon those‘then’s heads; and'not upon the simpleton who quotes 
their authority. If their scientific, standing depended on the quality of 
their spiritist researches, they w'ould hold no Vectjgriised position at all. 

I'here ik^Q ,.^ieiice,;Of Spiriti^.*^^ no works on the subject. 

In the gehinhe’sdeh^ whilst the most general 

conclusions: ax* In th^ so-called 

science of fephitism, it. ts’hasty experiments settle the 
fundamental principles brfee'fbr*ail. There is no continuity cw: system in 
Spiritist research. The whole mesh of scientific conclusions is cast aside 
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with less ado than is mide in tracing a particular nervous tract in the 
spinil (ord 1 htn, iftcr the short experimental stage, comes undiluted 
dogma and reckless specuhtion Professors ‘Whllace, Crookes, Lodge, 
ard James illiistiate what I am saying. Only the ^last of these, is jl 
psychologist, and he has never vvi^tten anything bti^ty on the subject. 

One 1 >ng scries of spintuahstic phenomena are explicable in a siipple maijiner* If, for 
instance, nc lit icli i piece of metal to a string about eighiben inches long wbicb we hold 
in uiit liaiui, iiul deMce il to move in one direction or another, either slow or fiist, our 
desire i-> fiillilled 1 h it is to s,i)^, when intently thinking of, ei being about to undertake 
HI e I in, we in ike niininiai effjrls to compass it. Very dose observation of activity ii> 
, j,ener\l 1 cirs tins ,iit I ilso notice that With eyes averted, the §tring experunent feds. 
C< ns sti I K with tins I have not yet observed any one who, in thought reading games, 
simulates indifkiinit sueccssliilly Hence tlie thought reader’s triumphs, bt/imilarly, 
inxitiy Iw Us 1 ell ivs the victim at “table rapping ” ITie medium offer*, for Instance, 
l) hive r na!ne sjielt out, ind each time the appropriate letter is nearing, our restless 
nc s, bill IV ais In the same way, we move the table and the planchctte semi-cousciously 
rhtre IS I limit to these deceptive effects James {PsyeioUzy, 1890, 11, p. 160) clearly 
r e>.,nists il i icsuU of minimal ittention “ The whole surface of the bodyisalwajs 

in i *t e of seiin lunscious irritation which needs onlv the emphasis of attenddh, or of 
some ecnleiit I inward iriitation, to become strong at any point ’*• • 

1 rauil Is, of (ouisL rampant m the spiritualistic camp Having frequently read m 
high cpiiiieis ol Mis \ ind Miss X., as supplying “ph}sical manifestations,” I went to 
“sit’ with th m The objects of interest in the room were a musical box, a banjo, a 
land ourine, a liell, and a horn, all slightly touched with phosphorus so as to be InUtmous 
when the light wis withdiawii. Then the room was made totallv dark On a sofa 
opposite, about two feet away from us, lay the insUuiaents On either side of me sat 
one of the inediuins, euh of my fiands resting on the hands of one medium. Then, the 
inslriimnts beint, placed one at a time on^lhe* floor, the} moved and rose about a foot 
high, a 1(1 tliere wete attempts it music During abojit flfij minutes, m unrelieved dark 
ness, tie e “ m imfestiUon'^” were cuiitmued Carefully reflecting over what had 
hippcncd, I eime to the conclusion that everything done betokened awkwardness and 
limit lUons thouj) I elid not i^nderstand the method of peiforniance After a few dajs 
I sat igain with Mrs ind Miss X I asked Mrs X whether she and her daughter would 
sit ill i eeriain wav, so that I might have* ippreciahle conliol over their movements^ This 
was agreed to. We sit for one hour and three qu,ilters ’ For perhaps three quarters of 
in hour, to begin with, nothing happened, and during the icniainder of the tune about 
one fifth of a hat look place on the previoul occasion was reenacted Besides, ever^ 
movement of the objects was indicated as to its extent, degree and repetition, by the 
movements of Miss \*s skirl which were hampered by the position m which I sat. Ac 
cordingh, I could invariably tell by the skirt moving when anything was to 

“manifest’’itself. Other ciicumstances, whicl^necd not be detailed, pointed clearly to 
the conclusion that the “manifestations” were fraudulent, and deliberately so. It was 
interesting to notice that these so dklled miracle workers were even more anxious, for 
good reasons, to hold my hands than I waY to hold theirs. . * 

Mediums in general form a marked type. They are ostentatiously brusque, sample 
minded and voluble Most of thoae I have met were ignorant, unbeautifui it^aracter 
and void of idealism. And yU persons of such a confidence t|ick type are to d^^nstrate 
new and important truths' 1^ ♦' L 

There arc no works on Spiritualism Wallaciu Modltm" 

1896) ufler| a descriptive sketch by;»a strong partisan, with no attempt at sdeotific 
handling. Crookes (PisgoftAos m the Phtmmgwt of Sptr^tahsmt 1874 ) 1 ) 8 $ a few 
interesting experiments. Podmnre {btudtes m Psyc^tcal Posgofti^ t8p7) reviews the 
subject from % non experimental stand'point. Besides these studies th^ are the Proeetd- 
tngsoj the Soetety»fot Psychnal Repeatih^ from 1883 to the present, which contain some 
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reports, among others, by Lodge, as well as the “ Report on the Census of Hallucinations,’' 
in vol. 10, and Hodgson’s “further Record,” already refeired to. Among non‘S|iiiitual- 
istic interpretations we have*-Bi;idley, Eindcuces of Spitiliiathm, 1885, G, S|tanley| 
Il[alll, Jitviru.' of the Work of the Sotiely for Piyihiait Keseanh, 11887 and 
Hansen and Lehmann, unwillkurlicbes Flndcnt, 1805; Hodgson, Mr. Dnte/\ 

Intilalion^ by Conjuring, 1892 ; Jastrow, Ftut and Fable in Psyrhc’x\y, 1900; Ncwbold, 
E\p£rimental Induction of Autoniatii Processes, 1895; I’reyci, /he Etldanni.; de% 
CeJankenlesens, r8S6 ; Solomoife and Stein, Normal Motor Aiitomati--,>i, 189O; Solomons 
Automatic Reactions, 1899; the present author. The Cuie against I'ctcpathy, 18089; 
,Siein, Cultivated Motor Automatism, 189S; Wundt, Der Spi, iti'-nu^ ctnc .•^o.^enauntc 
wiiscnschaftliche Frage, 1879. The whole subject reijuircs thoiough examination liy 
competent persons. The mediumistic phenomena should be re[)r>>dui cd expeiimenl dly 
by scholars, and their basis in each case determined. .Observation oi aui kind, ot .clf ix 
ovhers, ajiart from experiment, should be discouraged. Farticulail} must the mves'ig.iior 
be careful to apply rules such as those referred to in sec. 13O. 

233.—Animal Psyciioloiiv. 

Human activitie.s are determined by human turds, uhile the initnars 
life is arcurascribed by animal needs. Hence, since the neids differ 
in the two cases^thc constitutions mtist differ also. We are i oiisi'(]iienily 
unable to learn deductively the precise behaviour of an nnknown living 
being which possesse.s a central nervous system, l/nfortiinately 1 have 
mjide no elaborate .study of the total psychic life of any animal. My ncan-st 
approach to such an undertaking has been to watch a few times ior several 
hours together three orang-olitangs--successive tenants—at the Zoological 
(Jardens in London. Had 1 been able to repeat my visits daily lor several 
weeks together, it is probable that I sHouId be aide to make some authori¬ 
tative statement. As the matter stands,fhowever, a few words must .siiflice. 
I'he apes were generally occupied in action or observation, the facts of 
attention applying to them in every way. The movements of their eyes 
closely .resembled—even in rate of motion—those of the human family. 
Now the apes seemed curiofis, nr -v interested, now fasrinati'd, now agitated. 
Now their eyes rested on an object; now they took a comprehensive view; 
now there were expressions indicating‘‘hesitancjj', doubt, familiarity, surprise, 
and alarm; now the eyes returned again and again to an olijr'ct. On 
many occasions, too, their behaviour suggested that they were puzzled and 
%vere seeking for a solution. 'Fhe first of the apes, the most active of the 
three, especially showed signs of thought. He would quietly gaze round 
his capacious cage, his eyes furtively resting on various rabjccts; then they 
would slowly alight on something, and lie would move in that direction. , 
Fierjuently he appeared to look for some special article. Once while 
swinging dn a trapeze, he came^ in collision with lihe partitinn. He then 
calmly, tunifed^ round and looked at the particular spot. He never 
appi'ared to be in a hurry. Hfe seemed to observe, and quietly solve 
difficulties- His whole manner was strangety reflective and Inimcn; and 
unlike that of a dog or a cat. If I held out my hand, the second orang¬ 
outang would look round, in an ^ven morti lazy fashion, for a suitable 
piece of straw, pick it up, and give it me. When I kept ncy hand open, 
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he would try in various ways to place the straw so that I should retain it, 
this fact arguing decidedly for consistent thought. The third orang¬ 
outang would, in taking a basket into a higher braAch of his tree, overcome 
difficulties in a variety of ways: he would hold the basket in one hand, 
then in one foot, then between his teeth, and thei^ place it/oh his head. 
We are, therefore, justified in stating that at least one species "beside the 
human jms^esses intelligent thought determined by a continuous and equal 
current of neural energy, as described in ch. 2, \SfUdents woitM. do well 
to examine minutely and repeatedly an ape's life in tM light of the conclusions 
arrived at in the second chapter^ 'with note book in handy of course^ : 

Jvxampics in illustration or refutation pf ch. 3 should be collected by the 
zealous inipiirer. ' • 

Since needs stimulate the ape to activity, it follows that his reactions are 
nccd-dctermihed. ^V^lat has been said thus far makes elaboration of the 
point supeffluous. 

The ape re-develops as well as pre-develops. He well knows his keeper 
and sire objects of his environment. He returns to a place whence he has 
liecn driven by his companion.* The ape’s thought possessesInomentuni, 
falls under thi- law of excitement, and obeys the rules of re-development 
which How from the nature of the attention process. We have seen that 
re-developmciit at intervals is imperative if the past is not to be wiped out^ 
\Vc know also that some animals identify their masters and* other objects 
after considerable intervals of time. Either, thet#, the animal has occasion¬ 
ally visual or other images df things wl^ich are absent, or its memory is 
much more tenacious than ours. The>*question should be determined both 
by observation and experiment. It .would bC strange that neural excite¬ 
ment and momentum, ak when a dog is in search of his master, or a 
parrot screams when hearlijg a friend approach, should be actualities, and 
that the animal nevertheless should neither re-devclop nor imagine any¬ 
thing.! , y 

Mcmi>ry, as wi- know, has various aspects. ^In smelling a rose, for instance, we may 
recognise the scent as being tliat ufa'rose, although we cannot deliberately re-develop the* 
scent, or the scent may be re-developed without recognising it for what it is. Again, re¬ 
development of the .sce»rt may bt; dependent on seeing the rose, while the re-developed 
scent may be able to suggest actions and not idciis. That is to sayfrw must all<nvfor primary 
and secondary rcioc^nition ; ahility to re~develop ^t all; and association with and with¬ 
out the presence 0/a primary or perceptual factor. . 

Thought, in the strict sense, is merely a form of the process of satisfying a need (sec. . 
106). A dull person often learns nothing doing; h6 inanely acts as .he’acled before ; 
of if we assume a somewhat more intelligent individual, we shall find that he learns very, 
slowly, or, lastly, a person may see the appropriate course of action at once, -furthermore, 
discrimination may be so highly developed, that sweeping geobraiisations a^e the rule, 
e.g.y the monkey who has learned by trial and error to walk roi^ .i'<6erialab'^ect vifhich 
is in the way of something he wants, may, after one^uccess, not only repeat the success- 

• ^ ’ ’ *- "v: 

* A sparrow will thus take to flight, and return when the danger is over. So a dog 
looked up to a window where he had noticed me a moment before. 

t “ The poiSibility is that animals may have no inutges or memories at ally no ideas to 
ASsocieUe ” {Thorndij^e, Animal Intelligeneey 1S98, p. 73). 
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ful process, but apply what he has learnt to every obstacle whatever. We might thus- 
imagine a race of beings who have no Iraius of thought an<l who never reflect, and who- 
yet attain to far-reaching conclusions with ease; what men have to discover in a 
groping way, they can see at oi^'ce. With human bw'ings thought, roughly speaking, 
consists normally of trains of thought, but thought which consists only of one step is n(jt 
infrecjuent. ^ 

The existence of trains of thought in animals should not, therefore, decide anything as 
regards their' intelligence, since long trains of thought may nut he as eflectual in the 
solution of a’ difficulty as,spontaneous insight. For this reason the distinction between 
perceptual, ^eational and conceptual process (Stout, Manual, 1898-9), is more im|>ortanC 
theoretically than practically, and that because the distinctions^ di' not mark corresponding 
degrees of intelligence. Nevertheless the problem still remains to he decided whether 
trains of thought of any length or coherency are to be found outside the human sijceies. 
The evidence, so far, discourages the belief. Indeed, an intelligent child twenty 
months wbdl^ I observed closely, and who scarcely knew any words, slioued no signs of 
other than perceptual thought. 

• * ’ 

All that has been stated in ch. 6 as to neural disturbances, neii'al inclina- 

* 

tions, emotions, and need-determined thought.s, holds good of animals. 

The ape is impelled by organic needs. Since these differ from ours, it 
is idle to measure his intelligence by the criterion of actions which only 
arise out of human needs. For the same reason, the development of Ins 
thought has a complexion different from our own. In experiments, there¬ 
fore, we should sympathetically enter into the ape’s or other animal’s 
ifature, and set?him ever higher tasks which fall within his purview. We 
must aim at an ideal ape, apd not at a caricature of a man. 

The ape’s thoughts are neurally determined. 'I'he sensory series with 
him is not parallel with the neurM ^series, nor do feelings give birth to 
each other or affect the brain. 

Most of our thought is communicateti to us. Ifiwe cut oune/ves offfrotn 
ethers^ we bid adieu to every vestige of culture, and we become houseless, clothes- 
less, languageless, bookless, art-less and science-less animals. l*he ape is in 
this position; and hence^ we' must expect nothing deep or far-reaching 
from. him. A cultured man i^ fed by the many rivers which hurry down 
the mountains of time, while an aj^e has to rely on his mother-wit solely, 
f^robably “ culture ” is not among his needs, and hence he holds it in con¬ 
tempt. In experiments we must allow for the fact that vur wit is borrowed, 
that our training has occupied mapy years, and that consequently it is 
unreasonable to expect that an undeveloped ape should react as intelligently 
as a matiired man. , , 

‘ The ape’s thought is, sometimes m£>re deliberate than at other times.. 
His reactions are also frequently attention-detehnined. • 

A general Survey of the precedir^ remarks Cain leave u.s in no doubt that 
the agreements between human and animat..thbught immeasurably out- 
numfier the differences. U^ Thi^'ktter .we:^^TO^ accounted for by the 

distinctive gathered know¬ 

ledge. Mari . does, hotby his native iapacity 0/ 
development and his sociUl inifi/ufiMlify.; Rob him of these attributes and 
the one point of difference between man and animal is abolishecl. Psycho- 
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logically, therefore, we decide that the various capabilities of the higher 
animals, including man, differ only in trifling details.* {Observe^ and 
experiment with domesticated animals^ carefully avoiding any unkindness^ 

' ’ ‘O'. 

Nearly all the ol>servations hitherto made on animals are uftually £aferpK£i 4 in the light 
of the current speculative psychology, • Prof. Calderwood l892)and 

others tell us that animals achieve successes, not by using reason, bub^l^'lnsfinct and by 
their highly developed senses. Vet, strange to say, urriters like Shlly'asspn^^^t one of 
the conditions of genius is special congenital susceptibility ipa certain diiiiMtiol^'^thtis bring¬ 
ing canine intelligence and human genius into dangerous proximit}’. .Thefact i^IMt instinct 
and inherited apiilude play a serious part in human development, and that sntKout these 
we s]u>uld not he human beings at all. The ceaseless limb, eye and voice movements of the 
infant, and the coaserjuent development along the lines of play and curiosity^ of love and 
of adventure, are as much hereditary tendencies as the sniffing of a dog or thS'piping of a 
chicken. The d>jg has certainly a somewhat different line of development; but that has 
nothing ti> do*with riindamentals. The great fact which we have to admit is that apart 
from inherited aptitudes which may be capable of more or less expansion, human activity 
is as little uitelligildc as ape activity. 

However, we are referred to the proverbial incapacity of an animal to infer and reason. 
To ckrive that point home, we are assured that the wonderful feats of animals'of which 
we hear s.) much, arc merely acquired tricks, void of the higher qualifies. Thus, for 
instance, Thorndike {Animat Intellii^eHfe, 1898), with the aid of a ionff series of ingenious 
experiments, endeavours to show that cats only come to open doors by chance, and not 
by an effort of intellect, as men are supposed to do. For ray part I believe that the 
facts have been misinterpreted. Let me give some instances. A kitten which I knoW, 
knows nte well. The moment she hears my footsteps, .she runs to meet me. .^hen she 
sees me, .she almost .shrieks with apparent pleasure. (T I stop still, she lies down and 
rolls over my feet in scores of different ways, eagerly looking up fur'encouragement. 
When, again, .fiod is thrown down as she re.st^on*a chair, and she is not very buttgry, she will 
look down and look away, then look again, and sr» on. Then she bends down and again 
siiaiglitcns herself. Then slie lets herself ^most down ; but once more looks indifferent. 
Yet when removetl from the chair, she will readily find and eat the food. Take another 
case. I am in a room with thj door closed, and on the sofa lies a cat which is a stranger 
to me. though n<jt to the house. Suddenly footsteps are heard; apparently also spme- 
thing is scented, and the cat runs to the door, hfark^what happens, $he^dbe$ not 
inanely scratch. She tries deliberately the lower cirner of the door where It’opehs^ but 
without success. She then walks along the door and looks at its edges. ' Then Stie'|ooks 
up and at the lock. Then she touches .somethftig that is hanging from a nail on ,lhe door? 
which object moves without the desired result. Then she touches the object agmn^ but 
quhe gently, as who ^I'^^ild say “ It’s no ttse.” At last, she turns round, walks up to me, 
though a stranger, looks at me, and miaws pitifully. Here*sure!y is a picture Utterly 
different from that drawn byThomdike.t , '• 

To multiply examples would be tedious. Such ca.ses bear witness jto 'tleliherftte and 

*iS , . . . '.T, ' 'jm 

* I mu.st touch here on a singular psych^ogical tradition.” One prominent writer after 
another has sAid that a chicken will, tntnudicaely on emerging from, theAhell^-^O^e^Uy 
run and peck, I’ouUry keepers smiled when I que^tion^ them as < tp tfa$^U^i pf the 
tradition, and repeated observation showed ho trace of suf^^sful runnii^ hiid peeking 
with chickens just hatched, f am, therefore, glad to quofdim ?.ai:^rityvort?^5fli&-,poinL 
“ On leaving the shell they [the chickens] a^re svet and helpl^ t tli^strura^ ' 

legs, wings, and necks, but are unable, to stand or lold up tfieur heads.',, jj^Wpver, 

they may be distinctly seen and felt pr^'ng a^nsf and^^'ehdelvourji$'»T^'k^,-|^^ . 

with any warm object. They advance yeiy rapidly. 1 -haveseaii^neih' hoM up their 
beads well, peck at objects, and attempt to dress tbeit iwhw only but four or five 
hours old ” (Spalding, Institut, 1873, p- 283). • 

tThe oldest of his cats was 19 months old {idtd, p. 13), and he expects these to act 
like university gratlpales. 
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complicated activity. To say that these cats do not doubt, hesitate, discriminate, judge, 
infer, learn, compare, re-devciop, is surely to play with words. It is to deny the sub¬ 
stance, because the shadow—Jhe,speech—is absent. Nevertheless men insist, and rightly, 
that when animals are taught anything, they learn it by mere chance repetition. What 
else can we expect ? A hu^an being can only proceed from the known to the unknown, 
and how then is the cat to jump to a conclusion ? Thorndike mentions that when slight 
differences were made, the cats readily appreciated these. He s.ays in effect: “ Previous 
experience makes a difference in the quickness with which the cat forms a.ssociations. . . 
Its tendency to pay attention to what it is doing gets strengthened ” {ibid, p. 28). 
Would it not be right, th^n, to say that only by graduated training, as with a human 
being, should an animal be tested ? 

It will, however, be replied that human beings reason out a case, and that they are 
not dependent on learning every step. In this lies t^o fundamental fallacy, the assump- 
tion that man proceeds differently from the cat, and in this Thorndike's human psychology 
is hopelessly mythical, for, throughout his essay, thought means for him employing a 
great number of words, while he implies that the humble kitten should, without training, 
be a latter-day philosopher. According to the teachings of this work, the child's intelli¬ 
gence grows very gradually: more and more complications or associ.itions arc acquired ; 
cumbersome associations are slowly formed ; methods by which to answer nenrly every 
general question are assimilated,—until, after twenty years spent in studiously absorbing 
the facts and^the methods of his fellows, the man begins to philosophise. Yet this 
philosophising is \perely a further elaboration similar to the simplest kind of inembering. 
It suggests no new process; for if it did, then man would be ever changing into some 
different class of being. All that we have in a long train of verbal reasoning as dis¬ 
tinguished from a simple act is greater complexity; otherwise system after system follows 
as promptly, and for the same reason, as in the chicken or the dog. Hence when Thorn¬ 
dike says of the actions of animals that " they represent the wearing smooth of a path in 
the brain, not the decisions of' a rational consciousness ” {ibid, p. 45), he draws a dis¬ 
tinction without a difference. This has, been so abundantly shown, especially in ch. 4, 
that no more need be added. {See also Hebhouse, Mind in Evolution, 1901.) 

The real differences between animals lie d^eeper. The dog has not, and man has, an 
inherited aptitude to learn and to continue learning; an*the dog has little, and man 
much, use for complicated combinations to satisfy his needs. Hence all that should be 
attempted in training animals, is to make them patterns 0. their own species. 

234.—A Bird’s Eye View. 

Considered from a theoretical pt»int of view the satisfaction of a need 
might never meet with obstacles; or when obstacles did occur, there might 
be no attempt to overcome them. In practice however, we find that 
obstacles do occur, anS that strenuous attempts to surmount them are not 
infrequent. Yet, under differing conditions, the magnitude of those 
attempts varies: in th&full waking staters, the trained thinker, when he is 
in earnest, is scarcely daunted by ari^ obstacle; under ordinary circum¬ 
stances he only deliberates, and henCe there is a drop in the value of his 
reflection; when he is roaming in thought, obst!:y:les are not overcome, but 
avoided; and in dream-life, twough changed conditions where the muscular 
and senspry tone are lowered, {fiimary and secondary systems, the imagina¬ 
tion and the judgment develc^ most imperfectly. The qualit;}; of our re¬ 
actions is, therefore, determined by the strenuousness of our endeavours; and 
since such strenuousness can only be passingly exerted, there k a tendency 
for the quality of our thought to be of a low degree, and .this especially in 
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idle moments, in a poor state of health, when the attention has not been 
trained, and in dream-life whether provoked or not. lastly, we discussed 
the nature of the animal mind. 



CHAPTER XT 

SYSTEMS AS ATTENTION-DETI>RMINEl) 

’Tis attention-needs explain 
Tlutnour, play, and beauty’s reign. 

235.—General. 

9 

The stream of attention is normally a constant in the wjkinj; state (&ic 
22). Hence arise a multiplicity of problems, all bearing on the (luestion 
of how to pfeserve a normal flow. With many of these aspects 1 have 
already dealt at length; but in this chapter I wish to treat of one mtjre. 
We have seen how reluctafitly the attention is concentrated, and how pros 
trate we become under sustained effort. Evidently, then, the highest satis- 
faction'will be obtained when there®is something which genially occupu‘s 
the attention without demanding special muscular exertion or latiguing re¬ 
flections. 

At the same time the organic view of thought which we have adopted 
in this work implies that even in what is tailed self-determined activity 
there is a satisfaction of‘■needonly the needs are prosecuted no farther 
than they satisfy the attention mechanism. Accordingly every class of 
aesthetic activity is but the playful pursuit of what otherwise is a serious 
concern. We may say that asthcticRatification exists tviien ticeJs are satisfied 
only in so far as they are agreeable to the attention mechanism, 

236. —^The Beautiful in Visual Forms. 

Taking, therefore, the case of visua]^ forms, we assert that that is beautiful 
the contemplation * of which^ of itself occupies the attention, [ Test this defini¬ 
tion^ in every possible way!\ In examinin]^ the various parts of this defini¬ 
tion we shall ascertain the facts which it embodies. 

* " Perhaps the first and most stiUdug'pecnliaY!^ of aesthetic enjoyment is to be fouix) 

. in its contemplative character ” Jlftfut, 1892, ii, p. 135). By contempla¬ 

tion is pYesumahty meant'the Spoiai|i^iibiiih?ah<l,-non-interested satismcUon*^f turiosity. 
^There seems reason to think' that m Osthetk aetivUies are rudiments of some useful 
funcHon, and that thu& the beautifutrepresents rudimentary curiosity as hugtour represents 
t udimemary malice and as imagination and play represent rudimentary thought and action. 
Hence esthetics arc not unconnected with normal life and developme-it. (Sec. 248.) 
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The first point tlmt strikes us is that playful or self-determined reactions 
t isentially depend on the bee-hke nature of the attention process, and 
that apart from this aspect, it is conceivable \hat the nature of nervous 
functioning should be in exact correspondence with existing needs. On 
this hypothesis, whenever these needs asserted th^selves, the I^pomotive 
of thought would begin its journey, continuing until the nwtls^'^ere satis¬ 
fied, or till interest flagged. In such an event, self-determined contBinations 
w'ould be out of the question. They would serve no puipoSei 9|t^^ve no 
place in the human economy ; there would be nothing tOi^t them going, 
to control them, or to stop them. is, however, a different matter 
when we have to deal with the nervous organism, as we know it. The 
functional tendencies are present, and their actualisation has important 
consequence^. Physical and neural strain, successful as they are, to a 
certain degree, in strengthening and developing functions, are neverthe- 
les-i not iioiiual to our nature. We require a stimulus to encourage 
us in tiring labour. We recoil from oakum picking or the treadmill, 
notlflng urging us to that kind of occupation. On the other hand, 
when \^e seek relief from strenuous endeavour, we are nof fully satis- 
licu ^\ith wandering thought. The contents, in the latter case, are often 
unattractive. \Ve are restless because we have to think continually of 
flesh topics, and because the effort of random thought lacks the desirable 
degree of strenuousness. What is demanded, under such conditions, is a 
means of easily passing our time, with just the^ash of effort* to keep the 
organism sweet. 'Fhe contemplation of.certain forms satisfies this want to ' 
perfection, and hence the conception Of the beautiful is to us, human beings, 
me one ei\ able apart from an organic structure such as our body presents us 
with. \Try to disprove this,'] “ No body, no beauty,” or, at all events, we 
dt I not know how to connect the notion of the beautiful with anything but 
the attention mechanism. ** 

iToni the definition we have rigidly excli*ded ^)bjects which occupy the 
attention, but which have a derived interest. [Note this distinction.^ 
When 1 am dining it is not the contefnplation of the nourishment, for its 
own sake, which ijttjacts me. Behind it lurks the demon hunger. The 
infant eagerly seeks his food when famished; but w’hen he is satisfied he 
takes no more notice of it. Thus a person who is struck with horror, is 
not moved by the white patch before him, but by the fear of certain con- 
seijuenccs, and once assured fiiat the ghost is only a white sheet, due 
allowance being made for the subsidence of his excitement, he looks at it 
calmly and ceases to concern himself with it So also a huge^ poster, a 
monster hoarding or the, soaring pyramids of Egypt dq, not'attract ..us in 
themselves. They do so because of their contract thosq p(;^ters, 
hoardings and pyramids which are pigmies by comparison. Their fasd- 

* The necessity for employing measurable dfort In the <mnt<muIation'Of tbb beautiful 
is recognised by Dumont, who says: “The beautiful is that wbicn ]gresebts a great com- 
plication in thp unity of one conception, in such wise that the realisation of the conception 
in the imagination, demands a considerable outlay of force” {La Seunbiliti^ 1875, 
p. 174 ). 
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nation has its origin, therefore, in their “ relative” si/e. \Test this?[ Only 
when contemplation has no before or after, do we speak of it as having 
regard to the beautiful. ’ In accordance with this, wc miss the beautiful 
when we are engaged in learning the outlines and colours of an object. 
A person occupied in*this way display^ no apj^reciation, as commonly 
understood. Again, one who contemplates objects because of an extraneous 
reward, or because of the fear of punishment, is to that extent a stranger 
to art. 

r 

“ It has been the custom, from the time of Plato, to shaiply mai k ofl the I.c.iulifiil from 
the useful ” (Sully, Human Mindy 1892, ii, p. 134). So Kant, Knhk der ['it/ifih/cru/i, 
1790: “ Every one must admit that an esthetic judgfncnt in whuh intciest play, ever so 
small a part is {xurtial and illegitimate. To be a judge in matters of taste, the existence 
of the thing to be judged must be indifferent to us.” So Spencer, FiyiAo/oi;}’, 1890, ii, 
p. 635: “ In the conception of a thing, a.s fine, as* admirable, .is beaut'ilul, as grand, 
consciousness is hot occupied, distinctly or vaguely, with ultiin.itc .idvitnMge, but is 
occupied with the thing itself as a direct source of pleasure. * 

As to .he place of pleasure in esthetics, Sully s(>eaks of “ art in its relation to uh.it 
Englishmen at least in the main are agreed to regard .is its end, pleasurable emotion ” 
(in Mindy 1893^?. So Eechner, Vorsikute der .Edhettk, 1S76, i: “ Kvcrvihing 

which has the projjerty of pleasing directly, independently of reflection and telcolog'"..’ 
considerations, is, in the widest sense, called beautiful, especially if the proiKiiy be pro¬ 
nounced and pure” (p. 15), and “/Esthetics, .according to our licw, rel.ue to pleasure 
and pain, in so far as pleasure and pain directly depend on ideas and scns.aions awakeuid 
from without” (p. 37). I, of cour.se, reject the pleasure-pain theory in .esthetics. 

The following are the marks a.f the sublime according to Burke, The Sublime and the 
Beeuttifiil, Works, i, 1792: terror, obscuriw, power, privation, vastness, infinity, succession 
and unifonnity, and magnificence. The iie^utiful, according to the same author, is the 
exact oppo.site of the sublime, implying smallness, smoothness, gnidual vari.ilion, delicacy, 
and like qualities. Hence his strange ({uesi^on, “ Will any one call the elephant, the 
wolf and the lion beautiful animals ?” (p 171}. 

We are well acquainted with the nature of the attention process. W'e 
have observed its waves*, and its ripples (ch. 2). We know that it 
impatiently presses onward like a torrent, and that it violently resents 
interference. The nature of the beautiful,, therefore, is defined by the 
nature of the attention process. It cannot consist in a single act, for that 
would only lead to a senseless stare. The only way 1:1 which an object 
can occupy the attention is by displaying, in turn, a variety of features. 
Accordingly we learn that an ideallyViimple object, one that is which possesses 
the minimum of chamcteristics, can appeal only minimally to our sense of 
ihe beautiful. [Contemplate a 7 vhite sheet of paper!\ Variety, therefore, is 
one of the fundamentals in artistic contemplation, while lack r)f variety, 
other things being equal, tires the attention and leaves us unsatisfied. 
Yet a certain degree of streriuousness is equally necessary: there mu.st 
be gentle effort if'the attentiot^ is not to be restless. A heterogeneous 
assemblage does not appeal tO'jU. The ii{:eins, must appear in a more or 
less clo.se relation to one another; they must be welded into some sort 

* For a view identifying products of art as u.seful, sec Him, The Orisim^of Art, 1900^ 
and G)lUn, LUeralmt and Lift, 1900. «• 
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of a system, not too easy to embrace at once. The object must be full of 
obstacles which are readily, though not too rea 4 ily» overcome. There 
must be gentle exercise, with just a flush of effort*; and such exercise must 
be provoked by no considerations except those of occupying the attention 
satisfactorily. The ideally beautiful, therefore, Mill be that , which most 
succeeds in holding the attentiofl for the longest possible time j and the 
ugliest will be that which the attention most shuns because valrlc^y is miss¬ 
ing or gentle exercise inapplicable. Supply simple case^ negUtive cassy 
opposite case, objective case, and cases of gradual extension andjdegrpif\ 

The contemplation of a sunset offer^ an admirable illustration; \Test 
€xperimentally.'\ We lean against a five-barred gate and feast our eyes 
on the magnificent spectacle which lies above us. We are lost' iri rapture 
and admiration. We gaze and gaze. Then, when the battle of colours 
is ended, w& walk away, still dazed by the splendour we have witnessed. 
So absorBed have we been that we are scarcely aware now of what has 
passed. We did not deliberately reason, observe or admire anything. 
We* melted into the scene. Our many senses were reduced to one, the 
sense of beauty. Our whole complex being shrunk, until this sense alono 
■"■'lained. Yet the sunset was by no means the first dne we had wit¬ 
nessed. 'I'hat five-barred gate, opening into a meadow full of sweet- 
.scented cowslips, is quite familiar to us. Evening after evening we cross 
the little strip of oak wood w’hich hides the w'est, and breathlessly we go 
out to the dioramic vision. The young rabbjjt sits close by us, his ears 
aglow, and the young mole joyously runs to and fro, oblivious of our 
presence. Cloaked in contemplation, Ave form part of the peaceful scene. 

Why should we become ecstati<j on account of a sunset? Why not 
choose a plain white sheet of paper for admiration ? Is it anything but 
custom which decides thr^ we shall rave about the one and pay no attention 
to the other ? Our principles give an unmistakable reply to these queries. 
The sunset sky is an admirable object whi^ suigtains the attention [« it ?], 
and for this reason. To occupy ourselves we require a quantity of details, 
and the sky is full of them.. Range* after range of clouds are scattered 
above us, all lavishly illuminated. The forms are of the most vaned out¬ 
lines. So maniTofd are the attractions that time scarcely permits us to 
dwell on minor shapes. The colours themselves %how an abundahce of 
minute variations. On the one hand fhey point to what wouM, otherwise 
remain unnoticed, while on tlfe other, their differences and their- shading 
one into another, add largely to the material of our contemplation. ‘' It i^ 
chiefly for this reason that the grey clouds of day are so little appr^’ated 
until they approach the night The grey is difficult to;see;, delicate out¬ 
lines are overlooked; and in the distance the d^i' i^blended into an 
undistinguishable mass. The day clouds, therefore, axe much ;inforior 
from the^ point of view of beaiity, growing , uninteresting as they Income 
duller, or as their detail becomes blurred.’ •'^ • 

** The highest beauty of visible objiicts is obtained by lustre. The metals and precious 
gems are recommended by it. The finer woods yield it by polish and varnish. The 
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painter’s colours are naturally dead, and he superadds the transparent film. This property 
redeems the privation of colour, as in the lustrous black. The green leaf is often adorned 
by it, through the addition of moisture. Possibly, much of the refre.-.liing influence of 
greenness in vegetation is due to lustrous greenness. Animal tissues jirescnt the effect in 
a high degree. 'Ivory, mother of pearl, bone, silk, and wool are of the cl.n.--5 of biilliant 
or glittering suirstances. Thi^human skin is a combination of lichness of colouring with 
lustre. The hair is beautiful in a great measure fp un its brilliancy. The eye is perha|JS 
the finest example : the deep black of the choroid, and the colours of the iiss, are lique¬ 
fied by the transparency of the humours” (Bain, Sotses and Intelhct, 1S94, pp. 250-1). 
May we not say that lustre reveals and combines details, and that its astlictii- liitue lies 
in that ? c 

• 

The fascination has still another source. As we gaze oti the sutiseL 
colours, they imperceptibly but continuously* change, and with thciii the 
cloud shapes. If the changes were very slow, the attention would not be 
affected by them and would tend to become tired. [ Test e.xf'ef^imentally.\ 
If the changes passed very rapidly, vision after \ ision would be guessed at 
without being fully integrated. \}^crifyi\ 'I’he attention would be exasper¬ 
ated instead of being satisfied, and we .should witness a strange and painful 
spectacle instead of a beautiful one. As if by an artifice, however, Ihe 
oolours, shades and shapes are usually transformed just (piiikiy enough 
to prevent the attention being starved or overfed. I’he variety is surh'- 
ciftntly large to hold us permanently enthralled. 

Yet heterogeneity does not satisfy the attention properly. Unrelatetl 
outlines require too large a number of small efforts or readjustments, and 
attention, even in art, must,*therefore, be topical, having a .subject, and 
subdivisions within it. This is obvjously so, since contemplation of what¬ 
ever type must obey the primary faets of the attention process. Hence 
the sky must be more to us than a vast aggregate. And so it is. The 
sun is the throne about which colours and shapes group themsel s es. The 
variations in the "degrees and kinds of tints are (based on one centrally 
determined scale, the view as a whole, and all its parts, belonging eijually 
to one system of relations.* Tlje whole expanse, from the .sinking orb to 
the opposite side in the east, shows one uniform plan of transformation. 
So, too, the changes are symbolic of bne supreme event, the setting of the 
sun, while both the space and the time series are organically interwoven. 
We thus meet boundless multiplicity, never the samd from minute to 
minute arid from day to day; but all is ordered from one controlling 
centre., . « , 

^In the text of this section I have attempted npt merely to expound, but to explain, the 
well worn, notion of iinily in variety. Sally (Eumaf^ J/md, 1892, ii, p. 139) says that 
the sesthelk value certain modes of grOuping .Ute seasuous elements “ depends on 

• • . (a) viuriety/'or (io.its intenser 'degrees) contraxtj (^i) harmony, or peaceful co¬ 
ordination \of diveifsel elements.” Bdidwiit. Willt 1891, p. 233) oUserves 

that “ the simplest ^^rlcaf -things suffices to illustrate the 

necessity of both »nity «nd vaHWy i^jfdrte'ih^^ which we attach this predi¬ 
cate." 1876, i) remarks <hat “the 

finest work of arii beiidmM tK^id|^e'^WiS;!cbntera|^te it too long” (p. 59); and that we 
weary of twenty short stories, hut readily read one long one (pp. 68-9). * Bosanquet 
(A liistery of .Bsthttic, 1892, pp. 4-5) alludes to the doctrine as historiq, 
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“ The loosest weed that drifts and waves under the heaving ©f the sea, or hangs 
Jteavily on the brown and slippery shore, has a marked strength, structure, elasticity, 
gradation of suijstaiice; its extremities are more hnelj^ fibred than its centre, its centre 
than its roi;l: every fork of its ramitication is measured and proportioned ; every 
wave of its languid lines is lovely. It has its allotted size, and p^.e, and function; 
it is a specific creature” {Seven Lamps of Architeeturk, lS97> In this 

systematised variety within unity lies \he beautiful. Ruskin, howe^rt;|W^ns to have 
a different theory. Kirst, he argues, “rfll most lovely* forms ^(rUW<baj^|ii'«re directly 
taken from natural objects” (f/wV/, p. 190}, and^'hence speaks• of'a tlband’aW *‘a vile 
thing” {ibid, p. 203), limiting in this way the realm of .the beautif^-jr;'.a^>''^condly, 
he contends “that, knowing a thing to be frequent, we mayr assume .it c^'?,^VheautifuI ; 
and assume that which is most frequent to besiiost beautifulI^mean, of visibly 

frequent ” {ibid, i>. 192). In my qpinion neither naturalness nor visible frleqaency are 
essential marks of the licantiful. If a natural object is beautiful, it is b^cadsedt bears 
those marks which I have referred to in the text. Hence many a natural bbjeot may be 
unattractive, i^hile many an artificial product may charm us. Besides, is ipso easy to 
show that a riband is not a natural object ? As to the relation of frequency or familiarity 
to the bcaiTtiful, mucli might be said. The'very fact that the attention dues hot deal 
easily with what is unfamiliar, shows that entire unfamiliarity prevents lesthetic,develop 
nierys ; an<i so, too, our knowing little of a thing implies a lack of visible variety and an 
ignorance of organic unity, these being essential in the observation o^the beautiful.* 
Hence we are hound to conclude that frequency may exist without^any corresponding 
ocuuiy. and that the salfaction connected with what is familiar is not truly cesthetic. 
The factors in aslhelics jirobably are: (l) the implied sense material; (2) the fitness of 
that m.aleriai to satisfy the attention mechanism; (3) the complicatiom; or associations 
into which the •■ciKaiions are formed ; and (4) the ease wrhich comes through familiarity. 

(^iir analysis is not yet complete. There 5 re two non-aesthetic factors 
which contribute to our admiration and determine the part played by 
colours as .such. \Fiud other factors^ The first is the magnificent sweep 
of the sky. Its /r//;^'<fn.e.s.s con.stitutfes part of its grandem. The siaje acts 
as a constant tonic, anti, though not theoretically to be counted as a por¬ 
tion of a;sthelic gratificJftion, has, nevertheless, in practice considerable 
infiuenec. It heli)s to emphasi.se the ensemble. From the standpoint of 
beauty, dimension is only of importance bitause it allows room.for detail. 
The second factor i.s the series of surprises connected with the noyelty of 
much that i.s developed. Our curiosity is attracted by new tints and ne\^ 
shapes. We ha.vtt not seen this colour before, and that fanta^io'form 
challenges attention. In either instance, purposiye contemplation com¬ 
bines with, or ousts, the purer form, yowever, these two factpts,act the 
role of supers, and are by no^means the heroes of the celestial, liahtasia 
which w'e are admiring from the grpen-carpeted pit. ' • 

What is said here explains why a painted sunset cannot com^e.-with 
■a real one. At best, the picture will charm us because of ’subtle? rejminis- 
cences of real sunsets; fer fine as it may be, it. lac^is tl^ the 

magnificent and changing skies plfer, • .^ttentioillifeiiei^y 
if only for the time being, what is presented forr developms^ts^i-^^lhje'neural 
calls on«s are too great to a*llow uy'ro, 4 <»fcpicture. 

• Note that the “safety bicycle” A^a-s once considered to be ugly, and the “ordinary” 
.graceful, and that jiow the opposite opinion prevails. 
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Coming back fresh, it may give us joy repeatedly, and perhaps for all 
time we can linger over it for a moment; still, the machinery of the 
attention process is such" that only comparative freshness challenges us. 
We see, therefore, that the beautiful has no arbitrary origin. Its roots 
branch down into the veitry depths of the soil of life. What regulates it, 
except for error, is a truth ,as lasting as qur nervous structure itself. 

Next to the glow of a sunset there is in nature perhaps nothing so 
beautiful as Spring, while variety, transmutation and system are attributes 
of the latter as of the former. The abounding st\ow-white blossoms of 
the blackthorn, standing out sharply defined from the dark branches, in¬ 
vite our gaze. The delicate rose-coloured blooms of the almond tree bid 
us welcome. The leaf-buds are swelling, the cramped leaves burst 
through, and gradually the bushes spread out their tiny sails. The 
hardy celandine flanks the moist places. The wood-anemone, graceful in 
outline and sprayed with soft white and red and blue, flics aiong the 
ground.; The pale primrose belies its pallor by its numerous progeny 
and vigour. The wild hyacinth, most tender in colour and in fotm, 
sanctifies the*^ground it dwells on. The demure cowslip with its tiny 
throat, its precious necklace, its hanging head, and its sweet scent, caiL’ 
us to the meadows. In this way, almost day by day, surprises are in 
store. The violet, the daisy, the daffodil, the buttercup and the whole 
array of elegant creatures, arrive in procession and greet us and give us 
cheer. Meanwhile our ears»are not less pleased. The prolonged notes 
of the robin, the outbursts of the ]^rk, the thtush’s melodious litany, the 
blackbird’s call, the cuckoo’s riddle, ‘the nightingale’s sw'eet cluallenges,. 
appear like echoes carried from mountain to mountain. The chorus 
swells, till the music of the spheres has become a reality. And now the 
earth’s standing armies, the trees, put on their quainlly-cut emerald 
garments. Each tree looks as fresh as if it were the first of its kind: the 
pines with their trimmings,^the ,J)eeches with their cymbal.s, the oaks with 
their golden patterns. Spring having arrived, we can no more peep 
through hedges, and no more pierce the wood with our sight. Green 
screens fence in the distance everywhere. 

✓ t# tf 

Syw-ing time must be felt; it cannot be adequately described. Its 
burden, though its tenifio be slower, is the same as that of the setting sun: 
an immense surface, boundless vanety, constant transformation and or¬ 
ganic interconnection. We walk across spacious meadows, along river 
banks, past flocks of sheep, through wobds and lanes, and in this manner 
we have the best opportunity of watching Spring’s procession. If we 
travelled too far—into various counties, for instance—we should miss 
that organic hold which familiarity with aineighbourhood yields. \Is that 
so ?] At home we are Simulate#, kept On the alert, without the danger 
of tiring purselves. with the efforte.tq ^understand what is largely novel. 
M^any delicate changes are. overlooked^‘abroad, and yet these, if observed, 
would occasion a series of delightful shocks. To roam aimlessly, given 
our nervous mechanism, largely reduces the pleasures of Spring. Indeed,. 
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townspeople who seldom make excursions into the country, and then each, 
time to a different place, who know a nightingale by night and a lark 
when they see it poised, who are only sure*ab*out the cuckoo’s call and 
tell a violet by its colour: to such Spring hardly conveys a meaning. 
For them there is too much to be observed, too little to be Comprehended, 
to make the landscape what it is to the poet who dwells in the midst of 
the panorama of change. That is to say, away from whg,t*is homely, the 
attention is wearied and stupefied instead of being easily occupied and 
gently .stimulated. Qn the other hand, if we observe SprirVg in a tiny 
garden alone, it etpially forfeits its right to be one of the wonders of the 
world, 'rhe one or two bush'\s, the one or two trees, the few square feet 
of turf, and the occasional chaffinch or robin that chances to alight, 
beautiful as they are in their way, do not yield massive delights. . There 
is no breathing space for the attention, no incessant change on a large 
scale, no*coherent drama, to be observed. What is Spring time in a large 
town .> It scarcely suggests the infinite enjoyments of the country. The 
hofi.ses are scarcely affected, the roads only a little muddier, the rosy buds 
turn dull, the leaves become dirty, the bark is uniformly ctJioured by the 
.....okc, and as for larks and thrushes and nightingales, th*ese, even if they 
came, would not be heard above the din of noise and the thick layers of 
dulled sound. Whichever way we posit our problem, our conclusions are 
still readily verified. The beautiful implies extensive variety and, there¬ 
fore, a vast expanse. It identifies itself neither with what requires keen 
effort for appreciation nor With that whif h needs no effort. It unmistakably 
demands a gentle and sustained stimulus. It insists upon some 
kind of .systematic arrangement. • In the absence of order the attention 
wanders, for it cannot near the strain involved in persistent readjustment. 
.Spring, the inspirer of ilie poet and the select companion of the lover of 
iiature, does not, then, owe its fame to fashion, custom, fancy or philosophy. 
It appeals to the eternal in us. It satis§es the attention mechanism, as 
food satisfies the digestive organs. Apart from an organism such as ours 
we have no conception of tl>e beautifhl. » , 

We have analysed two examples designed to bring out in full the 
implications of the beautiful. We shall now descend to common facts. 
Look at the dust in the road on a summer’s day* or the mud on a dull 
November afternoon. \Test tAis.] V?hy do we not admire them, as we 
do the sunset, the Spring, tife sea or the stars ? Plainly because they 
are powerless to convey much tci* us. The mud is a monotonous gre/- 
brown, which prevents the emergence of recognisable outlines. fkis 
so ?] There are no conjyderable variatibns observjEtble. There is fittle for 
the attention to dwell upon. There is no interdegen^nce between the 
different particles, the grasping of whiA should stiniulit^;|tHe nervous 
system. , There is no appreciable change going on to relieve ’the mono¬ 
tony. We can only rivet the attention by repeated effdrts. Hence we 
do not contemplate the mud, nor look upon it as a beautiful object. Yet 
give the moonlight free play on a mud bank left bare by the receding tide. 
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and, the conditions being altered, we arc face to face with a brilliant 
exhibition. For this reason, all formless and uniform accumulations repel 
us, because they cannot hold the attention. 'I'he various aggregates pro¬ 
duced by accident, such as the contents of a waste-paper basket, or the 
litter on a table,, fall undtfr this condemnation. The attention shoots off 
•as it approaches, them. In a moment it is satisfied ; the next moment, it 
seeks fresh food. Seeming exceptions there are. Autumn’s tinted leaves, 
,as theyjgarland-Iike border a lake, or snow-like cover the house-steps, are 
beautiful in spite of the absence of natural or artistic arrangements. The 
explanation is simple. The organic* shadings in the single leaves consti¬ 
tute one attraction; another lies in the great variety i)rudu(:ed by the 
immense as.semblage of colour; and a third in the contrast between gay 
tints and defcay. Pure heterogeneity repels, just as does pure hojnogcneity. 

Let us look at definite shapes. \Do so.] Here is a triangle A, and 
here is a square □. May we regard them as possessing ex(|uisite*ljeauty ? 
Shall WGicontemplate them rapturously? Clearly not. I'hough an organic 
connection exists there are few points, and the interdependence is ^o 
obvious that v&fe detect it forthwith. Regular- forms, such as a triangle, 
are pleasing; but the pleasure is evanescent, since it takes very little time to 
ob.serve all that can be readily observed therein. Yet suppose that we 
look at a row of ten triangles, or even ten rows of a hundred of them, will 
these impose upon us? .We are no doubt struck by the number; but we 
take no pleasure in the sights In an instant we recognise the unity and 
the plan, and have done with it; we-wonder, but hardly admire. Nothing 
lures us to prolonged contemplation. "Of course, when angular forms are 
interconnected, and when they are represented in 'a design, then, the con¬ 
ditions being more favourable, we contemplate the result with more or less 
enjoyment. Accordingly, such patterns comma.id themselves to the 
simple taste. For ordinary purposes the momentary delight they give is 
all that is demanded. * i» 

The higher.we aim, the less obvious do patterns become. At first, they 
are not elaborate ;»but later on, they are over-elaborated and come to be 
distasteful, since the attention shrinks from their complexity. At their 
best, a hidden order is sought by the artist, such as challenges the imagi¬ 
nation without completely yielding up the secret. In such instances 
admiration knows practically no time limit. We take a perpetual 
delight in dwelling on, the form, hunting for that which we feel to be there, 
but which ever eludes us. Those sets ol outlines which seem to disclose, 
and yet do not disclose, their secret; are favourites of the attention, 'i’hey 
are in direct wnljifet to the mechanical ;ordef observable In the paving 
stones of astceet^.,Or"in primitive and inoijptbhous wall papers. He who 
can prdi^e^'fotjns .yhic^^ completely grasped, has 

mountf^ more art. Curves are of this 

saxisfactory wid yet eiusivie ty^l^ '^tfiey puzzle us and yet gratify us. 

The best pictures are a good' ejtemplificaHon of our general contention. 
"The presence of colours, their happy arrangement, the supj^le forms, the 
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organic connection of the whole—all these contribute to the creation of 
the intended effect. A “ wooden ” figure is one lacking in systematic de- 
tail and boldness. [ 7 <’.v/.] A perfect figure *is "one where much is .seen, 
and more is suggested [Test], and for this reason the few strokes of the 
caricaturist have their secret not in the quantitative of qualitative merit of 
the outlines, but in what these'hint at. In other words^ the Presence of 
pertinent detail is a test of beauty, and accordingly an^'Jifil^rehtly simple 
good picture embodies much labour: the work is tlieir^ $ut does not 
obtrude itself. The life-like effect in inferior pain*i0g:s, on th’i^ptnw hand, 
depends on the line written underneath or on the'general llnrangement. 

1 \TcsIj 'riie faces tell nothing; they are dolls’ faces. Coveting up all 
but It face, we arc at a loss whether it represents a boy or a grrl^ a man or 
a woman. 'I'lie face of the lover, and the face of his beloved, equally lack 
expression.’ Fashion plates are also apt illustrations of this einpline.ss. 
Now, fof*a picture to tell us nothing, or to violate our notions of things, 
what is it but to lack organic detail and to repel the attention. If the un¬ 
cultured classes admire bad pictures, it is on account of an obvious illusion, 
of judgment. As a matter of fact, it is only for a very ^lort time that 
v.lr«y can study these clieap coloured prints, for, in themselves, they attract 
the ignorant man as little as the cultured. It is a good omen Vhen copies 
of fiunous pictures figure in the households of the humble, and when 
advertisers prefer a homely face to the pre.sentation of expressionless beauty. 

'I'he realm of the aesthetically indifferent^ which has so large a place 
reserved to it in life’s routine, finds, of course, its explanation in our 
principles. The grey pavement, the rows of brick houses Iftcking orna¬ 
ment, the dingy shops, owe theij unattractiveness to the same source. 
Hence the difference'between a room in a state of natural and one in a 
state of artistic confusion. Every object, in short, has its fixed aesthetic 
value, and, subject to what is said in the succeeding sections, yields the 
same gratification to all. De gusti&us non dis^utandum only holds good 
when we confuse beauty with a number of^things which have nothing to do 
with it, for as a strictly scipntiffc assertion it is false. The middle ages 
might as well have argued that de scientiis non disputandnni, because in 
those times science and error were boon-companions. 'C" v 


Kant (Rritik der Urtkeilskmfi, 1790, §7)»eoes to the extreme by in.sisting.that there 
can be no difference of opinion as what is beautiful. ' Ills arguments are contradicted 
by the fact of aesthetic development, and by observation generally. ..If.it is .easier to. 
differ concerning the agreeable than the tteautiful, it is because the attention mechanistn 
is far more uniform in its reactions than.is.tlie palate or the fancy. ' 


•’V' 


Cultivated grounds admirably bring out the trtM QUr.position. Let 
us assume that when staying in the country, we ti^eree short' intervals 
an area of twenty-four squar^ miles.' .\Ve pAiis wde^sr, streams, 

hills, fieTds and pastures. Our range is so kige ifiat 'Ik!Admits of an im¬ 
mense expanse of attractive Retail. .Farther, the chatig^ we witness are 
not designeci ^by us, nor are tliey artificial or abrupt. Look now at a 
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garden. \Test this.'l If there are beds of regular shapes, we condemn 
them as lacking sustained interest. If the arrangement of the flowers is 
artificial, it falls behind that of nature. The blossoms also lack, ease and 
grace. The space being limited, gorgeous and rich forms abound. 
Nature’s few petals be^:ome many; the delicate colours become ijro- 
nounced. So cramped are the grounds’ that there is no freedom, no 
natural environment for these earth-chained inhabitants. Hence we lack 
the pleasure of seeing something unexpectedly, or of resting between sight 
and si^t There is an attempt to make a tenth of a square mile equal in 
beauty to twenty-four. The result ^ a miserable failure. No one but an 
invalid, physically or aesthetically, will serioujjly compare man’s garden to 
nature’s paradise. A garden-bred poet is a monstrosity. yCarefuIly study 
gardens and town parks?^ 

Thinking and observing are not efibrtless processes, and the;’greater the 
obstacles consequently, the more strained and concentrated the Attention. 
There is a condition, speaking of outlines, when the attention is readily 
satisfied; and the objects in connection with which this happens are calied 
beautiful. Ar, all-powerful mind or brain would be unable to see any 
beauty, for the ntcessary degree of attention would be absent. .So, on t'*.. > 
other hand, children and savages, lacking as they do the power of (luie* 
contemplation, are naturally unable, except within the narrowest compass, 
to appreciate what is beautiful. [Experiment?^ 

% 

Kuskin supplies us with a fine example of what is Kvealed hy a close intinuicy with 
nature. I give the passage in full: “ A stee^ bank of loose earth of any kind, that has 
been at all exposed to the weather, contains in it, though it may not lie llnec feet high, 
features capable of giving high gratification tcT a careful observer. It is alinosil a fac¬ 
simile of a mountain slope of soft and decomposing rock; jt possesses nearly as much 
variety of character, arid is governed by laws of organisatior^no less rigid. It is furrowed 
in the first place by undulating lines, caused by the descent of the r.tin ; little ravines, 
which are cut precisely at the same slope as those of the mountain, and leave ridges 
scarcely less graceful in their contour,f.ind beautifully sharp in their chiselling. Where 
a harder knot of ground or a stone occurs, the^ earth is washed from beneath it, and 
accumulates above it, and there we have a Ifttle precipice connected by a sweeping curve 
at its summit with the great slope, and casting a sharp dark shadow; where the soil has 
been soft, it will probably be wasted away underneath until it gives'way, and leaves a 
jagged, hanging, irregular lire of fracture: and all these circumstances are cxphiined to 
'he eye in sunshine with the most delicioti^s clearness ; every touch of shadow being ex¬ 
pressive of some particular truth of structure, and bearing witness to the symmetry into 
which the whole mass has been reduced. Where tfiis operation has gone on long, and 
vVgelation has assisted in softening the outlinesf we have our ground brought into grace¬ 
ful and irtei^alar curves,'of infinite variety, but yet always so connected with each other, 
and guiding to-each dther, that the eye neVer l^ls them as separate things, nor feels in¬ 
clined to cohnt them, nor peredve^ a likeness in one to tthe other; they are not re- 
j)etitions of each other, but are different parts,of one system. Each would be imperfect 
without the'next to it ” (Modem Pfiidkrt^ 1,873, pp. 309- lo)- This pass.age, quoted by 
li'jsanquel, jb^pppsed to ** illustrate tl« l^uty of characteristic expression ” M History 
of Aistketic, 1892, p. 449) j and’if Ais be SO, the reader has here Dr. Bosanijuct’s view 
in*^ nutshell. ' ■ / 

In another passage, speaking of the ‘sublime in Architecture, Ruskin says: “It is a 
noble thing ... to make the face of a wall look infinite, and its edge*ngainst the sky 
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like an horizon : or even if less than this lie reached, it is still delightful to mark the play 
of passing light on its broad surface, and to see by how many artifices and gradations of 
tinting and shadow, time and storm will set their wild^igoature upon it; and how in the 
rising or declining of the day the unbroken twilight rests long and luridly on its high 
lineless forehead, and fades away untraceably down its tiers of confused and countless 
iiow” (Seven Lamps of Anhitecture, 1897, pp. 140*i). I 

The organic view of the beautiful ?vhich is here put forward is^ustrated by facts 
which are in part only identical with those dealt with in Esthetics. Mfen often sit before a 
blazing fire watching the flames, or look out of the window when it rains or snows, or 
note the dripping of water into a fountain. In such cases we may. say. that there is 
a.'sthetic gratification in so far as the organic conditions mentioned in. the text are 
satisfied. The variety of detail here is gerterally sufficient to occupy the attention; 
but discuntinuou.s obsi;rvation keeps satisfaction at a very low level. Such activity is 
disinterested, and agrees with our definition of the beautiful ; yet the absence of close 
organic connection changes it into something almost entirely different. 

237.— Inference. 

We have thus far proceeded on the assumption of a sense uninfluenced 
by^the environment; but this supposition, we know, is gratuitous. We 
will now correct this impre.ssion, and explain what would otljerwise appear 
?oomalous. • 

We sometimes insist on one aspect of an object. Being strongly in 
favour of a truthful rendering of things, we come to believe that a picture 
should hold the mirror up to nature. Guided by such considerations we 
are readily fascinated by paintings of this order. We turn to them and 
admire them passionately. »Our eyes feed upon them like a bee nestling 
in a blossom, extracting the nectar, of delight. We are transported in 
thought to the scenes called up. However, another man, who is primarily 
attracted by general impressions, loves the canvas which, while only hint¬ 
ing at the facts, suggests the mental attitude of the imaginary spectator. 
To the impressionist a scene true to nature repels, for he finds no soul 
therein. He asserts that a beautiful piece oC,country is transfigured by 
him who gazes at it. He cries aloud that only that art is great which takes 
cognisance of the mode in wjhich we aeact on what is before us, and which 
re-instates the atmosphere of indefinable feeling which Envelops us when 
lost in admiratibni So, too, within the same school one man demands 
that pictorial art shall serve the ideal, while others nsk that it shall present 
the various phases of life. As with pictures, so is it with the related 
arts. * 

The sportsman, again, has a keea sense of the beauty of thoroughbreds, 
looking them over with evident enjoyment of make and ^ape, though 
outside his own particular hobby, he may have few interests. The 
admirer of the shire horse, on the other hand, ni% - speml beauty 
in the thoroughbred. In both instancy, prediil^tiohs d^nuine what 
shall be praised; and in each case there is an objectivef^iSsis for the 
belief. If the two types of horse displayed few details, the attention could 
not be fixgd on them for any length pi time. Both rj^dividuals have 
specialised, and therefore disagree. The fact that their pursuits have pro- 
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bably suggested the respecti\e objects of their ailmiration does not affect 
our conclusion So also a woman who shows taste m her dress and in the 
arrangement of her furnftinife, has perhaps in othei respec ts little veneri 
tion for the beautiful. She goes into ecstasies over the latest fashions, 
her drawing room is a #nodel of taste, and jet a sunset leaves hei cold 
The pressure o^e environment has been ‘one sided, and her tram ng forces 
her to insist upon the beauty of one class of objects alone. Wc le it not 
for that, she might peihaps have been indifferent to iiei idols , but as it is 
her restricted reasoning and her nanow outlook control her interests, and, 
in the same way, predilections, due,to many influences, K ul men to single 
out some dimly-lit corner where they erect an altar and woishij) ^ « 

This attitude has, as its correlative, a blindness to miu h th it is be lutiful 
Walking with eyes never raised, the most lovely sunset fills to ii ipress us 
The sky is aglow, but not for us.. Our attention has never been drawn to 
It, we have not suspected anything beautiful there, wi hut hhd no in 
duceraent to let our eyes wander, there has been resting on us the dead 
hand of a belief that beauty does not lie in that direction All oiii ha-uts 
have combing to divert our attention Hence we nevei look, cveit 
vacantly, and ntfver know. We have grown into iguoiing ll e btiutikwr' 
When we were little children we played about in the meadows witn no 
patience to contemplate a beautiful sight We have grovn aiiust pk d 
to an object, a]||d because it has not fallen within the cne’e of oar puutpal 
life, we have never fixed oiy attention on it sufficiently to d( tcrmine its 
value So the child bred in the country, white yet too joung to discrinn 
nate, heats the birds’songs, but not* having any actual dealings with the 
feathered songsters, he comes to ignorf them as he does the sui rounding 
atmosphere So, too, the various changes in the Seasons aie overlooked, 
because they do not actively enter into the routny' hfe of the child Bor 
this reason much that is beautiful never appeals to us, and most things 
would never do so, but forotimylatmg forces outside us It rccjuires social 
development to direct men to an aesthetic oi other discovery, for we do 
not spO|itapeously respond, and are 'lo guided by habit that we only rove 
within the narr^est limits. It is because we have not previousl) looked 
at a thing that we ignore it how. If we should ventuie ^ar without guid¬ 
ance, the "^orld is so mighty a labyrinth, and we are so devoid of art, that 
we are c^ain to lose ourselves. Only activity, stimulated from without, 
enables tia $^e'tlie 4 :rue relations of ap object. 

• Why, f0t ipstsp^i?^ does wa.ter rise owly to a certain height m a pump > 
How etrideh^ ]^e' answer jto one ,Vrl^^knpws it. ‘ When we move our 
arm rapidly, hote somethii^ wlfi^li^r^islts and touches us 1 hat some¬ 
thing we call aifr. ^^hjttsopjietl^g, |»ehayeslike elastic fluids, must re¬ 
semble W displaced, and it presses against 

objects. it refined fluid, and has weight. 

Accordingly tl^^waterri^|F|n ^ ^diausted receiver, until a column of it 
IS balanced bj& the wei^t fie atmosphere which presses ,on the ex¬ 
posed water in the well, and no higher.* How simple • Ycjt it took ages 
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to establish this truth, because at every turn some faSse doctrine or some 
fallacious argument led men away from the truth. 

It is for such reasons that our aesthetic outiook is capable of expansion, 
and that we can observe now this, and now that. There was no fate to force 
primitive man to the discovery that a gentle stimulus best satisfies the 
mechanism of attention, and that the contemplatioh of cerjtain objects is a 
means to such an end. Extensive and correct reasoning, as alt ratiocination, 
U necd-determwul rt de^^elopment (sec. 102). [Testi] An average man, 
assuming that he is not engrossed in purposive pursuits, will, unless socially 
stimulated, almost entirely ignore the realm of the beautiful, in the deeper 
sense of the word. Yet, grafted favourable conditions, the same man'will 
show genuine admiration for many objects. He will seek to penetrate the 
starry d< pths ; he will gaze on a sunset till he seems turned to stone; he 
will lend a willing ear to the sea, and he will love mountains, hills and dales. 
Th<Te dw*ells in him a yearning for the beautiful, for an ideal satisfa/ption of 
the attention, and this once developed, he will tend to gratify it like other 
cradlings. His desire will not be subjective, in the sense that he can con¬ 
template indifferently whatever object he arbitrarily choosey His choice 
• only within the limits of thos*e things which are able *0 oil the w^heels 
of the attention machinery. 

238.— -Misleading Beliefs. 

Misleading beliefs introduce a disturbing factor in testhetics as everywhere 
else. We are told, for instance, that a, cold morning bath is invigorating 
and pleasant; we act on the suggestion j and we think we are much fresher 
and better lor the dip. Our friends, iiowever, arrive at a different conclusion. 
[Ctd/ect sui h They notice that while pretending to be full of activity, 

we really show less elasticity than usual. They note that while we feign 
cheerfulness, we are more low-spirited than is our wont. Nevertheless we 
go on for years with such delusions, never^warft that we are acting a part. 
The contrary feelings exist; but, owing to an idie fixe, we do not seek to 
explain them. \A'e arc fatigued, and* think ourselves refreshed. We arg 
miserable, and Uelyeve that we are in high spirits. Be it observed thjit our 
fallacious reasoning has not affected the facts; it has only warped our judg¬ 
ment. This frequently happens in m^atters aesthetic. Deceived by the 
description of some wretched daub as a fine picture, we buy it ^nd often 
stand before it, apparently lost in admiration, even asking our^fiiends to 
join in our worship. We think thaf outside the great galleries there is not 
a finer picture in the world. For months we adn^ire its supposed l^dauties. 
Yet a close examination of our condition shows th|| vy^t we oc^ld not do. 
we have not done; that we have fooled ourselves'^th^’we hav$ -.not really 
admired the picture. 'I’o make the casepftrCectly,srapi^ letp^agine that 
a plain hjue sheet is the supposed object ^otyj^a^ipiratiot;i.^^p gaze at 
that for long without falling asleep is obviously'impossible. The 

attention has nothing before if, and instead of a gentle llimulus, there 
is none whatever. How, then, is the illusion sustained ? By our thoughts 

• 31 
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wandering. Blinded by prejudice we do not notice that the pleasure yielded 
is a mimic pleasure, that the satisfaction is forced, and that the time is not 
occupied with the blue sheet. We may believe what we like ; but we can¬ 
not admire what is not of itself admirable. Our judgment may be deluded; 
but not the aesthetic sense. ^ 

The nuraber-of treacherous beliefs is very large, probably much larger 
than we suspect. . Sometimes individuals, sometimes whole nations, reason 
themselves ipto the ,mc|St stupid courses, almost derationalising their natures. 
On the one hand superstition sometimes provides a semblance of happiness, 
making its squrrfaced devotees believe that perfect felicity is vouchsafed to 
them; on the other hand, people raise self-gratification into a philosophy,.' 
arguing that they are husbanding their happiness when they are really em¬ 
ploying the best means of making their existence as insipid as a tasteless 
apple, or perhaps po.sitively undermining the possibilities of a satisfactory 
life. We need not study in detail the part which erroneous beli<if plays in 
sestheticr. j but let it be clearly understood that it does play some part, and 
that pretended admiration has no objective justification. Such error will 
often make a. 4 heory of the beautiful app^ monstrous, and must, therefore, 
be duly reckondd with. Unquestionably, misleading beliefs enter into-^ft 
our thinking to some extent; but that need not trouble us, if only we are 
aware of the fact. 


’ ' ’ ’ 239.— Education. 

t 

Education influences us greatly, ^s is natural, for the attention process is 
sensitive to training. Hence there results another disturbing factor which 
we cannot pass unnoticed. Theattentipn, when untrained, naturally cannot 
apprehend or embrace as much as when trained. The child and the savage, 
therefore will oiily be able to appteciate simple^designs.* The moment 
these designs are not simple, or are on a large scale, they turn away from 
them. The object is too knfarpiliar, and its comprehension requires more 
than 4 ig^niie stimulus. > Putting aside secondary considerations, unelabor- 
4ted freely repeated, please primitive people as also do pronounced 

coloiij^^ indifferently ar^ged. - However, with training comes ease, and 
these d^igns.and;Colours ard outgrown, ^^Men then reqiKre' something more 
subtle ,^d more satisfying, and forms, must no longer be so easily readable 
or sojl^ily ,<iompreh!ensible. The'primitive designs are consequently 
abandpl^f^ip^l^your of leM.gii^ oi^es. Accordingly, for those observ¬ 
ing a $rst time, the mass'Of detail and the novelty of the sight 

__.v- 


we feam that only discipline, 
f^^lghest^satisfaction. In this way 
grpw older so our sunward ex- 
to understand once, is easy 


enjoyme 
unprem* 
our fife 

cursions become 

■' ' ‘'-,1 . 

*'‘At all events, get rid 6f equality; leave that to children and their %ard houses’* 
(Ruskin, Seve/t Lamps of ArchiUHure^ 1897, p. 235). ^ , 
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now; what is easy now, will be of no interest later in life; and what was 
easy a long while ago, now leaves us unaffected. There is consequently 
with the learner, as we should expec t, a growfh of power. To begin with, 
it was difficult for us to see much in pictures^*they made on us a transi¬ 
tory impression, for only what is strange and striking appeals to us at first. 
Then gradually the unfamiliar l^ecomes familiar, strangeness and novelty 
are discounted, and we face the beautiful in all its purity." Our attention 
feels at home when that stage is reached. It is the same throughout the 
whole develo])ment in the appreciation of the beiutiful, where the nature 
and impressibility of the attention mechanism are alone decisive. From 
the comparatively simple we rise to the relatively complex; and, in every 
instance, the craving for easy-flow’ing attention is the controlling factor. 
When we ^nore the education of aesthetic development 'we may easily 
believe that likings are not objectively determined, and it is from this that 
arises much of the present confusion of thought on the subject. 

• 240.—Fashion. 

Rapid changes in fashions obey, of course, the same ruleg. 

Something is admired which is pretty in itself, enhanced by 
novelty and recommended by social circumstances. Time passes, and 
another object takes its place, and then another, and so on. Why the great 
admiration at the start ? Why the cooling of the ardour and the ultimate 
rejection of what was onc^ admired? The'reasons are not far to seek. 
At first, the fashion being new, our attention is for some time absorbed in 
it. Then, the detail being restricted, interest wattes. Lastly, when we 
become thoroughly familiar with itj it ceases to attract us. There are im¬ 
portant secondary factors. 1 he admiration of the butterfly of &shion, for 
instance, is of a restless 1 ;ypt** There is a capacity for excitement, but not 
for calm contemplation, and novelty is eagerly sought for, because of various 
society reasons. In this excitement it not illfiequently happens that fashion’s 
choice falls on something that is not |^cautiful. In such a case admiration 
is fictitibus. We give praise*to that which does not appeal to us. ^ 

• 241.—Secondary FACtORS. 

• 

In the contemplation of the beautifil!, secondary factors, in one,form or 
another, enter almost as a constant. If we, look at the sea, at^thesky at 
night, at a sunset or at a landscape^ the of the object 0^ attention u«^ 
doubtedly fascinates us, since gigantic proportions, are t|^ thens^lves an 
attraction. Thus a building like St. Peter’s ojr some 

extent by virtue of its dimensions.' [ 7 is/.]* If ws^e^t^ehty‘^bmes our 
present size, or if buildings were commonly many sto^eysvj^igh, ^ere would 
be a distinct difference in the effect which'>’’'fo’t)'ins^Ce,*th^^^s^of Dover 
would have as compared with what we now feel at iibe sightof them. 

What we i^ve just said as to relltive size is confirmed by Raskin’s definition of the 
Sublime as ** that degree of magnitude which is the lowest at which sublimity b^ns, 
JV 
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rudely definable as that which will make a living figure look less than life beside it'* 
{Seven Lamps of Arihiteituref 1897, p. 133). On the subject of the Sublime, sec also the 
third chapter m the above worl^. 

Novelty is another factor. The sky often shows a number of changes 
which are, in their way, unique, and naturally these interest us, and we study 
them. In this ivay we frequently satisfy curiosity, while the time spent in 
the acquisition of knowledge is also included in our genetal estimate of the 
value of the contemplat,ion of the beautiful. If we wont into the matter 
more deeply, we should perhaps discover that a subdtied cuuosity is almost 
a constant in admiration. We botfi enjoy and learn, though a moment • 
afterwards we forget the results of our obseivation. 

Skill also influences our judgment. Men of a theologii'al bent admire 
what they describe as design in nature; while all, or neaily all? allow their 
judgment to be influenced by the technique and the laboui in pictures or 
statues.* 

Associations play a not unimportant part. No sane individual wqjild 
agree to admire anything and everything legardless of social conventions. 
From some pictjires he will turn in disgust; they offend his tastes. Tot^ 
others he will eagerly turn, for they appeal to Ins deeper feelings. In tfiis 
way associations, good and bad, influence our .esthetic judgment, though 
we should beware of calling a thing inherently ugly because it offends our 
moral sense. 

The diffused aura of inte* ests has a subtlf* power of its own. Latent 
romances, a hardly suspected fairy world, dim visions, and semi-articulate 
sounds group themselves around an impressive sight. These aic almost 
unanalysable. They are made up of inarticulate feelings and half-formed 
imaginings. They are to our thought what the confused hum of a town is 
to the sense of hearing, and in such an atmos^ere, enveloped in half- 
remembrances, we live when lost in admiration. I'hey may be considered 
an integral part of the beautifuV. The attention constantly wanders from 
the object to bask in the delightful feelings produced. It is this reverbera¬ 
tion of the beautiful which impressionist painters attempt to incorporate 
in their works. ^ * 

Allowance must alsc be made for organised reaction. Once we love 

beautiful sights, we shall mechanioally continue to love them, the interest 

being automatically maintained. One reasjon for going to the gate to see 

the sunset is that we have oiien done ^e same thing before. Our likings 

will lead us on irresistibly because they have become organised, though 
» \ 

. * I ' '' ». 

* “ There is not a duster of weedv^owing in any cranny of ruin which has not a beauty 
in all respecbi neas^Jy equal and,' ih mhw ininxciasurably superior, to that of the most 
eUlxirate sce^ure 'of its st^s: atjy^t all our interest in the carved work, our sen-se 
-of Its richness, though ft is teQ^Ul4a4|l4i'than the l^ts of grass beside it; of its delicacy, 
though a toottsandfold IcK'defl^e'; of its admirableness, though a millibnfold less 
.^mirable; results from our copsdtMmeui df its bein^ the work of poor, cluni^, toilsome 
inan. Its true dclightfulness depends orf our discovering in it the record of thoughts, and 
in'cnt>, and trials, and heart-breaking^s—of recoveries and joyfulnesses of success” (Kuskin, 
Seien Lamp% of Archiicetttret 1897, PP« 95 'd)- • • 
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routine can make no difference to what is beautiful. {Test the above state- 
merits. \ 

• • 

Ali&on, in his, Eisays on the Nature and Principtes ef Taste, 1815 (first ed. 1790}, 
applies the association theory in most thorough fashion to the subject of t]ac licautiful. 
Interesting associations offer to him a complete explanatiiin of the problem we are con¬ 
sidering. lie sums up in this way: Wherever the appearances of the material world 
are expressive to us of qualities we love or admire; wherever, lirom our education, our 
connections, uur habits, or our pursuits, its qualities are associated in our minds with 
affecting 01 interesting eui >tion, there the pleasures of beauty or of mbtimity are felt, or 
at least are capable of being felt. Our minds, instead of being governed by the character 
of external objects, arc cnabhxl to bestow upon them a character which does not lielong 
to them ; and even with the rudest, or the commonest appearances of nature, to connect 
feelings of.i nobler or a more interesting kind, than any that the mere influences'’ of 
matter c.in ever convey(ii, p. 428). Fechner, in his Vorsebule, 1876, takes a similar 
view to .Misbn’s. He claims that men look upon the orange as the most beautiful of 
fruits, because of the romantic associations with the south which it calls up (i, pp. 87-9), 
a claim which few men would agree to. Brown held that Alison’s associated images did 
nut, as a rule, exist. With this I certainly agree. However, he went farther, arguing 
tliA we were influenced by a mean, or cluster, or residue of associations, including the 
Opinions which we have imbibed. “ When we behold a beautiful form, all the images 
suggested by it, live in like manner in it ” {Lectures, 1824, iii, p. His argument is 

w«.il maintained throughout; and I sec no reason to doubt that predilections enter con- 
siilerably and vitally into .-esthetic judgments. Nevertheless, the power of these sup¬ 
pressed a.ssuciations lies, if I mistake not, in the fact that they form a desirable whole 
for the attention to contemplate. The purest beauty can only be said to exist where 
there is no portion of a contemplated total which is not considered part of an organic 
whole. Other ingredients, non-contemplative ones, mu.st not be regarded as truly 
aesthetic in character. Still, Brown goes too far wheq he says that he has found 
suflicient reason to ascribe to this slow and*silent growth of circumstances of adventitiou.s 
delight, almost all the oeauty which is wprthy of the name” {lectures, iii, p. 150k 

It is not so easy to decide whether colour, and the groundwork of form generally, should 
lie admitted as arsthetic factors. Kant {Kritik der Urtkeilskraft, 1790, §14) argues 
against such admission, claiming sensory effects as agreeable rather than as pleasing. I 
Am, on the whole, inclined to tliink that ease ef apprehension gives to sensation its 
desirable character. ^ * 

Burke, in the work already quoted, dismisses the doctrine of right proportion as a 
cause of beauty (pp. 156-70), that of fitness ^p. 170-5), and that of perfection (pp. 176-9)^ 
Burke’s criticisms are to me the only readable portions of his book. * 

242.—^The .iEsth^ic Standard. 

What 1 have said implies, in one sense, that, there is no absolute 
standard of beauty. That ^hich appears beautiful to one man, does not 
necessarily appear so 'to another,*and we also, as we have seen, outgrSw 
forms of beauty. This argues a standard relative to the state of the 
attention apparatus at.any given moment; but if,this is So,' there yet 
remains a definite measure by which to )udg^bj[ec^, a^d by which to 
separate the higher from the lower. .StiU, to 4yoia ,ihe^<;oi]^usion which 
is introduced by the perspna} equadSn we can - fall > batd^'&n abstract 
standard. According to this standard, objects ..wOuId be weighed by the 
first effect* they leave on spestators, or*by their aesthetic constitution. A 
man who is^ired of a picture, may thus find a common standpoint with 
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another who sees it for the first time. While, then, for scientific purposes 
we recognise the relativity of the beautiful, for practical purposes we 
would set up an abstract iHeal, based on some mean of impressions. We 
call an object beautiful, because it has the marks which normally go with 
beauty, though, for assignable reasons, we are not impressed by what we 
integrate or perceive. 


Here are some additional opinions r^arding the subject of aesthetics. In the second 
volume of his 1891, ^P^ncer discusse.s various aspects of a-aihctics. He points 

out, among other things, that “the appliances of one era serve* as einliellishinents to the 
next,” and that “equally in institutions, dreeds, customs, and .superstiiions, we may 
traqe this evolution of beauty out of what was once purely utilitarian" (p. 370,—this 
essay was first published in 1852). Speaking of personal beauty (essay fust published in 
1854), he remarks that “the saying that beauty is but skin-deep, is hut a skin-deep 
saying” (P.-394). Here, too, the obscured states must be supposed to form a solid part 
of one’s conception of personal beauty, and not to exclude the physical feaiures. In 
The Nature of Gothict 1892, Ruskin supplies us with the supposed chaiacteristics of the 
gothic style, characteristics which reflect the great art-critic's view of the beautiful, and 
which also give authority to our conception of aesthetics. The first mark is that^of 
Savageness, imperfection being general because of the absence of undesiia 1 >]c mechanical 
repetition; then we ^ave the principle ofChangefulncss which yields variety ; tlien co^s 
Naturalism,, where the works of art reflect nothing inorliid nor soft, but that which is 
hearty, human and all-embracing, tliis resulting from the workman's freedom of choice ; 
and then come Grotesqucncss, Rigidity, and Redundance which offers something pleasant 
to everyone. Morris {Hopes and Fears for Art, 1S82) can only he regarded as an 
enthusiastic disciple of Ruskin. Fechna (Vorschule, i876)give.s the A'flowing aesthetic 
principles; (i) the issthetic threshohl, (2) aesthetic help% (j) combination of multiplicity 
in unity, (4) truth, (5) clearness, and (6) association. Baldwin {Feeling and Will, iSpiy 
explains the a»tbetic nature of curves physiologically. He holds, and perhaps rightly, 
that “ tbe normal movement of the eye, except in its vertical and horizontal axes, is a 
curve of gentle and somewhat irregular curvature ” (p. 237),'and he is probably correct 
in stating tlfftt “ the ideal of form is indicated by the most fac^e and pleasurable adaptation 
of the eye at once to detail, and, by easy transitii^, to the plan as a whole ” * (p. 237). 
We have seeji Burke pointing to the Hon as a specimen of something which lacks beauty, 
and Fechner making the homeljr loolfing orange 4he king of beautiful fruit.s. In the 


same incredible spirit Baldwin tells us that “the beauty of a landscape is cold and 
formal until .^the smoke of a peasant’s hut, Ar the spirfi of a country church, is added to 
give it human interest ”,(p. 234). Bosamjuet {A History of ^-Esthetic, 1892) 

thinks that"t^;'||^t 1 fht-'H iufexpeessiv^nt^s. “ Among the anc^ntS the fundamental 
theory of ^^b^njd&l wai^ connected with the notions of rhythm, symmetry, harmony 
of partsihe'gener^ fornipla^of unity in variety. Among the moderns we 
find that ^j^/empbasis is' laid bh Ihe idea of significance, expressiveness, the utterance 
of all that'.liire general, that to say, An the conception of the character' 

istic ” (pp' betwe'en ancient and modern ie.uhetics, it appears to 

me, is attif^ia1V^H^m, ,^;vatt:.^ elei^ots in aesthetics now; and .significance 

was not ,\Wii^out the former, as Vdchwt {VorseJtule, ii, pp. 64.8! 

has poiot^fli^i;jth^itoracteistid.<^^|-tp i^,.ii5i,4feiinguiahing mark of the beautiful s 
and wkhout^Hf'JbU^, ridh ' The expressive closely connects, 

the beautiful shripk from an art which 

is out of Bosanquet adheres to his text 

that the cl£lSlcte^ii&'Ti‘^ pr^^ explaJnmg, defining or iftustrating 

hB position. Marshall 1895, p, 114) is very vague, as witness this 


* See also Gu^ronlt, Zht Mouvtment dans ks Emotions Esthitiqtif^ 1S81. 
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definition. “ The beautiful ii that . . . which produces effects in us that in retrospect 

remain permanently pleasant.The ugly .... is that which produces effects 

that remain permanently painful in retrospect.” Brad^py ^Appearance and Reality^ 1897, 
[1. 464) defines the beautiful as follows: “ That which is aesthetic may generally be 
defined as the self-existent emotional.” Allen {Physiological yEsthetics^ l 877 f ?• 39 ) 
aigues that “ the xsthetiudly beautiful is that which afford^the maximum of stimulation 
w ith the minimum of fatigue or waste, in process^ not directly connected with vital 
functions.” i 

None of the books or essays on aesthetics which I have read show an inclination to 
face directly the psychological aspects. Lovers of the beautiful seem to have ^shrunk 
from the task of analysing that notion, and for a similar reason the beautiful in nature, 
w hich IS not to be found in cloistered studies,^ has been almost entirely ighored. 

243. —Prose and Poetry. 

I have defined the beautiful as that, the contemplation of which, of 
itself, ot^'upies the attention. The beautiful in connection with language 
falls, therefore, within this definition. Let us consider an example, the 
introductory lines in Browning’s JPippa Passes. 

“ Day ! 

Faster and more fast. 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last: 

Bolls, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 
Wheie spurting and suppressed it lay. 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away; « 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled. 

Till the whole sunrise, not to»be suppressed. 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world,” 

Everything beautiful in literature appeals to the senses. Milton’s 
JycidaSf L’A/lefyo, or 11 Pensergso^ Gray’s Elegy^ Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village^ Wordsworth’s Ode to Immortality Shelley’s Skylarky Tennyson’s 
Lockstey Hall and /« Memoriam, Bryant’s Thanatopsisy and similar 
masterpieces alike bear oui; this contention. Indeed, it is impossible to 
re-develop any fine poem which does not primarily appeal to the eyes. 
{Test tAis.] Colcwrless and yet beautiftil poetry implies almost as great a 
contradiction in terms, as warm ice. [Does itfj ^ ^lly blind Milton 
could scarcely appeal to us on the Ibsthetic side.' The Milton > we love 
abounded in imagery. Is there, then, no poetry without xiolopr? Such 
poetry, we know, exists and may* even be of high quaIity^' Still, apart 
from sonority and happiness of arrangement, poetry df thls/kihd is not 
beautiful. What appeals to us here is the thdU^ht |^ ,an(i.tl&tThaves our 
aesthetic sensibilities unaffected. Pope’s brilliai^^ express 

with ease what difficult, j^lease us beiause th^ are didactic and make 
no gre^t claim on our attenjjion; bdtlhey scarcely tou^j^W aesthetic 
sense. Such poetry serves all kinds of jitirpOS^, but^evo^hose of 
aesthetics.* Let us, however note that even in these cases of eyeless 
poetry the .few grains of aesthetic gratification are derived from the 
✓ 
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readiness with which the method of presentation is apprehended. Remove 
the easy flow of word and thought, make the trend uneven like a neglected 
highroad, and every spark oi delight is gone. 

The explanation of this fact lies in the principles which are expoundeil 
in this chapter. I ha^ spoken of the pleasure which we derive from 
the vision of natural objects, and we have‘seen these transferred to canvas. 
In poetry the impressions which these objects created in the spectator, are 
brought before the reader. A poet who has a rare appieciation of the 
beautiful communicates'his knowledge, inner mingjed with outer, to his 
fellows. In proportion as the attempt is that of a tiue seer, to that 
degree do we return to his descriptions as to a sunset. . 

The nature of beautiful poetry is determined. Let us make sure of a 
few points. In mediocre poetry the imagery is often of a .threadbare 
type, and does not, in consequence, fix the attention. Again, the poem 
sometimes rambles on without pictorial or descriptive passages, and 
the piece is then aesthetically tame. In othei cases wt find a large 
variety of commonplace similes, and these the attention no sooner delebts 
than it rejectsdliem. So also vagueness is a serious cU'fect the absence 
of clear noj?ons,*or the inability to express them, results in the would'se 
poet telling us next to nothing. We obtain no definite information, and 
are, therefore, dissatisfied. He has a charlatan’s vocabulary, using a few 
inexpressive words to stand sponsor to a large variety of shades of thought. 
[7kr/.] Good poetry is wj^out these faults. The gigantic lingual 
resources of the Elizabethans arq well kno^n. They are continually 
varying their turns of speech, their udjectives and verbs alone adding 
much to the richness of effect. So, ^ 00 , their imagery is remarkably 
fresh, plentiful, apposite and imposing. Instead 6f using a small stuck 
of trite phrases, which have lost the power of appealing to us, they con- 
.stantly aim at originality. Their own varied life is interwoven w ith their 
work; or else uiey borrow Oom^such remote sources that the effect, on at 
least the modem reader, is not diminished. The quality of the thought 
epntributes to the result. The Elizitbethans *peak not only of sweet and 
tender things, but of great things. They express frequenUy a profound 
observation in a form which instabtly appeals to us, a,S when Massinger 
says of Love; 

«... tfiou art feigned blind, 

And yet we borrow our best sigtit from thee.” 

Had he written forty Une9 instead fvOf and re.sorted to no suggestive 
pictures, we ^lould have been bordd, sind perhaps we would not have 
understood him. Tet the abi^xeict tho^ht, attaahed to an appropriate 
image, beemnes at Qnce’*cic^.:;^nd bea^ful. Still, it is not enough to 
have beautifol l^mtvOr likeji tiny caskets, hold precious 

leqmtes a larger horizon, a concept, 
Which though complex shaU ^ lekdily grasped. Accordingly, in a 
sonnet, the various pictures movd round a* common centre, an'S together 
s|hey eXi^ss one theme. And, likewise, a century of sonnets are strung 
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on one thread, and form one thought. It is so with Tennyson’s series of 
commemorative poems on Arthur Hallam, which have a common source. 
'Fake, again, an outburst such as that witfi which Browning’s Pippa 
Passes begins. The description of the sunrise, which I have quoted, 
like so much else in Browning, is a remarkable ilUistration of the training 
required to reach the higher peaks of msthetic creation and enjoyment. 
\Coniult that poem.l An ordinary person would be utterly baffled in 
trying to scale them. A Pippa would in vain attempt to brdak out into 
such language, embodying, as it does, in so involved a form? such minute 
^ and discriminating observation and such wide knowledge. 

' The love of poetry is built on a strong foundation. Given our brain 
as the type of our present state of development, and no other kind of 
poetry could ]>ossibly satisfy us. We cling to earth and to sense, because 
they alone satisfy the attention process, [/j that so f\ We clothe even 
our most abstract thoughts in material garments in order to make them 
attractive, and nothing is so holy but we enlist some's^suous metaphor 
to give it the additional charm of beauty.* On the other hand, we are 
deeply affected only by that poetry which deals with* what is not 
ephemeral, and it is accordingly our larger interests whiclf are most suited 
to rhythmic treatment. Still, since there must be no strain involved, pro¬ 
found themes are dwelt on suggestively, as they haunt us, rather than 
minutely and precisely, as in the lecture room. Our love of sunsets, of 
artistic representations and of imagery is heoce natural, and if, therefore, 
human nature remains the same, we need not fear that a time will come 
when men will smile at our prostration before the sensuotis. Abstract 
thought is difficult to grasp, and sodong as this i^ so it will be vain to sub¬ 
stitute it for sense systems. Let us suppose, however, that it served to 
occupy the attention agneeably. Then die abstract would delight us; we 
should go into raptures over the deBnition of a noun, while onother hand, 
the sensuous, except in the most complex^ormS, would qease to have any 
fascination for us. Browning’s most perplexing poems would then perhaps 
be selected as nursery rhymes, while poetically conceived metaphysical cons 
ceptions would..$oar as far above Pippa’s morning song as that transcends 
livinkle^ twinkle^ 'little star. It is possible that even our most-abstract 
notions would be too simple for ^poetic treatment. However, it 
would be tedious to prolong this inquiry. The beautiful changes with the 
nature of the attention mechanism, and as ttiat vanea so vary the objects 
of our admiration. In the absent of an attention process^ the funda¬ 
mental notion of aesthetics loses its meaning. <x>nckiston must, 
therefore, be that non-corporeal beings pos^ss o^biM^ entirely differ¬ 
ent from those of correal humans,,. , A- 

What has been said of poetry bolds go^ also %prqj^.i^JirivNre must be 
something in the style or in the«matter wKloh makes a^mil^orhd^irable. 
Here also the attention is held enthralled by a gentle stimulus, though 

} ^ • e 

*So W«rd, 1886, p. 70: *'Art eschews the abstract and speculative t 

Jbowever plastic IMts hands, the material wrought is always that of sense.” 
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rhythm is almost entirely dispensed with and there is more freedom of 
movement. Sensuousness is generally an essential. Bacon, Milton, 
Emerson, O. W. Holmes,* Jdlan Paul Richter, and others, shine by its light. 
There are yet other methods. One man describes striking events with a 
brilliancy which allows^of our easily picturing the scenes j another throws 
a vivid light upon the inner life of othels. One succeeds in delineating 
the passions; another charms us by his mosaic-like methods; another 
attracts us 'by his wit; while yet another employs every one of these 
methods in turn. Except in occasional passages, ho a.ttenipt is made in prose 
to carry us away asthetically, anil some derived interest, therefore, is 
needed to make the reading tolerable; nor .do we ever find in prc>se the* 
intensity of delight which poetry produces. When prose rear hes its highest 
level it becomes, as we should expect, prose-poetry. Then Jhe rules of 
poetry, except those of metre, have to be obeyed, thougli even here there 
is not that complete enchantment which supervenes on reading an exqui¬ 
sitely wrought pfeee of verse. As a compensation, however, a larger 
quantity of prose-poetry may be produced, and w e can read more it a 
time without becoming surfeited; still when the writing is highly charged 
with imagery, it^is difficult to read quickly or much at a time. So vsmtd 
are the methods of appeal that it is not easy to enumerate them. We can 
only say that in each case the style and matter must be such as will yield 
sufficient food for the attention, and that the details must be combined in 
systems which are neither too easy nor too difficult of comprehension. 
Books, consequently, will interest ps aesthetidilly in preci.sely the propor¬ 
tion in which they satisfy the objective test. Compositions which are 
obscure and disconnected appeal to u.%as little in prose as in poetry. A 
small vocabulary., an absence of delicacy and Hiscrimination, lack of 
similes or the of trite or poor ones, a flitting and fro from subject to 
.subject, trivialky, and similar failings, ate signs that sesthetically the work 
will displease^s. 

Ther^ is bo veijr dear disdnctioli betweA poetiy and prose; at least the historic ten¬ 
dency has been to minimise existing differences. The cruder Elizabethan form of play, for 
instance, iiitts,)rbymed throughout; and it was considered a great i}npr1ivemcnt when the 
rhyme, as an essential, was«dropped. After that we encounter metrical plays where, as 
a rule, every line constitutes a sentence aqp /very sentence a line, the line being decasyl¬ 
labic. ildw 4 ver, as we approach the Elizabethan drama in its ripest condition, we note 
a tendency td the ji^e, to add aq. elevdith syllable, and to avoid sentences 

which the line, or are equal >iBj length to a line. In short, all but the rhythm 

has becu^'iivrvptiqwfty. that U reader presses the sense and largely sup- 

pre<«es Iqft fs j r p^'fti.jc^ adtng. not so much musical as not un¬ 
musical,’ poetry loses perhaps all its qualities, 

except that a pertinent question whether the 

good reader’q'^iSra^illwOdb^sp^^wdpt^ by the poet, rhyme and arrangement 
ill lines bring It Is not uncommon in lyric poetry to 

ignore cunSderUb^ as the arrangement of aA:ents. At 

this point good t»ro8e begin^' What Is unmusical is considered bad composi¬ 
tion ; and a Certam swing is *ai«M^ dlnuuided. H^te only remaining difference, ifien,. 
' is that in poetry metre is in general disttnetly traceable, while in prpse this is not the 

V 
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CISC Nevertheless, to baHnci this, it i-> eommonly agreed not to regard as poetry 
that which lacks distinction In the s.ime way we might contend that where art 
IS ibscnt, prose ceases to be present, t e , there exists doggerel prose as well os do^erel 
poetry Brilliancy, faiic}, imagination, weight, depth, clearness, subtlety} compre- 
htnsivtness, music, mirk good prose Some writers of the seventeenth century, like 
Bicon and Milton, and a host of writers of the eightecgith, like Ukddtson, Hume 
and Cjibbon, supply us with good exampfes of the nature of studied prose. To-day the art 
of prose IS almost di ad Occasional fine sentences or passages are et^jilreddod in tracts of 
nnittractive soil It is as if the painter presented us with a daub M'berein by careful 
search we arc able to dcUct a few good points. Not so with Milton, Hume, Gibbon, 
and their fellows, for what hese men lay before us is a true'art product in which every 
part aims at perfection Perhaps we may compare ordinary writing to tueessarus, piose 
t t idmfoiU and jwetiy to Itixurte^, ignoring any subtle partition. 

If this ps} ell dogical interpretation of style be accepted, it will be seen that what hav 
been said concerning visual beauty bolds good to the utmost detail Pf lingual beauty. 
As, through sAciat endeavour, the intellect and the emotions increase in keenness and 
depth, so the obviously formal in language is gradually displaced by a style rich, full, 
biillnnt, '-uTitle and saned Hence the measure of the sup^ior style is solely the social 
development of the attention at any period, the method employed being otherwise mdif- 
ferent lean Paul conquers by his brilliancy , Victor Hugo by his warmth; Emerson by 
Ins deptn , Carlyle by his insight, Scott by his historic background ; Thackeray by his 
niinrte dt scnptions . Dickens by his kindly humour; George Eliot W her sympathies; 
and ^jornsun by his subtle touches As long as the attenbon is held by the manner of 
exposition, so long is the style to be commended. * 

In connection with style, the student may be referred to Hume's essays OfSimj^haty and 
Refint/nent in IVnhns't and Of the Standat d of I aste, to Herbert Spencer's essay on 7 he 
Philo'opky of St\le in the second volume of his Essays; and to Mr hredenc Harrison's 
Jenny ion. Kin!in, and other literaly Estimates ,See also Guymu, JJEsthi- 

ftimdu Ftrs A/oderne, 1884. • 

A study of the orator’s art will show the essenbal need in oratory of systematised \ariety, 
pretistl) as in written prose or poetry, jier^aps even more sa 

244—Music, kic. 

It nted scarcely be insisted upon that music, to be agreeable, must, 
equally with poetry, have regard to the nature o#the attention mechanism. 
If we attend a concert as reporters, our attention is perhaps sustained, in 
the absence of habit, by some reward? Still, when no secondary interest, 
compels us to follow the music, the mechanism itself must be gratified, or 
else our thoughts Vander. Music, then, should offer a variety of detail, 
and should consist of a system the colngrehension ot which reqturies gentle 
exertion It will not be difficult to show that, broadly speaking} this is 
the case. The music of savages, in its simplicity and ^ck of system, 
approaches very nearly to noise. *rhen comes the lyrical 
alone attracts the uneducated: asong(,,DOW seri^iiu^i^nt^^ now 

light charms their ear, or^ 

pattern. Lastly, come the sonata^ Here 

the vanety and complexity are such endeavour 

in vain t^ foUow and enjoy the performance. V 

There is neither space nor is there a heed to' ela^oriim th^ matter farther.. 
What was said in sec. 236 with reference to outlines, holds good here in 
every respect., Jl^o doubt, them are peculiarities; but they do not a&ct 
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the pillars of our theory. Such and such should be the demands of music 
to conform with our definition, and such they prove to be. Had we found 
sonatas appreciated by savages and not by civilised mankind, or songs 
taking the place of sonatas as we become more at home musically, the 
startling facts would have demanded an explanation. As it is, data and 
doctrine harmonise. 


Gurney, in his monumental work, The Piywerof Sound, 1880, has a passage which goes 
to establish our position. ^He says: “The use of ‘subjects’ in music is a perpetual 
feature, and becomes most prominent in large and complex pieces, to which it is the great 
means of imparting ^organic unity” (p. 98).'-^ As I am a stranger to musical theory, I shall^ 
not enter into matters musical. I have frequently listened to music with the r^tentia'. 
tixed on the separate sounds. I notice that while some instruments sound much more 
agreeably than others, there appears to me no relation between the ngreeabicness of a 
sound and the agreeableness of the system of sounds which forms the meloQy. The mere 
tones of the violin appear to me human in expressiveness; but certainly qot specially 
agreeable. The preference shown for this instrument is due to the nice gradations of 
sound which it is capable of, thus enabling it to satisfy the attention ideally. .Still, a 
single instrum^t gives us only shades of one lone or colour, while an orchestra supplies us 
with variety of colour as well as of shade, and hence an instrument would be ideal if it yielded 
both shades ana flours. However, the chief delight of music seems certainly derived ^ 
from the structure of a piece rather than from the series of single sounds of whiefit is 
composed. Rnskin (Seven Lamps ef Architecture, 1897, p. 271) spe.aks of Archi- 
tecture as “ not essentially composed of things pleasant in themselves, as music of sweet 
sounds. Of painting of fair colours.” As to the elements of music, see Helmholtz, 7 'ott- 
enipfindungen, Gurney, Power of Sound, 1880. [Consider the tiotable differences 

in sound quality between piano, ikolin,^organ, flttte an^ the human voieell 

What is here said as to the organic nature of beauty in sounds is apparently contradicted 
by the music of birds. Not even the nighting&lc, the thrush or the skylark satisfies much our 
defimtion of the beautiful, though organic coivbination of sounds and variety of detail are 
most developed with those birds. We must, therefore, class the songs of birds as inter* 
mediate between^^utiful things and such sights as a flaming fire or a fall of snow; 
and we must assunie. that environment and pleasant asso^alions largely account for the 
att^tlveness of the songs of birds. In that case the beauty would reside in a whole of 
which the special song forms a'jiart ijily. 


Lastly. Wherever the word beaijtiful is legitimately applied, the satne 
'foundation facts will he discerned. A beauHfitl sentiment, a beautiful char~. 
acter, a beautiful bon mot, a beautiful deed, a beautiful 'life, a beautiful 
thought, .a beautiful moral, a beautiful arrangement, a beautiful movement, 
imply, one. and oil, that the object tkuf spoken of is contemplated by us because 
St has thasof^raettristia, now well know%to the student, which, of them¬ 
selves, Oc^pykhekfknium. FurAer iiy^tration is superfluous, as this defi¬ 
nition ^versc^b ^ftt^i'i^vei'yanstance without exception. \Test by rules 


ition iQ^i 


.'ari^ Gttt of an intridence in the atten- 
y . ., ^ which is to satisfy the ne#ds of the 

■Organism, while ihfcen^ is principally needed to fill the 

‘ interstices between the s^6ui§ fiioments of life. The Comic, teleologically 
speaking, occupies the saihe position. It is one other means to prevent 

V 
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brooding and aimless or difficult reflection. It, like the beautiful, offers 
an ideal outlet for the attention. It, too, slips into the crevices left open 
by strenuous work and thought. It, too, ha^ nb justification except the 
office which it fills. [TesA] 

in defining our subject, we assert that the Conyc implies a humiliating 
situation wheie the seme of malice ts aroused so far as it satisfies and mechani¬ 
cal! v octupies the attention. \JSxamine tlu'i definition.^ 

'l‘he various known forms which the Comic assumes'well illustrate this. 
The pijpular “ tall stories ” from America are almost of a uniform character. 

^ Thus, to indi( ate the s])eed of transatlantic trains, we are told that a man was 
’eanir\g out of the window to bid good-bye to some one, when he dis¬ 
covered that he was hailing one of the porters at the next station. In 
America, the prevalent mode of provoking laughter. Irish 

stories have a different trend. Under the guise of reason an utterly in- 
ade(}u.ilc esplanation is proffered. Thus a man insists that the rifle is his; 
that, in fact, it had been in his possession ever since it was a pistol. 
Anfencanisin', and Irishisms are pretty nearly always true to the type they 
represent. In Shakespeare’s plays we find two methods prominent. One of 
the i runs through the majority of the plays, and is a nfcde of repartee, 
connected with euphuism. There is in it an interminable doggedness on 
both sides to construe a remark in a sense not intended by the speaker, or 
else to draw unsuspected conclusions from the w^ords In Hamlet^ in 
Zoi'e\ LabouP^ Lost, in As You Like It^ in Mpieh Ado About Nothing, and, 
indeed, m most of Shakespeare’s attempts at humour, from his 'first to his 
last play, this is almost the only cfass of wit resorted to. The other 
method in Shakespeare’s works, onp fairly general in literature and life, is 
to make a man use words which he does' not understand, as with the 
constable in Measure fof%Measure, Dogberry in Much Adot, About Nothing, 
I..aunce in Tivo Gentlemen of Verona, the hostess in Henry IV, the mob 
\TC*Henry VI, or the gravediggers in Hamlet.* There is a closely allied 
sub division where a man is muddle-headed, as in the case of the characters 
just mentioned, and rambles, in his tJiought. Repartee allows, of course^ 
*■ of wide expansion^ and is not necessarily verbal or trifling, ft is often 
absolutely crushing, and when that is the case, and the argumoit is con¬ 
tinued on the same level, the highest results are obtained.' Caricature 
attains the same end of pleasing us, by Bringing out in piking relief certain 
abnormalities. Farce of evety type produces the ^ipe effect,’’ and is 
caricature in action. At the same time we must recognise tli& sheSr 
stupidity does not lead to fun any more .than tQ‘ if the 

Irishman had insisted th^t the rifle was bis b^qaj^ a boy, we 

should merely suspect his sanity. So a child tr ^ e ^jWir^ i^i^on of 
his superiors, fails completely in its object;; .^Som^.|rar^^^^l$itions must 
always present in the Comic; and the mbdttr&^/t|i^'’n^iSona 1 :)|p and the 
unreasonable, or the dignified and the undignifled, 'is in'*^each ilistance 
implied The situation must be a likely, situation, the things said or done 
being such as^tfprmal persons ’in seriousness occasionally say or do. Thus 
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American and Irish humour reflect sober national characteristics, while the 
humour in Shakespeare has ecjually its basis in rcaiity. The most absurd 
“bull” must, therefore, be a*possible slip by a sober individual. | Take jesi 
after jest in comic papers and analyse lach, ne^!ectin,e; your }^eneral memory.\ 

Those who are not ^norally refined laugh at one who makes a stupid 
remark. \Obsen'e^ They rejoice over*the misfortunes of those who are 
not their friends; and they are glad to see their enemies disconceited, 
hurt or defeated. When some one is disappointed, it is to them an 
occasion for mirth, atrJ they are gratified by the plight in which their 
adversaries find themselves. This attitude belongs to the serious business^ 
of life. In humour proper, on the contrary, we have malice without iA 
Sling. \Is this universally truef\ We still laugh at a stujiid rcmaik, .at 
our neighbour’s misfortunes, at his disappointment, or his dek at in argu¬ 
ment, while we never laugh at their contraries, a wise rein.uk, oj a neigh¬ 
bour’s good fortune. \Test tlds^ We do not laugh at .i person ; we laiigli 
zvith him ; nor do we rejoice over any notable mi.sha]) or when- (air mirth 
would hurt. [Test this.] Nevertheless, the malice is not gone. \h this 
sol] It still forms the basis of humour; but the stress is transfcired from 
malice to amusement. We train ourselves to the uttermo-'t in delcfiing 
unfavourable points, ahd delight in our discoveries. M'l* spend some of 
our time inventing good things and retailing them. 'I'ruc* humour is 
distinguished from jubilant malice, as the shadow i.-. from the substanfc. 
With this shadow we play. ^ 

In the'Comic, as such, there js no conlc^mplalion. [Tst.] The wit 
must burst upon us, and from an untScpected (juartcr.* We must be taken 
by surprise; for, in propoition as fu» dt'velops, so does it fall flat. .\ 
bon mot should be well told. The attention must be enlisted, the exfilosion 
judiciously led up to, and the point unveiled at tkv psychological moment 
while its nature is still uasu.spccted. All humour is explosive, and what is 
not explosive is not humofir. ^Test.] Hence the beautiful, which invari¬ 
ably depends on contemplation and is never explosive, is widely .separated 
from the humorous. [Question thisi] Conltjmplation sometimes leads to 
humour; but never embodies it. Again, the pleasant mpod into which 
we are thfowm by the ludicrous, is mechanically sustained by the momentum 
produced by the act oCexplosion. It is not the discovery of characteristics, 
which impels us to^Qontinue amused, but the momentum or the vis a tergo 
alone. Only when the incongruity strikes*Us like a sledge-hammer—and 
this may happen repeatedly with the lame story—are we amu.sed, and no 
oftener. 

We see clearly that the Comic occupies the attention without requiring 
a fonsiderable strain, and that* it prevents the tedium of aimless rambling 
as well as fhe fatigue of effort, indeed, within limits, k imparts a glow of 
frci lines’i^to the human system on account of its very violence,It is for 


In i.oni al rc«omng there are no btartling rlcvelopmcnts, while in the most brilliant 
^casoiiinp cvoyihmg is still clo.scly conaected. NoV so in far-fetched rcasolfinc where the 
^ppurciit ipccmem is utterly outweighed by the obvious disagreement, and where the 
devclfirmicnt. ther<dbre, naturally lakes us by surprise. • * 
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these reasons that the attention is readily attracted and retained by the 
humorous, while its limitations are implied in our organic structure. The 
attention becomes tirc<l of humour, as of everything else, if too prolonged. 
Humour is most efleclive where the process of attention is best gratified, 
as when we are skilfully prepared and preserved in^a humorous mood. It 
depends for its existence on the peculiar nature of our attention mechanism. 
The humour of a bodiless being is, therefore, to us who are in the body, 
an amusing conception. Education, habit, false opinions, fallacious 
reasoning, insistence on or ignoring of certain aspects, the mingling of 
other lilt tors, our views of right and wiong, must all be allowed for, as was 
'’one in our analysis of the beautiful. 

The n.iture of the Comic has given rise to much discussion. Kant, in his Kritik der 
Utlheihktaft, 1790, §54, defines laughter as that “which results from the sudden 
transforma'iori oi slrtamed expectancy into nothing.” Such an explanation misses the 
whole of the f.icts ; for the surprise is no more a nothing than a beautiful scene which we 
unexpectedly chance up.3n, or a stupid reply which has not the merit of causing laughter. 
In tiuinour, we h ive to do with a relation of a particular class, and it is the business 
of science to discover that iclation. It has alicndy been shown that a genuinely humorous 
answer is never hajiha/ird, stupid or me.ininglcss. 

Brown examines the nature of the ludicrous in Lecture 58. He hold», without 
ventuiing on .tn ill’istration, that “we laugh as readily at some brilliant conception of 
wit, where there are no infiriiiities ol others, displayed, as where they are displayed in any 
awkward blunder” (Ieiturci, 1824, ui, p. 186). In conformity with this he defines the 
sense of the hnlirimis .is “ the pleasure aiising from the dis*covery of unsuspected re- 
sembl.mcc in objects formcily conceived to be kn^wn to us, 01 unsuspected difference in 
objects formerlj regarded as highly similar ” {ibtd, iii, p. 188). It will be seen, therefore, 
that Brown denies the cver-juesence of malice in humour. I feel, however, that the 
Comic always depends on levelling down, and never appears in levelling up. Unsus> 
petted differences 01 rcseinnhnces, ever} one must admit, may exist entirety apait from 
the ludicrous; it is peculiarly the bu'iness of the scientist to disclose these. Brown’s 
classification, nioicover, of the ludicrous into the burlesque and mock-heroic, the un- 
exjxjcted, the awkward, and bulls or blunders (pp. 197*203) shows that loss of dignity is 
an essential. Spencer (vol. 3 of “The Phv ,.iology of Laughter,” first published 

i860) has the following Kantian explanation. Our thoughts, he argues, are engaged 
intently along one line ; there follows now an interruption which is not sufficient to occupy 
the iilace of that which bcos engaged us ; hence the discharge goes along physical lines. 
This exjilanation doe^ not commend itself to me; it seems forced throughout. We 
need not in humour be engaged intently, and an irrelevant interruption is usually ignored 
or causes annoyance. Dumont {La SeHsilniU^,^%T^) argues tliat it is the Unexpected and 
contradic'ory which occasions laughter. He also draws attenliop to the fact that “we 
laugh when other people tickle us; hut that we do not laug^tt when we tickle ourselves ” 
<p. 206); and this he would explain by saying that there is no adjustment possible when 
others tickle us. Yet laughter is by no means an invariable concomitant, to^tickling, 
however unexiiected, and tickling may be followed by Convulsions withouf? laughter. In 
his Des Causes du Rire^ tSfia, he says: “The C^ic may be defined US'* . . that 
which determines our understanifing to form sunttltaneou]|||y ttvo, cqn^^ctoiy state* 
raents” (p. 48). '^vaJ^Emodorti and the Wilt^ §875) argu^tlj4‘J* thewc^ion of the 
ludicrous is the degrad.ilion of some person or interest posse^g digjmty, in circumstances 
that excitf no other strong emotion*’ (p. *57). Here, also, 'we may ueadil^iinagme a 
case where there is degradation without the presence of any strong emotion or of the 
sense of the Hudicrous, while the definition scarcely distinguishes between humour and 
malice. Baldwin and fVill, 1891) claims that “a juke tuins on a misplaced 
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grammatical or logical relation which, if projxTly placed, would have Ijecn rc'^thctic" 
(p. 242). Lastly, Sully {Ifumait Mind, 1S92, ii) afliuns, a-. I have done, that “it seems 
certain that the feeling of glpry, or of .superioiity, is a common ingredient in comic 
laughter” (p. 150); that “we have in the feeling of the ludicrous a transferred and 
refined form of the primitive brutal laughter of triumph ” (pp. 150-1); and that “the 
most characteristic form of modern humour occuis where there is a touch of kindly or 
humane feeling”(p. 152). ^lirth presupposes that what surprises us shall not affect us 
seriously either in body or in reputation ; and heitce the very same remarks under ilitierenL 
conditions appear now as comic and now as tragic. Thus the ambassador who, being 
intoxicated, fell down before Majesty instead of kneeling, might have causetl laugliter if 
the king had been in good* humour, or indignation if he liaij been in an irritable mood. 
Probably the onlookers were inwardly convulsed with amusement.* 

246.-ThK iMAf.lNATIOX. 

It is possible to imagine the whole of our thought to ht- infra consciotis 
or neural, as part of it is. Deliberation and reflection would^ then be 
indicated by a time gulf. We should have immediate knowledge of results ; 
but we should be deprived of active thought in every form. 'There being 
no necessity for secondary reflections, the play of thought ivottld, of erjuVse, 
be entirely phy.sical, and hence this section would lie left to tlie neurologist. 
As the matter Stands, the secondary worhl does not ordinarily lack^Poii- 
tinuity, nor signs that the central nervous system is hu:,y. A need hMng 
given, it is possible that its satisfaction shall be compas.sed instantaneously. 
The brain occasionally works thus, and it is imaginable that .it some future 
period the man-machine will,generally reacli that high level. Howe\er, as 
this js not yet an accomplished foct, we mu^t inquire as to tlie inorle of 
satisfying a need. The process, we learn, has at least three aspects, and 
follows the method of cross-classification (sec. 102). [/.v //as so?\ We re¬ 
develop what is to the point; we think of what the future has in store: or • 
we analyse the instance before us. As to the first, w'hen some difficult 
problem presents itself, we attempt to overcome it by bringing the fast to 
our assistance. We consider i^^hether similar incidents have occurred in 
our life or in another’s, so far as our knowledge extends. W'e recall cases, 
And dismiss them if they are not peftinent. .'I’hus w'e let the light of the 
past illuminate the present and the future. 

Again, we may be aware of a problem which vve shall bo compelled to 
face in the future, Wlhat shall we do? We think of what X. will say^ 
what action Y. will take, or how ciitumstances will shape themselves. ^Ve 
picture to ourselves a _ vanety ^of situatiorHi and consider how we shall 
rnodify them by our action. We endeavour to divine all that can possibly 
happen, so that we may be- equal to the occasion. We also consider how 
w e may create conditions favourable to us. 

Lastly, wc have to deal wfSth the' intimate present. We do not now 
wander faj 'ifed wide, fOr the notion to be embodied jn a piece of work 
reejuires ^peated atbption." We stop again and again for a few moments 
to cortSid»;r a problem which requires immediate solution. Or we wish to 

r *'ubject of the Comic, see sdso Fischer,* Veber den IVitz, i889,*'and Bergson, 

Lt Jitre, 1900, which ha-s a bibliography of the Comic. ^ 
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make ourselves well understood, and proceed deliberately to use more or 
less explanatory illustrations. When we thus conjure up the pasty or antici¬ 
pate the future, or move cautiously along in present, we are said to 
employ the imagination, [Observe carefuUyI\ 

Given serious work-a-day reflection, and we at once learn that under the 
peculiar circumstances of our attention mechanisiA, a play of thought is 
certain to result if the situation be appropriate. What we pursue under 
the limitations of effort, we willingly do when restraint is thrown to the 
winds. When purposely summoning up the past, we treat ourselves with 
monkish severity ; the topic in hand brooks no indiscriminate re-develop- 
^ents; and we think only of what serves our end. A time comes, how¬ 
ever, ;/hen no necessities press upon us. We then wander about at will 
over the i)lains of the past. As a child which is bathing in the sea, rushes 
now this wa^ and now that, shouts and splashes the water, bound by no law 
of reason^jr decorum, so we revel in our vivid fancies. Now we laugh in 
imagination, now we are sad, now we arc excited, now we discern a lovely 
face or a fine character, now we travel abroad or revisit the scenes of our 
childhood. Our only purpose is to remain in this restful mood, and we 
use effort only in turning away from what has ceased to be ^ttfactive. The 
series of images is not a firmly connected one, as when re-development 
serves a serious purpose. We make no desperate effort to re-develop 
certain things in preference to others. We do not try to curtail the life of 
a scene, or to dismiss it, because it is wasting our time. Effort of an acute 
kind is absent. We drift, a^nd delight in drifting. The attention me¬ 
chanism, as in all (esthetic activity, is exploiting for its own ends an activity 
otherwise .seriously employed. It w’ants to be occupied \ but not to be 
tired or distressed. [Ee^erimentalip test the working of the imagination.'] 

The future also we are apt to treat dreamily. It is a relief to cut the 
conventional moorings—^ delight to discard rudder and sai4 and leave the 
boat of life to take care of itself. If we cannot attain to a royal crown, our 
fancy depicts us as the rulers of the vrorld. tf the laurel be tardy in coming, 
we see in imagination the whole earth bpw to our genius. If we are scoffed 
at, we dream of the sincere repentance of the scoffers. On the other hand, * 
we worry ourselves pitilessly. Perhaps we are dullards after all Perhaps 
we deserve contempt. Perhaps vre are chasing a phantom. Perhaps we 
are but weaklings. Or, again, in imagination, we successively walk, run, 
climb, soar, delve and grope, {’leasant or unpleasant the mood may be; 
but as long as the thoughts move along readily, and require no marshalling,* 
so long is the attention .satisfied. 

Once more, our own imagination is assisted by those oC^thers. Our 
thoughts are perhaps not Sufficiently prolific ..to satisfy^ our ^mand, so we 
sit down and read novels, biography, histqiy and treasures 

which the community in this way offers are sp. great jffiaf many art: tempted 
to effeminately dream away a lifetime in a harem of fiction.. .,Thelmagina- 
tion, the normal object of which is to assist os in meeting emeiigencies and in 
overcoming difficulties, is degraded into a* purposeless fancy. Instead of 
•• 3 * 
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pleasant rest from arduous labour, we indulge in emasculating lassitude. 
Leisure should be the complement of work; unconnected with work it 
ceases to 1^ lesthetically‘gratifying. 

In conversation, in artistic endeavour, and in all kinds of amateur under¬ 
takings, there is a play of thought. The well shaped sentences which are 
to assist clearness, are often formed fcr the pleasure of forming them. 
The ready response which is to cover our retreat or prepare an attack, 
is cultivated frequently for its own sake. The weighty pronouncement 
which is to help on l^e progress of humanity, is sometimes uttered for 
the sake of complaisance. Metaphor, necessary in primitive life and 
usefql in modem civilisation, is at times employed without ulterior motive. 
\Obserue the process in i]ve creation of metaphors?^ As children play tXschoot, 
so adults play at life and 7 vork. The tools of the pioneers^of humanity 
become our playthings. 

The practical inaagination, owing to the nature of the attenRon, gives 
birth to fancy-winged thought. Every power we develop is, in this 
manner, expanded into a capacity which is of itself desirable, until our 
light-born fantasies appear to us in a shaded or sober light. At bottom, 
they are a continuation of the child’s playfulness. Our imagination roams 
hither and tliither, according to the stage of its development. The spaces 
between the occasions for necessary work must be filled up, and how else 
can that be done except by continuing in play what we began in earnest ? 
Undoubtedly, too, the very play assists us to a limited extent in keej^ing 
the memory fresh and bright jind our various capacities in good order \ 
but, if we are prudent, we shall tiof lay much stress on these secondary 
advantages. Smooth thought, for such is normal thought play, forms a 
doubtful preparation for arduous work. < 

The play of thought in children, which is nc^mally so abundant, finds 
its explanation in the fact that they are incapable of much elTort. With 
them the play has a valui^ble side. They live in the present, and absorb 
the elementary social knowledge of things and their qualities. They learn 
the nature of the world they will have to face. Hence their indifference 
to the most perfect doll which, by reason of its perfection, offers so little 
to the attention, and their preference for a whip 01; a broom. Hence 
their contempt of simh playthings as crowing cocks, roaring lions, and 
other perverse mechanisms wh6se simplicity exasperates them. The 
attention is a born traveller, and, especially with children, hates to be 
‘detained since it has to perform ®n educational mission in the dark 
interior. 

All that higiii. been said of secondary influences when dealing with visual 
forms ^^|>lie8 here. ^We .define attention-determined thought as need- 
saiij^^ 4 evelopmeni which, of diself occupies the attention. 

Plryfuf effor^ nf th'oi^ht is ctUUvated in severapWys. In such games as Miess, neural 

rain is courieJ. Slniilarly many parlour games have a predominantly intellectual 
^haracter. In the same way, we readily pursue fsMrourite studies, though Vhe neural cflbrt 
yviuircd may be considerable. In all these, and related instances, however, the efforts 
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made possess scarcely any value outside the immediate field of application. Ideal intel¬ 
lectual games, which shall rival field sports, are yet to be invented. 

Only space and time have prevented the expansion* of*this important section into a 
chapter. It would be interesting, for instance, to analyse the visual imagination. When 
I attempt to think of a golden mountain, I tend to rc-int^rate some rugged piew of gold 
or some sun-lit mount.iin. I can imagine no golden moun^in similar to the ordinary 
mountains I have seen. So also I canrfbt think of a man whose face hi violet'in eolour. 
On the other hand, I ran imagine printer’s types of all sites and class^ ' ,If.I wish to 
think of a church on a hill with its steeple downward, 1 succeed after.'a.w^e, probably 
by picturing a reflection from a pond or river. With me at least memory supplies 

the imagination, while vaviely in observation is necessary to .give' the’’irmigination 
plasticity to transcend tlic known. Imagination through the medium of language,'where 
varying combinations .arc the rule, prpceeds readily, and organised reacting has made lingual 
thought almost free. Nevertheless, if we compare the diligent kinds of stage plays 
of the same and of various periods, we shall see how the field even of verbal imsgination 
is very mudi restricted, and is in general determined socially. [Some advanced students 
should tnak^ a < lose study of the ncUure of the ima^nation, applying^ of course, all the rules 
meutioutd in src. 1 .{G.] It may be noted in passing that, given all sensations to be funda¬ 
mentally alike (sec. i8o); given a possibility of constructive imagination; given also a 
single sensation ; and imagination could develop the whole world. 

247.—Play. 


It need hardly be said that motor activity is essential to a normal life. 
Without the aid of the muscles, action would be paralysed, the environ¬ 
ment acting on u.s without our being able to react. Yet it is rare for the 
complete wants of ilie muscular system to be.satisfied by our ordinary 
activities, while the child’s work consists * principally in play. Muscular 
e.Kercise of a rational kind stands on a different basis from the exercise of 


the imagiiiiition, for in the latter cage the useful results are, at best, very 
-limited, while in the fofmer, they are often ideally satisfactory. Motor 
play emphatically fits us ffiv motor work. 

'I'hc play of iimsclc i.s not based on the same necessity for continued 
exercise as the play of thought. Tn motor^ctioui we have the alternative 
of rest for a prolonged period, an alternative which is wanting in thought 


jiroper.* Nevertheless, only appropriate and varied employment preserves 
the iihysical tone. If we neglect exercise, the muscles grdw fiabby and ’ 
dwindle, and if oui* work only makes demands on a few muscles,’ these 
alone arc kept in u state of elasticity. So also ovdlr-exercise hds the-un¬ 
wholesome effects with which we have become acquaunted in cfui; '^tudy of 
thought. Muscle play is distii%uished in yet another way frbni <.t!jiOi%ht 
play. We have seen how uniformly strain is disepurag^ 
case, wjiilo we know that physical effort is a sdient 
This is an additional illus^ation of the orgfufip b^^.of 
effort is genial, we greet it with delight; |^ence 

what is pleasant in inotor culture is d 

Two ad^tional differences mor^ver jhusi^tf 

system is normally piore inured ^tp effort' Jdst as 


p^il’^ence 


Two additional difierences mor^ver 

system is normally piore inured ^tp effort' SyM^m. Jdst as 

* We have seen, however, that ^(nh|Aete maseak'!' Inaetivity prodnete almost tmihediate 
sleep (sec. MO). ♦, 
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dreams, through the almost entire absence of effort and of the crilicisnis of 
others, show least rationality^, so the motor system through the presence of 
effort and the criticisms of others is ready for effective action. Our teachers 
can insist upon a physical movement; but in the present state of knowledge, 
they are easily baffled jn matters of morals. If we can once bring ( ontroll- 
able pressure to bear on men’s thinkiifg and moralising, it will become 
possible to teach strenuous thought and noble aspirations, while consider¬ 
able effort will then form a part of thought play (ch. lo). Still, we must 
not forget that unrelieved muscular labour is not pursued for its own sake. 
The strain must never be very gteat or prolonged, and there must be 
variety. Various muscles must be called -into action, and tlie o\ercis*:;s 
must not be monotonous, for a complex organism has to be satisfied in a 
complex fashion. If we could benefit a muscle only by prokmged effort, 
then a set strain alone would gratify us. In motor activity we arc never 
blind to the fact that only what suits the muscle machinery [)roduce.s the 
desired result. Personally we may believe that some curitnis drug which 
we are taking preserves us in health and strengh ; Imt the spectator ’who 
notes the atvence of firmly developed muscles smiles in derision. No 
schoolboy can *lnake his master believe that he is strong when he i»'not. 
In the ages to come the distinction between what we believe ourselves to 
have achieved morally and intellectually, and what we have actually ac¬ 
complished, will be similarly drawn on objective grounds. Perhaps we shall 
then be able to trace the precise elements which rivet,our attention in tlie 
contemplation of a sunset, and‘w^ shall theft know, not only that system 
and change are necessary, but the precise constitution of the system, and 
the w'hole of the particular change. • 

Our definition of attention did not exclude thuscular activities. To 
attend means to perform work, to expend ener|;y, to keep going certain 
portions of our organism. Attention, in the wider sense, embraces all 
activities, though the atftdbu^* of constant and systematically changing 
activity, if we exclude such functions as those of the heart, only applies 
to the central nervous system. This fact/ in itself, assures us that the 
organism varies in the mode of its activitie.s; but not. that it varies arbit¬ 
rarily, or that anything is ever performed without mdchanisin or without 
functioning. Muscle play finds^its justification in the nature of the 
organism in general and of the attention mechanism in particular. When 
our normal bodily activity satisfies the de*Vnand for variety, play becomes 
unnecessary from the utilitarian point*of view, yet even then the attention, 
longing for easy <xcupation, induces men to take to sport, sometin^s even 
to live* move, and have their being in sport. With the normal individual, 
whose bodily occ^upation leaVbs much to be desired, physical sport, in the 
sl^pe of cricket, football rqwiifg or running, is one of»the means of simul¬ 
taneously relieving the attention and exerc^ng the relaxed muscu||ir system. 
The play of*touscies should be defined as m^tor activity which^ of itself 
Accupies the attention^ subject, oficoucse, ta all ^e secondary ct>nsiderations> 
referred to at the end of the sections dealing with visual forpis (secs. 
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248.—A Bird’s Eyk View. 


Given disoontinuou'^ needs and a continuous Attention process and, as 
we saw, .''elf-flet(*ninnc(l activity follows. Also, the lines along which that 
activity develops aie as variou.s, we know, as the forms of our thought, 
while individual differences find •their explanation in social development 
and personal growth. Hence arises our appreciation of forms and sounds, 
of unity in the life of the intellect and the affections, of humour, and of 
intellectual and physical play. 

Howi‘\ei, w'e can make our outlook more comprehensive. With one 
*i'old swei'p of though* we may gain a harmonious view—a view unblurred 
by di\i‘,ions —of the totality of man’s existence. The life of work and the 
lile ot play ,are not then to be looked upon as two unconnected realms 
which dcM'loj) independently of each other. Rather must we see in them 
an organiT whole without break and without cross purposes. Both tend¬ 
encies lo/eilu r, when neither is irrrational, blend into one vivid aesthetic 
p cttiie. 'Hie eager pursuit of wealth, the lust for pomp and luxury and 
domination, the instmct.s which keep us on the level of the ^east and the 
luut'-, the sclll‘.hne^s and ignorance which blind and mulilatc: all these 
make lifi a jairing disconl, setting nun against man, and self against self. 
W h.at IS mote, the evolutionary view which we have adopted, plainly makes 
fin a lile with l.iige jiurposes and a broad horizon, and is opposed to the 
naiiow aslh(ti< lonujition which ignores the onene.ss of work and play. 
'1 o dall) with what is mean, sensual, enervating, selfish, and disconnected 
with a lational ideal is to nuke inipo.ssiblc the higher assthetics which 
t mbr.u e piiipo>i\(' and .se]f-determir\,ed activity. From this standpoint one 
cannot countenance an/'^eveiance of aisthetics from ethics. The man who 
craves fin inloMcants, ft^j- tasty iood, for fine raiment and houses; who 


wcais out a hie in voluptuous and irresponsible ease, is far from deserving 


our emulaiioii. W'hat he admiie.s is out of.relation to life as a whole, and 
is, theiefore, a discord in life’s harmony. jfV conception of beauty which 


is true to itaif, transfigures our being ilS such. It does more than justice; 


lor it not only contemplates life, but expands it. Hence the assthetic 
ideal will go in harness with the moral ideal. Above all things, it will 


ill ip off the ugly vesture in which the body social is clothed, as well as 
remove the imperfections of the indivitfual. It will cause all the arts to 


have a serious aspect. It wiH aim at harmonising and ptuifyuig man’s 
inner w'orld. It will shed brightness and joy everywhere* l<astiy, it will 
not develop at the expense of the larger life. In ^1 our sesthetiQ:.specula- 
tions we must rc-member^ what we have learnt throughbut'this wOrk^ that 
life is an organic whole, and that the aesthetic ideal,^crefdre. 
in harmony with tbu most comprehensive Ideal whi*!^ the^uma]|l mind is 
able to fi^shion. 
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SUMMARY 

To the brim this phial’s filled. 

Its quintessence love distilled. 

249. —The Totality of Existence regarded as Static. 

• 

The contents of thought and action, t.e., what is giyefi, are usually 
classed under such heads as thing, sensation, feeling, desire, volition, 
action, thought, imagination, dreams and memory, and each of these classes 
is usually regarded as more or less rigorously separated from every other. A 
close analysis, however, modifies the prevailing impression; for in search¬ 
ing for the most comprehensive formula, of* the simplest view of things, 
we discover that our clement may be.talcen to be a simplified touch system, 
and also that every appreciable fact—thing, sensation, feeling, etc.—can be 
pictured as a more complicated development or aspect of the almost 
detailless clement or atom we scl out with. That is to say, the differences 
between the various classes mentioned are, for the scientist, secondary or 
partial, and not primary or complete. At tl^ same time we must allow 
that our simplified notions do not simplify ^iags, do not prove that nothing 
but elements exist; but thpy only liear witness that a simplified view of 
what is given, a model view, is possible. ■ ^ \ * 

Coming to detail, we may say that even what is simplest is given in a 
system, and that such systems may be divided into present and post, or 
primary and secondary systems. (j)*Starting out from whatsis; »inplest, 
we have vague, undefined systwns called elementary sensations d<^.feelings, of 
which the feelings of touch, of hunger, of of doubt, .of effort^'of.astonish¬ 
ment, afford examples, and the names of fee^^^aro inte^tetl^ by 

those groups of systems which regularly Some¬ 

what higher in the scale we meet with w^kt;we 

sensations, which ^embrace the senses highest in 

order, we have hearing and sight, of 

These •last two sets of systil^s-—sight and hi^ai^^we^have cal^ ad¬ 
vanced sensations. Any of the above three classes of systems, foniUng as 
they do the simplest things given, we call an Integral, (a) Next in order 
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of complexity, we have a Compound^ where several systems are intimately 
blended, as in the niattef qf ordinary observation. (3) Then we have a 
Complication where, as in association, otherwise unconnected systems 
appear uniformly together. (4) Then a Combination, Avhich consists of a 
train of thought or actiqn. (5) Then systems regarded as exhausted, such 
as objects, e.g., a clock, or notions, e.g,, foyalty, and systems regarded as 
unexhausted, such as a clock as immediately seen or loyalty as immediately 
felt. (6) Then a Connection, which deals with the lines of devolojiment 
possible in any instance?, and is ordinarily called awareness, consciousness, 
knowledge, belief, doubt, certainty, reasoning and judgment. , 

The world .is given in a coherent series, the abrupt tail-end of which iS*- 
termed the Present, and every other portion of which, fitting in somewhere, 
is the Past. On this principle we determine, when necessary, the place of 
a fact in the total series—whether it be imagination, dreaniing,,)llusion, 
simple memory, etc.—by noting what develops or forms alongside of it. 
The secondary series has usually many minor characteristics; a section of 
it is much poorer in detail, is less defined, lacks a distinct environment, 
and disappears more easily than the sections of the primary seiies. To 
this may beaddeH that the secondary scries which, in the first few moments 
after primary observation, merely rivals the primary serie.s, dwinilles gradu¬ 
ally until the given system is completely de-develojrcd or forgotten, />., 
can no more be developed, this de-developing process being only prevent¬ 
able by early and repeated rj“-development. Lastly, iiv the panorama of 
action, thought, imagination anti •dreams, we have an elaboration of 
primary and secondary integrals. * 

The totality of existence, considered* as stationary or static, is within 
itself distinguished only by difference in complexity—integral, compound, 
complicated, combined, connected, and other Systems; or sensation, 
perception, a.ssociation, train of thought, or action, knowledge, all these 
constituting one series in lh<? finaj analysis. Hence we do not acknowledge 
that matter and thought, or body and mind, refer to two mutually exclusive 
qr discontinuous realms, and hence we abandon in psychology such 
notions as Self and Efeergy, which presume to account for the known and 
analysed by systems which are unknown and unanalysed, i.e., by a system 
within a system. The world as givqp is neither chaos nor cosmos, neither 
a disorderly heap of facts nor a symmetrical structure as science i)resents 
it but any of these at different times. Tfie formulations of the under¬ 
standing are as truly part of the world *as is a model of a machine or a 
reflection in a lake. The very sense apparatus which is to explain what is 
given, is itself an integral part of what is to.be explained, and can, there¬ 
fore, explain nothing (ch. 8). ' 

« 

. 25o.-iTiti TpfAWTV OP Existe|ice i^arded as Dynamic. 

As regards changes, the following general statements—to fie further 
defined commend themselves if we take the human bodj^as the con- 
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venicnt type of things. ^V^e are born with certain gradually changing 
wants, or functional tendencies, and with a me;phginism approximately able 
to re-e.stablish equililjrium. The wants may be divided into personal 
(such as distinguish each individual), perennial (such as hunger), periodic 
(such as the child’s love of play), peculiar (such a^ depend on one’s par¬ 
ticular environment), passing (such as depend on passing circumstances), 
and political (such as arc determined by society, climate, etc.) (sec. 156). 
I'hese press for satisfaction, and the process of satisfying them is, in one 
aspect or another, conventionally called action, thought, attention, reason- 
^ing, judgment, deliberation, volition, abstraction, and tlfe like. Owing to 
•the imitations of the mechanism, the process is confined within narrow 
and well marked boundaries, i.e., only a certain quantity of detail is given, 
no more and no less ; whilst awake, sy.stcms arc developing unceasingly; 
and topic^s, like details, tend to be displaced by other topics. For this 
reason, so soon as a topic is becoming detailless, there develops simul¬ 
taneously a s(.‘cond and perhaps a third connected or unconnected topic; 
an(f in ]»ro|)ortioii as a topic is comprehensive, so a fraction of it lends to 
monopolise the whole field of immediate existence. H^ce also the 
quai.dty which ('an be done or thought of at any moment, iS strictly limited 
and rigidly defined fch. 2). I'he i)rincipal conclusion which flows from 
the stale of things ])ictured here is that a struggle ensues between needs, or 
tendencies, as a re.sult of which primary or secondary systems of every 
class are simplifiediind economised to the uttermost, a prdeess culminating 
in the almost entire suppression or elwnfnation of every detail which is 
l)ossibly sui^crlluous and in the .simpTified scheme of things furnished by 
science (cli. 3). 'Pho nature of the mechanism is. responsible for other ? 
consequences, there must he frequent and arduous repetition at 
defined intervals if a syiftem is to be readily re-developed, thought out, or 
pre-developed (c.h. 5); the crudity of the mechanism excludes individual 
genius or precocity and proves all j,reat acljeverfients to be social products 
(ch. 9) ; owing to the difficulty of closely attending, the highest class of 
thought is rare, our ordinary‘thought "being poor in quality,,^while dreams, 
present a chaos wlych is due to the low tone of the organism during half- 
sleep (ch. 10) ; and, lastly, there being a certain best Way of satisfying the 
conditions of tlie mechanism, we obl|iin the various forms of sesthetic 
gratification (ch. II). 

If we turn to the systems as they change, we learn the following (ch. 4 ]. 
No separated sensations or images'* are given in any train of thought or 
combination, there being traceable only a process of .develdptnent which is 
incessantly controlled and guided by existing This pre^ess termi¬ 

nates quickly in proportion as similar process^Kad^re<^e^ it. That is 
to say, the present process is only a slightfy m^ifie^ast^prbcessf'and the 
substanoe and form of that protess.||)ust be, as awhile, given. ‘A motion 
to and fro of the eye, for instance, will yield what is requii^d; or else any 
point in a "system may be developed along given lines; or lastly, excite¬ 
ment resultinj^ from recency, or moods, inclinations, what is well 
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known, or disturbances, may be the factors in chan>;e. Hence while the 
most untrained mortal may^yearn as much as the most highly skilled, to 
solve some subtle problem, the latter only will succeed, because with 
him alone the roads to success are constructed and in excellent repair. 
Needless to add that ^s a consequence of the organic nature of thought, 
innumerable tendencies or inclinations develop in the course of life, the 
growth and simplification of which tendencies remain u.sually unobserved. 
However, all primary and secondary processes satisfy some need or needs, 
and hence systems in- a combination or train of thought are neither 
associated nor do !hey suggest one another; but the need— the striving for 
satisfaction-Tdetermines the development of- any process from mom(jnr w 
moment along the given lines, being always aided by a host of subsidiary 
needs and by the effects of recency and excitement. All comtunations are 
thus equally need-determined, only differing from one another in the 
manner of arraiigement and the degree of complexity. 

In speaking of needs and their satisfaction, and of functional tendencies, 
we have introduced teleological notions, t.e., notions yet complex v^nd 
unanalysed. iT'o avoid possible misapprehension, the process .summarised 
above may be "tiriefly described and illustrated as follows: A contain 
feeling, called that of hunger, develops and persists ; then a certain number 
of changes occur, the end of which changes oniinarily is that the feel¬ 
ing, called that of hunger, disappears. Primary and secondary integtal 
systems are thus^all connected with a centre, forming to^tJie view combin.a- 
tions or trains having a certain, recognisable beginning and a certain 
recognisable ending. The beginning—looked at in the light of the whole 
* process—we call the peed; the changes ensuing we call the process of 
satisfying the need ; and the cessation of the feelin^marks for the onlooker 
the point of .satisfaction. Most generally stated we may, therefore, .say 
that tn a primary or secondary combination the systems arc found to follotv a 
system which persists uniil^certe^n changes supervene^ and that such systems 
do not follenv each other directly. Thi.s means, in other words, that the 
.processes dealt with by psychologies resemble those observable in phy¬ 
siology and not those known in physics. 

351.—Disturbances. 

When something speicially favourable or Unfavourable happens, we have, 
as a consequence, a disturbance of nosmai process. Under such circum¬ 
stances attempts are made, to ease the strain, as through laughing or 
crying, or through removing the disturbance. In these cases we speak 
of pleasure (semi-opppsed j||sturbance) when the disturbance is ultimately 
benefic^I^rid isfed; and w^iAk of pain (opposed di^urbance) when the 
disturbance is ultiindtely liarinful and is strenuously resisted. The sole 
measure of the pleasure-pun is th#'" extent of the disturbance. * The 
accompanying feelings are indifferent in t^jemselves, though ia the lowest 

organisms feelings probably always co-exist with disturbances and disturb- 

• * 
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ances with feelings. Naturally, too, such disturbances are comparatively 
rare, needs, and not disturbances, being the feeders of action, or the 
initiators of systematic change (ch. 6). 

252.—Thk BtjsiNF:ss ov Psychology. 

t 

From the above we conclude that the business of the psychologist is to 
inquire into the following facts: (a) The nature and the growth df needs; 
(/>) the range, (c) the effectiveness, (d) the liability to deterioration, to (f) 
improvement or to (/) breakdown, of the mechanism which is to satisfy the 
needs ; (^'•) the process of satisfying -the needs; and (A) the distinguish¬ 
able. parts of such process. • * 
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assOdatiuhs in .esllietic.s, 485; the 
esthetic slandaid, 485-6; the s-'-ise 
material in esthetics, 492; the inter¬ 
relation of morality and sesth^tics, 501. 
{.SVre also Ueauty.) • * 

Afferent activity, nature and place of, 425- 
8; in dream-life, 436-8, 456 ; thought as 
dependent on aiterent activity, 448; 
aficrent activity and morality, 4^2. 

After-images, mentioned, 192; their nature, 
2IO-I. 

After-sensations, as essential to seltsations, 
56 ; mentioned, 210. 

Aim, as traceable in action, 283, 285, 305; 
clearness of aim, 292. 

An^er, as a mood, 178-9 ; mentioned, 270. 

Animals, psyxholo^y of, mefitioned, 3, 159, 
162, 261; anunals have no general 
memory, 226; deliberation in animals, 
300; genius and the congenital equip- 
iqpn^f animals, 394; animal psy^iogy, 
407, 462-6; the fundamental difference 
^tween jnan and animal, 466. 

Appearance and reality, pmblem of, 324, 
327^ 3^» 369. 


Apperception, as defined by Wundt, 152 ; 
process of apperception referred to, 369. 

Aptitudes, as factors in likes and dislikes, 
251. 

Arbitrary activity, 141-^ 282-6, 308. 

Assertion, will as self-^ 311 - 3 - 

Association, history of the doctrine of, 4-8; 
association as determined by relevant^ to 
a topic, 4; value of the principle of 
contiguity, 40; laws of association as 
stated by Bain, 7; Assodationists and 
IJerbartians, Sjn; nature and critidsm 
^f the theory of association, 141-52 ; the 

• process of association, 141-3; association 
and contiguity, similarity and recency, 
141-3 ; association by contrast, 143-4 ; 
association as development, 144-6; law 
of association as revised, 149; quasi 
associations, 150; associations and moods, 
278; associations as need-determined, 
284 ; theory of assodatJon, 329; bodily 
iy>pecta:(f association, 334; a stable order 
Ss implied in assodation, 355 ; an ex¬ 
perimental study in association, 424 f 
associations in dreams, 438 ; association 
with and without the presence of a pil- 
mary or perceptual factor, 463; the effect 
of experience on assodations in animals, 
466; growffh of associations, 466; assod¬ 
ations in aesthetics, 484,485; mentibned, 

504. 

Attention, nature of, 9, 505: attention 
need not be directed to one object alene, 
19, 77-9; attention and inattention, 45 ; 
sensations, images and feelings do not 
exist apaxt: from attanjdon, 45*7 ; atten¬ 
tion is dependent on stiinaii, 47 ; attea- 
tfon^ as kml ndr^V and lax, 59-60; 

aattastion aa^'psttiwion of details, 6on; 
attention as n stabln,quantity in all men, 
60,46S; the desire to attend, 6l 1 «Bort 
of mtention, 61-2; opinions on tin nat«re 
of attention, 62-3; .critidsm these 

• opInieMi 63; attemion physiolcgieally 
defined, 64; definition Of attention* 64, 
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89; attention as deliberate, 65-6; 
opinions on voluntary and involuntary 
attention, 66; the measure attention, 

» 66-7 ; the focus of attention, 67 ; atten¬ 
tion as compulsory and equable, 670 ; 
attention as almornial, 67-8 ; the subjects 
of attention tend t(j change, 69 ; the de¬ 
tails in a subject tend to Change, 69-70 ; 
narrowing the normal field of attention, 
70-1; expanding the normal field of at¬ 
tention, 71; physiology of attention, 71 ; 
the field of attention, 72; attention 
energy and motion energy pic one, 72-4 ; 
attention and heredity, 74; attention and , 
observation, 75*77‘j attention in habits, 
79-80, 95n; attending to habits, 80; at¬ 
tention in the routine of life, 81 ; memory 
as dependent on attention, 81-2 ; condi¬ 
tions which favour attention, S4-6; 
attention as teleologically determined, 
86, 505 ; the education of the attention, 
87; factors producing changes in the 
field of attention, 87-8 ; general con¬ 
clusions concerning attention, 88; des¬ 
cription of the process of attention, 88-9; 
the liberation o^ attention in habit, 98-9 ; 
attention determines the process of com¬ 
bination or thought, 165-6 ; re-develop¬ 
ment is attention to surviving traces, 
191-2; attention and re-collection, 217, 
226-7 ; attention in interest and effort, 
250 ; attention and moods, 279 ; aware¬ 
ness and attention, 317; its place in 
psychology, 320; partial withdrlLwa^ of 
the attention, 420 ; attention in averagd 
thought, 422; attenticito what we at¬ 
tend fc easy, 424; attention argues 
botlily adjustment, 428; attentional tone, 
428; engrossment of the attention as in- 
tensif)ang vividness, 455; inattention 
leads to sleep, 457; minimal attention 
and spiritualism, 461 ; attention in 
animals, 462-3 ; aesthetics as »attentjon- 
determined, ch. II; variety, com¬ 
plexity, and unity in the beautiful as ^ 
requirements of the attention, 470-1 ; 
the Comic as attention-determined, 492- 
5 ; imagination as attention-determined, 
496-9. 

Attitude, as tending to acntalise itself 

258-9. ♦ 

Auuilc, meaning the term, 195-7; the 
place of auditory ^teros in the memory, 
197-205. 

Automatic ; does a habit evef become auto¬ 
matic? ^>101; aiitcxmatic osaociation, 
»S2* ' i. . 

Average thought, its imperfection, 225, 
422 - 5 * ' . . ‘ 

Awareness, meaning of the term, 82*36 ^ 
mentioned, 243, 266, 295, 504; aware- 
.ness and 'utKltly pioccsms, 24^; atirare* 
nes» knd needs, v 297; awalemms and 
attention, 317. 

A^e, mentioned, 270; awe and effort, 

317. ' 


Bkauty, in visual forms, 468-79; defini¬ 
tion of the bcMUtiful, 468 ; the beautiful 
as rudimentary curiosity, 4680; effort and 
the benuliful, 469; disintcrc.stedness, use¬ 
fulness and pleasure and the beautiful, 
470 ; variety, unity, and gentle effort in 
the beautiful, 470-2 ; familiarity and the 
U-autiful, 473 ; size and novelty and the 
beautiful, 473, 483-4 ; things which are 
ivsthctically indifferent, 477 ; the ques¬ 
tion of taste, 477 ; children and savages 
and the beautiful, 478 ; the borderland 
of the iKiautifid, 479; inference and the 
beautiful, 479-Si ; impressionist and 
realistic art, 479 ; misleading beliefs and 
the beautiful, 481-2; education'-aTiUr 
fashion and the beautiful, 4S2-3 ; skill, 
associations, interests an<l organised re¬ 
action and the beautiful,* 484-5 ; the 
icsthetic standard, 4S5-6 ; the beautiful 
in prose and poetry, 487-91 ; die beauti¬ 
ful in the orator'.^ art, 491 ; the Ijeaiiti- 
ful in music, 401-2 ; the sense material 
in the beautiful, 492 ; the beautiful' in 
the widest son.-.c, 492 ; beauty in thought. 
496-9. {Sec alio . i-'Mhctics.) 

Belief, meaning of the term, 83n ; spen- 
tioned, 164, 217, 312, 504 ; lielief and 
possibility of .achievement, 283, 2S7 ; its 
place in psychology, 320; mislca<ling 
beliefs, 481-2. 

Binocular and monocular vision, described, 
2 II- 3 - 

Bodily movemenl.s as independent of sen- 
s.alions, 57; Ixjdily movements and 

’ ideas, 137 ; bodily movements and feel¬ 
ings, 233; bodily processes apart from 
'awareness, 249; bodily activity and the 
nervous system, 309; the relation of 
mind .and bfdy, 323-4, 333-4; the ex¬ 
amination of the body can tejl us nothinp^ 
about (he outer world, 360 ; thought is 
impossible apart from bodily movements, 
448. 

Brain physiology, some of the more impor¬ 
tant facts of, 25-8. 

CaI’ACITV, as distinguished from emotions, 
inclinations and disturbances, 268-70, 
280 ; caiiacity and effort, 314 ; capacity 
in genius, 417 ; development in capacity, 
42. 

Caricatbre, nature of, 493. 

Qm.se, mentioned, 326, 365; cause and 
effect, 349-51. 

Central activity, nature and place of, 429- 
300. 

Certainty, hid&ning of the term, 830, 
mentioned, 217. 

Change, as essential sensing, 55 ; motion* 
as change, 326; cl^gc as independent 
of selves, 355. ^ • 

Character in the individual, 403-7, 417; 
chluacter os a necessary pr^iduct, 407 ; 
character as Mfennial, periodic, personal, 
peculiar, political and pptsing, 407-9. 
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Chickens do not peck and run on emerging 
from the shell, 4650. 

Child, psychology of the child referred to, 
3, 120, 165, 196; sensations in the child, 
51, 56, 57; early education and the 
child, 107-8, 299 ; the evolution of habits 
in the child, 109, no, 117; a child 
learning arithmetic, 115; childhood’s 
memories, 186 ; evolution of memory in 
the child, 205-7 ; there is in the child a 
strong tendency to repeat, 206; child 
and adult as regards the memory, 229- 
30; callousness in rjiildren, 2780; 
imitation in the child as dependent on 
« development, 293; the child and peri- 
• needs, 294 ; the child and. habits, 

315 ; the child and the problem of mind, 
332 ; the notion of -'pace in infants, 338, 
347 ; the ift)tion of cau'c and effect in 
children, 349 ; childhoo<l and originality, 
397 ; pl^.sticity of childhood, 404, 40S ; 
character in the cliih], 407-8; the de- 
vclopincul of the child's mind, 409-12; a 
method of studying the child mind, 412 ; 
children’s attitude towards toys, 427; 
children and pbiv, 429, 498, 499; 

ht^lucinalioiis in children, 435 ; dreams 
in children, 444, 452 ; instinct in child 
life, 465 ; reason in children, 466 > love 
of food in infants, 469 ; children and the 
beautiful. 478, 4S0, 48211. 

Choice, mentioned, 266, 273, 279, 310, - 
318 ; clioice, as (]»linerl by Wundt, 291 ; 
choice from weaker' motive, 3<^-7 ; de¬ 
liberate choice, 30S; choice and char¬ 
acter, 408. 

Cognition, mentioned, 320. 

Combination, meaning of the term, 39, 41, 
504 ; combination as rfiodified by the 
proce.sses of attention, economisation 
and memory, 165-7. 

Conihii»..tic(tn'eeliiig. meaning of the terms, 
41 ; nienli<ined, 58, 197, 207, 233, 311 ; 
combination feelings are easy to re-ic- 
velop, 198-9. 

Comfot t and localised sen.sationsuf pain, 242. 
Comic, the, as rudimentary malice, 468n ; 
the nature of the. Comic, 492-6; dc- 
fniiiion of the Comit, 493 ; the Comic in 
Shakesfieare, 493 ; the Comic reflects a 
likely situation, 493-4; malice and 
humour, 494; humour as explosive and 
not contemplative, 494; the Comic as 
attention-determined, 494-5; secondary 
factors in the Comic, 495. ’ 

Comparison, nature of, 161-3 ; comparison 
in dreams, 438. 

Complementary image, desciibed, ait. 
Complication, meaning of the term, 39, 41, 

^ 5c 4 ; complication of ideas, ^ 141-3; 
primary and secondary complications, 
143-4^ relative age of coinplic|itions, 

; complications in thought, 155-9; 
socially determined complications, 159; 
compluatilins in the re-developnient of 

the unlike, 386. 

•• 


Compound, meaning of the term, 39, 
41, 504; compound and unit, laah; 
percepts and ideas are compounds, 
I22n. * 

Conation or willing, as defined by Hamil¬ 
ton, 289; mentioned, 320. 

Connection, meaning of the term, 39, 41, 

207, 504- j 

Consciousness, meaning of the term, 82-30 ; 
acting with and without consciousness, 
100; con.sciousness and habit, zl8; 
mentioned, 311, 504; consciousness and 
phenomena^ 369. 

Contemplation, as rudimentary curiosity, 

' 4680. 

Contiguity, association by, 141-52; men¬ 
tioned, 285, 424. 

Contrast, association by, 143-4. 

Counter-connection, meaning of the term, 
164. 

Cross-classification of memories is thought, 
167, 420. 

Dark field of vision, mentioned, 222n. 
{See also Vision.) 

Death, as the end of life. 363. 

De-development, the natUTe and process 
of, 190-1. 

Definition, of hypothes. -, 11 ; of experi¬ 
ment, 34-5 ; of psychology, 38, 296 ; 
of Weber’s law, 53 ; of feeling, 59 ; of 
attention, 64, 89 ; of sub-consciousness, 
San ; of knowing, Sa-Jn ; of habit, 121 ; 
of the. process of complication, 144, 146, 
i'!; 9 ; of tliought, 151 ; of apperception, 
by Wundt, 152 ; of a need, 160, 297 ; 
of generalisation, 165 ; of effort, 166, 315; 
of need-satisfying reaction, 172 ; of sen¬ 
sation, perception and image, by Sully, 
174-5 ' sensation, percejit, image and 
idea, 175 ; of mood, by Sully, I79n ; of 
recency, 181-2 ; of knowing and con¬ 
necting ,207 ; of primary and secondary 
s>.»tems, 209; of positive and negative 
after-images, W Helmholtz, 2 ion ; of * 
J memory, by Gratacap, 2150; of the 
Present, 223 ; of feeling, by Sully, 243 ;• 
of a disturtence or pleasure-pain, 251, 
256; of the object of pleasure and 
pain, 27s ;«of willing or volition, 28S, 

, 312 ; of choice, by Wundt, 291 ; of 
deliberation, 300,; . pf "desire, 302 ; 
of intellection or interconnection, 321 ; 
of systems or developments, 321; ,of 
force, ,326; of motion, 326.; of space, 
337 » <» time;,348of object, 367 ; of 
genius, .401 i ,of d'. delihition, 416; of 
halluanationi; .by, :]^id:ivin,. 43^ of 
dreams,448^ 4^1'of dreams, by 
Sully, U^het|9 gratifleation. 

in ^eiu, ||6 i dt^he l^utiful, 468 ; 
of the Coinicv493 ; of imagjnation, 497, 
408} of play, 506. 

Deliberation, mentions, 266, 395, 312. 

.nature of deliberation, 209-301 j d efm il . 
tion of deliberation, 300; defibemtl 
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action, speech and thought, 421-2 ; the 
place of deliberation, 429. 

’Desire, as idea, 125, 243, 323 ; its place 
in association, 145-6; ouir desires are 
guided and determined by functional 
tendencies and capacities, 247 ; desire 
for pleasure and tear of pain are not 
universal factors, 278 desiring and 
willing, 287; mentioned, 298, 503; 
the nature of desire, 301-2; desires do 
not normally precede an act, 302 ; will¬ 
ing atid desiring distinguished, 302 ; cle- 
iinition of desire, 302; the place of 
desire in psycholo^, 320/ 

Detail, its relation to general fact, 23-5. 
Development of ideas and sensitions, 
144-6; definition of a system or a de¬ 
velopment, 321. 

Discomfort and localised sensations of 
pain, 242. 

Discovery, the process of, ii-2. 
Discrimination and sub-consciousness, 420. 
Distribution of systems, meaning of the 
phrase, ^2. 

Disturliance, meaning of the term, 42, 
280; re-development of disturbances, 
200 ; pleasure tind pain are neither sen¬ 
sations nor feelfhgs, 240-6, 276, 303; 
pleasure-pain is to be identihed with 
a central nervous disturbance, 242, 253, 
275-6, 506-7; the nervous system ami 
disturbances, 246 50; the antecedents 
in a disturbance, 250-1; disturbances 
and aptitudes, 251 ; definition a dis¬ 
turbance, 251, 256; process of dedtiqg 
with disturbances, 253, 277 ; points of 
view in relation to disturbances, 254; 
optimism and pessimism, 254-5 ; dis¬ 
turbances not connected with normal 
needs are ignored, 2540 ; outward ex¬ 
pression in disturbances, 255 ; the 
nature of pleasure, 255; undisturbed 
activity, 256; disturbances^ are not 
always present, 256; the suppression 
of disturbances is hereditarily deter¬ 
mined, 258; minimal disturbances are« 
indifferent, 258; methods of allaying 
disturbances, 259-62; the suppression 
of disturbances through the diversion 
of the attention, 261; n^istaken inter¬ 
pretations of disturbances, 262; habit 
largely decides what sluli -be regarded 
as a distuibance, 263-4; inference as a 
/actor in disturliances, 264; normal de¬ 
fensive activity is free from disturbances, 
265-6; normal thought and action are 
neutral as regards duturhaaees, 266-7 ; 
disturbances and their relations to the 
emotions, 267-714 inabilUy and. dis¬ 
turbances, 267; disturbances as dLstin- 
guished fiom emotions, inclinations and 
c»pa«hy, ^-70; feeling pained, and 
imagpd pain, 271-34 the nature of grief, 
272 ; principles df action are superior to 
' disturbances, 273-6 ; the object of pl^. 
sure and pain defin^, 275 ; conclusions 


as regards tlislurliances, 279-80; dis¬ 
turbances and the process of willing, 
283, 302-5; dillicullies in tracing the 
disturbance factor, 305; choice from 
weaker motive, 305-7; action from 
special motives, 307-8; the place of 
effort in disturbances, 317; the nature 
of disturbances, 320; disturbances as 
fiiiaged, 323 ; disturliances in animals, 
464- 

Division of labour, and monotony, 427. 
Doubt, meaning of the term, 8311; nature 
of doubt, 163-4 ; mentioned, 217, 301, 
3*2, 504 ; dolibt, as imaged, 323. 

Dozing, the slate of, 68. ^ 

Dream.',, nature of, ij. 456, 504, 
sense of position whilst di earning, 56, 
447 ; the slate of die.iming, 68 ; men¬ 
tioned, 74, i56n, 202, 204, 209, 221, 
22 J, 225, 226, 42811, 500, 503 ; dream- 
disturbances, 254 ; whethe-r dieaniing or 
waking we dwell in our own world, 431 ; 
experiments in dre.im.s, 431 - 6 , 446-7; 
llie onene.ss of waking and non-w.il)ing 
images, 433 ; the nature of dream- 
pictures, 433 * drc.ims as forming the 
lowest plane of tl,ought, 436 ; extra- 
organic stimuli in dreams, 436-8 fwhy 
we do not dream aliout important 
matters, 437'8 ; dreams and our waking 
life, 438; intra-organic and efferent 
stimuli in dream.s, 438-41 ; (Ircaius of 
tastes ami odours, 440; dreams by day 
and night, 440n ;*lhe jilace of reason in 
the dfeam-stale, 44 *'3 * intlucncing the 
dream-state, 443-7 ; the ethics of dream- 
hfiJ, 445 • dreams reflect the waking 
t condition, 445 ; on the loss of muscular 
ixiwer and iSen.sibility in dreams, 447, 
466-7 ; the source of tireams, 44S-51 ; 
the place <fi efhirl in dreams, 448-9 ; 
do we always dream in sleep .' 451 ; 

the creation of settings in dreams*, 450-1; 
the possible lends to become actual in 
dreams, 450-1, 456; the history of 
dream;life, 452 ; the ra[ii<lity of dreams, 
452-3 » inanity of dreams, 453-4; 
why mo.st dreamt^ are forgotten, 453 ; 
dreams as prophetic anti syinliolic, 454 ; 
dream liooks, 454; a misinterpreted 
dream, 454 ; vividne.s.s of dreams, 454- 
6; dreams as mainly visual, 455 ; dis- 
tineVon between images and dream- 
pictures, 455 ; memory, reflection, 

* reasoning and moralising in dreams, 
456; provoked dreams. and related 
facts, 456-62. 

Dualism, tbe^iroblem of, 367-70; dualism 
and duality in unity, ^69. 

Duration, as implied in sensing and in 
memoiy, 174. * 

Ec6n5misati 0N, meaning of the ‘term, 
42; seieace ak due to the process of 
ecoiyamisation, f 2 in; soitfe results of 
economisation, 152-3; economisation 
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qualifies the process of combination, 
166-7 ; econombation determines in part 
the nature of thought, 201-2. 

Efi'cct and cause, 349-51; effect, men¬ 
tioned, 365. 

Efferent activity, nature and place of, 
42S-9 ; efferent stimuli in dreams, 438- 
4 *. 456. • 

Effort, nature of, 6i ; occasions when 
effort is present, 6l ; limitations to our 
efforts, 61 ; effuit as exercised in habit, 
95n, 103, 109, 314; reduction of effort 
in habit, 97 ; effort as exhausting work, 
166; effort without awareness, 166; 
effort is an essential in re-collection, 
’2^4*7 ; a great effort defeats itself, 232 ; 
mentioned, 246 ; limits of effort, 247-8 ; 
effort tends, to be dismissed, 250; the 
attention is concentrated when wc are 
makir.g^an effort, 250 ; effort and will, 
2S5 ; effort of will, 311 ; the absolute 
value of felt effort, 313-5 ; effort and 
thought, 314, 418-25, 466; the sense 
o? eilurl, 315-8; normal thinking re- 
<|uires an effort, 316 ; special effort in 
speech, 415, 421-2; complexity in 

tho-!ght and effort, 416, 421-2 ; effort 
in average thought, 422-5 ; thought as 
imptisvitile willioiit effort, 426, 429-30 ; 
etUut as dependent on attcntional tt»ne, 
42S ; effort in the waking state and in 
dream-life, 448-9, 452, 456, 500; ab¬ 
sence of effort leads to sleep, 457 ; 
effort and the Ix-auliful,. 469 ;• genial 
and tiring effort, 499 ; effort and imtigi- 
nation, 500. 

Ego, the, as thinker, 120 ; meaning of the, 
term, 243, 253 ; meaning of “ I,” 309- 
II, 328-30; subject and object, 359- 
61, 309. * 

Elcmentarvjjatfcm, meaning of the terms, 
41 ; nature of, 5S-9, 503. 

Emotile, meaning of the term, 195-7 ; the 
place of emotile systems in the memory, 
197-205. 

Emotion, as idea, 125; the entotional 
factor in association, 148; emotional 
interest, 149 ; the Mature of emotion, 
261 ; the relations of the emotions to 
disturbances, 267-71; emotion distin¬ 
guished from inclination, capacity and 
disturbance, 268-70, 280; emotions as 
unconnected with disturbances, 270; the 
motor aspect in emotion, 270; emotions , 
as persisting, 374 ; emotions as ab^nt 
from absormAg pursuits, 275 ; emotions 
as imaged, 323; emodons^in animals, 
4 ^- 

End (See Aim). 

£nergy, mentioned, 64,^26, 3^3,365, 504. 

Engrossment as pr<^ucing ▼ivtdness, 455. 

Ennui, d>a2ure of, 86 . ^ • A 

Envitoument, its relation to the individual, 
373> 417 i >14 relation to thought, 426. 

Ethics, as a science, 400; ftides*and 
ie.sthetics, $01. 

33 


Evolution, the, of the senses, 356.7. 
Excitement, persistence of,, 74; excite-* 
meiit tarri the development of ideas, 
144-6 ; neural excitement, 178-9; neural 
excitement implies neural momentum, 
182-3 • mentioned, 196, 274, 299; 
action under excitement, 197 ; excite¬ 
ment as absent from absorbing pursuits, 
275 ; the place of excitement, 278, 280, 

. 50s- 

Exercise, with accompanying effort, 97, 
248 ; the place of exercise in the forma¬ 
tion of habits, 102-|; special features in 
» exercise, 103 ; exercise and the growth 
of the memory, 103; superiority of 
judgment over exercise, 103-5; exef'- 
cise memory, 205-6. 

Exhausted system, meaning of the terms, 
4>i 367* 504 ; mentioned, 176, 322, 324, 
330, 33 >. 332 t 35 >. 360, 366. 

Existence, the unity of, 361. 

Expectancy, the inffuence of, 263. 
Experience, meaning of the term, 333. 
Experiment, dchniiion and descripiion of, 
34-5 ; experiment as essential in psycho¬ 
logical inquiries, 35 as applied to 
pleasure-pain and yoTiiion, 35-6; a 
number of experiments ^suggested, 37 ; 
experiment and general fact, 211; ex¬ 
perimental introspection as applied to 
the problem of tree will, 285-6; ex- 
[lerimcnial fallacies, 305 ; experiments 
during dreams, 433 ; experiments as 
es>pnti.il in the study of dreams, 438, 
!;43, 446-7 ; experiments as essential in 
' the sillily of spiritualism, 462; experi¬ 
ments with animals, by Thorndike, 465. 
Explanation, the nature of the process of, 

365-. 

Extension, what has only extension is 
difficult to re-develop, 230-1. 

Exlcnsity, the nature of, 53. 

# ' 

EArifl.TY, mentioned, 365. 
fainting, mentioned, 68. 

Faith cures, mentioned, 257 ; the influence . 
of faith cures. 25S-9. 

Familiarity and novelty, nature of, 217-8. 
Farce, the natu^ of, 493. 

Fascination, the nature of, 302. 
fueling, definition of, 59;.^Iing as a 
connecting link between ideas, 159; 
circumstance alone .determioes the inj, 
ter{»etatioQ of a fwling, 1163; neutaf 
feelings, 175; feeUt^ and images, 
177-8; ,t|te pUt^ qf.reding in the 
memoifiVf «W.-«P5' i S, nqUngi in the 
miu^es ,..of tuucMMtio^ feelings 

as^mpare^ith:biQdily p^i^sses, 233 ; 
platsure .4|e ndth^sensatimm 

nor feelings, 276, 303; fedwags 

as generally ithd«rinood, 242'3 1 f yMAg 
as indifference, 243-6 y* feelings, a^ t||e 
nervous system, 246-50^ 4^3; f«eli]^4 
do not develop when the-nttentkm is 
diverted, 248; theory of innervftion 
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feelings, 293 ; feeling and willing, 305 ; 
warmth of feeling is no guide to the 
strength of a mwtivc, 306; sense” 

of effort, 315-S; feeling as a department 
of psychology, 319-21, S03 • feeling 
of resistance and the thing which re¬ 
sists, 325 : the bodily aspect of feelings, 
334; the feeling of resistance as the unit 
of existence, 354 ; feeling and thought, 
424; a single feeling as representing a 
thought, 425; feeling as present in 
sleep, 43S; feelings as suggesting rapidity 
in dreams, 452. ♦ • 

Feeling tone, mentioned, 53 ; the nature 
of feeling tone, 242-3, 

Felt strain, the nature of, 61-2. 

Force, the nature of, 326; force, as de¬ 
fined by Clifford, 3530. 

Forgetting, the nature and process of, 
190-1. 

Four-dimensional space, the problem of, 
342-3. - 

Free-will, the proViIem of, experimentally 
investigated, 285-6; the problem of 
freedom discussed, 351-2. 

Functional readiustment, mentioned, 152. 
Functional tendcicics, the influence of, 
249-50, 284 $ functional tendencies as 
equi\a1ent to needs, 247, 2S0, 321 ; 
functional tendencies as motives, 307. 
Fury, the nature of, 270. 

Future, the, as imaged, 356. 

General facts, their relation it) details, 

, 23-5 ; as an aid to memory, 237 ; gtfhe- 
ral fact.': and primitive science, 302. * 

(General ideas, the nature of, 128-9, *93- 
Generalisations, the nature of, 164-5, 365 ; 
their place in ob-servation, memory and 
thought, 237, 463- 

Generic ideas. General Ideas.) 

Geniu-s, ob.stacIes to, 393-7 : inherent limi¬ 
tations of genius, 393-4, 505^ genets and 
preccKity, 394; the genius theort as a 
useful .social convention, 396; organise^ 
reaction in genius, 396; needs and 
genius, 396-7; men of genias, 397*405 ; 
genius in painting, architecture, ma¬ 
chinery, astronomy, scientific method, 
religion and morality, 397-400; the 
ability of the man of genius, 400-I ; 
genius and environment, 400-2; men 
^ of genius and imbeciles, 401; definition 
of genius, 401; insanity and genius, ^ 
402-3; the nature of genius, 417; 
congenital susceptibility , in genius, 

4 ^ 5 * ’ 

</rie^ the nature of, 256, 272. '* ^ 

Habit, it/ nature yet unexamined,* 8-0; 

mentioned, 74; the bisto^ of a habit, 

. 91-2; Iquivalent terms for the word 
hatat, 910; memorising the facts in 
^ establishing a habit, 92-3; casual diffi- ' 
cullies, 92-3; the memorising of efforts, 

93 > process of simplification in the 


formation of a liabit, 93-7 ; the place 
of appropriate exercise in habit, 97 ; the 
liberation of attention energy in habit, 
9S-9; does a habit ever become auto¬ 
matic ? 99-101 ; the absence of sensations 
inhabit, 100; habit and memory, IOI- 2 ; 
the place of judgment in habit, 103-5 ? 
(the slow growth of habit, 105; why it 
is difficult to influence a habit, 105-7 ; 
the prevention <ifbad habits, 107; early 
education and habit, 107-8 ; each habit 
is based on other habits, 108- ro; the 
growth of ability, no; each habit forms 
a basi.s fur other liabits, iio-i ; the 


nature of a habit, 111-4, 505 ; ti.insitory 
habils, Ii2n; the jdace of repetiii«»rSr. 
habit, 113; all thought ])artake.s of the 
nature of habit, 114-20; habits divided 
into specific and non-specific, 118-9; 
habits as yielding insight into the nature 
of thought, 119-20; habiflf and the 
method of inquiry in psychology, 120; 
the scope of habits, 120; tlie explanation 
of habits, 120-1 ; science is due td' the 
process implied in habit, 12111; habits 
as the ba.sis of thought, 167-9; oiganisms 
exemplify bundles of habits. ; re¬ 
cency as a liabii, 181-2; h.abit conlnls 
desires, 247 ; habit paitly determines 
our lines of activity, 249; a mistaken 
interpretation of habits, 262 ; habit 
largely decides wh-il shall be reg.-irdcd 
as a disturbance, 263-4 ; habit as re¬ 
tarding apd assisting activity, 267-8; 
inhibition as organised, 274 : habit, 
needs, excitement anti thought, 278; 
^ habit, lielief and jK).ssibility, 2S3 ; the 
effect of qpr volitions is determined 
organically, 287 ; subtle thought and 
simple ae^s are both organised, 293; 
particular actions are a sign of p,\rticular 
habits, 299 ; habits ana lubn'^es, 306, 
307; habits as unreal, 311 ; habit and 
effort, 313; habits and re^pon-sibility, 
314-5 : the place of habit in psychology, 
320 •, habit and character, 329, 404, 
417; habit and genius, 396; organised 
reaction and language, 413-7 ; the place 
of habit in aesthetics, 484-5, 
Hallucinations, expetimenially induced, 
433-6 ; the natural history of hallucina- 
tiqns, 435 ; hallucinations and the state 
orwakefulness, 435-6 ; hallucinations in 
dreams, 449, 456; lialluci nations dis¬ 


cussed, 456-62. 

Heredity and attention, 74; heredity and 
evolution. l^; heredity and the pro¬ 
cesses implied in disturbances, 275; 
inherited inclinations, 280; hereditary 
tendencies and ijceds, 297, 431. 

Horror, the nature of, 270. . 

Humour. (.Sir^ Comic, the,). ^ 

Hypnagogic ballacio^ons, mehtioned, 

lIy()notinn, menUoned, 68*433. 

HypothesM,- the uses |ijtd toe limitations 
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of, 10-4, 370; definition of the term, 
by Volkmann, ii ; mentioned, 211. 

InnA, its implications, 122-3 ; the time 
occupied in the development of an 
idea, I22n; richness and poverty of 
detail in an idea, 123 ; the material of 
ideas, 124-5; desires, volitions, en*>- 
tions and thoughts as ideas, 125 ; ideas 
which are generally overlooked, 125-6, 
420, 422 ; word ideas as such, 126 ; why 
ideas tend to have little content, 127 ; 
ideas reflect individual situations, 127 ; 
the nature of general ideas, 128-9 ; ideas 
* cannot be stored, 134 ; ideas sye one 
\sitn sensations, 136-7; ideas are one 
with bodily processes, 137; trains of 
ideas, 137-04 the scope of an idea, 139- 
40; the complication of uleas, 141-4; 
development and excitement, and ideas, 
144-6 : trie classification of ideas, 145-6 ; 
iileas as conceived by associationists, 
jjp, 174-5 ; restricted to one 

i(Iea at a time, 154-5 ; feelings as con¬ 
necting links between iileas, 159; ideas 
’ and moods, 279 ; ideas are confused in 
the Jrcam state, 448. (.SVv also Images.) 
Identity, its place in association, 145 ; the 
law of identity, 350. 

Idco-motor theory, icferred to, 259, 305 ; 
as ex}xninded by Hain, F'ere and James, 
289 ; criticism of the theory, 291. 

Illusions and hallucinations, 436 ; the 
place of illusions, 504. • 

Images, their .sources in nerve-endings, 
49-50 ; the nature of an image, 174‘S» 
207-8; images do not resemble photo- • 
graphs, 192 ; images are •*‘on exhausted, 
193-5 ; simultaneous sensing and imaging, 
196-9 ; motion as imaged, §03-4 ; third 
di menaioftJ-ji^ged. 203; well known 
and recent images, 220-1 ; vividness 
in images, 220-2, 455 ; complcmc-nliry 
images, 211; dim and illusory images, 
213-S, 305 ; images generally lack a 
setting, 221 ; pain as incited, *272-3; 
aims as imaged, 292^ minimal images, 
316, 461; sight, as abjective, reflected 
anrl imaged, 322-3; images as three- 
dimensioned, 323 ; desires, volitions, 
thoughts, etc., as images, 323 ; images 
and nature, 356; the incompletcnvs of 
images in average thought, 424; single 
images as representing thought, 425; the » 
.study of dream-images, 433 ; the one¬ 
ness of waking and non-waking images, 
433 ; distinction between jpiages and 
dream-pictures, 455> (Set also laea.) 
Imagination, during the state of waking 
and dreaming, 1^-4, 441, 466; its place 
in the world series, 209, 504; ima^na- 
tion ragiffded as unreal, 311; mentioited, 
355* 5^3 > imagj^tion as transmuting 
sensations, 490-6} imagination ani^ re- 
- tinal vision, 446; imagination an^d 
dream-imagery, ^50; the rapidity of 


S»5 

the imagination explained, 452; ira^- 
nation as rudimentary thought, 4680; 
imagination as attentiem-determined, 
496-9; the business of the practical 
imagination, 496-7 ; definition of im¬ 
agination, 497, 498 ; imagination as a 
play of thought, 497*9; novels, bio¬ 
graphy, history and poetry, 497*8; 
imagination follows the line of normal 
activity, 497-8; the value of imagination, 
498; the power of imagination, 499. 

Immortality, the problem of, discussed, 

363-4- 

Impulsion, meaning of the term, 42. 

Inability and disturbances, 251, 267-8, 
276 ; inability and effort, 314. 

Inattention and attention, 45 ; inattention 
as leading to slee}), 457. 

Inclination, meaning of the term, 42; 
mentioned, 250, 279, 280, 282,' 308, 
505 ; inclinations distinguished from 
emotions, capacities and disturbances, 
268-70; inclinations and disturbances, 
274; the inclination to remove dis¬ 
turbances, 277 ; irrational organised in¬ 
clinations, 298 ; inclinatgins and motives, 
306 ; inclinations in a«imals, 464. 

Indifference, feeling as, 243-6; normal 
activity is free from disturbances, 266-7. 

Indifferents, mentioned, 196. 

Individual, his relation to his environment, 
373* 417 ; individual character, 403-7; 
the evolution of the individual, 409-12. 

Infan*. {See Child.) 

^Inference, as a factor in disturbances, 264; 
in tusthetics, 479-81. 

Inhibition, the place of, in disturbances, 
253-4, 266, 280 ; the nature of inhibition, 
256-7 ; the influence of inhibition, 258, 
263, 265 ; inhibition as paralysed, 268 ; 
inhibition as organised, 274. 

Inner and ogter, meaning of terms, 333. 

Inncr^lion, the theory of, 293. 

In.sanfly .and control, 2670 ; insanity and 

• the ego, 328 ; insanity and genius, 402- 
3 ; nature of insanity, 433 ; dreams and 
insanity, 437. 

Instinct in children and animals, 465. 

Integral, meaniug of the term, 39, 40, 503. 

Iiuellcct, meaning of the term, 319-21. 

Intellection, definition of, 321. 

Intensity, the nature of, 51; rejection of 
the word, and the propos^ substitutes# 
52; intensity in attention, 6on; intensity 
in feelings and sensations, 264; in¬ 
tensity in, disturbancoi, 273, 303; in¬ 
tensity of effort, 313. 

Interconnecting,or reasoning, mentioned, 

96^166. V 

Interest, and fill^niio^ 86; interest in 
habit, 95n ; the nature ofint^est, 250; 
interest and disturbances, 261 ; saen- 
tioned, 278, 27^; tlft effort iactor in 
inysrest, 317; interest and memoty, 
403-41 interest and the environment, 
405. 
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lotiospection, the problem of, 15-20; 
introspection is practicable, and essential 
to a science of mind, 15 ; introspection 
and retrospection are one, 19; conditions 
of easy introspection, 19, 23; passions 
and dreams are o{)en to introspection, 19; 
roles of introspection, normal,” 21 ; 
“be minutely observant,” 23; intro¬ 
spection under excitement, 22; intro¬ 
spection is only a form of observation, 

23; the nature of experimental intro¬ 
spection, 34-7; experimental introspec¬ 
tion, 152, 171-2; experimental intro¬ 
spection and a free will, 285-6; men 
tioned, 286. 

Intuitions, the nature of, 213-5. 

Involuntariness in bodily and mental work, 
73, 294, 296, 310. 

j0DG.\fENT, its place in habit, 103-5, 24S ; 
the growth of judgment, I15; its re¬ 
lation to disturbances, 262 ; its place in 
choice, 308; its place in psychology, 
320, 504; judgment as imaged, 323 ; 
its place in dreams, 452, 456, 466. 

Kin/ESTHETIC equivalents, mentioned, 
293 - * 

Knowing, meaning of the term, 82-30, 
504 ; knowing as distinguished from re¬ 
developing, 207. 

Knowledge, the method of its growth, 
76-7; knowledge is mostly a social 
product, 159, 295, 4C0, 420, {26, 464, 
480. - t 

I 

Language ; word ideas as such, 126; 
words rich and poor in meaning, 126-7 > ' 
speech and thought, 130-x ; words are 
only visual, audile, or motile images, 
131 ; the nature of language, 138-9; the 
language of the adult, 153-4; words 
are readily re-instated, 165 ( thinking in 
words, 204-5 J why sentences art diffi¬ 
cult to re-collect, 231 ; words and voli¬ 
tions, 282, 283-4,294, 300; the presence; 
of verbal images in re-developing what 
is unlike, 286; verbal aims, 292; growth 
of language in the child, 410-2; the 
acquisition of language, 413-7; the build¬ 
ing op of sentences, 414-6; deliberate¬ 
ness in speech, 421-2. 

Leisure, only rational as the complement 

4 of work, 497-8. 

Life and no life, 361-3; life u on or^ic «. 
whole, 501. 

Listening, as a au» effort, 317. 

Localisation systems, tnenttoned., lySn, 
201, 203; description of the process, 



comfort. 242. 

' Logie, as a matter of temperament, 351. 

.wMan, as primarilv a i6cial being, 405-6. 
Matter and mind, the relation of, -3I4-6, 
3 ^ 7 -JOt 504» mentioned, 365. 


Memory, as a iwor copy of observation, 
19; as dependent on attention, 81-2; 
instantaneous memory, 92n ; memory is 
always the outcome of teleological effort, 
95n; memory isassisted by interconnection 
in thought, 96 ; difficulties as regards the 
memory in habits, loi-2 ; memory and 
rexercise, 103; memory tests, 103; re-pro¬ 
duction of motion and detail, 131-3 ; the 
memory contents dwindle, 134; memory 
and recency, 142 ; words as easily re* 
memliered, 165 ; the process of coinbin- '' 
ing as a fnmi of memory, 167, 496 v 
primary systems imply re-collection, 173- 
0 ; the memory continues faithiul amV 
complete for some time, 176-8 ; thtfRise 
of sudden re-collfection, 179-81; recency, 
neural excitement and nejjral momcnluiii 
as factors in memory, 178-83; the 
memory fades slowly but surely, 184-5 ; 
the slow growth of the memory, 185 ; 
cramming, 185-6 ; we forget most things, 
1S6-90 ; our earliest re-collections, iSb ; 
re-collections of a life time, 180-7 • 
memories survive by repealed revival, 
j88 , 505 ; memories live for about two 
years, 189 ; the process 0/ for{j7lting, 
190-1 ; memory is attention to suiviving 
traces, 191-2 ; recognition is esisier than 
rc-collection, 192 ; there are no fixed 
and complete images, 192-3 ; the time 
taken in re-develojiing, 193 ; classes of 
memories, l95-7«; the matter of memory, 
l97-«o5 ; the m.olter of memory and 
sensation is one, 200; motion as imaged, 
203-4 ; thinking m words, 204-5 ’> Ibe 
gniwth of the memory, 2057; re¬ 
developing /iistinguished from knowing, 
207 ; the elements of memory, 207-8 ; 
the natur«;of a perfect memory, 208-9 ’> 
recognition without re-^Qllcction, 208, 
463 ; memory and reality cln^liguished, 
209, 335; after-images, 210-1 ; the 
superiority of after-images over ordinary 
images, 210; dim and illusory images, 
and Intuitions, 213-5, 420,422; >n<^niory % 
as organised, 215-7 ; novelty and famili- | 
arity, 217-8; jpnperfect re-collection,'* 
218-9 : re-collection is partial, 219 ; why 
the memory leans forward, 219-20 ; 
vividness is no test of objectivity, 220-2; 
well known and recent images, 220-i; 
images generally lack a setting, 221 ; the 
waiung of the images, 222; the Present 
distinguished, 222-4; we do not re¬ 
develop eveiythiim, 224; eiTort is an 
essential jp memory, 224-5 • monotonous 
activity and memory, 225; a general 
memory sctfcely exists outside a de¬ 
veloped society^ 226; the evolution of 
the memory, 226; repetition and 
memory, 226; effort in rwcglleetion 
must be intermittent, 226-7 ; the old in 
the new, 228; the advantage of direct 
oftseivation, 228; what has. only ex* 
tension is difficult tq|ift-dcvelop, 230* f; 
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colours, figures, proper names, and 
sentences are difficult to associate, 230- 
I; the physiological aspect of memory, 
231-4* 3341 the cultivation of the 
memory, 234-9; the problems of the 
memory, 234-5; general forgetfulness, 
238; the nature of the n>emory, 239, 
503, 504; trying hard to re-mem^r 
something, 316; matter, memory and 
thought form one plane, 325; our 
memory and our individuality, 33on; 
memory in different minds, 359; the 
limitations of the memory, 403-4; in 
dream-life the memory is confused, 
9 448-9; memories alone change in dream- 
• ‘II'' 452; the swiftness of re-develop- 
ment in dreams, 452-3 ; images and 
dream - pictures distinguished, 455 ; 
memory in (heams, 456 ; memory in ani¬ 
mals, 463 ; the various forms of memory, 
463 ; Masoning as need - determined 
re-development, 481 ; imagination as 
strengthening the memory, 498. 

Mental activity, the theory of, 352-3. 

“ Mental Science,” referred to, 259. 
Mentals, meaning of the term, 195-7. 
Metaohor, its place in thought and 
imagination, 498. 

Method, the nature of scientific and 
unscientific, 9; examples of method, 
24-5 ; rules of method, 26-7 ; method as 
applied to the study of pleasure-pain and 
effort, 29-30; the growth of method, 
116;'the psychological methoi^ 120; 
general methods in thought, 155-9: 
methods employed in solving problems, 
156-7 ; method applied tu the study of 
after-images, 210; method applied t(f 
observation, memory an<f thought, 234- 
9; inference, 264 ; meilmd as applied 
to the investigation of the will, 299; 
a daffgiW‘**i(r be guarded against, 304; 
method as applied to minimal sensations 
and minimal images, 316 ; method in 
science, 319, 364-5; method applied to 
the problem of matter and mind, 322n ; 
the absence of method, 351; the scientific 
method, consciously applied, 399; a 
method of studying the child mind, 412 ; 
the scientific method in psychology, 447. 
Mind and body, the relation of, 323-4, 
370, 504 ; mind and matter, the relation 
of, 324-6, 367-70, 504; the natflre of 
mind, 330-2; mentioned, 365. 
Momentum, the neural nature of, 1S2-3 ,' 
momentum distinguished from other 
states, 280; mentioned, 420. 

Monism, the moblem of, 367*70 ; monism 
and parallelum, 3^, 37a 
Monocular and lunoculu vision, described, 
211*3 i mentioned, 339. 

Monotoiw in movement excludes |ensa- 
iionS, 55 ; monotony and memory, 225 ; 
monotony mdaoes sleep, 425; monotony 
in Ute division of labour, 427. • 

Moods, the nature of, 179; moods largely 


determine the drift of thought, 276-9; 
depressing and spirited moods, 278; 
moods ai^ the various Stages of life, 
279; nfemioned, 420, 505. 

Motile, meaning of the term, 195-7 ; the 
place of motile systems in the memory, 
197-205. 

Motion, as sensed, 203; as imaged, 203* 
4; the nature of motion, 3TO-7; the 
“ sense " of motion, 327. 

Motives, the nature of, 250; mentioned, 
252, 266, 312; choice from weaker 
motives, 305-7; needs are the real 
motives, 307; action from special 
motives, 307-8. 

Motor aspect in emotion, 270. 

Muscular activity as a part of brain 
functioning, 233n; the muscular strain 
as an essential in sensing and thinking, 
428, 499 ; the muscular tone is lowerra 
in dreams, 456, 466; motor activity as 
attention-determined, 499-500. 

Music, the aesthetic aspect of, 492; the 
music of birds, 492. 

Natural selection, referred to, 160, 172, 
174, 258, 275, 277. # 

Necessity, mentioned, 3te6, 349-51. 

Needs, meaning of the term, 42, 297; 
satisfaction of a need, meaning of the 
phrase, 42 ; the presi^re of needs, 57 ; 
mentioned, 82, 109, 127, 168-9, 

308, 420, 429, 431 ; needs in habits, 

' 101 thought represents the satisfaction 
needs, 151-2, 463; continuity of 
thought as due tu needs, 159 ; the origin 
of needs and their classification, 160-I; 
only a strong need overcomes obstacles, 
166: secondary needs, 169-70; needs 
determine our lines of activity, 249, 505, 
506; needs, and not disturbances, 
account for activity, 250-1, 252 ; pains 
wMch aae not connected with normal 
n^ds are ignored, 2540 ; the suppre^ion 
of disturbances iS du,e to hereditary 

* needs, 25S; minimal 'disturbances do 
not interiere with needs, 258 ; needs as' 
supported by excitement and by the 
necessity for being active, 278-9 ; needs, 
belief and possibility, 283; periodic 

• needs, 284, 294, 329-30, 407-8; the 
classification ofn^s, 2^, 294-5, 4o8*9 i 
needs determine the will, 286; the nature 
of needs, 296-7, 506; we arc net 
necessarily aware of our needs, 297 ; 
definition of needs, 297 ; needs are die 
real motives, 367; needs and values, 
310; psycholt^y only ,kaowa ,of needs, 
319; ^ychdogy is the science' of needs, 
3*1 i the as-the centre of needs, 
3291 the wdily Aspect of deeds, 334: 
needs an^ genius, 396*7 ;• needs aiM 
charar^cr, 407*9; needs and association, 
<|^;^need6 in drekm-life, 4491 dis- 
nnetive needs in men and msim^ 4(ki* 
4; obstacles to the satis&ctlon of needs. 
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466 ; the place of needs in attention- 
determined activity, 468, 469. 

Negative case, the, meaning of the phrase, 

238. ‘ 

Nervous system, the, and bodily activity, 

309- 

Neural, appertaining to the brain. 

Neutral activity, nature of^ 266-7. 

Notion, meaning of the term, 41, 367. 
Noumena, the nature of, 327-8, 352, 3560, 
369-70. 

Novels, why they are read, 497. 

Novelty and familiarity, the nature of, 
217-8; their place in esthetics, 473, 844. 

Object, meaning of the term, 41, 367. 
Observation, the nature of the process of, 
20; observation as systematically applied, 
25-30; observation and attention, 75 ; 
ob.«ervation is teleologically determined, 
*33» *95 5 ob.servation as essentially 
organised, 192-3; correct observation 
is the art of the speci.nlist, 194; obser¬ 
vation is guided by previous okservation, 
194; the primary and secondary field 
of observation arc alike in extent, 203, 
42S; the advavtage of direct observation 
in the storing of the memory, 228-g; the 
value of direct okservation, 235; obser¬ 
vation of the process of thought, 423-4 ; 
observation of familiar thoughts, 424n. 
Old age, mentioned, 196, 294. 

Opposeil disturlrance, meaning of the 
phr.ase, 280; mentioned, 303, 318. 
Opposite case, the, meaning of the’phtavt, 
237 - 

Optirnkm and pessimism, discussed, 254-5. 
Orator, the art of the, and the beautiful, 
491. 

Order, the nature of, 348-9. 

Organised activity, meaning of the phrase, 
91 - 

Organised reaction, meaning of#'be phrase, 
gi. (.Stv also Ilabit.) *, 

Org.vnised systems, meaning of ilic phrase, 
42; scnsatioih.s as always given in* 
• organised systems, 56. 

Organised trend, meaning of the phrase, 

91. 

Other minds, 357-9. * 

r 

Pain. [See DLsturlinnce.) 

Pain nerves, allege<l existence of, 245. 

IViin sensations and other sensations, 242. 
Parallelism, theory of, criticised, 172, 331, 
333 - 5 . 369. 370. 

Parrots, as talking anconnectedly, 2840. 
Part-connection, or belief, meaning of the 
term, 164, 217. ^ 

Pa.ssing needs, described, 284, 295, fjog, 

« 505- • 

past, as imaged, mentioned, 356. 

Peculiar needs, describcil, 284, 2«, 505; 

‘mentioned, 409. * ^ 

''. 3 %cept, or to perceive, meaning of ihe 
terms, 41, i22n. 


Perception, the nature of, 174 - 5 . 504 - 
Perennial need.:, described, 284, 294,'408, 
SOS- 

Periodic needs, described, 284, 294, 329- 
30, 407-8, 505. 

Persistence in nature, 355-6. 

Pcr.-.onal needs, 284, 295, 408-9, 505. 
Personality and ihc freedom of the will, 
567n. 

Pessimism and optimism, discussed, 254-5. 
I'hantasms, llic nature of, 433-6; discussed, 
456-62. 

Phenomena, the nature of, 327-8, 352, 356, 

369. . 

Physical and p^ychical^ distinction betwcenif 
358-9. ^ . 

Physical science aivl matter, 324; the re¬ 
construction of phy.sical science, 330; 


physical science and psychology, 366-7. 

Phyi-iological psychology, its present state, 

9 - ’ 

Physiology, yet of little use to psychology, 
45n; attention as ph)si..logically defined, 
64 ; the physiology of attention, 71, geS •, 
the physiology of thought, 145; the 
physiological aspect ot iiieniotj', 231-4; 
the physiology of pleasure-pain, 24011. 

I’lay, nature of, 499-500 ; motor aclifniy as 
essential to thought and action, 499; 
definition of play, 500 ; woik and plav, 
501. 

Pleasure. (See Disturhance.) 

Points of view, their relation to needs and 
disturlianccs, 254-5. 

Political needs, described, 284, 295, 505 ; 
mentioned, 409. 

Power, meaning of the term, 353; 

' mentioned, 365. 

Present, the na’iure of tlie, 222-4. 

Presentations, criticism of the theory of, 
134-6, 332-^3 ; mentioned, 173, .369, 428, 
429. 


Primary systems, meaning of the terms, 
40, 203; the matter of primary and 
secondary systems is one, 2cx3-1; primary 
and secondary systems distinguished, 209. 

Principles of action a.s overruling dis¬ 
turbances, 273-6. . 

Prose and poetry, the aisthelics of, 4S7-91 ; 
prose and poetry distinguished, 490-1. 

Psychical and physical, distinction between, 

358- 

Psycllblogy, recent employment of the 
term, jn ; the foundations of present-day 

> psychology examined, 3-10; reflective 
and physiological psychology are unsatis¬ 
factory, 9; approaches to the study of 
psychology^ 14-51 psycholt^ as a 
practical subject, 30-3; definition of 
pj^chology, 38, 2^, 366; the extent of 
the literature orpsychology consulted, 
38: a new psycholc^ical terminology, 
39-42; psychology and analysis,' 275 ; 

286; what 


ptydholo^ and $ free wi, 
psychology treats of, 
paychology individualistic ? 3U; the 


nj}, ! 
^ 7 , 


507; B 
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dangers of a popular psychology, 313; 
the tripartite division in psychology 
examined, 318-21; psychology as the 
science of needs, 321; psycholc^y and 
physical science, 366-7 : general psy¬ 
chology, 366. 

Psycho-physics, referred to, 9, 720, 259; 
the theory of psycho-physical |)arallelism 
discussed, 333-5; psycho-physical ftie- 
thods criticised, 447. 

Quality, the nature of, 53, 

Quantitative psycholog>-,, 31-4 ; criticism 
of, 32-4, 447 ; quantitative and qualita¬ 
tive psychology, 447. 

Races, psychology- of, referred to, 3, 261, 
Rage, lueniioned, 270. 

295. 407, 482, 491 - 

Read, the process in learning to, 220. 
Reality, ^hc place of, in the world series, 
209 ; vividness is no test of reality, 220- 
2; appearance and reality, 324, 327-8, 
9 S 6 n. 

Reason, objection to the term, 353 ; the 
place of reasoning in the dream-slate, 441 - 
3 : reason in animals, 465; reason in 
children, 466 ; the nature of reason, 466, 
504 ; reasoning as need-determined re¬ 
development, 4S1. 

Recency, mentioned, I41, 144, 149, 153, 
279, 2.S3, 420, 505; the problem of 
recency, 142-3; the nature of, 181-2; 
recency memory, 2 ( 56 ; recency in dreams, 
439-40, 449-50. 456. . . • 

RccognilKjn, us superiority over re-col-, 
lection, 192 ; mentioned, 194, 207; 
recognition memory, 206; recognitim 
without re collection, A)8, 463; recog¬ 
nition as dependent on stability of 
chaiacter, 406; jiriniary^and secondary 
recivgi^iftitrdistinguished, 463. 

Relations, the nature of, 365, 

Repetition, tendency to, in children, 206; 
its place in the process of re-cullecliun, 
226, 234 ; mentioned, 232. , 

Representation, the term as used by Ward, 

175- . 

Resolutions, the natufc of, 950; mentioned, 
305 - 

Resolves, mentioned, 246, 312; the 

limitations to resolves, 247 ; resolves, as 
an item in an organist series, ^9 ; the 
nature of resolves, 301. 

Rest, as excluding all sensations, 55. - 

Retrospection as a psychological method, 
„ *5» retrospectiqn is introspecti*n, 19, 
Rules, to be applied observation, 
le-collection and thought: opposite case, 
negative case, rule of degree and rule of 
variety, 237-8. * 

SciftN^E, as due to the process of econo¬ 
misation. 12 in ; the attitude of science, 
364 ; our notions of existence, 5P3-4. 
Secondary systems, meaning of the phrase, 
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40, 203; the matter of primary and 
secondary systems is one, 200-1, 3a4n ; 
primary and secondary systems dis- 
tinguijtiA, 209, 323; the primary and 
the secondary field alike in extent, 222. 
Self, the nature of, 310-1, 328-30, 504. 
Self-determined change, meaning of the 
phrase, 42. , 

Semi-advanced systems, meaning of the 
phrase, 41, 59, 503. 

. Semi-connection, the nature of, 163-4. 
Semi-oppo.sed disturbance, meaning of the 
phrase, 280 ; mentioned, 303, 318. 
Sensations, tHe beginning or the threshold 
' of, 47-9; passing effects of casual 
sensations, 48; sensations arc absent 
when the attention is diverted, 49 ; the 
sources in nerve-endings of sensations 
and images, 49; the sense problem, 
50-7; sensations in the child, 51, 409- 
10; sensations are said to possess 
intensity, quality, feeling lone, extensity 
and duration, 51 ; the term intensity is 
not easily applied to sensations, 52 ; the 
common factor in sensations, 53 ; sensa¬ 
tions have no primilivequalityofextensity, 
55; six important coijiclusions as to the 
nature of sensatiun.s0 55-7 ; classification 
of sensations into elementary, semi- 
advanced and advanced systems, 57-9, 
249. 5*33; absence of sensations in habits, 
100; sensations arc one with images, 
136-7; sensations do not come first in 
psycholc^y, 173 ; sensations, as defined 
, Ly &uily, 174; the nature of sensations, 
174-S, 207-S, 503 ; the matter of sensa¬ 
tion and memory is one, 200 ; pleasure 
and pain are neither sensations nor 
feelings, 240-6, 276, 303 ; sensations and 
feeling tone, 242 ; localised pain sensa¬ 
tions and comfort and discomfort, 242; 
minimal sensations, 3i6n, 461; feelings, 
emotions and sensations are fundament- 
iJfly one, 319; the “sense" of motion, 
327 ; indirect factors in sensation.s, 355 ; 
discrimination and 'suh-consciousness 
as regards sensations, 420; thought 
dependent on sensory stimuli, 426; 
muscular strain as an essential in 
sensation, •^28 ; the moulding of sensa¬ 
tions, 430-6; sight sensations with closed 
eyes, 432-3. (Set also Sense problem.) 
Sense apparatus, the, explains nothing, 504. 
** Sense" of effort is absent when ^he 
attention is diverted, 56-7. 

“ Sense ” of motion, mentioned, 327. 

Sense p^oblem, the, 50-7 ; there are more 
than five senses, 50; the current 
classification of sensations is unsatis- 
•factory, 50 ; alt the senses except those 
of sight and h'-aVing constitute one group, 
50; the last two form a ^pariUe group 
in the adult, 51; attempts at jattifying 
the senses, 51, ;^z; the senses shade 
• into one another, 53; ,the chu»ifinti<Ht 
of systems, 57; simultaneous soising 
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and imaging, 196-7; “sensory” and 
“physical” material, 331; the sense 
material is fundamentally one, 353-4; 
the close relation of the varfoifs sensa¬ 
tions, 354-5; the sensory tone is lowered 
in dreams, 456, 466. (See also Sensa¬ 
tions. ) 

Sentience, meaning of the tprra, 82n. 
Setting, in dreams, 204, 450-1, 456; as a 
means of classifying systems, 14, 209 ; 
a setting is usually absent in images, 321. 
Sight, its place among other sensations, 
50-1, 58-9, 353-5 ; as objective, reflected 
and imaged, 322-3; the space of sight 
and touch, 347. 

Similarity, association by, 141-52, 285, 
424 - 

Similars, suggestion of, mentioned, 147. 
Simplest case, its place in observation, 
memory and thought, 236-8. 

Sleep, dreamless, 67, 450, 451; sleep is 
induced through rest or monotony, 425 ; 
sleep as due to absence of eifott, 426 ; 
the state between waking and sleeping, 
430-6 ; inattention leads to sleep, 457. 
Smells, their place among other sensa¬ 
tions, 50-1, 58-^^, 353-5 ; smell imagery, 
mentioned, 188 ; 4ie nature of, 197-205 ; 
smells are diflicult to re-develop, 198 ; 
smells in dreams, 440. 

Somnambulism, mentioned, 433. 

Sonnets, the, of Shakespeare analysed, 
373 - 88 - 

Space, as a relation, 209 ; sjiace remains 
the same whether objective, refletl^ted* o|^ 
imaged, 323 ; the nature of space, 336- 
47 ; the narrow range of vision, 336 ; 
the suggested size of objects, 336-7 ; 
three-duiiensional space, 337 40; the 
notion of space in infant.s, 338 ; move¬ 
ment and the sense of space, 338n ; the 
IrKiking-glass, monocular and binocular 
vision, the stereosco(>e and (^shadows, 
339; pictures and the three diif|^n- 
sions, 339-40; two-dimensional space, 
340-2 ; the development of the sense of 
. space, 342 ; what is meant by three 
dimensions ? 342; the problem of a 
fourth dimension, 342; empty space, 
343; space as a relation between 
systems, 343; the space of touch,, 
sound, etc., 343-4 ; imaged space, 
344; space as a single expanse, 345 ; 
lyinor characteristics as to space, 345-6 ; 
the space of sight and touch, 347. 
Spcdulatiun, and investigation, to, 370$ 
speculation as an unsatisfactury^method, 
428; speculation in animal psychology. 

Spiritualism, mentioned, 259^ 433 ; spiiif|.i- 
aiism and hallucinations, 435 ; spiritual¬ 
ism discussed, 456-62; the method of 
going*imo trance, 457-8; the claims of 
“ nuediums,” 459-(b ; incorrect revela* 
459 » effects of minima) atteiif 
tioft, 461; “physical manifestations,” 


461 ; the mediumistic type, 461 ; ex¬ 
periment necess.iry in this subject, 462, 
Spontaneity, the doctrine of, criliscd, 418. 
Standpoint, its place in observation, 
memory and thought, 235-8. 

Stereoscope, the, and binocular vision, 212. 
Stigmata, mentioned, 257. 

Strain, as felt, 61. 

Sulf-combination, meaning of the term, 175. 
Sub-conscious activity, process of, 82-4; 
mentioned, 153, 293 ; sub-conscious in¬ 
fluence, 2(5 ; its nature and limitations, 
420. 

Subject. (See Kgo.) 

' Subjective, feelings as, 242-3 ; disturbances 
are ntU subjective, 257, 280; subjej^iivff 
stales and the syill, 303; subjective 
activity, mentioned, 333, 352. 

Sublime, the beautiful and *the, 469-70, 
482-3 ; Burke, on the sublime, 470; 
Ruskin, on the sublime in arcbituciure, 

478-9- 

Suinmary of the whole work, 503-7. 
Summary feeling, meaning of the phrase, 
41 ; mentioned, 162, 177, 193, 197, 
207, 452. 

Surprise, as determined organically to 
some extent, 263-4; mentioned, f/0; 
the effort factor in surprise, 317. 
Syllogism, the nature of the, 157 ; men¬ 
tioned, 300. 

System, meaning of the term, 39, 40, 
503; the term includes also desire.s, 
emotions, vulilionif and thoughts, 125 ; 
primal^ and secondary systems dislm- 
, guislici), 209 ; psychology only reveals 
systems in various combinations, 243. 
Systems, as distributed, ch. 2 ; as organ¬ 
ised, cb. 3 : as need-satisfying, ch. 4 ; 
as re developed, rh. 5 ; as disturlicd, 
ch. 6; as nTOd-determincd, ch. 7 ; as 
unified, cli. 8 ; as individiiMiftakil, «'h. 9 ; 
as classified, ch. 10 ; as attention deter¬ 
mined, ch. II. 

Tastes, jheir place among other sensa¬ 
tions, 50-1, 58-9, 353-S ; as dirt.cuU to 
re develop, 198 ; ta;ite-dreams, 440. 
Telepathy, mentioned, 436. 

Terminology, p.sychulogical, 39-42; the 
chief pillars of a solid terminology, 40. 
Terror, its relation to effort, 317* 
Thitighftod, meaning of the term, 243, 503. 
Third dimension, as imaged, 203-4 ; three 
cdimensional spaM, 337 ' 40 ; what is 
meant by three dimensions ? 342. 
Thought^ all thought is organised, 56, 57, 
114-20; thought and speech, 130-1, 
424 ; thought represents the satisfac¬ 
tion of necd.s, 151-2, 483, 505 ; the 
thought currency nts no standard value, 
154; general n^ethods in thought, 155- 
9 ; thought as need-determined?' 161 ; 
thought » the reproduction of w-hat is 
relev4|it, 167, 496; habits in the basis 
of thought, 167-9 ; interdependence and 
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interaction in thought, 169-70; the 
matter of thought, 197-205; the matter 
of thought and action is one, 200-1 ; the 
normal thought process is distinguished 
by a low degree and restricted range of 
activity, 201 ; thinking in words, 204-5 ; 
the imperfection of average thought, 
225 ; thought as tending to actualLse 
itself^, 258-9 ; mentioned, 266, ^83, 
503 ; mc^ds largely determine the drift 
of thought, 276-9; thought as com¬ 
pulsory, 278; subtle thoughts and 
simple acts are both organised, 293 ; 
thought and effort, 314, 466; normal 

I thinking requires effort, 316-7; thought 
. as imaged, 323 ; the highest .class of 
thought, 418-20; si;b-conscious thought 
analysed, 420; deliberateness in thought, 

421- 2; the* nature of average thought, 

422- 5; solitary feelings and images as 
representing thouglu, 425; thought as 
dependent on afierent activity, 425*8 ; 
muscular strain as an essential in 
thought, 428; eti'crenl activity and 
thought, 428-9; central activity and 
thought, 429-30; thought in dream- 
life, 448-9, 456; thought in trance, 
45J ; thought as attention-determined, 
496-9. 

Thought rcadmg, the principle of, 259; its 
explanation, 461. 

Tickling, the psychology of, 251, 495. 

Time, as a relationship between systems, 
209, 348. * 

Touch systems, their place amoftg other 
systems, 50-1, 58-9, 353-5, 503; as 
dilficuU to re-develop, 198; touch 
systems in dreams, 440 • 

Transformed systems, iilfcaning of the 
phrase, 41. 

Travel, why it fascinates, 4*7. 

Trial tnd.>%rrBr, as a method of thought, 
149 -. 

Tripartite division in psychology, 318-21. 


Ugliness, the nature of, 471. 

Unconscious activity, discussed, ^2-4, 100, 

. ... 

Unconscious mind, mentioned, 84. 
Understanding, the, objection to the term, 


Unexhausted systems, meaning of the 
phrase, 41, 367, 504; mentioneti, 135, 
176, 297 » 330. 331 - . 

Unitary conception of things, 355, 369. » 
Units of various degrees, their nature, 175. 
Unlike, the re-collection of what is, 143, 
286. • 


Vision, the physiolc^ of, 345-6; the 
nature of, closed-ibye vision, 431-3; 


vivilness in closed-eye _ vision, 454-6; 
closed-eye vision in mediums, 458. 

Visual, mining of the term, 195-7 5 the 
place ifvisual systems in the memory, 
197-205. 

Vividness is no test of reality, 220-2. ■ 

Volition. (.y«Will.) 

• 

Waking ; the slate between waking and 
sleeping, 430-6. 

Why, meaning of the terms, 365. 

Will, and effort, their relation, 61-2; the 
supposed dnnipotence of the will, 247; 

• mentioned, 266, 503; personality and 
the freedom of the will, 267n; experi¬ 
mental results, 282-6; the question of 
a free will, 2S5-6, 351-2; effort and will, 
2S5; psychology and a free will, 286; 
the effect of volitions, 286-7; the will 
is limited by capacity, 286-7; the w-ill 
as absolute, 287'-8; the process in will¬ 
ing, 287-8; definition of willing, 288, 
312; movement follows when a need 
flows into muscular channels, 2S9-90; 
criticism of the ideo-motor theory, 291; 
uniqueness in willing, 291; degrees in 
willing, 291; keen ^nling wy have no 
effect, 291; to succeed, we must will 
continuously, arduously and repeatedly, 
291 ; the purity of the will, 292 ; will¬ 
ing and aiming, 292-3; voluntary, in¬ 
voluntary and non-voluntary activity, 
293-6 ; actions cannot be divided into 
'\^>]ufit.'iry and involuntary, 294 ; strenu- 

* ous willing and awareness or delibera- 
’ tion, 295; contradictory needs, 295-6, 
302; involuntary action, 296; depre¬ 
ciating and appreciating the will value, 
297-9: volitions and their results, 299 ; 
the rule for the training of the will, 299; 
the nature of deliberation, 299-301 ; the 
nature of resolves, 301; will and desire 
diatingiifshed, 302 ; neural disturbances 
aM willing, 302-5 ; acts of will are fre- 
, quently absent, 305 ; choice from weaker 
motive, 305-7 ; action from special 
motives, 307-8; the self as willing* 
309-11; will as assertion of a need, 
311-3; all,willing is organised, 313; 
felt effort, 313-5 ; the “sense” of effort, 

• 315-S ; the will as a dejpartment of psy¬ 
chology, 319-21; volitions as imaged, 
323 ; volitions in dreams, 43$. 

Witchcraft, mentioned, 433. * 

Wonder, the state of, 270. * 

Work, mentioned, 64; os a prime neces¬ 
sity of our beings 429; leisure and work, 
49S: imagining as a preparation for work, 
^8; thechUtl''^ work consists principally 
in play, 49^$ ; work and play, 501. 
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Abhott, on the nature of space, 337. 

Abercrombie, mentioned, 136, 337, 443, 
445n, 454 -. 

Adam, tiientioned, 140. 

Addison, mentioned, 491. 

Alison, on„the ^tature of the beautiful, 

4S5. • 

Allen, on the nature of plea.sure-pain, 243 ; 
on the nature of genius, 395, 401 ; men¬ 
tioned, 400, 501, 502 ; on the nature of 
the beautiful, 4S7. 

Allin, 207, 502, 

Angeil, mentioned, 89, 121, 197. 

Angelo, Michael, mentioned, 3960.* • , 

Anonymous, mentioned, 374, 375 i!i 381. 

AnonynU'US [Hall, G. S. ], 462. 

Aristotle, mentioned, 4, 170 ; on the value 
of good hahit.s, 9211. 

Arreat, mentioned, 239, 501. 

Arrer, mentioned, 346. 

A-schalfenlmrg, mentioned, 150. 

Ashley, mentioned, 346. • 

Aubert, mentioned, 197. 

Avenarius, mentioned, I2in. 

i 

JjA'-ON, on unscientific methods, 12 ; men- 
tionol, 170, 490, 491 ; Bacon and 
Shakespeare, 393. 

Bailey, on introspection, 18 f on attention, 
62 ; on the nature of space, 337. , 

Bain, on the priiici{>les of association, 6-7 ; 
on writing one’s signature with eyes 
closed, 2ini mentioned, 34, 64, 114, 
ia6, 147, 151, 171, 174, 197, 243n, 
267, 281, 283n, 291, 301, 321, 425n, 
501-2; on attention, 62; on the re¬ 
collection of what is salient, 148; on 
the method of trial and error, 149 i on 
lecency, 181 ; on ideas as copies* of 
past experiences, 196; on the improve¬ 
ment of the memory, 238 ; on the nature 
of pkasure-jjain, 243 ; on the nature of 
amotions, 271; oA toe process of willing, 
288; on the nature of desire, 302; on 
disturlianccs as motives, 305; on the 


distinction between the object world and 
the subject world, 336 ; on sight as de¬ 
pendent on touch, 346, 347 ; on *lie 
study of the Subject ai purely individual, 
359 : on matter and mind, 368 ; on the 
highest beauty of visible objects as ob¬ 
tained by lustre, 471-2; on the t^iture 
of the Comic, 495. 

Baldwin, on the principles of association, 
7; on the impoitance of theories, 13; 
on the defects of introspection, 18; on 
the nature of attention, 62 ; on attention 
as voluntary, 66 ;* mentioned, 197, 234, 
403 ; *on the process of willing, 28S-9 ; 
on the nature of hallucinations, 436; 
on the rapidity of dreams, 453; on 

* unity and variety in the beautiful, 472 ; 
on a characteristic in the beautiful, 486 ; 
on the natu^ of the Comic, 495-6. 

Ballet, mentioned, 205. 

Barnes, mentioned, 374 ,’*.T 750 ,* 387 ; 
quoted, 380, 381, 382. 

Barnfield, mentioned, 374, 37Sn, 3S7. 

Bastian, mentioned, 9, 64, 321. 

Baynes, mentioned, 389. 

Beaumont, inentioncil, 393. 

Bcaunis, mentioned,. 121, 26in; on the 
nature of pleasar6-pain, 243-4; on ex¬ 
treme forms of pain, 255. 

Beethoven, as a man of genius, 401. 

Benard, mentioned, 502. 

BenelA, mentioned, 8; on the value of 
introspection, 18 j on obaervation as an 

• art, 2in; on experiment in psychology, 
35 ; on the nature of attention, 62; on 
the fundamental law of association, 147 ; 
mentioned,*454. 

Bentham, on the measurement of disturb¬ 
ances, 2^; mentioned, 308. 

Bentley, mentioned, 197. 

Berger, mentioned, I02n. 

Bergs&n, mentioned, 207, 496n. 

Bergstrtim, tnenttoned, 151, 234. 

Berkeley, on the nature of general ideas, 
129; on sensations as being in the 
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service of insiinci, 27511; on the space 
of sight and touch, 346; on matter and 
mind, 367. 

Berry, mentioned, 213. 

Bettin, mentioned, 456. 

Betlmann, mentioned, 34. 

Biervliet, mentioned, iS6n, 197. 

Bigham, on the relative value of memories, 
234 - * 

Binct, mentioned, 34, S9, 175, 197, 239, 
257i 346 ; on the law of fusion, 150 ; on 
aller-images, 2 13. 

Bin?., <»n the unreasonabjeness of dreams, 
442 ; on dreams as always useless, 453-4. 

> Birch, uieniioned, 89. 

Jijbrnsoii, mentioned, 491. 

Bodenstedt, menlionul, 38S, 

Bohin, mentioned, 239. 

Boirac, on the word Psychology, 30; 
mentioned, 14, 456. 

Bolton, »F, K., mentioned, 460; on the 
accuracy of re-colicction, 234. 

Bolton, T. L., mentioned, 234, 
l^natelli, mentioned, 175. 

Bosanquet, on variety and unity in 
{esthetics 472; on the beauty of ebar- 
acleiisiic exjircssion, 47S; on the 
beautitul as that which is expressive, 4S6; 
mentioned, 502. 

EouiIIicr, mentioned, 114, 2340; on 
pleasme-pain, 244; on a qualilicd 
optiiiiism, 255 ; on desire as due to 
disturbances, 305; on the ethics of 
dreams, 445. * 

Bourdon, mcniioned, 151, i86n, *197, 207, 
281 ; oil space as a visual phenomenon,* 

34 ^- 

Bra»ile\, on the principles of association,<6; 
on the lailure of movAiient in dreams, 
56, 447 ; on the nature of attention, 62 
mcnii<iiied^89, 147, 151,*22011, 239, 311, 
32^ +62; on the process of willing, 

289; on appearance and reality, 32811; 
on the nature of llie beautiful, 487. 
Brandcs, mentioned, 3S9. 

Brauiisc hweigcr, meiuioiied, 89. , > 

Ereese, menlumed, 257. 

Brentano, on the dufecls of introspection, 
t6 ; on attending ft) one thing at a time, 
79 ; on the nature of presentations, 135 ; 
niciUioncd, 176, 2S3n. 

Bruchartl, mentioned, 151. 

Brown, mentioned, 6, 136, 146, 171 ; 

on the fundamental law of association, 
*47 : on the law of contiguity, 147; <s)n 
secondary principles of association, 148; 
on emotion ana association, 148; on 
recency, 181; on the plac* of associations 
in a'sthetics, 485; on the nature of the 
Comic, 495. 

Browning, mentionid, 77, 489; quoted, 

487.* 

Bryant, Mrs,, mentioned, 151. * 

Bryant, W.-C., mention^, 487. 

Buckhurst, jLord, mention^, 388.* 

Buddha, as a man of genius, 399. 
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Burdaefa, on the elements of dream-life» 
433 i on reasonable dreams, 443; on a 
curious^ream, 454. 

Burke, wthe sublime and the beautiful, 

470, 485- 

Burnham, mentioned, 234. 

Butler, on immortality, 363. 

Byron, Lord, a man of genius, 4CI. 

C., J., mentioned, 374, 3750. 

Calderwood, on reasoning in animals, 465* 
Calkins, Miss, on dreams, 32; mentioned, 
33i *5*> 447; on the trivial in dreams, 

438- 

Cappie, on the nature of attention, 62; 

mentioned, 64. 

Cardaillac, mentioned, 6. 

Carlyle, mentioned, 491. 

Carpenter, mentioned, Syn, 1030, io8n, 
261 n, 291, 29911; on the re.sponsibility 
of the ego, 11711. 

Carriere, mentioned, 502. 

Cattell, mentioned, 34, 89, 151. 

Chapman, mentioned, 374, 37,5n, 387. 
Charcot, mentioned, 197. 

Chaucer, as a man of genius, 401. 

Chesley, on the min^ as ijormally un¬ 
conscious during .slamhcr, 451. 

Child, mentioned, 181. 

Chmielowsky, on the process of willing,2S9; 

on deliberating, 301. 

Clavicre, on the rapidity of dreams, 453. 
Clifford, on the universe as consisting of 
mind-stuff, 32511; on the nature of force, 
• j53’i- 

Clocjd, mentioned, 454. 

Colcgrovc, mcniioned, i86n. 

Coleridge, mentioned, 389. 

Collin, mentioned, 47011. 

Collins, mentioned, 389. 

Comte, on the defects of introspection, 15; 
mentioned, 35. 

Confuciu«, as a man of genius, 399; his 
iJ-steni of Ethics, 400. 

Constable, mentioned, 374, 37Sn, 3S1, 3S7; 

<luoled, 377, 381, 383, 384. 

Cook, mentioned, yon. • 

Cordcs, mentioned. 151. 

Cornelius, t^ S., mentioned, 346. 

Cornelius, Ik, mentioned, 10211, 151. 
Copernicus, mentioned, 399. 

Cnuturat, mentioned, 502. 

Cox, on the pass^e between waking and 
sleeping as momentary, 433n ; on druams 
as reasonable, 443 ; mention^, 451 ; on 
the rapidity of dreams, 453. 

Crookes, mentioned, 461. 

Crow, on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 374; on 
the sonnet form, 375n. 
a 

D., L., on the rapidity of di^ams, 453. 
Daniel, mentioned, 374, 33;5n, 385, 403 4 
. quoted, 379, 3S0, 381, 383, 385*6. 
Daniels, mentioned, 

Dante, as a man of genius, 401. 

Darlington, mentioned, 89. 
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Darwin, mentioned, 12, 253n, 401; his 
genius analysed, 401-2. 

Davidson, ^nentioned, 175. ^ 

Davies, H., mentione<i, 321. 

Davies, J., mentioned, 374, 3750. 

Dearborn, mentioned, 197, 207, 2S1, 433. 

D^hambre, mentioned, 456. 

l>effner, mentioned, 151. , 

Dekker, mentioned, 39in. 

Delabarre, mentioned, 64. 

Delboeuf, mentioned, 436; on the nature 
of dreams, 455-6. 

Delius, mentioned, 388, 389. 

De Quincey, mentioned, 389. 

Descartes, his four rules, 40; mentioned, 170. 

Destutt de Tracy, on the nature of habit, 
92n; mentioned, 114. 

Dewey, on the essential characteristic of 
attention, 62; mentioned, 281, 3i8n; 
on the nature of effort, 3150. 

Dickens, as a man of genius, 401; mentioned, 

491. 

DUsard, mentioned, 64. 

Dodge, mentioned, 197 ; on thinking in 
words, 205. 

Dohrn, mentioned, 89. 

Donkin, mentioned; 502. 

Donne, mentioned,‘374, 3750, 387. 

Ddring, mentioned, 502. 

Dowden, mentioned, 388, 3S9. 
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